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BELGAUM. 


CHAPTER   I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Belgaiun,  lying  between  15°  28'  and  16°  58'  north  latitude  and 
74°  5'  and  75°  28'  east  longitude.  Las  an  area  of  about  4600  square 
miles,  a  population  of  about  864,000  or  185'57  to  the  square  mile, 
and  a  realizable  revenue  of  £124,100  (Rs.  12,41,000).^ 

The  district  is  separated  from  the  west  coast  by  a  belt  of  land 
twenty-five  to  seventy -five  miles  broad.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Miraj  and  Jath  states ;  on  the  north-east  by  BijApur ;  on  the 
east  by  the  states  of  Jamkhandi  and  Mudhol ;  on  the  south-east 
by  the  state  of  Rdmdurg  and  the  Navalgund  sub-division  of 
Dh^rwdr ;  on  the  south  by  the  Dh^rw^r  sub-division  of  Dhdrw^r 
and  the  Supa  sub-division  of  North  Kdnara ;  on  the  south-west  by 
Goa ;  on  the  west  by  Sdvantv^di  and  Kolhdpur ;  and  on  the  north- 
west by  Kolhipur  and  Miraj.  The  lands  of  the  district  are  greatly 
interlaced  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  native  states.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  district  are  large  tracts  of  native  territory,  and 
many  Belgaum  villages  are  surrounded  by  native  states.  Of  the 
tracts  of  native  territory  that  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  district 
the  chief  are,  in  the  north  of  Athni,  two  patches  of  Jath  and 
Jamkhandi  containing  five  villages ;  between  Chikodi  and  Athni, 
E^ybag,  a  Kolh^pur  sub-division  with  thirty-seven  villages ;  in  the 
west  of  Chikodi,  Lat,  a  portion  of  Kolhapur  with  eleven  villages; 
and  in  the  Belgaum  sub-division  two  tracts  of  SAngli  and 
Kurundvdd.  Of  the  Belgaum  villages  which  are  surrounded  by  the 
lands  of  native  states,  there  are  some  patches  in  RAybdg,  within  the 
limit  of  the  district,  and  others  in  Jamkhandi,  Miraj,  and  KolhApur 
outside  of  the  district 

For  administrative  purposes  the  area  included  in  Belgaum  is 
distributed  over  seven  sub-divisions  Athni  in  the  north,  Gokak  in 
the  east  and  centre,  Parasgad  Sampgaon  and  KhanApur  in  the  south, 
and  Belgaum  and  Chikodi  in  the  west.  These  sub-divisions  have 
on  an  average  an  area  of  665  square  miles,  162  villages,  and  about 
123,400  people: 


'  The  population  and  revenue  details  are  for  1881-82. 

»  As  these  native  states  are  unsurveyed  no  area  details  are  available.    The  number 
of  villages  has  been  roughly  calculated  from  the  district  maps. 
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Belgaum,^  running  parallel  to  tlie  Sahyadri  Mils,  with  a  very 
irregular  outline,  measures  about  a  hundred  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  fifty  to  eighty  miles  from  east  to  west.  Kdlh^pur  on 
the  north-west  and  North  Kdnara  on  the  south-west  separate-  it 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  Sahyddri  hills.  But  between  theae'two 
districts  a  strip  about  twenty  miles  broad  passes  west  to  the  crest 
of  the  Sahyd,dris.  This  western  tract,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  rest 
of  the  western  fringe  of  the  district,  are  rugged  with  forest  or 
bush  covered  hills,  and  have  a  comparatively  damp  and  cool  climate. 
A  line  drawn  through  Nipdni,  Sankeshvar,  Pachapur,  Ankalgi, 
Marihalli  and  Yellurgad  includes  the  fringe  of  the  district  which 
in  character  and  climate  belongs  to  the  hill  rather  than  to  the  plain 
country. ,  Within  these  limits  the  rainfall  is  heavierand  the  vegetation 
more  abundant,  and  the  houses  have  pent  roofs  and  wide  eaves  to 
carry  the  water  clear  of  the  mud  walls.  The  rest  of  the  district, 
sloping  gently  to  the  east,  is  broken  by  many  ranges  of  low  rolling 
hills,  and  by  bold  single  peaks  and  granite  rocks.  It  is  divided  from 
west  to  east  into  three  belts  of  varied  plain  and  upland  by  the 
courses  of  three  rivers,  the  Krishna  in  the  north,  the  G-hatprabha  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Malprabha  in  the  south.  Most  of  the  plain  is 
of  rich  black  soil,  but  towards  the  east  it  is  stony  and  red  and  in 
the  north  there  are  in  places  long  stretches  of  bare  rock.  In  the 
north-east  and  centre  the  country  is  monotonous  and  uninteresting, 
low  rolling  downs  and  shallow  valleys.  In  the  richer  parts  are  large 
stretches  of  black  soil,  and  the  higher  grounds  are  almost  bare  of 
trees.  In  spite  of  numerous  well  grown  trees  in  the  valleys  the 
country  is  deplorably  bare.  In  the  centre  where  later  flows  of  trap 
form  low  flat-headed  hills  that  crown  the  water-sheds  of  the  larger 
streams,  the  country  grows  less  monotonous,  and  little  further  west 
are  high  bold  hills,  the  remains  of  still  later  flows  of  trap.  The  west 
and  south  are  fairly  wooded,  the  plains  with  mangoes,  tamarinds, , 
and  jacks  J  the  hills  with  brushwood,  scrub  timber,  and  prickly-pear. ' 
The  west  is  watered  by  the  south-west  monsoon.     Further  inland 


1  Chiefly  from  materials  supplied  by  Messrs.  G.  McCorkell,  C.  S.,  W.  H.  Horsley, 
C  S.,  and  J.  L.  Laird,  District  Forest  Oflicer, 
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the  south-west  rains  are  light  and  uncertain.  In  the  north  and  east 
want  of  rain  often  causes  serious  lossj  and  the  east  and  south  depend 
for  their  supply  chiefly  on  the  north-east  monsoon. 

For  descriptive  purposes  the  district  may  be  divided  into  f0ur 
parts  :  the  western  fringe  and  the  tract  of  land  that  runs  west  to  the 
Sahyddris,  and  the  three  belts  of  the  eastern  plain  that,  running  east 
and  west,  are  drained  by  the  Malprabha  in  the  south,  by  the 
Ghatprabha  in  the  centre,  and  by  the  Ki'ishna  in  the  north.  Of  the 
tract  that  stretches  west  to  the  crest  of  the  Sahyadris,  the  extreme 
west  is  a  succession  of  valleys  running  between  spurs  that  stretch 
east  ab  right  angles  to  the  main  range  of  the  Sahyadris.  In  the 
hilly  west  and  in  other  parts  of  the  western  fringe  the  rugged  hills, 
the  running  streams,  and  the  abundance  of  trees  and  brushwood 
make  the  country  interesting  and  beautiful.  The  upper  slopes  and 
scarps  which  are  of  trap  are  much  like  the  slopes  and  scarps  near  the 
Bor  and  Tal  passes  in  Thdna.  But  the  scenery  changes  in  the  lower 
slopes  where  the  older  quartzites  of  the  Kklddgi  series  are  reached.^ 
The  tops  and  upper  slopes  of  the  hills  are  almost  bare ;  the  lower 
slopes  and  valleys  are  fairly  wooded.  The  villages  are  far  apart  and 
small  with  five  to  fifty  huts  and  a  dozen  to  200  people  chiefly  Marathas, 
with  some  Telves  and  a  sprinkling  of  Lingayats.  Besides  the 
villages  there  are  some  Dhangar  hamlets  of  grass-thatched  huts, 
the  floors  slightly  raised  and  cowdunged,  the  walls  two  or  three  feet 
high  of  wattled  ha/rvi  or  Strobilanthus  sticks,  coated  with  a  wash 
&f  mud  and  cowdung.  On  the  higher  ground  ragi  Bleusine  corocana 
and  sava  Panicum  miliare  are  grown  sometimes  by  ploughing  and 
sometimes  by  coppice-burning.  Every  village  has  a  little  watered 
rice  land  on  which  every  year  two  crops  of  red  rice  are  -grown.  Of 
garden  produce  there  are  only  plantains  and  limes.  •  In  the  hot 
weather  there  is  no  water  except  low  down  in  the  valleys  of  the  chief 
streamlets.  In  February  when  the  trees  are  bare  and  the  grass  is 
bleached  or  burnt,  a  few  rcws  or  sacred  groves  alone  relieve  the  general 
bleakness  and  barrenness.  The  fresh  leaves  of  May  brighten  the  hills, 
but  the  blackened  ground  is  not  hidden  till  at  the  beginning  of  June 
the  rains  cover  it  with  grass.  Further  east  the  valleys  are  flatter, 
broader,  and  more  suited  for  tillage.  Large  swelling  hills  rise  on 
all  sides,  but  they  are  neither  so  high  nor  so  steep  as  in  the  extreme 
west.  Near  Belgaum , the  smaller  hills  are  rounded,  and  the  larger 
more  'distant  masses,,  which  are  capped  by  iron-clay,  have  true 
table-tops.  The  land  is  well  watered  by  deep  cut  streamlets,  which 
draining  into  largersfcreams  find  their  way  north  to  the  Ghatprabha. 
There  is  a  plentiful  rainfall  from  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  from 
the  abundance  of  its  evergreen  brushwood  the  country  at  all  times 
looks  fresh  and  cool.  The  general  features  of  the  western  fringe  of 
the  rest  of  the  d.istrict  resemble  this  tract  rather  than  the  open  plain 
to  the  centre  and  east.  The  people  grow  rice  instead  of  millet, 
wear  coarse  woollens  instead  of  cotton,  and,  instead  of  in  walled  flat- 
.  roofed  villages>  live  in  villages  of  tiled  houses  surrounded  by  deep 
prickly-pear  and  habhul  fences. 
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1  Memoir  Geological  Survey  of  India,  XII.  Part  I.- 172. 
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Of  the  three  belts  into  which  the  Malprabha  in  the  south,  the 
Ghatprabha  in  the  centre,  and  the  Krishna  in  the  north  divide  the 
centre  and  east  of  the  district,  the  valley  of  the  Malprabha  in  the 
west  is  covered  with  hills  and  forests,  some  of  the  hills,  especially  tw 
the  north  of  Khanapur,  being  high,  rugged>  and  of  striking  outlrae. 
On  either  side,  as  it  draws  near  the  Malprabha,  the  land  is  more 
open,  and  there  is  much  level  and  arable  ground,  broken  by  gentle 
downs,  and  sometimes  by  sudden  masses  of  gfanite. .  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  fringed  with  trees  and  bushes,  the  south-west 
rainfall  is  abundant,  and  the  chief  crops  are  early  rice,  Indian 
millet,  and  sugarcane.  There  is  not  much  garden  tillage.  There 
are  many  rich  well-peopled  villages  of  tiled  houses  surrounded  by 
huge  prickly-pear  and  bdbhul  tree  hedges.  Further  east,  in  the 
extreme  south  the  country  is  broken  by  ranges  of  low  hills  that  run 
north  and  south  and  towards  the  east  become  gradually  lower  and  less 
wooded.  Here  the  early  crops  yield  in  importance  to  the  cold  weather 
crops  and  the  north-east  monsoon  is  perhaps  the  more  important. 
Close  to  the  Malprabha  the  country  along  both  banks  merges  into  a 
black  or  cotton  soil  plain  vnth  few  trees,  and,  except  duringthe  south- 
west rains,  with  little  vegetation  or  beauty,  the  barren  sandy  soil  of 
the  quartzites  bearing  but  a  scanty  growth  of  forest  trees.  Only  here 
and  there  the  dullness  of  the  view  is  broken  by  ridges  of  sandstone 
with  sharp  broken  outlines.  The  prettiest  spots  in  the  country  are 
where  the  rivers  cut  through  the  low  ranges  of  hills^  On  the 
Malprabha  RAmdurg,  Torgal,  Basargi,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
the  bold  rock  of  Parasgad  repay  a  visit.  The  deep  gorge  known 
as  -Navil  Tirth  or  the  Peacock's  Pool  has  much  beauty ;  the  bold 
wall-like  quartz  cliffs  of  Sogal,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Manoli, 
are  adorned,  with  lovely  waterfalls  and  well-grown  trees,  and,  if 
clothed  with  timber,  the  curious  Kath^rigad  valley,  about  six  miles 
north-west  of  Sogal,  would  be  higly  picturesque.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  the  early  and  late  crops  are  of  about  equal  importance, 
but  rice  is  not  grown.  The  chief  crops  are  Indian  millet,  cajan 
pea,  wheat,  gram,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  kusumha  Carthamus 
tinctorius.  There  is  not  much  garden  land.  The  villages,  which 
lie  close  together  and  at  regular  intervals,  are  generally  walled  and 
moderately  large  and  rich  with  many  rdis  or  groves  of  mango,  jack,  ; 
and  tamarind.  - 

Beyond  the  ridges  which  cross  the  black  soil  plain  north-east 
and  south-west,  especially  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Malprabha,  is  a 
low  rolHng  plateau  of  sandstone  hills  very  stony  and  barren.  North 
of  this,  between  Torgal  and  Karikol,  is  a  rocky  wilderness  of  poor 
sandy  soil  deep  cut  by  streams  and  covered  with  scrubby  brash- 
wood. 

To  the  north  the  drainage  area  of  the  Malprabha'  is  separated'  J 
from  the  Ghatprabha  valley  by  the  Belgaum  liills  on  the  west  and 
farther  east  by  a  succession  of  low  rather  bare  sandstone  ranges. 
North  of  this  the  Ghatprabha  valley,  beginning  in  ,the  west  among 
rugged  forest-clad  hills,  changes  eastwards  near  Dadi  and  Pilchapur  .; 
into  a  waving  plain,  broken  by  lines  of  low  hills  whose  sides  have  a 
iicanty  covering  of  stunted  teak,    further  east  the  river 
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througli  a  flat  black-soil  plain,  which,  towards  the  north,  is  suddenly 
broken  by  a  tableland  300  to  400  feet  above  the  neighbouring 
valley.  Near  Gokak,  about  the  centre  of  the  district,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Ghatprabha,  whose  eastern  course  is  tame  and  uninterest- 
ing, the  plain  is  broken  by  ranges  of  low  rather  bare  sandstone 
hills,  through  one  of  which  the  river  forces  its  way  in  the  famous 
Gokak  falls.  Close  to  the  falls  is  the  M^rkandeya  gorge  also  a 
spot  of  great  beauty.  Bast  of  Gokdk  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
stretches  a  wide  plain  of  rich  black  soil  mixed  in  places  with  large 
patches  of  poor  red.  The  rivers  are  fringed  with  bdhhul,  and 
a.long  their  banks  are  many  garden  plots  and  well-shaded  villages. 
Away  from  the  rivers  the  country  except  in  the  rains  is  bare  and 
desolate.^  The  fields  are  treeless,  the  garden  plots  few,  and  the 
village  sites  miles  apart  and  poorly  shaded.  Most  of  the  ,  villages 
are  walled  and  fortified,  and  a  few  are  fenced.  The  main  harvest 
is  early,  chiefly  early  grown  Indian  millet;  but  especially  in  the  east 
there  is  always  a  large  area  of  late  crop.  The  late  crops  are  millet, 
Indian  millet,  cajan  pea,  gram,  barley,  and  hulthi,  A  peculiarity 
of  the  Gokd,k  trap  hills,  which  are  flat-topped  and  terraced,  is 
that  the  sides  are  covered  with  trees  and  only  the  tops  are  tilled. 
Towards  the  west  in  Ghikodi  the  soil  is  poor,  but  the  south-west 
rain  is  more  certain  than  in  Gokdk  where  much  of  the  rain  is  from 
the  north-east.- 

The  water-parting  between  the  Ghatprabha  and  the  Krishna  is 
marked  in  the  west  by  some  plateaus  of  poor  soil  800  to  400  feet  higher 
than  the  plain ;  further  east  it  is  marked  by  low  rolling  bare  hills.  For 
two  or  three  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Krishna  an  open  well-tilled 
black  soil  plain,  dotted  with  many  rich  villages  of  flat- roofed  houses 
and  garden  plots>  stretches  eastvjrards,  gradually  broadening  as  the 
western  ranges  break  into  single  peaks.  The  banks  of  the  Krishna 
are  thickly  clothed  with  bdbhul  trees.  In  this  tract  tillage  is  almost 
confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  different  streams  which  run  into  the 
Krishna.  There  is  .  little  irrigation  and  in  the  west  is  an  immense 
area  of  unarable  stony  ground.  In  the  west  the  chief  rain  is  from 
the  south-west;  further  east  the  fall  is  less  certain  and  depends  more 
on  the  north-east  monsoon. 

North  of  the  Krishna  is  a  belt  of  deep  rich  soil  with  many,  small 
villages  of  thatched  houses.  Beyond  this  rich  belt  the  country 
gradually  rises  in  waving  downs.  The  north-west  is,  except  near 
villages,  badly  off  for  trees.  The  soil  is  poor  and  irrigation  is  confined 
to  the  valleys.  In  the  west,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  south-west 
rainfall  fairly  certain,  there  is  much  irrigation,  and  the  barrenness 
of  the  plain  is  relieved  by  green  patches  of  garden  surrounding 
wells    or    fringing     streams.      The    villages,    which     are     fairly 
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'  In  1791,  when  during  the  third  Maisur  war  (1790-92),  Captain  Little's  detachment 
passed  through  the  district  on  its  way  to  and  from  Seringapatam,  between  PdchApur 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Gokdk  and  Nesargi  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  of 
Fdchdpur,  the  country  was  covered  by  a  thick  forest  called  Manoli  Bdri,  the  road 
through  which  was  rugged  and  stony.  The  forest  lost  itself  in  the  south-west  ^f 
Murgod.  In  some  parts  where  the  rivers  took  too  great  a  sweep  the  forest  was  the 
boundary  between  the  Mardtha  and  Maisur  territories.     Moor's  Narrative,  15. 
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numerous,  are  fenced  by  Hedges  and  are  well  shaded  by  trees. 
Further  east  a  range  of  low  flat-topped  hills  coming  from  the 
north-west  disappears  near  the  Krishna.  East  of  tliese  hills  the 
country  stretches  flatter  and  poorer,  a  waving  treeless  flat,  with 
long  stretches  of  sheet  rook.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Don  is  very 
fertile  and  grows  unwatered  wheat;  in  other  places  there  is  little 
tillage  except  in  low-lying  plots  at  the  sides  of  brooks  and  in 
occasional  patches  of  black  soil.  Here  and  there  the  dull  bare  plain 
is  broken  by  steep  solitary  peaks  and  granite  rocks.  Every  five  or 
six  miles,  marked  by  a  few  nim  and  tamarind  trees  and  brightened 
by  garden  patches,  are  the  sites  of  villages  of  flat  mud-roofed  houses 
surrounded  by  more  or  less  ruinous  walls.  The  south-west  rain  is 
uncertain  and  scanty  and  the  people  trust  mainly  to  the  north-east 
supply.  Most  of  the  crops  belong  to  the  late  harvest,  white  jvdri, 
mU:let,  oajan  pea,  linseed,  and  wheat. 

Except  some  parts  of  Athni  in  the  north  and  of  Sampgaon  in  the 
south,  the  district  is  thickly  covered  with  ranges  of  hills,  some  of  . 
them  topped  with  strongly  built  forts,  some  of  them  covered  with 
wild  brushwood  and  prickly-pear,    and   some    with    their    sides 
■  carefully  tilled  almost  to  the  t9ps. 

Two  great  spurs  cross  Belgaum  from  west  to  east,  and  form  the 
water-partings  that  divide  the  drainage  area  of  the  Ghatprabha  from 
that  of  the  Krishna  on  the  north  and  of  the  Malprabha  on  the 
south.  The  water-parting  between  the  Ghatprabha  and  the  Krishna, 
which  may  be  called  the  North  Ghatprabha  Spur,  rises  in  the 
Savantvadi  state  close  above  the  famous  hill-fort  of  Manohargad 
about  forty  miles  north-West  of  Belgaum.  After  running  north-east 
for  more  than  thirty  miles  it  turns  nearly  east  till  it  reaches  Chikodi. ' 
Among  the  sandstone  hills,  which  in  this  part  of  the  district  go  to: 
form  the  North  Ghatprabha  Spur,  the  chief  are  the  table-topped  and 
ironclay-capped  hills  of  VaUabhagad  or  Hargdpur  (560  feet  Hgh) 
about  fifteen  miles  south-west,  and  Hunur  or  Pavitra  or  Paijargudd 
(270)  about  seventeen  miles  south,  of  Chikodi;  the  flat-topped  hills 
of  Mallayan  or  Adigudd  (630)  about  twelve  miles  west,  and  of 
Julapengudd  (730)  and  Ndgarhdl  (850)  about  five  miles  north,  of 
Chikodi;  of  NAgarpachmi  (390),  Jogigudd  (875),  and  Nirvanepan 
(710)  within  a  mfle  of  Chikodi;  and  of  Shendur  or  Rdsubdi  (670) 
with  a  pointed  top,  about  five  miles  west  of  Nipani.  Of  these 
Pavitragudd  is  alone  diflScult  to  climb.  All  are "  covered  during 
the  rainy  months  with  grass  and  have  no  other  vegetation ;  all  are 
infested  with  jackals  and  wolves.  Except  NAgarpachmi,  Jogigudd, 
and  Nirvanepan  all  have  their  tops  or  sides  tilled-  with  wheat, 
millet,  and  rice,  by  Mardthds,  Lingdyats,  Jains,  Mh^rs,  and 
Musalmans.  Prom  Chikodi  the  main  spur  passes  east  right  across 
Belgaum  and,  beyond  the  Belgaum  boundary  till  it  is  cut  by  the 
valley  of  the  Ghatprabha  close  to  its  meeting  with  the  Krishna.  It 
reappears  in  Kalddgi  as  a  low  ridge  east  of  the  Ghatprabha  and 
continues  eastward  for  about  twelve  miles  along  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Krishna. 

The  second  great  spur  may  be  called  the  North  Malprablta  Spur. 
Starting  from  the  north  side  of  the  Tolkat  pass,  about  twenty-four 
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miles  west  of  Belgaum,  it  rises  into  the  high  ridge  known  as  the 
K6sar  Sndda.  Of  the  hills  which  form  the  North  Malprabha  Spur 
the  two  most  noticeable  are  Pdrgad  about  thirty-six  miles,  and 
Kalanandigad  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Belgaum.  The  peaked 
hill  of  PArgad  is  so  steep  that  it  has  to  be  climbed  by  rock-cut 
steps.  The  sides  are  wooded  except  where  patches  have  been 
cleared  for  wood-ash  tillage.  It  has  a  ruined  fort  and  several 
reservoirs.  The  highest  point  of  the  range  is  the  perfectly  table- 
topped  hill-fort  of  Kd,lanandigad  on  the  Ram  pass  road  between 
800  and  900  feet  above  the  plain.  Its  base  is  more  rugged  and 
its  upper  slopes  are  steeper  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 
The  ascent  from  the  north  side  is  by  about  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
steep  footpath.  Unhke  the  neighbouring  hills  Pargad  seems  to 
consist  throughout  of  a  very  heavy  red  clayey  iron-stone  and  the 
capping  is  sharply  scarped  all  round  the  edge.  The  other  hills 
forming  the  spur  are  generally  neither  very  high  nor  very  steep. 
They  yield  little  but  grass  and  a  scan'ty  sprinkling  of  brushwood, 
and  their  slopes  fall  gently  almost  into  the  plain  leaving  near  the 
base  large  spaces  fit  for  tillage.  Though  towards  the  west  of 
Chandgad  about  twenty-two  miles  north-west  of  Belgaum  the 
timber-covered  hills  are  high  and  abrupt,  the  main  spur  sinks  to  the 
north  of  Chandgad,  but  again  rises  in  the  high  ridge  of  Gandharvagad 
two  or  three  miles  further.  The  Gandharvagad  hill  with  a  ruined 
fort  has  rather  bare  sides.  The  ascent  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  steep  on  one  side  and  easy  on  the  other.  At  Rajgoli,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Gandharvagad,  the  main  spur  is  crossed  by  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Tamraparni.  In  the  next  ten  miles  it  is  broken 
by,  the  channels  of  the  Isldmpur,  M^rkdndeya,  Belgaum,  Kelvi, 
Iranhatti,  and  Nandi,  all  flowing  north-east  to  join  the  Ghatprabha. 
In  this  part  of  the  district,  especially  to  the  north  of  Belgaum,  are 
long  sandstone  ridges  with  grass  and  brushwood  covered  sides,  and 
nearly  level  tops,  none  of  them  more  than  300  feet  high  and  none  of 
them  too  steep  to  be  used  as  grazing  grounds.  Beyond  Nandi,  for 
"  fifty  miles  in  an  unbroken  line,  the  main  spur  continues  to  separate 
the  Ghatprabha  from  the  Malprabha.  It  ends  in  the  Amiiigad  hills, 
about  ten  miles  west  of  Hungund  in  Kaladgi  and  130  miles  east  of 
the  Sahyadris. 

Besides  these  main  ranges  three  important  but  minor  spurs,  the 
MahipAlgad  ridge  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Belgaum,  the 
Bailur  ridge  about  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Belgaum,  and  the 
Jdmboti  ridge  about  six  miles  south  of  Bailur,  stretch  east  from 
the  Sahyadris.  The  hills  forming  the  Mahip^lgad  and  Bailur  ridges 
are  lofty,  their  bases  large,  and  their  outlines  bold  and  striking. 
The  Mahipalgad  hill-fort  is  perfectly  table-topped  and  is  capped  with 
iron-clay.  It  is  the  highest  point  of  the  range  and  its  sides  fairly 
clothed  with  wood.  The  ascent  is  about  3000  feet  long  by  an 
easy  path.  Bailur,  which  is  a  table-topped  mass,  is  capped  with 
iron-clay,  the  capping  being  sharply  scarped  all  round  the  edge* 
It  is  one  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  Stations^  and  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  district,  being  3491  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
After  a  length  of  about  five  miles,  the  Bailur  ridge  disappears  in 
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the  valley  of  a  streamlet  which  runs  into  the  Malprabha.  Beyond 
the  valley  it  again  rises  in  the  high  and  very  noticeable  hill  of 
Yellurgad.  This^  which  has  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  fort,  is  one  of 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey  Stations,  3365  feet  above  the  sea  level 
and  79.7  above  the  sill  of  the  chief  gate  of  the  Belgaam  fort;. 
Beyond  Yellurgad,  the  ridge  stretches  fourteen  miles  north-east  by 
east  when  it  touches  the  southward  extension  of  the  great  North 
Malprabha  Spur.  Here  the  most  noticeable  hiU  is  the  bold  and 
high  Kardigudi,  a  Trigonometrical  Station  about  twelve  miles  east 
of  Belgaum.  After,  touching  the  North  Malprabha  Spur  the  ridge 
riins  for  three  or  four  miles  further  and  sinks  into  the  somewhat 
raised  plain  which  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Ghatprabha 
and  the  Malprabha.  The  Jdmboti  ridge  which  is  about  six  miles 
south  of  the  Bailur  hills/  has  the  special  interest  of  being  the  most 
southerly  mountain  mass  within  the  Deccan  trap  area.  The  hilla 
which  form  this  ridge  are  high,  more  or  less  wooded  to  their  summits, 
and  press  closely  on  each  other.  The  chief  is  Kirvalegudd  or 
Goraknath  eight  miles  west  of  Khanapur.  It  is  about  2100  feet 
high  and  is  flat-topped.  It  has  a  sloping  ascent  and  the  sides  are 
covered  with  brushwood  giving  shelter  to  tigers  and  spotted  deer. 

Among  the  isolated  hills,  unconnected  with  the  Sahyddri  spurs, 
some  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Krishna,  some  to  the  north  of  the 
Ghatprabha,  and  some  both  north  and  south  of  the  Malprabha.  Of 
the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  Krishna,  the  most  noticeable  are  those 
round  the  town  of  Athni  and  those  in  the  north-west  of  the 
Athni  sub-division.  The  hills  round  Athni  town  are  rolling  flat- 
topped  sandstone  ranges,  200  to  300  feet  above  the  plain,  bare 
of  vegetation  except  prickly-pear.  Those  on  the  north-west 
of  the  sub-division  belong  to  a  spur  that  runs  south-east  from 
Sd,tdra.  Within  Athni  limits  the  bare  flat-topped  hills  rise  from 
the  plain  in  clear  cut  terraces,  whose  outlines,  unbroken  by  trees  or 
bushes,  stand  out  with  marked  clearness  when  caught  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Of  this  range  the  chief  hill  within  Belgaum  limits  is 
Junapndla  or  Belvaiikigudd,  a  riigged  fortified  peak,  abffut  fifteen 
miles  north-west  of  Athni.  It  rises  about  1000  feet  above  the  plain 
and  is  covered  with  short  thorny  scrub  and  grass.  On  its  flat  top 
Lingdyat  and  Mardtha  husbandmen  raise  crops  of  wheat  and  gram. 
Of  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  Ghatprabha-there  are  the  sandstone 
ranges  in  Gokak,  200  to  300  feet  high,  which  run  north  and.  south 
and  are  covered  with  prickly-pear.  About  two  miles  north  of 
Gokdk  the  bold  rugged  slopes  and  table-topped  mass  of  Bagedgudd 
or  BastigUdd  reaches  a  height  of  2667  feet,  and  stands  700  to  800 
feet  above  the  plain.  It  is  a  great  mass  of  trap  in  which  the  lines 
of  eight  leading  flows  may  be  clearly  traced.  About  seven  miles  ' 
east  of  Gokak  is  the  Mauikeri  ridge  of  reddish  drab  quartzite  beds 
capped  with  trap.  Mauikeri,  the  highest  point,  is  a  Trigonometrical 
Station  about  2458  feet  above  the  sea.  The  top  commands  a  wide  . 
view  in  which  the  objects  of  most  interest  are  the  Gokdk  falls  and 
the  Gokdk  scarp.  At  Hulkund,  four  miles  south-east  of  Manikeri>.' 
the  ridge  is  crossed  by  a  river  bed,  but  it  rises  again  to  the  east 
and    forms   two   conspicuous   rocky  hills.     Of    the    hills    to   the 
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north  of  the  Malprabha,:  the  Katharigad  hiUi  &bout  twelT©  miles 
north-west  of  Saundatti,  is  2844  feet  above  the  sea  and  about 
1200  feet  above  the  plain.  It  is  covered  with  prickly-pear  and 
brushwood  sheltering  wild  hogs  and  panthers.  It  has  a  remarkable 
flat  dome  with  steep  deep-fissured  sides,  The  hill  is  formed  of 
granite  gneiss  capped  by  a  mass  of  quartzite.  To  the  geologist 
the  view  from  the  top  is  of  great,  interest.  South  of  the  Malprabha 
river  and  four  miles  north  of  the  Kel  pass,  in  the  extreme  west, 
stands  the  flatrtopped  hill -fort  of  Bhimgad,  rugged,  steep,  a.nd 
surrounded  by  a  double  line  of  broken  hills,  rising  1800  feet  from  the 
plain.  From  the  north  side  of  the  great  Mahddayi  ravine  looking 
over  the  scarp  formed  by  the  edge  of  the  trap  area,  the  fort,  with  th^ 
neighbouring  limestone  peak  and  several  huge  masses  which  have 
slipped  into  the  valley,  forms  a  view  of  rock  and  forest  of  rare 
wildnesa  and  beauty.  The  way  up  is  by  rock-cut  .steps,  through 
bush-covered  slopes  which  shelter  bears,  tigers,  wolves,  and  bison. 
Neither  the  top  nor  the  sides  are  "tilled.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
is  a  village  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mardth^s.  About  ten  miles  south- 
east of  Bhimgad  is  the  flat-topped  hill  of  Dongargdvgudd.  It  is 
about  2400  feet  above  the  plain  and  is  covered  with  scattered 
trees  sheltering  tigers,  leopards,  and  wolves.  There  is  no  tillage 
and  there  are  no  hamlets.  About  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
Dongargavgudd  the  flat-topped  Samshergudd  rises  about  1800  feet 
from  the  plain.  Its  gentle  slopes  are  covered  with  rocks  and  a 
few  trees  which  shelter  hyenas,  wild  dogs,  and  hares.  About  three 
miles  south  of  Shamshergudd  the  flat-topped  hill  of  Machigad  or 
Bijganigudd  rises  about  1500  feet  above  the  plain.  It  is  covered 
with  trees  and  its  top  and  sides  are  tilled.  About  eight  miles  south 
of  M^higad  the  flat-topped  sloping  hill  of  Kumbhardegudd  rises 
about  1800  feet  from  the  plain.  It  is  covered  with  trees  which 
shelter  tigers,  leopards,  and  wolves.  Sampgaon  has  three  hills, 
Deshnur  about  ten  miles  north,  Ganimardi  about  ten  miles  south, 
and  Hitalmardi  about  eighteen  miles  south-west  of  Sampgaon.  The 
flat-topj)ed  Deshnur  hill,  about  1;320  feet  above  the  plain,  is  covered 
with  grass  and  brushwood.  Bedars.  Lingdyats,  and  Mardthds  till 
its  top  with  gram,  millet,  and  rdgi.  The  other  two  hills,  which  are 
also  flat-topped,  have  their  sides  covered  with  grass  and  brushwood. 
The  top  of  Hitalmardi  is  tilled  and  millet  and  rice  are  grown  on  it. 
The  J*arasgad  hills  are  flafc-topped  and  are  covered  with  brushwood 
and  prickly-pear  sheltering  panthers  and  wild  hog.  Of  these  hills 
Yellamma  about  425  feet  above  the  plain  is  three  miles,  and  Huli 
about  300  feet  above  the  plain  is  six  miles,  north-east  of  Saundatti ; 
Hirekummi,  a  Trigonometrical  Survey  Station,  2572  feet  above  the 
sea  and  500  to  600  feet  above  the  plslin,  is  about  eight  miles  south- 
east of  Saundatti ;  Someshvargndd  about  350  feet  above  the  plain 
is  about  thirteen  miles  north-west  of  Saundatti;  and  the  Parasgad 
•hill  is  about  a  mile  south  of  Saundatti.  The  Parasgad  hill  is  about 
600  feet  above  the  plain  and  2572  feet  abt)ve  the  sea  and  has  steep 
rocky  sides  difiicult  to  climb. 

The  district  drains  eastward  along  the  three  lines  of  the  Krishna 
in  the  north,  the  Ghatprabha  in  the  centre,  and  the  Malprabha  in  the 
south.    None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable,  arid  between  "February 
B  80—2 
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and  May  tlie  volume  of  the  Krishna  is  much  reduced,  and  the 
Ghatprabha  and  Malprabha  shrink  into  small  streamy.  AU  three 
have  worn  deep  courses  through  the  surface  black  soil  and  laterite, 
and  most  of  their  banks  are  covered  with  bdbhul  trees. 
,  The  source  of  the  Krishna  is  near  the  hill-station  of  Mahabaleshvar 
in'iSdtdra>  at  a  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  After  a  south- 
easterly eotfrse  of  about  1 75  miles,  through  SStara  and  parts  of  Sangli 
Mtraj  and  Kolhapur,  it  enters  Belgaum  at  the  village  of  Ganeshpur 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Chikodi,and, after  flowing  about  six  miles 
to  the  south-west,  receives  from  the  westthe  waters  of  thePanchganga. 
Below  this  meeting  the  united  streams  turn  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  south-east,  cross  a  narrow  strip  of  Kolh^pur,  and  enter 
Chikodi,  forming  iqr  about  five  miles  the  boundary  between  Ohikodi 
and  Athni,  until  at  the  village  of  Shdhapur,  the  river  turns  nearly 
west^  for  three  miles  when  it  again  changes  to  the"  south-east.  At 
this  point  it  receives  from  the^  west  the  waters  of  the  Dudhganga, 
which,  with  its  tributary  the  Vedganga,  drain  the  north  arid  west 
of  Chikodi.  Below  the  nieeting  the  river  runs  five  miles  to  the 
south-east  when  ,it  agaiu'  turns  north-east  for  about  eight  miles. 
Next  it  passes  throtfgh  Rdybdg  of  Kolhapur,  where,  near  Ohinchi, 
it  is  joined  by  a  streairiiet  called  Halhaula  in  Kanarese,  but  by 
Musalmans  called  Dudh  Nalla  or  Milk-river  from  its  white  water.i 
'  After  a  few  miles  it  suddenly  turns  north  and  enters  Athni,  where 
it  winds  to  the  south-east  and  then  to  the  north-east,  receiving  the 
Agrani  from  the~^  north  ab'out  eight  miles  south-west  of  Athni. 
,  Beyond  this  it  flows  south-east,  and  forming"  the  south  boundary  of 
jA^ni,  turns  north-east  till  it  enters  Kalddgi  near  a  village  called 
'Janvad.  Close  to  the  Krishna  are  many  plots  of  garden  land  and 
the  banks  are  covered  with  trees.  The  river  sides  are  steep  and 
■scarped  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  generally  of  black  soil  or 
laterite.  In  the  rocky  bed  arfe  many  bafe^wZ  shaded  islands.*  The 
■monsoon  freshes  fill  the  riVer  bed  from  bank  to  bank,  and,  as  a 
rule,  from  June  to  December  the  volume  of  water  is  very  large. 
During  the  dry  months  the  sti-eam  greatly  dwindles;  and  between 
March  and  June  there  is  but  a  scanty  flowi^  There  are  eight  ferries 
a.!t,Aindpur,  Hdlihdl,  Satti,  MahisvMgi,  Savadi,  Shirhati,  Chikk 
Padsalgi,  and  Hire  Padsalgi.  The  feriy  boats  are  round  wicker 
baskets  covered  with  leather,  twelve  to  flf teen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
able  to  carry  thitty  to  forty  passengers. 

From  its  source  in  Suridargad  to  the  north  of  the  E^m  pas^  till 
it  joins  the  Krishna  at  Kudli  Sangam  about  thirty  miles  north-east 
of    KaMdgi    the   Gsatpeabha  has   a   total  length  of  100   miles. 


'  Moor's  Narrative,  268.  v  -i 

^  On  one  of  these  islands  about  a  mile  east  of  Kudchi,  LieutenaiiJ;  Moor  of  Captaiill 
'  Little's    detachment   found   (1791)   a  beautiful  mango    grove  overshadowing  two 
•  Musalman    tombs.      One    was   of  a  Musalman  saint   named  Shaikh   Muhammud 
Suraj-ul-Din  and  the  other  of  a  princess  of  Balkh.  Both  had  travelled  so  far  to  mak« 
converts  to  the  true  faith.     They  settled  on  the  island  and  remained  for  many  yeatSi 
doing  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence.     Narrative,  269.  '''*M 

'  In  the  middle  of  May  1791  Lieutenant  Moor  found  the  Krishna  near  AinipW 
about  500  yards  from  bank  to  bank.  There  was  much  water,  the  deepest  part  onr^'" 
north  bank  being  five  feet.     Narrative^  269,  300. 
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After  flowing  abotit  thirty  miles  north-east  through  Kolh^pur  the' 
Ghatpeabha  enters  the  district  north  of  the  village  of  Shedihdl  at 
the  junction  of  the  Belgaum  and  Ohikodi  sub-divisions.  From 
Shedihal,  near  which  it  receives  the  'Tdmraparni  from  the  south,  the 
Ghatprabha  flows  about  twenty  miles  nOrth-east  across  the  Chikodi 
sub-division,  where  it  is 'joined  from  the  west  by  the  Harankatfhi. 
It  then  enters  Gokak  between  the  villages  of  Sultanpur  on  the  west 
and  Shivdpur  on  the  east.  Prom  this  it  takes  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
north,  running  along  the  boundary  of  the  sub-division.  It  again  turns 
suddenly  to  the  south-east  and  flows  in  an  almost  straight  course  to 
Gokak.  Three  miles  to  the  west  of  GokAk  rushing  through  a  rugged 
and  picturesque  gorge  between  two  ranges  of  sandstone  hills  and 
dashing  oyer  a  cliff  about  175  feet  highj  the  river  forms  the  falls  of 
Gokak,  whose  thundering  roar  is  heard  for  about  five  miles  round. 
Except  in  the  rainsi  little  water  is  seen  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river 
above  the  fall.  It  runs  in  narrow  channels  deep  cut  into  the  rock, 
till,  as  it  reaches  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  it  spreads  across  the  bed  of 
the  river.  For  some  distance  above  the  fall  the  force  of  the  current 
has  worn  many  large  holes  which  are  a  favourite  bathing-place  for 
Brahmans  and  others  who  come  to  visit  the  local  deity  Mahaling- 
eshvar.  The  grandeur  of  the  falls  varies  greatly  at  different  seasons, 
but  from  June  to  December ,  they  are  almost  always  worth  a  visit. 
A  little  above  the  iall  the  river  is  about  250  yards  across  bat  narrows 
to  eighty  as  it  reaches  the  brink  of  the  chasm.  This  narrowing 
greatly  increases  the  depth  and  the  speed  of  the  mass  of  water, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  a  second,  hurries  ten  feet  deep  down  the 
shelving  tables  of  rock.  The  denaeness  of  the  body  of  water,  and 
its  dull  muddy  colour  make  the  fall  seem  slow  and  sullen,^  But  the 
feeling  of  massive  weight  is  relieved  by  light  and  airy  clouds  of 
white  and  amber  spray,  which,  rising  from  the  depth  of  the  gorge  in 
curling  wreaths,  veil  the  foot  of  the  fall,  except  when  a  fitful  gUst 
sweeping  up  the  glen  scatters  the  spray.  Above  the  crest  of  the 
gorge  the  spray  vanishes  as  it  rises ;  but  it  again  gathers,  and  at  a 
little  distance  falls  in  gentle  showers.  Spray-bows,^  of  varying  bright- 
ness, clearness,  and  size,  lend  their  tints  to  the  ever  rising  vapour.* 

About  two  miles  below  the  falls,  and  half  a  mile  above  the  town 
of  Gokak,  the  Ghatprabha  receives  the  Markdndeya,  after  a  course 
of  about  forty  miles  from  the  hills  to  the  west  of  Belgaum.  From 
Gokdk  the  Ghatprabha  again  runs  north-east  and  passes  out  of 
Belgaum  into  the  Mudhol  state".  Except  among  hills  the  banks 
are  low  and  gently  sloping,  and,  in  places,  owing  to  the  hardness  of 
the  rock,  thff  bed  is  very  shallow.  Like  the  Krishna  it  is  unfit  for 
navigation.  In  1835  the  water  rose  so  high  as  to  cover  three  of  the 
flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  the  largest  of  the  temples  on  the  right 

•  A  tumbler  of  water  deposited  about  one-fiftieth  of  a  fine  reddish  clay.     Captain 
Newbold  in  Geological  Papers  on  Western  India,  354. 

( iJ  Spray -bows  like  rainbows  are  formed  only  on  the  surface  of  the  cloud  facing  the 
BUn.  'The  brightness  of  their  tints  depends  on  the  size  and  closeness  of  the  particles 
of  vapour.  They  are  brightest  where  the  particles  are  of  middle  size  and  closeness 
and  grow  dull  as  the  particles  are  smaller  and  denser.  The  largest  spray -bows  are  to, 
be  seen  in  the  evening.  They  form  an  arch  right  across  the  river,  and,  as  the  sun, 
sets,  rise,  withdraw,  and  vanish.    Memoir  Geological  Survey,  XII.  Fart  1. 89. 
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bank  of  tte  rirer  at  Gokak.  The  chief  ferries  are  at  Hddkal, 
Gfaodgiri,  Modga  Dodali,  HaDsihal;  Gokik,  Tigdi,  and  Dhavleshvar. 
Like  those  on  the  Krishna  the  boats  are  round  coracleB,  wicker-work 
covered  with  leather. 

Unlike  the  Krishna  and  the  Ghatprabfaa^  which  rise  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  district,  the  Malpkabha  has  its' source  among  the  eastern 
Sahyadri  spurs  about  eight  miles  "west  of  Jamboti  in  Khanapur. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  river  this  story  is  told:  In  the  village  of 
Kankumbi,  on  the  eastern  brow  of  the  Sahyadrisj  lived  a  man  who 
was  happy  in  being  the  husband  of  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman. 
In  spite  of  his  wife's  goodness  jealousy  seized  his  soul,  and  he  gave 
his  wife  neither  rest  nor  peace.  At  length;  driven  to  despair,  she 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  putting  up  a  prayer  to  Basava,  the  patron 
of  Lingayats,  threw  herself  into  a  mountain  tarn.  No  sooner  did 
the  pool  receive  this  sacrifice  than  its  waters  began  to  rise,  and, 
flowing  over  their  banks,  formed  a  river  which  was  called  Malprabha 
or  Malapahari,  the  Cleanser  from  Sin. 

From  its  source  in  Khandpur  the  Malprabha  runs  east  for  about 
thirteen  miles,  when  it  turns  south-east  for  about  eight  miles,  and 
then  north-east  past  the  towns  of  Khanapur  and  Lokodi.  In  thispart 
of  its  course,  though  it  is  shallow  in  the  fair  season,  it  continues  to 
flow  throughout  the  year.  Through  Sampgaon,  across  which  it  next 
flows  in  an  almost  easterly  direction,  it  is  a  sluggish  stream,  running 
in  a  deep  bed  between  high  steep  banks.^  Crossing  Parasgad  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  it  passes  into  the  Tofgal  state  near  the 
village  of  Basargi.  About  four  miles  noi'th  of  Saundatti  the  Mal- 
prabha rushes  violently  through  a  gorge  in  the  Manoli  hills*  Before 
the  river  wore  thisgorge  through  the.hills  the  plain  to  the  west  was 
probably  an  inland  lakei,  whose  surplus  waters  fell,  as  at  Gok^k,, 
over  the  north  face  of  the  cliff.  By  degrees  the  fall  wore  the  rock 
and  gradually  cut  a  passage  backwards  till  the  lake  was  reached  and 
its  waters  drained.  On  either  bank  of  the  gorge  is  a  rock  naturally 
formed  into  a  rough  figure.  These  rocks  are  the  subject  of  the 
following  story  :  In  former  days  the  river,  instead  of  passing  through 
the  hills,  crept  humbly  and  slowly  round  their  base.  One  day  a 
peacock,  who  sat  flaunting  his  gorgeous  tail  on  the  top  of  the  rocks, 
reproached  the  river  for  its  humility  in  creeping  round  the  base 
pf  the  hill  and  keeping  to  the  level  ground.  Enraged  at  the  peacock's  , 
taunts  the  river  suddenly  changed  its  course  and  rushed  to  the 
spot  on  which  the  peacock  was  sunning  himself.  Before  the  bird 
had  time  to  take  to  flight  he  was  changed  to  stone,  and  the  water 
bursting  the  barrier  of  rocks  broke  the  image  of  the  peacock 
one-half  of  it  on  either  bank.  From  this,  it  is  said,  the  place  took 
the  name  of  Navil  Tirth  or  the  Peacock's  Pool.^    The  gorge  which. 


*  At  Sangoli,  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Sampgaon,  Lieutenant  Moor,  of  Oaptaia 
Little's  detachment,  found  (May  1791-92)  the  Malprabha  about  two  hundred  yards 
across  with  two  feet  of  water  and  a  good  bottom.     Narrative,  45, 259. 

»  According  to  another  legend,  a  peacock,  hard  piressed  by  its  pursuers,  was 
unable  to  fly  over  the<!hain  of  hills  which  rises  to  the  north  of  the  great  black  plain. 
In  its. terror  it  cried  piteously  and  the  deity  of  the  Malprabha,  taking  pity  on  the 
bird,  clove  a  passage  through  the  rocks  by  which  it  escaped.  .-Finding  the  new 
passage  convenient^  the  goddess  adopted  it  as  a  channel  for  her  stream,  and  has, 
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is  about  300  feet  deep  includes  an  upper  or  south-western  half  not 
more  than  fifty  yards  wide,  and  a  lower  half  which  is  broader 
and  with  lower  banks.  The  upper  or  south-western  half  is  so 
narrow  that,  even  in  moderate  floods,  not  an  inch  of  margin  is  left 
between  the  water  and  the  vertical  walls  on  either  side.  During 
great  floods  the  water  rises  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  the  gorge,  and 
rushes  with  mighty  force,  forming  pot-holes  of  great  size  and 
depth,  which  at  every  new-moon  in  the  fa,ir  season,  when  the  water 
is  low,  are  largely  resorted  to  by  Hindu  devotees.  In  its  lower  or 
northern  half,  the  gorge  widens  considerably,  and  the  sides  decrease 
in  height,  till  the  quartzite  beds  die  out  in  a  level  flat  which  stretches 
for  some  distance  to  the  north-east. 

At  every  villaige  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  right  down  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  is  a  small  square  temple  containing  a  ling,  and  in 
front  of  the  small  low  door  is  almost  always  an  image  of  Basav  in 
the  form  of  the  sacred  bull.  The  banks  vary  much  in  character; 
in  some  parts  they  rise  sharply  from  the  water's  edge,  in  others  they 
have  a  gentle  slope,  and  in  a  few  places  the  river  runs  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  country  round.  Near  Manoli  the  Malprabha  receives 
from  the  left  the  Benakatti,  a  stream  which  rising  in  the  trap  hills 
near  Sategiri,  has  a  southerly  course  of  about  twenty  miles.  Besides 
the  BenAkatti,  though  both  from  the  north  and  the  south  many 
small  streams  fall  into  the  Malprabha,  it  has  no  important  feeders.  At 
Sogal,  ten  miles  west  of  the  Manoli  gorge,  a  stream  which  after 
a. southerly  course  of  about  five  miles  falls  into  the  Malprabha  near 
Kungari,  runs  southward  through  a  depression  in  the  quartzite  boun- 
dary ridge,  and  forms  a  very  picturesque  waterfall  in  a  semicircle  cut 
into  the  hard  quartzite  conglomerate.  The  fall  is  over  a  sheer  rock 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  high.  Above-the  principal  fall  are  two  minor  falls, 
which,  -with  an  old  temple  and  a  group  of  trees,  form  a  very  pretty 
scene.  '  The  chief  ferries  on  the  Malprabha  are  at  Jdmboti,  Khdndpur, 
Mugutkhdn-Hnbli,^  Turmuri,  Sangoli,  Virapur,  Yakundi,  and  Manoli. 
Besides  these  three  main  rivers,  where,  in  the  south-west,  the 
district  stretches  to  the  crest  of  the  Sahyadris,  the  Mahddayi,  a 
feeder  of  the  Goa  river,  and  the  Tilari,  a  small  river  near  the  Bdm 
pass,  drain  westward  through  clefts  in  the  crest  of  the  Sahyddris. 

Except  the  east  of  the  plain  country,  which  is  generally  badly  off 
for  water,  the  water-supply  is  plentiful.  In  Gokdk,  the  plain  from 
four  to  six  miles  wide,  between  the  Ghatprabha  and  the  chain  of  hills 
on  which  Mamddpur  stands,  is  formed  of  rich  black  soil  everywhere 
of  good  depth.  The  land  is  capable  of  yielding  the  richest  crops  if 
oiily  ,there  was  water.  But  the  rainfall  is  so  uncertain  that  only  once 
in  three  years  is  there  a  fair  harvest.  The  east  of  Parasgad  is  subject 
to  droughts  followed  in  the  hot  months  by  a  failure  of  drinking 
water.  In  otlier  parts  artificial  ponds  and  reservoirs  hold  drinking 
water  during  most  of  the  year. 
'  Geologically^  the  district  forms  three  great  belts.     In  the  south 


used  it  ever  since.  The_  river  at.this  spot  is  supposed  to  have  great  cleansing  power. 
Memoir  Geological  Survey,  XIL  Part  I.  99, 

-  ^  The  geological  sketch  of  the  district  has  been  compiled  from  Mr.  R.  B.  Foote's 
Memoir  on  the  Geological  Features  of  the  Southern  Maritha  Country  and  Adjacent 
Districts.     Geological  Survey  of  India,  XII.  Part  I.  of  1877. 
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is  a  narrow  strip  of  gneissio  rockj  in  the  centre  are  quartzite  and 
limestone  partly  overlaid  by  two  great  bands  of  trapj  and  in  the 
north  and  west  are  trap  and  iron-clay.  The  earliest  traceable  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Belgaum  rocks  is  the  making  of  the  stratified 
schist.  This  process  was  probably  continued  at  intervals  through  long^ 
periods.  The  schist  beds  were  then  .forced  up,  broken,  and  their; 
character  changed  by  a  VQlcanic  eruption,  of  which  certain  old  highly 
crystalline  trap  dykes  are  a  record.  After  remaining  as  land  through 
long  ages  the  gneissic  rocks  sank,  were  worn  by  the  sea,  and  as  they 
sank  still  lowefj  sandstones  and  limestones  were  formed  from  their 
ruins  and  laid  over  them.  Another  volcanic  eruption  forced  the 
sandstones  and  limestones  above  sea  level,  changed  their  character, 
and  twisted  and  broke  them.  For  long  they  continued  as  land, 
weathering  into  hiUs  and  valleys,  the  rivers  widening  in  places  into 
small  lakes  where  cross  ridges  checked  their  flow.  Next,  from  the 
north-west,  lava  flows  rolled  over  this  rugged  country,  filling  valleys 
and  leaving  swelling  downs  and  shallow  hollows.  Of  these  flows  only 
a  few  reached  the  east  of  the  district,  but  towards  the  west  at  least 
eight  great  flows  came  at  intervals  and  lay  one  over  the  other.  Since  > 
the  flow  of  lava  ceased  the  general  lie  of  the  country  has  not  changed. 
The  surface  has  been  greatly  worn,  but  the'  wearing  forces  have 
apparently  entirely  been  air-forces,  sun,  rain,  and  wind.  Though  over 
large  areas  it  has  now  disappeared  the  iron-clay  capping  of  Bdgedgudd 
near  Gok^k  shows  that  the  latest  lava  flow  spread  at  least-  as  far 
east  as  the  centre  of  the  district.  The  rivers  have  long  forced  their, 
way  east  through  the  hardest  hills.  But  rocks  formed  under  fresh 
water  and  gravel  and  shingle  beds  on  river  banks,  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
above  present  flood  levels,  show  that  at  some  period  after  the -.latest 
outflow  of  lava  the  country  was  in  places  covered  with  lakes.  Since* 
their  outflow  air  and  water  have  changed  the  latest  lava  beds  into  an 
iron-clay  rock  that  caps  most  of  the  higher  hills,  and  in  the  plains 
the  traps  have  weathered  into  red  soil,  and  traps  sandstones  and 
gneiss  mixed  with  vegetable  matter  have  weathered  into  black  soil. 
The  rocks  are  almost  entirely  without  organic  remains.  Almost  the 
only  signs  of  plant  or  of  animal  life  are  in  j-ecent  alluvia,  where/ 
besides  shells,  the  bones  of  a  wild  ox  and  of  an  extinct  species  of 
rhinoceros  have  been  found. 

Beginning  from   the  surface  the  succession    of  the  geological 
formations  is : 

Post  Tertiary  or  Recent: 

7.  Sub-aerial  Formations  and  Soils. 
6.  Alluvia. 
Later  Tertiary : 

5.  Bone-bearing  Deposits. 
Upper  Secondary : 
4.  Decoan  Trap  and  Associated  Formations 

(6)  Iron-day  (laterite)  Formations,    (a)  Intertrappean  Lake  Beds. 
3.  Infra-trappean  Formations,  Lameta  Beds. 

2.  KaUdgi  Series  of  Sandstones  and  Quartzites  (Sub-metamorphic). 
Azoic :  - 

I.  Gneissic  (Metamorphic)  Series  with  Associated  Intrusive  Rocks. 
For  descriptive   purposes  the    different   formations "  come    most 
conveniently  in  their  true  geological  or  ascending  order. 
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Within  Belgaum  limits^  tlie  Gneissic  Eocks  form  a  belt  that  stretches 
across  the  south  of  the  district  varying  in  breadth  from  two  to  six 
miles. .  Besides  in  this  belt  gneissic  rocks  appear  as  inliers  in  some 
cases  among  sandstones  and  quartzites,  in  other  cases  among  trap.^ 
It  has  not  been  settled  whether  all  the  gneissic  rocks;  belong  to  the 
same  geological  age.  Full  inquiry  will  probably  show  that  they 
admit  of  subdivision  and  classification.  The  series  includes  a  very 
considerable  variety  of  rocks,  schistose  or  granitoid,  separated  into 
great  sharply-defined  bands,  which,  in  many  cases,  may  be  traced 
across  the  country  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  younger  traps, 
across  Dharwdr  to  the  Tungbhadra.  and  away  into  Bellari  and 
North  Maisur. 

West  of  the  Dh^rw^r-Belgaum  road  the  gneiss  is  greatly  obscured 
by  lateritic  or  lithomargio  surface  deposits.  Beyond  these,  near 
Khdnflpur,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Belgaum,  is  a  broad  belt  of 
granitoid  gneiss,  the  bedding  of  which  is  doubtful.  Pnrthei"  west  is 
a  great  development  of  very  schistose  chiefly  micaceous  gneiss  with 
some  very  thick  beds  of  crystalline  limestone,  the  strike  of  which  is 
diflBcult  to  indicate  as  the  beds  roll  at  low  angles.  These  beds  show 
much  the,  same  position  in  the  several  sections  at  Bhimgad  and  in  the 
Tilari  ravine.  The  rocks  met  with  in  the  gneissic  series  are  divided 
into  two  great  groups,  the  granitoid,  which  are  highly  crystalline  and 
massive,  and  the  schistose,  which  are  less  crystalline  and  often  highly 
foliated  and  distinctly  bedded.  The  schistose  areas  differ  from  the 
granitoid  areas  by  the  much  greater  smoothness  of  their  surface.  Even 
when  they  form  hills  the  hills  are  in  most  cases  gently  rounded,  the 
scenery  is  commonplace  and  tame,  and  there  is  a  want  of  vegetation. 
A  band  of  granitoid  gneiss  crossing  the  Malprabha,  and  numerous 
dykes  having  a  north-east  to  south-west  course,  appear  in  the 
Kath^rigad  valley,  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  TorgaL  Another 
granitoid  band  forms  some  noticeable  hills  at  Ganibail,  twelve  miles 
south  of  Belgaum,  and  passes  south  through  Khanapur  to  the 
Nandgad  hills.  Besides,  at  Saundatti,  a  very  broad  band  of  schistose 
rooks  appears  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Malprabha  at  Bdil  Hongal, 
about  ten  miles  west  of  the  Katharigad  granitoid  band,  and  stretches 
south-west  within  a  few  miles  of  Khanapur,  where.it  joins  the  most 
westerly  band  of  granitoid  gneiss. 

The  commonest  type  of  granitoid  gneiss  is  a  more  or  less 
porphyrifcic  rock  consisting  of .  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende  in 
•varying  proportions.  The  felspar  very  frequently  predominates. 
As  a  rule  the  granitoid  varieties  are  not  distinctly  bedded.  The 
transition  from  the  highly  crystalline  massive  form  to  distinctly 
bedded  and  even  schistose  rocks  is  often  seen  near  the  boundaries 
of  granitoid  areas.  The  granitoid  gneiss  in  those  cases  shows  a 
broadly  banded  structure,  the    bands    being  parallel  to  the  true 
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'  There  are  twelve  chief  inliers  :  the  Kathirigad  inlier  thirty  miles  east ,  of  Bel- 
gaum ;  the  Halki  and  Budniir  inlier  north  of  the  Belgaum-KalAdgi  road ;  west  of 
these  are  the  Vannur  and  PichApur  inliers  ;  to  the  north  of  these  are  three  other 
inliers  at  Kelvi,  .Mamdipur,  and  Gokdk  ;  further  south  are  two  inliers  in  the 
Belganm  valley  ;  and  west  of  Belgauni  close  to  Patna^two  small  inliers  show  through 
the  Beccan  trap.  '     . 
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foliation  of  the  less  altered  rocks,  and  being  in  fact  the  tijue  layers 
of  original  deposition.  . 

The  two  chief  varieties  of  schist  are  micaceous  and  hasmatite.  The 
micaceous  schists,  though  uncommon  in  the  east,  are  seen  in  vast 
thickness  in  the  ravines  of  the  Mahad^yi  and  Tilari  and  m  the 
scarps  south  of  the  Parvd,r  and  Rd,m  passes.  Of  haamatite  schists 
numerous  beds  are  found  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Malprabha  in 
the  Bdil  Hongal  schistose  band  where  they  form  conspicuous  ridges 
among  the  softer  schistose  rocks.  Their  silicious  laminae  are 
generally  very  fine-grained,  and  are  often  as  semi-vitreous  in  texture 
as  true  quartzites.  Their  colour  varies  from  nearly  white  to  bright 
red  or  even  dull  brown.  The  true  foliation  or  bedding  of  the  rock 
is  almost  always  perfectly  preserved.  They  are  poor  in  iron,  and 
rarely  show  much  of  the  red  staining,  though  they  are  frequently 
jaspideous  in  texture.  The  country  is  covered  with  their  debris  to 
a  remarkable  extent.  Minute  and  small  quantities  of  gold  are  found 
associated  with  haematite  beds  in  some  of  the  streamlets  about 
Bail  Hongal  and  Belovadi. 

Associated  with  the  schistose  members  of  the  gneissic  series  are 
beds  of  crystalline  limestone.  On  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
masses  of  this  limestone  stands  Bhimgad' fort,  about  twenty -five 
miles  south-west  of  Belgaum.  From  the  north  side  of  the  great 
Mah^dayi  ravine,  looking  over  the  scarp  formed  by  the  edge  of  the 
trap  area,  Bhimgad,  with  neighbouring  limestone  peaks  and  several 
huge  masses  which  have  slipped  into  the  valley,  forms  a  wild  and 
most  beautiful  scene.  The  dolomite  beds  extend  southward  from 
Bhimgad  across  the  Kel  or  Talevadi  pass  and  up  the  northern  slope 
of  Darshindongar  the  highest  hill  in  this  part  of  the  Sahyddris. 
Here,  as ,  at  Bhimgad,  the  limestone  is  a  light  gray  sacharoid 
magnesian  with  numerous  quartz  laminae.^  Near  the  east  gate  of 
Bhimgad  a  large  quantity  of  dark  blackish  brown  powder  is  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  dolomite  from  which  it  has  evidently 
.weathered.  The  face  of  the  limestone  which  is  here  greatly  -hid 
by  vegetation  is  darker  than  in  the  main  mass  of  the  mountaini 
There  are  three  other  chief  instances  of  crystalline  limestones. 
A  gray  crystalline  limestone  underlying  the  haematite-schist  bed 
which  forms  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  south  of  Bdil  Hongal  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Malprabha;  a  small  outcrop  of  very  silicious  gray 
limestone  which  forms  two  small  inliers  four  miles  east  of  Ne^argi  on 
the  Belgaum-Kaladgi  road ;  and  to  the  east  of  Gudganhatti,  six  miles 
north-east  of  Nesargi,  a  very  considerable  bed  of  gray  limestone 
associated  with  argillaceous  and  micaceous  schists. 

Of  trap,  granite,  and  quartz  the  three  chief  foreign  dykes  or 
reefs  that  cross  the  South- Maratha  gneiss,  the  only  reefs  of  any  size 
within  Belgaum  limits,  are  trap  dykes.  A  numerous  set  of  dykes, 
with  a  north-east  to  south-west  course,  cross  the  gneiss  inlier  in 
the  KathArigad  hills.  The  liargest  of  this  group  is  a  very  broad  dyke 
which,  rising  from  the  black  soil  three  miles  north-west  of  Behvur, 


'  An  analysis  of  tlie  dolomite  showed  water  and  organic  matter  4*0  ;  carbonate  oi 
lime  56'4  ;  carbonate  of  magncsja  34*8  ;  oxide  of  iron  with  a  little  alnmina  and  man- 
ganese 3'6 ;  insoluble  2-2. 
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runs  for  about  eight  mileSj  till  it  joins  another  very  large  dyke. 
Beyond  this  dyke  it  does  not  reappear^  or  is  again  immediately  lost 
under  the  alluvium  of  the  Krishna  at  Madukop.  An  intrasion  of 
dioritio  trap,  surrounded  by  a  vast  unbroken  spread  of  cotton  soil, 
occurs  at  Asmatti,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Parasgad,  and  forms  a 
long  low  rocky  hill.  To  the  north  and  south  the  ridge  dies  away 
rapidly  under  the.  cotton  soil,  but  groups  of  large  masses  stand  out 
at  intervals  showing  that  it  stretches  north-west  and  south-east  for 
about  three  miles  with  a  width  of  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile. 

A  great  series  of  quartzite,  sandstone,  and  limestone  rocks,  in 
many  respects  closely  resembling  the  Kadapah  series,^  forms  a  well 
marked  basin,  lying  mainly  between  the  banks  of  the  Krishna  and 
the  Malprabha  rivers.  In  geological  sequence  these  rocks  are  next 
in  age  to  the  gneissic  series  on  which  they  directly  and  unconformably 
rest.  Their  broken  ridges  of  varied  outline  relieve  the  dullness  of  the 
central  and  eastern  plain,  but  their  barren  sandy  soil  is  unfavourable 
to  vegetation.  Within  Belgaum  limits  the  rocks  that  belong  to  the 
Kalddgi  series  are  of  two  leading  varieties,  quartzites  and  limestones. 
The  quartzites  are  found  in  a  line  that  runs  from  Daddi  in  the  west  to 
Ramdurg  in  the  east,  about  two-thirds  from  the  north  of  the  district. 
The  limestones,  which  are  of  later  formation  than  the  quartzites, 
occur  in  an  inner  basin  in  the  eastern  centre  of  the  district,  a 
space  about  fifteen  miles  from  north  to  south  and  about  thirty 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Beyond  these  limits,  quartzite  and  limestone 
rocks  appear  in  many  parts  of  the  district  bpth  as  outliers  resting 
on  older  rocks,  and  as  inliers,  exposed  by  denudation  within  the  area 
of  younger  rocks.  The  chief  of  the  inliers  are  to  the  west, 
the  Mangaon  inlier  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Harank^shi,  the 
Shengaon  and  Assangaon  inliers  in  the  valleys  of  the  Vedganga  and 
Dudhganga  in  Kolhapur,  and  a  group  of  large  and  small  inliers  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Grhatprabha  near  Yddv^d  about  nine  miles 
south-west  of  Mudhol.  Of  the  outliers  one  of  some  importance  caps 
the  Parasgad  Mil  and  two  small  ones  occur  a  little  to  the  north-east. 

The  series,  as  a  whole,  where  disturbed,  is  decidedly  metamorphic. 
The  disturbed  parts  lie  within  the  Kal^dgi  basin,  the  undisturbed 
parts  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  western  outliers.  As  no  trace  of 
any  organism  has  been  detected  the  series  may  for  the  present  be 
regarded  as  lifeless  or  azoic. 

The  whole  series  may  be  subdivided  as  follows  in    descending 

order : 

B. — Upp&r  Kal&dgi  Series.  Feet. 

6.  Shales  Limestones  and  Haematite  Schists  ...  2000 

5.  Quartzites  with  local  Conglomerates  and  Breccias  ...  1200-1800 

A. — Lower  Kal&dgi  Series- 

4.  Limestones  Clays  and  Shales ...        5000-6000 

Sandstones  and  Shales ...         ...T' 

Silioious  Limestones  and  Homstone  or  chevty  Breccias  V     3000-5000 


3. 

2.  

1,  Quartzites  Conglomerates  and  Sandstones 


»This 
deney  between 

B  80-3 


series  takes  its  name  from  Kadapah  a  British  district  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
tween  13°  12'  and  16°  19/  north  latitude  and  77°  52'  and  79°  48'  east  longitude. 
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The  total  thickness  of  the  series  is  not  clearly  known.  Near 
Kalddgi  the  depth  is  not  less  than  10,000  to  15,000  feet,  and  in  the 
west,  among  the  Sahyddris,-  where  all  the  rocks  apparently  belong  to 
the  lower  series,  the  thickness  is  not  less  than  1000  feet. 

Rocks- belonging  to  the  upper  series  are  found  only  over  small 
areas  in  the  east  of  the  district.  The  chief  places  are  to  the  west 
of  Lokdpur  and  to  the  west  and  east  of  Yadvdd.  Of  the  upper  series 
of  rocks  the  limestones  of  the  higher  portion  are  found  only  in  the 
east.  This  limestone  tract  is  on  the  eastern  boundary  about  fifteen 
miles  from  north  to  south,  from  about  five  miles  south  of  Mudhol 
to  about  ten  miles  north  of  Rdmdurg.  It  stretches  in  a  broken  belt 
about  thirty  miles  north-west  into  the  trap  country,  narrowing  till 
it  ends  near  Beshati  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Grhatprabha  aboat 
twenty  miles  below  Gokak-.  The  remaining  rocks  of  this  series 
belong  to  the  quartzites  and  shales,  the  lowest  section  of  the  Lower 
Kaladgi  Series.  These  form  an  irregular  winding  belt,  which, 
beginning  about  five  miles  on  either  side  of  Ramdurg  in  the  east, 
stretches  first  north-west  to  Gokak,  and  then  south-west  to  Daddi  in 
a  band  ten  to  twenty  miles  broad. 

The  base  of  the  Kalddgi  series  rests  on  the  gneissic  rocks  whose 
surface  was  so  uneven  that  in  places  the  basement  beds  of  the 
quartzites  and  sandstones  may  be  seen  lapping  round  prominences 
rising  from  the  surface  of  the  older  rocks.  The  silicions  rocks  of 
the  lowest  Kalddgi  sections  are  entirely  of  materials  taken  from 
worn  gneiss.  The  two  sections  of  the  Lower  Kaladgi  series  may- be 
further  divided  as  follows :  - 

II.  4.  Limestones  Clays  and  Shales. 
3.  Sandstones  and  Shales. 
I.  2.  Silicions  Limestones  and  Hornstpiie  Breccias. 
1.  Quartzites  Conglomerates  and  Sandstones. 

The  three  lowest  subdivisions  are  so  closely  connected  that  they 
may  be  best  taken  together  in  the  same  section.  The  baseinent 
beds  of  the  Lower  Kaladgi  Series  consist  of  conglomerates,  grits, 
sandstones,  and  quartzites  of  great  aggregate  thickness.  There  are 
occasional  beds  of  shale  or  shaley  flags,  and  in  one  place  several  beds  " 
of  hsematite  schists.  AH  the  outliers  belong  to  this  section  of  the 
series.  In  the  rocks  of  the  series  there  is  great  local  diversity  of 
texture  and  colour.  At  the  same  time  the  relative  characters  of  the 
more  important  subdivisions  are  to  a  great  extent  constant,  and  the 
gradual  decrease  in  coarseness  of  texture  from  below  upwards  holds 
good  almost  everywhere.  Resting  upon  the  basement  beds,  in  the 
east  and  south  of  the  basin,  are  found  beds  of  intensely  silicions 
limestone,  which,  in  many  places  pass  or  seem  to  pass  into  very 
characteristic  hor;astone  or  cherty  breccias.  Resting  upon  these  come 
in  naost  parts  of  the  basin  the  clays,  shales,  and  limestones  that  are 
grouped  together  in  sub-section  4.  In  the  south  and  west  of  the 
basin  an  important  group  of  sandstones  and  shaks  appears  between 
the  breccia  beds  and  the  base  of  sub-section  4.  But  the  imperfect  - 
character  of  the  local  sections  and  the  presence  of  a  broad  band  of 
Deccan  trap  combine  to  make  the  relations  of  the  beds  obscure  and 
doubtful.    As  a  rule  the  rocks  of  this  section  lie  somewhat  upturned. 
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the  outer  boundary  scarps  forming  a  true  basement  edge,  Witbin 
the  basiUj  they  are  usually  waving,  but  in  some  places  are  horizontal, 
and  in  others  are  much  disturbed  and  crumpled.  In  the  western 
outliers  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  are  almost  undisturbed 
and  show  a  minimum  of  metamorphic  action. 

The  colour  of  the  conglomerates  and  lower  grits  varies  much 
more  than  the  colour  of  the  higher  beds.  Among  the  conglomerates 
the  chief  shades  are  purplish-gray  and  dark  purple,  pinkish-gray 
from  the  decomposed  granite-gneiss,  whitish-gray  where  there  are 
many  quartz  pebbles,  and  much  light  reddish- brown.  The  shaley 
beds  are  usually  drab  or  pale  ashy-gray.  Near  the  jaspery  haematite 
schists  of  the  gneiss  the  conglomerates  are  in  many  places  almost 
entirely  composed  of  rolled  or  angular  fragments  of  the  jaspery 
haematite  of  all  colours  peculiar  to  those  beds. 

The  cherty  breccia  beds,  which  are  peculiar  features  of  the  KaMdgi 
basin,  by  weathering  into  disconnected  masses,  obscure  the  relations 
between  the  underlying  and  the  overlying  rocks.  The  position  and 
the  relations  to  the  great  bands  of  very  silicious  limestone,  which 
occur  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  Manoli,  seem  to  show  that  the 
breccias  are  altered  silicious  limestone.  The  change  from  limestone 
to  breccia  was  probably  caused  by  highly  acidulated  water  soaking 
in  and  carrying  away  so  much  chalky  matter  that  the  cherty  skeleton 
was  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  overlying  rocks.  Subsequent 
infiltration  of  flinty  chalky  and  iron-clay  matter  formed  the  crushed 
chert  into  a  breccia  with  variable  cement.  The  greater  part  of  this 
change  probably  took  place  daring  the  period  of  volcanic  energy 
which  produced  the  Deccan  trap. 

The  following  details  of  sections  show  the  character  of  the  Kalddgi 
quartzite  hills  in  different  parts  of  the  district : 

At  Gokak,  the  great  series  of  pebbly  and  gritty  quartzites  are 
remarkably  uniform  in  colour  and  texture.  Drab  to  reddish  brown 
are  the  leading  colours.  The  best  section  is  in  the  gorge  of  the 
river  just  below  the  fall.  Here  the  exposed  thickness  of  quartzites 
and  conglomerates  cannot  be  much  less  than  400  feet,  of  which  more 
than  300  are  exposed  in  the  cliff  on  the  north  side  of  the  falls.^ 
The  curved  lines  showing  the  outcrops  of  the  quartzite  beds  are 
very  conspicuous  on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  For  some  distance  above 
the  fall  the  water  ^  runs  at  a  great  pace,  and  in  consequence  has  worn 
in  the  very  hard  quartzite  rdany  fine  specimens  of  pot-holes  some 
beds  of  which  both  here  and  in  many  neighbouring  sections  are 
typical   waxy    quartzites  showing  beautifully  preserved   rippling. 
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'  The  cliffs  flanking  the  right  side  of  the  river  below  were  found  by  Captain 
Newbold  rent-by  nearly  vertical  fissures  from  summit  to  base.  Two  of  the  largest, 
■*ith  a  'direction  of  east-south-east,  were  crossejl  nearly  at  right  angles  by  minor 
cracks,  which  thus  insulated  portions  of  the  rock.  The  bases  of  these  tottering 
pinnacles  were  often  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  water  and  the  mass  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  stream.    Geological  Papers  on  Western  India,  355. 

*  At  Konur,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  above  the  Gokdk  falls,  a  tumblerful  of  the 
turbid  water  deposited  one-fiftieth  of  its  bulk  of  a  fine  reddish  clay,  not  calcareous, 
Sie  pebbles  brought  down  were  chiefly  quartz,  granite,  and  hypogene  schist,  with 

■  ined  grains  of  magnetic  iron.    Geological  Papers  on 


a  few  calcedonies  ;  the  sand  contained 
Western  India,  355. 
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A  large  fissure^  in  the  cliff  wMch  forms  the  south  side  of  the  gorge, 
is  really  composed  of  joint  fissures  much  enlarged  by  the  partial 
sliding  forward  of  the  rocky  masses. 

In  spite  of  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  the  gorge  is  cut  fully  a  mile 
back  from  the  general  scarp  of  the  Gokdk  hills.  This  scarp  must 
have  had  something  of  its  present  shape  before  the  outpouring  of  the 
Deccan  trap.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  quartzite 
rocks  were  more  worn  away  before  than  they  have  been  since  the 
outpouring  of  the  trap  flows. 

Two  small  but  very  marked  outliers  of  the  basement  conglomerate 
beds  cap  isolated  and  almost  conical  schistose  hills,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  Ghatprabha  where  it  issues  from  the  gorge  below  the 
falls.  These  conglomerate  beds  form  sharply  scarped  table  tops  to 
two  hills  of  hornblendic  and  micaceous  schist.  The  larger  hill,  which 
rises  more  than  600  feet  above  Gokak,  overlooks  a  great  part  of  the 
quartzite  plateau  which  stretches  away  far  to  the  south-west. 

Very  .  beautiful  quartzite  cliffs,  whose  bright  red  contrasts 
splendidly  with  the  encircling  green  brushwood,  occur  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mdrkdndeya,  two  miles  south-west  of  Gok^k,  and  especially 
in  a  great  ravine  that  opens  into  the  valley  from  the  Earabgatti 
plateau  on  the  south.  Round  many  parts  of  the  Gokak  scarp  the 
edges  of  the  conglomerate  beds  form  wall-like  cliffs,  and  occasionally 
from  the  more  rapid  weathering  of  the  schistose  beds  in  the  under- 
lying gneiss,  fallen  quartzite  and  conglomerate  masses  strew  the 
sides  and  bases  of  the  hills. 

The  Gokak  scarp  disappears  northward  under  the  Deccan  trap 
at  Arbhavi,  four  mUes  north  of  Gokdk.  To  the  south  it  forms  two 
bold  headlands  jutting  east.  Further  south  it  is  lost,  and  the  beds 
forming  it  dip  southward,  and  then  roll  generally  at  low  angles  over 
a  large  area  covered  with  small  wooded  hills  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kelvi  and  its  tributaries.  It  stretches  south  through  Lakhmd,pur 
and  Deshnur  to  Marihal,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Belgaum,  east  to 
Mamddpur  and  Nandi,  and  west  to  the  Mdrkdndeya  river  on  the 
Pachdpur-Ankalgi  valley.  Throughout  this  region  the  sandstones 
less  frequently  assume  the  character  of  quartzites,  having  been 
exposed  to  a  decidedly  smaller  degree  of  metamorphism.  The 
coarser  beds,  as  conglomerates  and  grits,  show  little  change,  but 


1  The  head  of  the  fissure  is  elliptical  in  form,  with  Mural  sides  of  sandstone,  which, 
in  its  lower  portions,  is  interstratified  with  layers  of  shale  of  a,  purplish-brown  and 
yellowish-brown  colour,  with  minute  spangles  of  mica  disseminated  and  between  the 
laminse  containing  incrustations  of  common  alum.  The  head  appears  to  have  been 
cut  back  about  100  yards  by  the  wearing  of  the  water.  Large  rocks  with  angular 
unworn  surfaces  evidently  dislodged  from  the  rooks  on  the  spot  are  seen  in  the  bed 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  river  below  the  deep  receptacle  of  the  fallen  waters  and  on 
its  margin.  At  the  bottom  of  the* deep  fissures  in  the  sandstone  cliffs  there  were 
heaps  of  fallen  fragments  of  rocks  intermingled  with  bones  and  dimg  of  bats,  rats, 
wild  pigeons,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  upper  portions  of  the  fissures,  with  their  sides 
marked  with  shallow  polished  grooves,  were  also  choked  with  rubbish  and  rocks. 
Captain  Newbold  made  two  holes  through  the  floor  of  the  chief  fissure.  After 
penetrating  the  surface  layer  of  loose  stones  a  fine  red  earth  was  found  imbedding  - 
angular  fragments  of  sandstone  and  a  few  rounded  pebbles  of  sandstone  and  quartz. 
Geological  Papers  on  Western  India,  355,  356. 
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some  of  the  fine  grained  beds,  even  where  they  lie  horizontally  or 
very  nearly  horizontally,  are  true  quartzites.  Where  the  beds  have 
been  disturbed  the  amount  of  metamorphism  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  disturbance. 

The  same  characteristics  are  found  in  the  rocks  that  stretch 
west  across  the  Markandeya  river  to  the  Kakti  and  Kankumbi  scarps 
near  Belgaum  and  along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Grhatprabha  past 
Konur,  Ghodgiri,  Majti,  Vatmuri,  Sutgatti,  and  Daddi  to  the  extreme 
west  of  the  XaMdgi  basin  at  Vatangi.  The  two  gneiss  inliers  of 
Iranhatti  and  Yellapur  seem  to  be  high  points  of  the  old  gneissic 
surface,  round  which  the  true  basement  beds  of  the  quartzite  series 
are  not  exposed. 

The  lower  Kaladgi  quartzites  and  sand&tpnes  at  Vatangi  in  the 
extreme  west  are  covered  on  three  sides  by  Deccan  trap  flows. 
Beyond  the  ridge  of  trap,  which  covers  the  quartzites  west  and  north 
of  Vatangi,  the  quartzites  reappear  in  the  valley  of  the  Harankashi, 
occupying  a  considerable  area  near  the  village  of  M^ngaon.  The 
rocks  that  form  this  inlier  present  no  peculiar  features.  They  are 
quartzites  and  grits  which  mostly  dip  northward  or  north-west  at 
low  angles.  They  are  best  exposed  in  the  row  of  hills  which  runs 
south-east  from  Salgaon  on  the  bank  of  the  Harankashi  and  joins 
the  trap  ridge.  The  quartzites  and  grits  are  mostly  pale  coloured 
and  fine-grained,  and  form  a  series  of  beds  several  hundred  fee.t 
thick.  Of  the  same  character  of  rock  are  the  beds  that  form 
smaller  inliers  in  the  valley  of  the  Vedganga,  eight  miles  north- 
west of  Mdngaon.  These  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  between 
Yengol  and  Shengaon  and  are  four  in  numberj  the  southmost,  close 
to  the  village  of  Yengol,  forming  a  small  outstanding  hill  200  to 
300  feet  high.  Here  all  the  beds  dip  north-west  5°  to  10°.  The 
other  inliers  are  simply  exposures  on  the  fianks  of  the  great  ridges. 

Passing  to  the  south-west  limit  of  the  quartzite  series,  at  Kdkti, 
about  five  miles  north  of  Belgaum,  the  rock  forms  a  scarp  whose 
base  is  hidden  by  a  thick  talus,  or  slope  of  fragments,  abutting 
on  a  broad  alluvial  flat,  which  has  gathered  in  the  valley  of  the 
Markandeya  above  the  gorge  by  which  that  river  flows  through  the 
congeries  of  hills  and  small  quartzite  plateaus  that  lie  between 
Kakti  and  the  Ankalgi  valley.  This  scarp  is  merely  the  north-west 
continuation  of  the  scarp  that  forms  the  boundary  of  the  quartzite 
plateau  to  the  north  of  the  Belgaum  valley,  and  along  the  entire 
base  of  which  the  underlying  metamorphic  rocks  are  to  be  seen. 
From  the  relative  position  of  the  trap  flows  that  form  the  base  of 
the  great  flat-topped  One  Tree  Hill  to  the  north-east  of  Belgaum,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Kdkti  scarp  was  formed  before  the  outpouring  of 
those  particular  trap  flows,  and  not  improbably  before  the  very 
earliest  trap  flows.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  scarp  extends  far  to 
the  north-west  under  the  overlying  trap.  The  form  of  the  ground 
at  Rdiigoli  on  the  Tamrapami,  and  at  Yengol  in  the  valley  of  the 
Vedganga,  suggests  the  idea  that  the  scarps  there  seen  are  really 
the  great  boundary  scarp  of  the  westward  extension  of  the  Kaladgi 
basin,  although  the  base  of  the  scarp  is  not  sufiioiently  uncovered 
to  show  the  underlying  metamorphics. 
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Both  above  Kakti  and  along  the  south  scarp  above  tfankumbi  a 
succession  of  conglomerate  and  grit  beds,  with  some  compact 
quartzites  intercalated  between  them,  are  seen  to  dip  north  or  nor-th- 
east  at  low  angles.  Farther  north  other  gritty  and  pebbly  beds 
are  met  overlying  the  beds  which  form  the  scarp.  These  saarp 
bed:S  pass  across  the  slightly  inclined  plateau  to  the  gorge  of  the 
Mdrkandeya  near  Nandi,  north  of  which  come  other  quartzites 
which  stretch  to  the  valley  of  the  Ghatprabha  near  Sutgatti  and 
Vantmuri  aJaout  half-way  between  Daddi  and  Pdchdpur.  The  very 
gritty  and  conglomerate  character  of  the  beds  in  the  Kakti  plateau 
changes  gradually  eastward,  so  that  near  Hoskatti  and  Hanbarkatti 
qiiartzite  beds  predominate.  How  very  greatly  this  part  of  the 
KaMdgi  basin  was  worn  before  the  trap  was  poured  out  is  shown  by 
the  quartzite  beds  that  cap  the  Budnur  hill,  a  gneissic  inlier  among 
the  trap.  A  fine  section  of  the  quartzites,  which  there  form  the  base- 
ment of  the  KaMdgi  Series,  occurs  in  the  valley  north  of  Sidddpur^ 
where  the  Budnur  stream  enters  the  Kalddgi  basin  by  a  picturesque 
gorge.  The  beds  dip  12°  north-east.  At  the  next  gorge  eastward 
from  Sidddpur  the  edge  of  the  basin  is  more  than  usually  uptilted 
and  the  quartzite  beds  have  a  dip  of  30°  to  35°  north-east. 

At  Murgodj  in  the  west  of  Parasgad,  a  set  of  quartzite  beds  forms 
the  actual  base  of  the  series,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  set  of  conglomerates 
with  sandstone,  forming  the  surface  of  great  part  of  the  plateau 
east  of  the  vUlage.  The  surface  of  this  plateau  has  been  greatly 
broken  by  weathering,  but  has  reformed  into  a  breccia  pavement, 
made  of  an  iron  cement  apparently  of  sub-aerial  origin.  The  pebbles 
included  in  the  conglomerates  are  mostly  of  an  older  quartzite, 
probably  of  gneissic  age.  The  beds  which  form  the  plateau  east  of 
the  village  rise  eastward  to  the  apex  of  the  flat  dome  of  Kathdrigad,. 
The  arch  of  the  dome  is  seamed  by  deep  fissures,  which,  cutting 
through  the  mass  of  quartzites,  show  the  underlying  granite  gneiss. 
East  of  Kathdrigad  the  quartzites  sink  rapidly  into  the  valley  of  the 
Benakatti,  a  tributary  of  the  Malprabha.  To  the  south  of  Katharigad,. 
the  rocks  at  the  Sogal  waterfalls  are  hard  quartzite  conglomerate, 
pale,  reddish-brown,  or  purplish,  and  numerous  bright  red  jasper 
pebbles  form  the  hsematitic  beds  of  the  Malprabha  valley.  The 
southern  boundary  of  the  Katharigad  erosion  valley  is  formed  by  a 
considerable  fault  which  runs  west  29°,  north,  and  has  caused  an 
upthrow  of  the  beds  on  its  southern  side.  The  fault  stretches  along 
the  south  of  t-.he  ravine  north-west  of  Karlhatti. 

The  rocks  that. form  the  beautiful  gorge  of  the  Peacock's  Pool,  or 
Navil  Tirth,  nine  miles  east-south-east  of  Sogal,  are  hard -quartzites 
extremely  polished  within  water  reach.  The  polished  surface  is  in 
most  places  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  dark  grayish-black,  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  delicate  pale-red  and  pink  of  the  other  quartzite 
rocks.  In  the  gorge,  bed  after  bed  may  be  traced  upward  or  downward 
without  a  sign  of  doubling.  The  dip  varies  from  10°  to  15°  and  aver- 
ages about  12°.  The  leading  colours  are  pale  light  red  and  pink  and 
drab,  with  a  few  beds  of  light  bluish-gray.  Near  the  base  some  of  the 
quartzite  beds  are  of  bright  red  salmon  colour,  or  even  of  a  pale  peach 
blossom.    Many  minor  beds  among  the  quartzites  are  very  pebblyj* 
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in  fact  are  perfect  conglomerates.  Among  the  included  pebbles 
and  fragments  are  many  of  red  and  gray  jasper  from  tlie  liEematite 
beds  in  the  gneiss.  Pebbles  of  quartz  and  other  quartzites,  also  of 
hornblendic  schist  and  of  pistacite,  are  common  among  the  inclusions. 
The  quartzite  beds  often  contain  isolated  pebbles,  which,  especially 
when  of  red  jasper,  contrast  strongly  with  the  generally  uniform 
texture  of  the  matrix.  Taking  the  length  of  the  section  at  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  directly  across  the  ridge  the  total  thickness  of  quartzite 
and  conglomerates  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  1200  to  1300  feet, 
the  average  dip  of  12°  being  perfectly  steady  throughout  the  greatest 
part  of  the  section.  Most  of  the  faces  of  the  cliffs  exposed  in  the 
Peacock's  Gorge  correspond  with  some  of  the  principal  lines  of 
jointing  by  which  the  whole  quartzite  series  is  permeated. 

To  the  north  the  quartzites  dip  under  a  thick  series  of  clay  schists 
which  stretch  across  the  flat  immediately  north  of  the  gorge  to  a  low 
quartzite  ridge,  formed  by  a  reappearance  of  the  upper  basement 
series  in  a  sharply  flexed  anticlinal  which  abuts  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  close  to  Manoli.  Beyond  Manoli  the  quartzite  again  disappears 
under  schists.  To  the  west  this  anticlinal  sinks  very  low,  and  then 
rises  and  joins  the  south-east  extension  of  the  Kathdrigad  plateau 
south  of  Madlur.  The  large  village  of  Manoli  stands  on  the  clay  schists 
and  is  chiefly  built  of  a  flaggy  variety  exposed  during  the  dry  season 
in  the  bed  of  the  Malprabha  immediately  opposite  the  village  east  of 
the  Peacock's  Pool.  The  Kaladgi  basin  is  bounded  by  a  line  of  blufE 
quartzite  hills,  showing  here  and  there  precipitous  scarps,  whose  bases 
are  everywhere  hidden  by  fragments  of  rock.  The  underlying  gneiss 
is  seldom  seen.  The  chief  outlier  of  the  quartzite  beds  to  the  south 
is  the  Parasgad  hill,  abouteight  miles  south  of  Manoli.  The  quartzites 
of  this  hill  along  their  northern  boundary  are  faulted  against  the 
gneiss  and  form  a  great  inclined  plain  with  an  average  dip  of  7° 
north.  In  many  parts  the  surface  shows  vast  sheets  of  bare  rock. 
In  a  cave  about  200  feet  below  the'  edge  of  the  scarp  is  a  very 
interesting  spring,  whose  water  must  drain  through  joints  in  the  rock 
from  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

The  clay  schists  that  overlie  the  basement  quartzites  at  Manoli 
stretch  from  some  distance  north-west  of  Targatti,  south-east  to 
the  Malprabha  at  Manoli,  and  across  the  Malprabha  into  the  spurs 
of  the  hills  that  run  north-east  parallel  with  the  river,  and  pass 
into  quartzite  or  sandstones  among  the  hills  south-west  of  Edmdurg. 
To  the  north  of  the  clay  schists  comes  in  sometimes  a  'dirty' 
hornstone  breccia,  sometimes  a  set  of  highly  siHcious  (cherty) 
limestones,  whose  extension  is  in  great  measure  masked  by  the 
great  accumulations  of  cherty  debris  derived  from  the  weathering 
of  the  cherty  beds,  together  with  great  spreads  of  cotton  soil  and  also 
of  sand  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  silicious  beds  on  the  higher 
grounds.  These  silicious  limestones  appear  to  be  distinct  from  the 
great  limestone  formation  that  occupies  the  Ghatprabha  valley  near 
K^Udgi.  They  stretch  from  Ujenkop  south-east  to  Jakkabal  on 
the  Malprabha  north-east  of  Manoli,  and  are.  connected  with  a  patch 
of  similar  character  that  occurs  at  Goraganur  further  down  the 
river.    To  the  west  of  Targatti,  on  the  Belgaum-KaUdgi  road  about 
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ten  miles  north  of  Manolij  the  limestone  beds  roll  in  low  reefs 
forming  a  rocky  wilderness  six  to  eight  miles  square=  Over  this  area 
to  the  west  of  Yargatti  the  'dirty'  breccia  is  not  seen.  To  the 
north-east  of  Yargatti  are  some  beds  of  pink  and  pinkish  gray  lime- 
stone of  less  silicious  character.  In  the  hilly  ground  to  the  south- 
west and  north  of  Torgal  a  thick  series  of  sandstones  with  a  few 
conglomerate  and  quartzite  beds  oTerlios  the  silicious  limestones  and 
dirty  breccia,  and  forms  a  low  rolling  plateau  very  stony  aad  barren. 
To  the  north,  between  Torgal  and  Karikol,  the  land  is  mostly  a  rocky 
wilderness  of  sandy  soil,  deep  cut  by  streams  and  covered  with 
scrubby  brushwood.  Further  north  the  sandstones  are  represented 
by  the  drab  shaley  series  and  the  overlying  quartzites.  The  only 
remaining  section  of  the  quartzite  basement  series  is  a  narrow  strip 
to  the  north  of  the  long  spur  of  Deccan  trap  that  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Malprabha  and  the  Ghatprabha.  The  most  westerly 
part  of  this  strip  forms  a  high  rocky  ridge  culminating  in  the 
Manikeri  hill  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Gokdk.  Its  red  and  drab 
quartzite  beds  have  a  north-east  dip  of  30°  to  40°.  At  Hulkund 
the  ridge  is  crossed  by  a  stream,  but  rises  again  to  the  east  and 
forms  two  conspicuous  rocky  hills,  the  southmost  of  which  dies 
down  in  an  anticlinal  ellipse.  To  the  west  the  anticlinal"  character 
of  the  ridge  is  obscured  by  the  trap  which  surrounds  the  hill  to  a 
great  height.  Rather  mor6  than  half  a  mile  east  of  the  elliptical 
end  of  the  anticlinal  other  sandstone  and  quartzite  beds  are  exposed. 
These  probably  belong  to  a  rather  higher  horizon  in  the  series. 

The  lower  KaMdgi  limestones  and  associated  shales  are  found 
chiefly  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  Kaladgi  basin.  A  considerable 
extent  of  them  occurs  between  Lokapur  north-west  to  the  Ghat- 
prabha. These  rocks  lie  partly  within  Belgaiini  limits  to  the  east 
south  and  west  of  Yddvdd,  and  partly  in  the  Mudhol  and  Jam- 
khandi  villages  in  the  east  of  Belgaum.  These  limestones  occupy  a 
basin  within  the  KaMdgi  basin,  and  with  boundaries  in  many  parts 
fairly  parallel  to  those  of  the  great  basin.  The  western  boundary 
is  formed  almost  entirely  of  the  overlying  |traps,  and  there  are  a 
small  number  of  limestone  inliers  beyond  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  limestone  basin.  The  limestone  basin  includes  within  its  area 
a  number  of  minor  basins  and  outliers  of  rocks,  quartzites,  lime- 
stones, and  shales  that  lie  conformably  on  it  and  form  the  upper 
division  of  the  Kaladgi  series.  From'  their  low  position,  and  from 
the  great  amount  of  contortion  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  relations  of  this  section  of  the  Kaladgi  ', 
Series. 

At  and  round  Yadvdd  is  one  of  the  largest  shows  of  limestoi^e 
in  the  whole  region.  The  prevalent  beds,  mostly  seen  in  the  bed 
and  banks  of  the  Yd,dvdd  stream,  are  gray  in  various  shades  but 
other  colours  as  white-banded  gray  and  white,  greenish  gray  with 
pink,  and  white  bands  and  grayish  green  are  also  found.  The  great 
plain  south  of  Yadvad  is  covered  by  an  almost  unbroken  sheet  of 
typical  cotton  soil  or  regur  through  which  rocks  show  only  in  a  few 
widely  scattered  places.  A  little  to  the  north-east  of  Monami  banded 
green  and  white  limestone,  with  some  white  and  pink  bands,  occurs  in 
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small  sections.  The  broken  outliers  from  them  in  a  limestone  basin 
west  of  YMydd  stretch  about  twelve  miles  north-west  to  Beshati  near 
the  Ghatprabha.  Large  shows  occur  between  Hal  Yergudri  and 
TJradia  six  to  eight  miles  north-west  of  Y£dv4d ;  between  Bisankot 
and  Beshati  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  north-west ;  at  Kulgur  about 
ten  miles  west;  and  between  Has  Yergudri  and  Temd,pur,  between 
four  and  six  miles  west.  In  the  long  valley  that  stretches  south 
from  TemApur  the  limestones  are  red,  piuk,  and  banded  with  gray, 
green,  and  brown.  The  beds  are  mostly  much  crumpled  and  the 
true  dip  is  often  doubtful.  At  Alimati,  about  eight  miles  north-west 
of  YMvad,  are  handsome  breccia,ted  beds  of  drab  limestone  cemented 
by  a  purple  matrix.  At  Manapur,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  Alimati,  beds  of  dull  red  earthy  limestones  are  associated  with 
red  chert,  lumps  of  which  are  scattered  on  the  surface. 

The  limestone  on  the  two  outliers  south  of  the  limestone  basin 
near  Sidanhal,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Tergal,  shows  flaggy  purple 
beds,  sometimes  rather  earthy.  They  roll  a  good  deal  at  low  angles, 
and  to  the  south  are  underlaid  by  beds  of  cream-coloured  and 
whitish  limestone  which  occur  in  the  Tolagati  stream  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Sidanhal.  Eetuming  to  the  main  limestone  basin  by  the 
Belgaum-Kaladgi  road,  gray  and  whitish  limestones,  some  of  them 
very  cherty,  are  crossed  on  the  north-east  of  the  Panchgaon 
travellers'  bungalow  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  Sidanhal.  To 
the  north-west  of  these  is  a  large  show  of  earthy  sub-crystalline 
beds  of  red  and  pink  which  dip  under  the  Lok^pur  synclinal. 
Further  east,  at  Varatsgal  in  Mudhol,  about  two  miles  south  of 
Lokdpur,  are  numerous  beds  of  gray  limestone.  To  the.  east  and 
west  of  Lokapur  gray  and  bluish-banded  limestones  are  largely 
exposed,  and  make  the  largest  show  in  the  whole  limestone  basin. 
The  Belgaum  limestones  are  almost  entirely  free  from  quartz  reefs 
and  veins.  A  few  veins  are  found  to  the  south-east  and  north-west 
of  Hoskati,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Lokfipur. 

Rocks  of  the  Upper  Kaladgi  Series,  quartzites  below  and  limestones 
and  shales  above,  are  found  in  bands  resting  conformably  on  the  lower 
series,  and  occupying  a  number  of  small  basins  which  form  elliptical 
synclinal  valleys.  They  lie  on  the  whole  east  and  west.  The  series 
nowhere  passes  beyond  the  limestone  basin,  and  the  area  it  occupies 
is  extremely  small.  The  chief  are  to  the  west  of  Lokapur,  to  the 
north-east  of  Yadv^d,  and  some  smaller  .outcrops  on  the  Deccan 
trap  area,  near  Alimati,  about  eight  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Yd,dvd,d.  The  quartzites  of  this  upper  series  are  very  uniform, 
pale,  and  frequently  conglomeratic,  with  local  patches  of  brecciation. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all- the  ridges  of  this  series  are  cut  by 
streams  on  their  way  to  the  Ghatprabha  through  weak  spots  caused 
by  excessive  jointing.  A  section  in  the  gorge  through  which  the 
Lokipur  stream  enters  the  basin  from  the  south  shows  in  descending 
order 

3.  Breccia  of  Qaartzite. 

2.  "OaloareouB  Shales  with  Limestones. 

1 .  Quartzites  with  Pebbly  Beds. 

Fragments-hiding  Calcareoua  Shales. 

The  calcareous  series  that  I'ests   on  the  upper  quartzites  consists 
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almost  entirely  of  calcareous  shales  purplish  or  gray  and  overlaid  by 
purple  and  gray  argillaceous  shales ;  limestones  show  only  occa- 
sionally and  generally  in  thin  bands.  In  some  parts  the  purple 
shales  are  highly  ferruginous,  being  richly  charged  with  earthy  red 
hematite.  As  a  rule  the  surface  of  this  series  is  thick  covered  by 
cotton  soil  or  by  thick,  red,  ferruginous,  graV'elly.sOil  formed  by  the 
decay  of  the  hsematitic  shales.  Limestones  of  this  series  occur  at 
Mnrgar  in  Mudhol  about  four  mites  east  of  Yadvad,  sit  Jembigi 
about  four  miles  further  east,  at  Yenkatpur  a  little  to  the  north- of, 
Lokapur  and  at  Varatsgal  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Lokdpur. 
The  only  Intrusive  Rocks  in  the  Kaladgi  basin  are  trap  dykes, 
which  are  sparingly  distributed  and  occur  only  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  series.  There  are  three  trap  dykes  near  Lokd,pur,  all  of  compact 
green  diorite  weathering  in  concentric  ellipspidal  masses  unlike  any 
of  the  older  diorites  seen  in  the  gneissic  area.  Their  course  is 
north-west  by  west  to  south-east  by  east,  and  they  show  only  in.  the 
centre  of  the  valleys  among  the  shales.  In  the  absence  of  organic 
remains  and  from  its  isolated  position  it  is  impossible  to  correlate 
the  Kaladgi  series  cl6sely  with  other  series  rich  ill  quartzites.  Still, 
the  character  of  its  rocks  is  much  like  the  character  of  the  rocks  of 
the  Kadapa  Series  and  of  the  Gwalior  or  Bijdvar  Series  of  Central 
India. 

Underlying  the  great  Deccan  trap,  and  resting  sometimes  on  the 
gneissic  and  sometimes  on  the  Kalddgi  series,  are  certain  deposits 
of  sedimentary  origin  of  small  thickness  and  extent.  They  are 
interesting,  as  some  of  them  may  represent  the  pre-trappean  deposits 
of  Central  India  which  are  kno*n  as  Lameta  beds  from  the  Lameta 
pass  near  Jabalpur.  Unlike  the  hard  rocks  of  the  Kaladgi  Series  these 
deposits  are  in  a  soft  unconsolidated  or  half-consolidated  state.  They 
are  formed  of  the  ruins  of  various  older  rocks  with  a  considerable 
mixture  of  the  red  earthy  clay  called  bole  in  isolated  lumps,  oi^ 
in  strings,  or  generally  spread  through  the  mass.  The  most  common 
form  of  these  deposits  is  gritty  marly  clay  or  clayey  grit,  as  at 
Malanhatti  three  miles  north-east  of  Gokd,k,  and  at  Kulgur  twelve 
miles  north-east  of  Malanhatti.  Coarse  shingle,  mainly  gneiss 
and  quartz  pebbles,  seen  largely  at  Ndgarhdl  east  of  TeUurgad 
near  Belgaum,  is  the  remains  of  former  pre-trappean  deposits. 
The  most  extensive  exposure  of  these  infra-trappean  beds  is  Tae&t 
Sigihalli,  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Belgaum.  The  sandstones  here 
are  seen  in  very  thin  courses  in  soft  sandy  marl  resting  on  hornblendic 
schistose  gneiss.  These  infra-trappean  beds  are  eight  to  ten  feet 
thick.  As  far  as  is  known  they  contain  no  fossils..  The  presence 
of  bole  in  so  many  of  the  pre-trappean  deposits  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  heating  action  of  the  trap  flows  poured  on  to  beds  of  fine  clay. 
The  quantity  of  the  bole  is  always  largest  close  to  the  trap,  where  it 
occasionally  occurs  pure  and  much  broken  by  minute  cracks.  Th6 
pure  bole  is  rarely  many  inches  thick.  In  some  cases  it  is  very 
markedly  affected  by  a  system  of  prismatic  jointing  on  a  small  scale; 
but  the  mass  is  so  friable  that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  any  of  the 
very  pretty  little  prisms ;  they  cnimble  even  with  the  most  delicate 
'handUng.    From  the  circhmatances  under  Trhich  they  occur,  from 
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their  limited  extent,  and  from  their  strong  resemblance  to  the  fresh 
water  deposits  among  the  lower  trap  flows  the  infra-trappean  beds 
may  be  set  down  as  of  limestone  origin. 

The  north  half  of  the  district  and  two  gi-eat  spurs,  one  that  runs 
from  near  Gokdk  south-east  to  near  Rdmdurg  and  the  other  that 
runs  from  Belgaum  about  twenty-five  miles  north-east,  that  is  about 
three-fourths  of  the  district,  are  trap.  The  depth  of  trap  grows 
gradually  greater  from  the  east  to  the  west.  In  the  east  where 
only  a  few  flows  have  spread  are  low  rolling  downs  with  shallow 
valleys  between  ;  further  west  later  flows  rise  in  flat-topped  ridges 
between  the  water-sheds  of  the  larger  rivers ;  and  still  further  west 
the  latest  flows  are  piled  into  high  and  massive  hills. 

The  chief  varieties  of  trap  are  basalt,  amygdaloid  trap,  vesicular 
trap,  and  clayey  trap.  These,  with  some  few  intertrappean  sedimen-- 
tary  beds  and  numerous  highly  iron-chargei  clayey  beds  make  up 
the  mass  of  the  trap  flows.  By  far  the  commonest  rook  is  basalt. 
This  includes,  besides  compact  and  vesicular  basalt,  the  highly 
weathered  earthy  trap  so  common  throughout  the  Deccan.  In  form 
basalt  is  either  massively  shapeless,rudely  tabular,  or  rudely  columnar, 
the  two  lastforms  beingthemost  common.  The  lower  flows  are  mostly 
basaltic,  the  middle  flows  alternately  basaltic  and  amygdaloid,  and 
the  upper  chiefly  basaltic,  capped  by  beds  of  laterite  and  clay.  The 
lower  trap  flows  were  poured  over  an  exceedingly  rough  surface. 
The  upper  flows  often  overlap  the  lower  and  rest  on  the  higher  parts 
of  the  older  rocks.  In  the  west,  when  studied  from  some  commanding 
point,  the  flows  are  seen  to  dip  at  a  low  angle  to  the  north-east. 
About  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  the  Sahyfidris  the  dip 
becomes  more  easterly,  and  so  gradual  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 
The  absence  of  centres  of  eruption  and  the  rarity  of  beds  of  volcanic 
ash  seem  to  show  that  the  volcanic  centres  through  which  the  trap 
was  poured  were  north  of  the  Belgaum  district.  That  the  trap  flows 
were  poured  out  in  the  air  and  not  under  water  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  pi^oved.  Of  the  age  of  the  trap  nothing  has  yet  been 
determined.  The  intertrappean  beds  occur  near  the  local  base  of 
the  traps.  These  beds  are  of  small  extent,  and  are  found  only  along 
or  near  to  the  south-east  edge  of  the  trap  area. 

The  grandest  sections  of  trap  are  to  be  seen  in  the  great  westerH> 
scarp  of  the  SahyMri  hills.  Their  great  thickness,  some  of  them 
forming  cliffs  several  hundred  feet  high,  makes  the  flows  very  difficult 
to  study.  But  they  can  be  well  examined  in  the  cuttings  on  the 
roads  over  the  Phonda  and  Amboli  passes.  To  the  east  the  best 
sections  are  the  bare  hills  round  Chikodi,  Bagedgudd  north  of  Gokak, 
and  Yellurgad  south  of  Belgaum. 

The  series  of  trap  flows  seen  in  the  bare  hills  round  Chikodi 
consists  of  six  basaltic  flows.  The  three  lowest  are  separated  fro  151 
each  other  by  thin  beds  of  amygdaloid  trap  and  red  bole.  The 
highest  flow  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  thin  boliferous  beds,  part 
of  which  may  be  volcanie  ashes.  The  two  middle  flows,  though 
distinct,  show  no  intercalated  matter.  The  whole  makes  up  a 
thickness  of  600  to  700  feet,  of  which  the  three  lower  basaltic  flowra, 
cQccnpy  fully  two-thirds. 
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The  bare  slopes  of  Bdgedgudd,  about  two  miles  noptb  of  Gokdk, 
give  a  very  good  section.  Tfiis  is  the  most  easterly  point  at  which- 
the  uppermost  trap  flows  occur.  From  the  south  eight  chief  flows 
may  be  seen  over  the  water-shed  ridge  that,  divides  the  valleys 
of  the  Ghatprabha  and  the  Krishna.  They  are  best  seen  from  a 
distance,  as  close  at  hand  the  ruggedness  of  the  slopes  masks  the 
terrace  structure.  Beginning  from -the  highest  the  succession  is 
(1)  iron  clay  (laterite);  (2)  amygdaloid;  (3)  basalt;  (4)  basalt; 
(5)  amygdaloid,  red  and  brown ;  (6)  basalt ;  (7)  amygdaloid,  purplish 
and  soft ;  and  (8)  basalt.  The  lower  beds  stretch  far  on  all  sides,  and 
may  be  traced  for  many  miles  in  the  spurs  that  branch  from  the  great 
central  mass.  Its  lower  flows  connect  Bagedgudd  with  the  Chikodi 
hills  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north-west,  with  the  Manoli  hills 
about  the  sarnie  distance  to  the  south-east,  and  with  the  lower  basaltic 
plateau  that  stretches  along  the'  north  frontier  of  Mudhol  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  north-east.  To  the  north  of  G-okdk  the  lower 
Bagedgudd  flows  form  several  rocky  ridges  which  stretch  into  the 
Krishna  valley.  The  hills  near  Athni  and  Gateh  may  be  said  to 
be  extensions  of  the  Bdgedgudd  series.  The  dolerite  and  basalt 
flows  that  form  the  group  of  hills  at  Gosbal  and  Kauljalgi  about 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Gokak  represent  the  three  lower  members  of  the 
Bdgedgudd  sections. 

The  iron-clay  bed  which  caps  Bdgedgudd  is  the  youiigest  known, 
the  most  constant,  and  the  most  safely  determinable  member  of  the 
local  Deccan  trap  series.  As  it  caps  all  the  highest  ridges  and  peaks 
in  Kolhapur  and  Belgaum  it  may  be  called  the  summit  bed.  Of  all 
the  mountains  those  which  it  caps  are  the  most  perfectly  table- 
topped,  and  in  most  cases  the  capping  is  sharply  scarped  all  round  the 
edge.  As  these  scarped  plateaus  crown  all  the  highest  hiUs  and  were 
easily  made  very  strong,  many  of  them  were  chosen  by  native  chiefs 
as  sites  for  their  strongholds.  Such  are  Gandharvgad  about  twenty 
and  Mahipalgad  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Belgaum,  Kaldnan- 
digad  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Belgaum,  and  Yellurgad  about  eight 
miles  south  of  Belgaum.  Further  north  the  same  rock*  forms  the  hill- 
forts  of  Samangad  and  Bhudargad,  about  twenty-five  and  forty  miles 
north  of  Belgaum  in  SouthKolhd,pur,andof  VallabhgadandPaijargudd 
in  Ohikodi.  Underlying  the  great  iron-clay  bed  is  a  bed  of  clayey., 
trap  often  purple  and  much  softer  than  the  overlying  bed.  The  more 
rapid  weathering  of  this  clayey  trap  bed  is  the  reason  why  the  scajp 
so  constantly  and  sharply  defines  the  iron-clay  summit  bed.  This 
clayey  trap  generally  passes  into  ordinary  purple  or  reddish  brown 
amygdaloid,  below  which  are  basaltic  and  other  amygdaloid  flows. 
The  clayey  trap  is  largely  developed  on  Kd,lanandigad  about  sixteen 
miles  west  of  Belgaum,  and  on  Bailur  fourteen  miles  south-west  of 
Belgaum,  the  highest  hill  in  the  district  3491  feet  above  the  sea. 
Further  north  the  clayey  trap  is  well  seen  on  Vallabhgad  and 
PAijargudd  in  Chikodi. 

A  somewhat  striking  feature  of  one  of  the  basaltic  flows,  which,  at 
many  parts  of  the  southern  boundary,  forms  the  basement  bed  is  the 
weathering  into  great  rude  blocks,  some  of  which  might  almost  be 
reckoned  small  tors.  These  blocks  frequently  rest  dire_ctly  on  the 
underlying  gneiss.   "At  Bastvad  about  eight  miles  south-west  of 
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Belgaum,  at  NAgarhal  about  two  miles  east  of  Yellurgadj  and  to 
tHe  north-west  of  Murgod  in  Parasgad,  a  few  big  -blocks  remain 
isolated  on  the  gneiss  at  small  distances  from  the  boundary  of  the 
basalt  flow.  At  Bavihal  two  miles  north  of  Sampgaon,  an  unusual 
variety  of  trap  occurs  below  the  blocky  basalt  flow  which 
generally  forms  the  base  in  that  quarter.  This  exceptional  variety 
differs  from  any  other  Decoan  trap  in  being  nauch  more  crystalline 
in  texture  and  resembling  far  more  a  highly  hornblendic  diorite  of 
gneissic  age.  The  upper  part  of  the  intermediate  bed  consists  of 
pure  bright-red  bole,  two  to  three  inches  thick,  which  shows  very 
distinct  prismatic  columnar  cleavage. 

Typical  basalt  which  occurs  in  innumerable  places,  is  largely 
quarried  on  the  slopes  of  One  Tree  Hill  north  of  Belgaum.  It  is 
a  fine  close-grained  brownish  black  stone  with  a  few  small  vesicular 
cavities.  A  variety  which  is  porphyritic  from  enclosing  rather  large 
crystals  of  green  glassy-looking  olivine,  was  observed  on  the  high 
hill  which  forms  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Tellurgad  ridge. 

Volcanic  ash-beds  are  not  numerous.  They  are  found  in  the  flanks 
of  Vallabhgad  about  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Chikodi,  and  in 
the  north  Ghatprabha  range  between  Chikodi  and  Valur  in  south 
Kolhapur.  The  beds  may  at  first  sight  be  easily  taken  to  be  amyg. 
daloid  flows,  but  examination  shows  that  they  are  chiefly  of  fragments, 
lapilli,  or  volcanic  ashes  and  dusty  particles  of  vesicular  trap 
cemented  by  the  deposition  of  calcite  and  zeolitic  matter  in  strings 
and  films  between  the  fragments  as  well  as  in  the  vesicular  cavities. 
The~  lapilli  are  mostly  reddish  or  purplish,  and  much  red  bole  is 
spread  through  the  mass,  which,  by  contrast  with  the  whitish  calcite 
and  zeolite,  makes  the  whole  reddish  or  pinkish  gray. 

Columnar  cleavage  of  basalt  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  west,  but  is 
generally  rude  and  unworthy  of  note.  The  best  case  is  probably  the 
cutting  at  the  top  of  the  Phonda  pass.  In  the  Konkan,  west  of  the 
RAm  pass,  Mr.  Wilkinson  noted  fallen  masses  of  perfectly  columnar 
trap. 

The,  mineral  substances  enclosed  in  the  trap  flows  are  not  very 
numerous.  Zeolites,  chiefly  scoleciteand  stilbite  are  very  abundant 
in  small  or  large  vesicular  cavities  in  many  trap  flows.  An  un- 
common crystalline  form  of  heulantide  was  found  in  a  -purple 
amygdaloid  at  Danddpur,  nine  and  a  half  miles  north  of  GokAk. 
The  crystals  occurred  lining  irregular  clefts  in  the  rocks. 

Sinall  agates  are  found  in  large  numbers  on  the  weathered 
surfaces  on  the  ridge  north  of  Chinchni  three  miles  west  of  Chikodi^ 
at  Kurgaon  eight  miles  south  east  of  Chikodi,  and  near  Hamamsdgar 
twenty-miles  south-east  o£  Gokak. 

Some  curious  fungoid  concretions  of  chalcedony  and  rock  crystal 
are  found  in  a  soft  clayey  amygdaloid  flow  south-east  of  Dehniangi, 
about  four  miles  south-east  of  the  Belgaum  fort.  Similar  concretions 
also  occur  on  Kalanandigad  sixteen  miles  west  of  Belgaum,  Calcspar 
occurs  frequently  both  in  basaltic  and  in  amygdaloid  traps.  Magnetic 
iron  is  spread  in  considerable  quantities  through  the  mass  of  the 
basaltic  and  doleritic  trap.  Arragonite  occaeiolially  occurs  in  doleritic 
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trap  flows.  Red  bole  frequently  occurs  in  amygdaloid  beds  and  ip 
some  volcanic  aab-beda  as  in  the  slopes  of  Vallabhgad  in  Ohikodi, 
Olivine  is  not  ve^y  often  seen.  The  best  specimens  occur  in  the  first 
high  basaltic  hill  south-west  of  Nefiargi  on  the  Belgaum-I^al^dgi 
road. 

Between  the  flows  of  lava  tha,t  make  up  the  Deqcan  trap,  sedi* 
mentary  rocks,  chiefly  sandy  deposits,  conglomerates,  grits,  and  clay 
beds  sometimes  occur.  In  a  few  of  these  fossils  have  been  found, 
whose  organic  contents  sl^ow  them  to  be  of  fresh  water  origiij. 
The  similarity  of  their  mineral  character  leaves  little  doubt  that  all 
these  rooks  were  formed  in  fresh  water  lakes.  Though  their  mineral 
character  differs,  the  fossils,  Physa  prinflepii,  Lymnea,  and  Unip 
•deccanensis,  prove  that  the  traps  of  the  Southern  Maratha  Country 
and  of  Central  India  belong  to  the  same  period. 

The  Southern  Maratha  intertrappean  bed«  lie  near  the  base  of 
the  trap  series.  In  one  important  case  a  fresh  '.water  marl  was 
found  resting  on  the  gneiss  rocks,  and  thus  underlying  what  locally 
appears  to  be  the  lowest  trap-flow.  This  may  have  been  caused 
either  by  the  flow  overlapping  some  older  flow  or  by  its  representing 
the  deposits  in  a  fresh  water  lake  older  than  the  first  outpouring.of 
the  Deccan  traps.  In ,  two  intertrappean  beds  within  Belgaam 
limits^  at  Mamddpur,  six  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Gokdk,  and 
at  Upai'hati,  a  mile  north  of  Mamdd,pur,  organic  remains  have  been 
found. 

The  intertrappean.  beds  near  Mamd^pur  in  G-okdk  seem  to  havei 
been  formed  on  the  shore  of  a  lake.  They  have  a  considerable  show 
of  bright  red  sandy  marl,  the  red  being  due  to  the  somewhat 
abundant  presence  of  bole.  Under  the  red  sandy  marl  with  lime 
nodules  and  many  gneiss  and  quartzite  pebbles  is  a  bed  of  pale- 
drab  sandstone  with  lumps  of  quartzite  and  Unio  shells.  This 
sandstone  rests  on  red  marl,  and  the  red  marl  on  a  greenish-yellow 
marly-looking  bed  of  decomposed  vesicular  trap  that  passes  into 
dark  greenish-black  vesicular  trap,  with  many  small  and  a  few  large 
agate  amygdaloids.  The  whole  thickness  of  marls  and  sandstones 
ranges  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 

A  little  more'-than  a  mile  from  the  MamdapTir  section,  separated 
from  it  by  an  exposure  of  gneissic  rock,  rises  a  low  flat-topped  ridge, 
on  the  west  side  of  which,  close  to  the  village  of  Uparhatti,-the  inter- 
trappean rocks  again  show.  The  exposed  beds  are  quartzite  and 
gneiss  shingle  of  uncertain  age ;  weathered  basaltic  trap  ;  red  sandy 
marl  with  three  or  four  sandstone  partings  containing  Unio^  shells 
and  decomposing  whitish  amygdaloid  trap.^ 

Patches  of  shingle,  chiefly  of  quartzite,  appear  from  their  position 
to  be  the  relics  of  some  intertrappean  formation  that  has  been  worn 


The  Unio  beds  are  about  twenty  feet  thick,  and  were  formerly  continuous  with 
those  of  Mamddpur.  The  fossil  Vnioa  in  both  sections  are  well  preserved,  even  the 
beautiful  lining  or  nacre  being  kept  in  some  instances. 

2,  This  section  represents  the  beds  north  of  the  village  in  order  to  introduce  the 
quartzite  and  gneiss  shingle.  The  Vnios  were  found  a  few  dozen  yards  south  of  the 
village. 
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jaway  or  masked  by  surfaofe  ftagmefits.  Of  the  latter  class  are  the 
patches  of  quartzite  gravel  at  Kolik  and  Chiguli,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Til&ri  ravine,  eighteen  miles  south-west  of  Belgaum.  A  similar 
gravel  patch  occurs  at  Volmani,  a  mile  east  of  JAmboti,  about  fifteen 
miles  south-west  of  Belgaum,  and  at  much  the  same  level  relative 
to  the  trap-flows.  Near  the  western  end  of  the  great  trap  spur  north- 
west of  Pirgad,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  Ram  pass,  there  is 
another  gravel  patch  in  which, quartz  pebbles  predominate.  To  the 
dass  of  gravels  that  represent  worn  intertrappean  beds  most  likely 
belongs  a  large  spread  of  quartzite  shingle  that  lies  on  the  surface 
of  the  trap  on  rather  high  ground  three  or  four  miles  north  of 
Yddvdd.  -The  curious  bed  6f  quartzite  shingle  that  caps  the  Uparhati 
hill  near  Mamdapur  may  also  belong  to  this  class  of  relics. 

'The  position  of  some  of  the  lateritoid  or  iron-clay  rocks  intercalated 
between  trap-flows  in  the  high  western  ridges  suggests  that  they  may 
be  of  intertrappean  sedimentary  origin.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
irdn-clay  beds  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jdmboti  ridge  seen  on  the  path 
leading  from  Chikhli  to  Amti.  Other  iron-clay  deposits  occur  here 
and  there  over  the  tfap  area,  which,  though  very  likely,  the  results  of 
sub-aerial  atmospheric  action  might,  from  their  position,  be  regarded 
as  intertrappean  relics  similar  to  the  quartzite  gravels. 

The  only  instances  of  intertfappean  limestone  are  two  small 
exposures  of  flaggy  light-broWn  oolitic  limestones  that  occupy 
■depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  trap  and  are  obscured  by  the 
surrounding  cotton  soil.  One  of  these  is  in  the  hollow  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  south-west  of  Nesargi  on  the  Belgaum-Kalddgi  high  road.  The 
other  is  at  Ghone,  a  village  six  miles  east  of  Nesargi.  Neither  bed 
seems  to  have  any  signs  of  organic  remains. 

The  traps  in  many  parts  of  the  district  are  overlaid  by  an  iron-clay 
took. ,  This  rock  is  of  two  kinds  somewhat  hard  to  distinguish,  and  both 
of  them  formed  of  decomposed  trap.  The  first  are  much  changed  from 
their  original  state  by  weathering ;  the  second  are  collections  of 
ruins  of  rocks  of  the  first  class.-  The  rocks  of  this  second  class  are 
probably  partly  made  of  altered  sedimentary  rocks,' but- they  are  chiefly 
altered  lava  flows.  It  is  convenient  to  call  the  altered  lava  flows 
iron-clay  rocks,  and  the  altered  sedimentary  rocks  laterite,  the  name 
originally  given  to  the  fringe  of  ferruginous  deposits  that  surrounds 
the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  almost  certainly  appea<rs 
in  the  South  Konkan  or  Eatndgiri  laterite.  When  the  Southern 
Mardtha  iron-clay  was  formed  the  country  had  probably  acquired 
nearly  its  present  features.  The  weathering  of  trappean  rooks  into 
iron-clay  rocks  is  well  seen  in  the  cutting  on  the  Phonda  and  Amboli 
pass  roads.  The  basaltic,  rocks  graduate  into  a  moderately  hard 
brown  earthy  mass,  which  encloses  many  nuclei  of  the  original  rock. 
The  infiltration  of  surface  water  charged  with  iron  has  solidified  the 
decomposed  mass.  The  summit  bed,  which  has  already  been  noticed 
as  capping  many  of  the  highest  hills,  seems  to  have  been  formed  of  a 
trap  rock  entirely  without  silicious  segregations. 

The  underlying  trap  into  which  the  summit  bed  is  seen  to  graduate 
at  the  principal  sections,  as  Vallabhgad  and  others,  is  a  very  clay- 
like rock  without  any  enclosed  minerals.     In  colour  and  fineness  of 
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texture  it  resembles  many  of  tte  purple,  brown,  reddish,  amygdaloid 
beds  that  occur  so  largely  elsewhere,  but  differ  in  the  total  absence 
of  vesicular  cavities  whether  empty  or  full.  Besides  the  highest 
ridges  and  peaks  in  the  Belgaum  section  of  the  SahyMris,  which  have 
their  summits  capped  with  iron-clay,  there  are  many  others  on  which 
an  iron-clay  capping  forms  a  very  marked  feature.-  Some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  cappings  form  outliers^  on  the  older  rocks 
where  the  latter  are  of  great  elevation  and  stand  above  the  general 
mass  of  the  trap  flows,  but  are  overlapped  by  the  ferruginous 
beds.  Owing  to  the  superior  hardness  of  the  highly  ferruginous 
summit  bed,  and  the  more  rapid  weathering  of  the  underlying  beds, 
the  surface  of  the  underlying  beds  is  generally  covered  by  ruins  or 
by  great  fallen  masses  of  the  upper  beds.  In  other  sections  a  quasi- 
stalactitic  ferruginous  rain-wash  often  affects  the  appearance  of  the 
surface  of  inaccessible  cliffs.  And  the  presence  of  numerous  delicate 
gray,  orange,  pale-pink,  and  flesh-coloured  lichens  in  many  cases  so 
greatly  changes  the  colour  of  the  scarp  faces  that  they  can  be.  made 
out  only  on  close  inspection. 

Within  Belgaum  limits  the  three  best  sections  of  the  Beocan  trap 
iron- clay  are  at  KaMnandigad  sixteen  miles  west  of  Belgaum,  and 
at  Vallabhgad  and  Pdijarguddin  Chikodi.  The  iron-clay  rocks  of 
Ealanandigad  are  best  seen  on  the  path  up  to  the  north  gate  of  the 
fort.  The  hundred  feet  at  the  top  of  the  hill  consist  of  mottled 
purplish  and  white  or  purplish  ■  clayey  rock,  .which,  without  any 
sudden  change,  passes  into  a  compact  lateritoid  mass.^  The  hill-sides 
become  scarped  as  soon  as  the  level  of  the  summit  bed  is  reached. 

At  Vallabhgad  the  clayey  under-rock  shows  a  good  deal  of  quasi- 
vesicular  structure  in  the  arrangement  of  colours.  Numerous  thin 
films  of  white  are  seen  like  other  vesicles  enclosing  darker  portions 
of  the  general  mass.  The  ruling  colours  are  purple  and  reddish- 
brown,  much  flecked  with  white  vesicle  sections.  The  iron-clay 
^ummit  bed,  instead  of  showing  horizontal  or  approximately  horizontal 
vesicular  cavities  in  the  mass,  is  permeated  by  vertical  tubuli  running 
nearly  through  it.     The  upper  beds  of  these  tubuli,  which  vary  in 


1  The  chief  outliers  of  the  summit  bed,  counting  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  trap  area  northward,  are  :  (1)  The  jAmboti  ridge  ;  (2)  Bailur  with  a  peak  3491 
feet  high ;  (3)  the  Kdrle  andBdknur  hills  south-west  of  Belgaum ;  (4)  KAUnaudigald  and 
Matungi  and  the  high  spur  connecting  them  with  (S)  the  MahipAIgad  ridge  ;  (6)  the 
Gandharvgad  ridge  ;  (7)  the  Vdgbud  and  KAsarsudda  plateau  west  and  s6uth:-west  of 
Chindgad  ;  (8)  the  high  ridge  between  the  Ghatprabha  and  HarankAshi  south  of 
Amboli,  and  also  from  a  little  north  of  the  Belgaum  and  Vengurla  road  north-east  to 
the  Khanipur  Trigonometrical  Station  hill  near  Ajra  ;  (9)  the  high  ridge  dividing  the  ' 
valleys  of  the  Ved  and  Dudhgariga  rivers,  including  the  well  marked  plateau  north  of 
PyAh;  (10)  the  Vallabhgad  outlier;  (11)  the  two  BAgedgudd  outliers,  on  the  eastern 
of  which  is  a  Trigonometrical  Station  ;  (12)  the  group  of  outliers  west  and  south-west 
of  Gokak,  two  of- which  overlap  theKalddgi  quartzites  ;  (13)  the  Pdijargudd  group  ol 
four  small  outliers,  with  a  fifth  forming  the  summit  of  Huligarkit  hUl  three  miles  to 
the  east  ;  (14)  the  Arlehatti  outlier  four  miles  west  of  Pachdpur  resting  directly  on 
the  quartzites  ;  and  (15)  the  Yellurgad  outlier  eight  miles  south  of  Belgaum,  the  last 
of  the  summit  bed  outliers.  Several  other  outlying  patches  of  similar  iron-charged 
clayey  rooks  occur  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the  trap  area,  but  they  are  too 
distaiit  to  be  safely  correlated  with  the  summit  bed. 

^  Captain  Newbold  supposed  that  the  beautiful  lilac  colour  of  the  lithomargio  earth 
underling  the  iron-clay  of  the  Bidar  plateaus  was  due  to  the  presence  of  manganese. 
This  supposition  is  probably  correct,     Memoir  Geological  Survey  of  India,  XII.  206. 
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diameter  ftom  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch;  but  which  are 
generally  less  than  half  an  inch  across,  are  empty  for  a  little  distance, 
giving  the  surface  a  pitted  appearance.  But  the  tubes  are  generally 
filled  with  lithomargic  clay  and  have  their  walls  lined  with  a  glaze 
very  like  the  glaze  which  occurs  in  the  vermicular  cavities  of  ordi- 
nary laterites.  The  height  of  the  tubuli  which  are  less  distinct  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  bed,  and  whose  formation  is  due  to  the  action  of 
percolating  water  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  bed,  and  the 
glazed  sides  show  much  stalactitoid  waviness  of  surface. 

The  section  seen  in  Paijargudd  hill  shows  a  thick-bedded  mass  of 
iron-clay  with  little  or  no  Wbulation,  resting  on  a  clayey  trap  of 
generally  gray  or  purplish  colour,  finely  stre&ked  and  mottled  with 
reddish-brown,  orange,  or  dull  yellow.  The  vesicular  markings' 
noticed  at  Vallabhgad  are  also  seen  here,  but  are  less  common. 

A  very  peculiar  pisolitic  form  of  the  iron-clay,  varying  in  colour 
from  pale  brownish  pink  to  bright  or  deep  red  or  purple,  is  observed 
in  several  places,  chiefly  on  Tellurgad,  on  Bailur,  and  on  the 
KAsarsudda  ridge  south-west  of  Ohd,ndgad.  Where  this  pisolitic 
-iron-clay  occurs  the  rock  has  a  decidedly  jaspideous  texture  and  look, 
its  colour  varying  from  pale  brownish  pink  to  bright  or  deep  red  or 
purple  according  to  the  percentage  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

A  very  extensive  show  of  lateritoid  iron-clays  occurs  at  and  to 
the  east  and  west  of  the  Eam  pass.  The  rock  there  forms  a  nearly 
level  ridge  with  a  ragged  scarped  edge  and  a  slope  of  great  fallen 
masses.  This  ridge  stretches  north-east  into  the  higher  spur  west 
of  Hire,  while,  to  the  west,  it  joins  the  Isapur  plateau  north  of 
PSrgad,  along  the  north  side  of  which  it  forms  a  very  distinct  and 
generally  vertical  scarp  thirty  to  sixty  feet  high.  The  Ram  pass  bed 
rests  in  some  places  direct  on  a  basaltic  flow  withput  the  intervention 
of  the  thick  clayey  trap.  It  is  probably  distinct  from  the  summit 
bed,  as  it  is  considerably  lower  and  does  not  lie  in  a  level  plane. 

At  apparently  the  same  level  are  several  ragged-edged  plateaus 
south  and  west  of  the  high  Kasarsudda  ridge  about  the  head  waters 
of  the  Ghatprabha.  To  the  same  set  belong  the  beds  on  the  high 
ground  south-west  of  Patna  and  at  Kodali  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tilari  ravine. 

South  of  the  Tilari  ravine  at  Kolik,  Ohigoli,  Kankumbi,  Huland, 
and  stretching  west  towards  Chorle  and  to  the  extreme  western 
points  of  the  Sudda  fort  spur,  overlooking  6oa,  are  continuous  sheets 
of  the  iron-clay  belonging  to  a  bed  or  beds  occurring  very  much  at 
the  same  level.  Southward,  past  the  top  of  the  Pdrvdr  pass,  these 
sheets  join  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Jd,mboti  ridge  and  pass  south- 
east, forming,  near  Ambgaon  and  Chapoli,  a  well-defined  plateau 
which  caps  the  extreme  southern  promontory  of  the  great  Deocan 
trap  area  pverlooking  the  Mahadayi  ravine.  From  the  edge  of  this 
ravine  the  iron-clay  -beds  seem  to  be  represented  on  its  southern 
side  by  a  similar  set  which  form  a  plateau  round  Gausi.  To  the  north 
of  the  Rdm  pass,  this  set,  which  for  convenience  may  be  called  the 
water-shed  series,  is  represented  in  the  plateau  near  the  source  of  the 
Ghatprabha  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Harankdshi. 

The  bed  of  iron-clay  which  forms  a  well  defined  plateau  on  the 
B  80-5 
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high  spur  south  of  Chapoli  is  of  sedimentary  origin.  The  sides 
which  are  well  scarped  show  a  vertical  thickness  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  of  the  tubulated  variety  of  iron-olay,  the  tubnlation  being  very, 
strongly  and  clearly  developed. 

Fro'm  the  number  of  quartz  pebbles  imbedded  in  the  clayey  mass 
it  may  bfe  inferred  that  this  iron-clay  represents  wholly  or  in  part 
an  altered  intertrappean  pebbly  clay  of  the  kind  found  in  various 
typical  intertrappean  beds. 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  Jdmboti  ridgOj  on  the  path  leading 
from  Chikhli  to  Amti,  are  several  alternations  of  iron-clay  and 
basalt  at  different  levels,  the  iron-clay  apparently  forming  distinct 
terraces  corresponding  to  altered  trap-flows  or  intertrappean  beds. 

Three  sets  of  small  iron-clay  plateaus,  occupying  rather,  lower 
levels  than  those  ,of  the  water-shed  series,  occur  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Md.rkdndeya,  Tdmraparni,  and  Ghatprabha.  Those  of  the  first  and 
last  sets  form  small  groups  of  barren  flat-topped  hills,  those  on  the 
Markd,ndeya  near  TJnchgaon  on  the  Belgaum-Vengurla  road,  and 
those  On  the  Tamraparni  to  the  south  of  Arkur.  Besides  these  there 
are  similar  minor  and  less  marked  plateaus  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
valleys  of  these  rivers. 

The  iron-clay  at  Belgaum  occupies  a  deep  bay  or  hollow  on  the 
east  side  of  the  basaltic  rise  on  which  the  new  European  barracks 
have  been  built.  The  basaltic  high  ground  here  forms  an  angle, 
the  apex  of  which  lies  north-west  of  the  town,  and,  in  that  angle,  the 
iron-clay  is  most  largely  exposed  in  two  sections,^  one  in  the  well  in 
the  soldiers'  garden,  the  other  in  a  deep  well-like  pit.  In  the  soldiers' 
well  the  iron-clay  had  not  been  pierced  an  a  depth  of  thirty-five , 
to  forty  feet,  and  in  the  pit  the  thickness  exposed  exceeded  (in 
1872)  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  vertical  and  yet  the  underlying  trap  rock 
was  not  reached.  In  the  well  section  the  rock  is  not  so  clearly  shown 
from  the  smaller  size  of  the  opening,  but  in  the  quarry  the 
unweathered  surface  of  the  walls  shows  the  rock  to  great  advantage. 
The  rock  is  very  different  in  character  from  the  summit  bed  or 
water-shed  series.  Instead  of  being  vertically  tubulated  or  nearly 
horizontally  disposed,  this  iron-clay  consists  of  an  aggregate  of 
nodular  fragments  in  a  quasi-conglomeratic  mass,  the  quasi-pebbles 
being  arranged  in  rudely  horizontal  lines.  Beyond  these  lines 
there  are  no  traces  of  bedding,  but  the  downward  decrease  of  the 
percentage  of  iron  in  the  rock  is  very'clearly  shown.  No  traces  of  any 
'  enclosed  mineral  of  pre-trappean  origin  are  to  be  found.  The  whole 
formation  appears  to  be  a  sub-aerial  accumulation  of  pluvial  detritus 
of  older  iron-clay  beds.  The  iron-clay  exposed  in  ballast  pits"  close 
to  the  reservoir  north  of  the  pit  and  close  to  the  post  oiBce  and 
Idgdh  is  truly  vesicular  and  far  more  ferruginous.  No  sections 
showing  the  relations  between  the  vesicular  iron-clay  of  the  pit  and 
the  nodular  rock  are  exposed  in  the  hollow  east  of  the  cantonment 
or  in  the  church  hill.  Both  varieties  are  much  covered  by  thick  red 
sandy  soil  which  is  so  largely  developed  over  both  iron-clay  and  trap 
and  gneiss,  and  in  places  is  so  much  charged  with  nodular  pieces 
of  iron-clay  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  any  line  showing  the 
true  boundary  of  the  trap  and.4ihe  older  iron-clay  and  gneiss. 
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Beds  of  iron-clay  strongly  resembling  the  typical  iron-clay  beds  are 
found  as  outliers  of  the  trap  area.  In  most  cases  they  were  probably 
once  -  contmuoug  with  iron-clay  beds  belonging  to  the  Deccan  trap 
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series. 

The  iron-clay  plateau,  the  boundary  between  the  Belgaum  and  irwClay'. 
Kanara  districts,  extends  from  Gausi  southward  up  the  slope  of  the 
eastern  spur  of  the  Darshnidongar  in  North  Kanara.  The  iron-clay^ 
resting  upon  and  passing  down  into  the  weathered  surface  of  the 
underlying  gneiss  is  continued  along  the  ridge  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  mountain  where  it  is  cut  short  by  a  sudden  scarp.  This  scarp 
trends  from  the  summit-  to  the  east  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  the 
northern  scarp  joining  the  west  scarp  of  the  main  mass  of  the  Gausi 
plateau,  and  the  southern  scarp  running  east  by  south  of  Mendil  and 
ending  in  a  bluff  to  the  east  of  Degaon.  The  passage  of  the  base 
of  the  iron-clay  into  the  lower  gneiss  is  clearly  seen  in  various 
sections  in  the  scarped  edges  of  the  iron-clay  plateau,  in  the  beds  of  the 
streamlet  near  Gausi,  and  in  the  stream  that  flows  west  from  Talevddi. 
In  these  beds  the  descent  from  the  pure  iron-clay  into  decomposing 
gneiss  is  clear,  the  quartzose  laminae  remaining  after  the  softer  parts 
have  been  replaced  by  the  clayey  mass.  In  the  small  stream  that 
rises  south-west  of  Mendil  south  of  Talev^di,  the  upward  passage  of 
8  micaceous  schistose  gneiss  into  iron-clay  is  very  clear.  The  iron 
clay  is  frequently  a  breccia  in  structure  owing  to  the  presence  of 
numerous  small  angular  fragments  of  white  vein  quartz  which  are 
very  frequently  seen  in  similar  iron-clays  far  away  from  the  gneiss 
rocks  and  wholly  of  trappean  origin. 

A  small  and  well-marked  iron-clay  plateau,  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
thick,  forms  an  outlier  on  the  top  of  the  Bidarbhavi  hill  five  miles 
south-east  of  Tellurgad.  It  shows  much  vertically  tubular  structure, 
and  the  amount  of  iron  contained  decreases  speedily  with  the  depth. 
.The  rock  is  also  very  distinctly  bedded.  Below  the  base  of  the 
scarp  no  rock  is  satisfactorily  seen  in  place  j  but  the  sides  of  the  hill 
are  covered  with  broken  iron-clay  or  masses  doubtfully  in  place. 
Nor  is  the  gneiss  exposed  for  some  distaiice  from  the  base  of  the 
hill,  the  nearest  visible  portion  of  Deccan  trap  being  the  south  spur 
of  Yellurgad.  From  its  external  resemblance,  as  compared  with 
Yellurgad,  it  probably  represents  an  altered  inter-trappean  or 
infra-trappean  deposit.  __ 

Of  later  tertiary  and  alluvial  deposits  there  are  three;  fresh- water  Tertiary  DepotUs^ 
sedimentary  rocks,  fossil-bearing  river  rocks,  and  old  and  new  river 
alluvia.  Of  these  the  most  noticeable  are  the  fossil-bearing  river 
rocks  under  a  covering  of  black  clay.  They  are  of  dark  brown ish-blaek 
stifE  clay  with  partings  and  thin  beds  of  gritty  or  sandy  clay.  The 
fossil-bearing  beds  are  shown  in  the  banks  of  a  stream  that  flows  into 
the  Ghatprabha  at  Chikdauli,  three  miles  north-east  of  Gokik.  At 
the  point  where  the  bones  were  found  ^  the  section  is^  (4)  regnr  or 


*  Though,  as  seen  from  the  north,  from  various  points  along  the  J^mboti  ridges  or 
from  the  lower  iron-clay  terraces  of  Ambgaon  and  Ghapoli,  the  Gausi  plateau  strongly 
resembles  a  normal  iron-clay  capped  trap  area,  no  positive  trace  of  the  Deccan  trap 
was  found  by  Mr.  Poote. 

^  Of  the  fossils  the  most  interesting  is  an  extinct  specie*  of  rhinoderos.    A  numbet 
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cotton-soil  passing  into  (3)  black  clay  whicli  contained  the  head  of  a 
rhinpceros,  (2)'clayey  grit,  two  beds  with  clayey  parting  and  numerous 
specimens  of  Unio  and  Oorbioula  in  the  gritty  bands,  and  (1)  reddish- 
brown  black  clay  with  bovine  remains.^  The  bones  are  in  a  friable 
state,  somewhat  distorted  by  pressure,  and  much  comminuted  or 
broken  by  the  action  of  numeroos  shrinkage  cracks  in  the  clay. 
Some  of  the  bones  are  much  encrusted  by  chalky  deposits. 

The  allu-via  of  the  several  rivers  agree, very  closely  in  character. 
They  consist  almost  entirely  of  alluvial  regur  or  black  soil,  with  some 
bedsi  of  sand  and  gravel,  frequently  cemented  by  limestone  nodules 
into  coarse  conglomerate.  On  the  smaller  rivers  the  alluvium  in 
some  cases  is  confined  to  a  well-marked  flat  surrounded  by  higher 
grounds.  Four  cases  of  this  kind  are  noted  on  the  Ghatprabha  and 
its  tributaries,  and  in  each  of  the  four  the  alluvial  flat  or  basin  lies 
above  a  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  river  forces  its  way.  Two  of 
these  alluvial  areas  occur,  and  both  occupy  shallow  valleys  above  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  trap  hill  region.  The  one  occurs  along  the  course 
of  the  Mdrkdndeya,  some  two  mjles  north  of  Belgaum,  and  the  other 
along  a  stream  that  rises  in  the  Yellurgad  hill  and  joins  with  those 
that  drain  the  Belgaum  downs.  Both  end  abruptly  eastward  by  the 
streams  entering  narrow  gorges  in  the  quartzite  hills,  and  in  both 
cases  the  alluvium  is  a  black  clay  or  a  quasi  regur. 

A  third  basin  to  the  south  of  Pach^pur  is  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Mdrkdndeya  and  the  Belgaum  river.  The  black  regur-like  alluvium 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  flat  contains  much  nodular  limestone.  The 
lower  part  is  wholly  covered  by  thick  regur,  but  in  the  upper  parts 
between  Askalgi  and  Hudali  there  is  a  great  development  of  pale- 
reddish  and  yellowish  sandy  loam  with  much  limestone  in  filtration, 
strongly  resembling  the-  tertiary  deposit  known  as  loess,  which 
forms  steep  clifE-like  banks  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high. 

The  fourth  alluvial  basin  begins  immediately  below  Gokak  and 
stretches  nearly  eleven  miles  north-east  to  Tegdi.     The  lower  part 
of  the  basin  is  hidden  by  a  thick  covering  of  cotton-soil  through  which 
only  one  section  penetrates.     The  bone-bearing  beds  under  the 
regur,  which  are  exposed  only  in  the  Ohikdauli  stream  are  dark 
coloured  clays  with  gritty  clayey  sands,  and  contain  mammalian  bones 
and  fresh  water  shells.     The  space  between  is  completely  masked 
by  cotton  soil.     It  is  probable  that  the  Gokdk  basin  joins  the  alluvial 
deposit  which  fills  the  valley  of  the  Kelvi,  a  tributary  of  the  Ghat- 
prabha from  the  south.     These  alluvial  deposits   are  gravels  and 
coarse  loam,  the  latter  resembling  the  loam  of  the  Belgaum  stream 
at  Hudli.     These  gravels  rest  on  the  various   older  formations  that 
form  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  old  valley,  namely  the  gneiss, 
quartzites,  Deccan  trap,  and  inter-trappean  beds.     The  gravel  is  in 


of  bones  were  found  loose  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  others  were  obtained  in  1871 
by  digging  in  the  fields.  Many  of  these  are  bovine  and  a  few  belong  to  a  smaller 
specimen  of  Rhinoceros  deccanensig,  the  nasal  bones  of  which  were  not  found.  .  The 
specimen  was  just  adult,  and  from  the  absence  or  very  small  size  of  the  inoiaors  the 
animal  had  probably  a  large  horn. 

^  The  bovine  animal  was  in  the  shape  of  its  molars  nearly  allied  to  the  bison 
.  Gavseusgaurus  which  still  inhabits  the  thickly;Wooded  slopes  of  the  Saby^ris. 
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great  part  sub-angular  and  contains  pebbles  of  all  the  older  rocks 
that  occur  in  ih.e  neighbourhood.  The  gravels  or  loam  have  no 
organic  remains. 

The  river  alluvia  consist  very  largely  of  regur  or  cotton  soil  partly 
washed  up  by  the  river  action  and  partly  washed  down  by  rain  action 
from  higher  grounds.  In  many  cases  this  reguroid  alluvium  is 
undistinguishable  from  the  true  regur,  as  it  in  great  measure  assumes 
the  same  character  if  broken  by  innumerable  sun  cracks,  by  which 
in  time  the  laminated  structure  due  to  its  sedimentary  origin  is 
wholly  lost. 

Gravel  beds  of  two  classes  are  found,  one  of  them  river  deposits 
the  other  lake  deposits.  Almost  all  the  larger  Karndtak  rivers  have 
on  their  banks  deposits  of  gravel  and  shingle  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
above  ordinary  flood  level.  These  shingle  beds,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  are  relics  of  the  time  when  the  spurs  of  hills  through  which 
the  river  channels  are  now  cut  were  barriers  that  dammed  back  the 
river  waters  into  lakes.  Of  these  high  level  gravel  beds  the  only , 
case  noted  within  Belgaum  limits  is  on  the  Malprabha,  nine  miles 
west  of  Saundatti.  Gravel  beds,  probably  of  lake  or  river  origin, 
are  found  along  the  foot  of  the  Katharigad  hills  near  the  village  of 
Tolur,  about  eight  miles  north-west  of  Manoli,  In  the  Tolnr  bed, 
though  not  in  such  quantity  as  in  some  beds  near  B^ddmi,  rather 
water- worn  chipped  stone  tools  have  been  found  lying  on  the  surface. 

The  reproductive  action  of  open-air  influences  have  produced  five 
formations.  Of  the  iron-clay,  which  is  the  chief  of  these  open-air 
formations  details  have  already  been  given.  The  others  are  (1) 
conglomerates  formed  mechanically  by  the  deposition  of  clay  and  iron 
cements ;  (2)  deposits  cemented  by  the  chemical  precipitation  of 
calcareous  matter  j  (3)  pluvial  or  rain  rain  caused  aggregations ;  and 
(4)  blown  sand. 

Cases  of  the  cementing  of  the  remains  of  the  lower  Kaladgi  quart- 
zites  by  the  deposition  of  iron-clay  are  noticed  at  Somdpur  a  little 
south-east  of  Kathdrigad,  and  three  miles  further  west  on  the  plateau 
east  of  Murgod.  At  these  places  numerous  large  quartzite  pebbles 
weathered  out  of  sandstone  conglomerate  have  been  recemented 
in  very  nearly  their  original  position.  The  new  rock  looks  much 
like  an  artificial  pavement.  A  very  similar,  but  even  more  striking 
effect,  is  produced  by  the  cementing  of  rounded  quartzite  fragments 
in  the  valley  south-west  of  Tumurgudi  about  eleven  miles  north-east 
of  Belgaum.     This  pavement  stretches  for  several  hundred  yards. 

A  case  of  cementation  of  angular  fragments  of  gritty  quartzite 
into  a  breccia  by  the  introduction  of  a  red  sandy  cement  is 
observed  in  the  saddle  between  the  north-east  side  of  One  Tree 
Hill  at  Belgaum  and  the  south-east  corner  of  the  quartzite  plateau 
to  the  north-east.  This  breccia  might,  from  its  position,  be ,  easily 
mistaken  for  part  of  the  lower  Kalddgi  quartzites,  the  coarse  pebbly 
baseifient  beds  of  which  are  exposed  close  by  and  seem  to  rest  on 
highly  upturned  micaceous  schistose  beds  in  a  section  a  little  to  the 
north-east  of  Kanburgi.  Instances  of  the  formation  of  small  patches 
of  sub-aerial  conglomerates  and  breccias  by  the  lateritoid  deconiposi- 
tion  of  ferruginous  rocks  are  very  common. 
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Pluvial  aggregations  are  common  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  trap 
hills  and  at  the  sides  of  some  of  the  larger  valleys.  Much  of  the 
quasi-lateritio  soil  and  rock  met  in  such  positions  is  of  purely  pluvial 
origiuj  but  as  a  rule  this  class  of  deposits  is  so  mixed  with  the  local 
results  of  weathering  that  no  line  of  separation  can  be  traced. 
Considerable  areas  in  the-  neighbourhood  of  3elgaum  are  covered 
with  formations  thick  enough  to  mask  the  true  sub-rocks. 

Large  tracts  of  the  quartzite  region  along  the  northern  slope  of 
the  hills  north-east  of  Mamdd,pur  in  Gok^k  are  covered  with  almost 
pure  sand. 

Accumulations  of  ruined  rock  are  met  everywherOj  and  are  often 
very  widespread,  especially  at  the  foot  of  the  quartzite  slopes  and 
scarps  where  they  make  the  ground  very  rough  and  impassable. 
To  the  north-jeast  of  the  Nesargi  travellers'  bungalow,  on  the 
Belgaum-Kalddgi  road,  they  are  so  thick  as  to  a  very  great  extent 
to  obscure  the  geological  boundary  lines. 

From  a  geological  view  point  the  soils  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  classes  the  red  and  the  black.  The  red  soils  are  primary  soils, 
that  is  they  are  the  direct  result  of  the  decomposition  of  iron- 
bearing  rocks.  The  black  soils  are  secondary  soils,  that  is  they  are 
the  result  of  primary  decomposition  changed  by  accession  of  organic 
matter.  The  black  soil  is  not  solely  the  result  of  the  weathering  of 
trap  rocks.  Black  soil  occurs  quite  as  largely  and  as  typically  on  the 
glieiss  and  other  azoic  rocks  as  it  does  on  the  trap. 

The  pleasantest  climate  in  the  district  is  in  a  tract  parallel 
with  the  crest  of  the  Sahyadris,  between  the  western  i^orests  and 
the  treeless  east.  Within  this  belt  lie  Belgaum,  Kitur,  Pdchapur, 
Sankeshvar,  and  Nip^ni.^ 

The  dry  east  winds  which  blow  from  October  to  March  and  the 
heavy  south-west  rains  which  last  from  June  to  October  make  the 
climate  of  Belgaum  trying  to  new-comers.  At' the  same  time  to  the 
robust  and  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  climate,  the  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the  moderate  heat,  and  the  early  and 
fresh  sea-breez-e,  make  Belgaum  pleasant  and  healthy. 

The  healthy  influence  is  especially  noticed  in  European  children 
who  thrive  wonderfully- and  have  a  bloom  on  their  cheeks  during 
the  colder  months.  Still  a  long  residence  enervates.  Europeans 
who  have  grown  up  in  Belgaum  as  a  rule  are  pale,  delicate,  and  weak. 
Newcomers  again  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  change  from 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  in  the  fair  season  to  the  great  dainpness 
of  the  rains.  Upless  with  very  active  exercise  the  skin  does  not 
act,  the  liver  grows  sluggish  and  congested,  and  languor  and 
drowsiness  pass  into^  sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  listlessness. 
The  strong  with-  the  help  .of  active  exercise  after  a  time  throw  off 
these  feelings  and  enjoy  vigorous  health;  but  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  Belgaum  the  weakly  are  doomed  to  suffer  more  or  less. 
The  climate  of  Belgaum  is  unsuitable  to  those  who  are  liable  t^ 
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suffer  from  sluggishness  of  the  liver,  asthma,  heart-disease, 
rheumatism,  Bright's  disease  of  th«  kidneys,  or  consumption ;  on  the 
other  hand  those  who  have  suffered  from  malarious  fevers  as  a  rule 
improve  by  a  residence  in  Belgaum, 

The  Belgaum  year  ma,y  be  arranged  into  three  seasons,  the  cold 
and  dry  season  from  the  middle  of  October  till  the  middle  of 
February;  the  hot  and  dry  season  from  the  middle,  of  February 
till  the  beginning  of  June;  and  the  wet  season  from  the 
beginning  of  June  till  the  middle  of  October.  About  the  middle 
of  October  the  cold  weather  perceptibly  sets  in,  the  evening  air 
begins  to  be  chilly,  heavy  fogs  gather  soon  after  sunset,  and  towards 
the  morning  and  for  some  time  after  sunrise  the  country  is 
shrouded  in  thick  mist.  Towards  the  end  of  December  or  early  in 
January  the  night  temperature  is  at  its  minimum.  In  1879 
December  showed  a  mean  temperature  of  67°.  During  the  whole 
period  the  weather  is  fine  with  strong  dry  easterly  winds  which  make 
the  cold  of  the  coldest  month  less  felt  than  the  damp  chill  of  July 
and  August.  The  cold  season  lasts  till  the  middle  of  February, 
when  both  the  day  and  the  night  temperature  begin  to  rise.  The 
common  cold-weather  diseases  are  bronchitis,  dysentery,  dyspepsia, 
and  malarious  fever,  which  last,  though  prevalent  all  the  year  round, 
is  at  its  highest  from  November  to  January.  The  hot  season  sets 
in  about  the  middle  of  February  and  the  temperature  rises  rapidly 
until  it  reaches  100°  in  May.  The  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  west. 
In  April  and  May  the  great  heat  causes  occasional  heavy  showers 
attended  with  easterly  winds,  thunder,  lightning,  and  sometimes  with 
hail.i  Even  in  May  the  nights  are  cool,  almost  chilly.  Dew 
forms  from  sunset  to  sunrise  and  is  sometimes  as  heavy  as  gentle 
rain.     Even  in  the  hottest  days  pankhds  or  damped  grass  screens 
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1  The  following  acconnta  of  thunderstorms  which  passed  over  Belgaum  in  1847 
(7th  April)  and  1849  (24th  April  and  2nd  June)  are  taken  from  the  Transactions  of 
_the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  IX.  191-194.  During  the  week  ending  the  9th 
of  April  1847  the  weather  was  warm,  the  thermometer  at  2  TM.  ranging  from  88° 
to  92^.  The  afternoons  were  ushered  in  by  strong  squalls  from  the  south-west  and 
north-east,  with  occasional  clouds  of  dust  and  whirlwinds.  These  were  usually 
followed  by  heavy  clouds,  and  by  thunder  and  lightning  at  night.  About  four  in  the 
evening  of  the.  7tii  April  the  wind  rose  almost  to  a  storm,  accompanied  by  rattling 
peals  of  thunder  followed  by  a  fall  of  hail  and  rain  which  lasted  for  an  hour.  The 
thermometer  which  before  the  storm  had  stood  at  90°,  had  at  its  close  fallen  to  70°. 
Upwards  of  half  an  inch  of  rain  fell.  A  native  man  and  woman  were  struck  dead 
by  lightning  near  the  Collector's  oflSce.  During  the  whole  of  April  1849  the 
weather  was  very  trying.  Every  evening  large  dense  clouds  hung  over  the  town 
and  threatened  a  thunderstomj.  But  on  every  occasion  they  were  blown  ofifby 
a  current  of  high  wind  and  dust,  followed  by  thunder  and  most  vivid  lightning. 
Up  to  the  24th  there  were  three  or  four  smart  showers  of  rain  and  one  slight 
hMl  shower.  On  the  evening  of  the  2nd-of  June  (1849)  an  extremely  severe  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  passed  over  Belgaum..  Slight  rain  began  at  four,  but  the  storm  did 
not  burst  till  five.  The  rain  lasted  from  five  till  half -past  eight  during  twenty 
minutes  of  which  there  was  an  awful  hailstorm.  Such  large  hailstones  had  never 
been  seen  at  Belgaum.  They  were  neither  spherical  nor  oval,  but  irregular-shaped  as 
if  a  number  of  small  stones  had  united  in  their  descent  from  the  clouds.  The  thunder 
was  deafening  and  the  lightning  very  vivid  and  frequent.  The  hurricane  ruined  the 
plantain  groves  and  smaller  fruit  trees.  Five  inches  of  rain  were  registered  in  the 
Highlanders'  Hospital  and  in  the  fort  a  little  more  than  two  inches.  Scarcely  a  house 
escaped  without  being  stripped  of  some  of  its  tiles.  Several  Uvea  Were  lost  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ShAhApur  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Belgaum. 
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Chapter  I.        are    never  required.     The  occasional  showers  of  April  and  May 

Description        become  more  frequent  and  he^vy  as  the  south-west  rains  draw  near. 

"        So  gradual  is  the  approach  of  the  south-west  monsoon  that  in  some 

Climate.  seasons  it  is  hard  to  tell  which    storm  is   the  burst  of  the  true 

Rain.  monsoon.     The  break  of  the  south-west  monsoon;  which  supplies  the 

district  with  most  of  its  rain,  is  generally  looked  for  about  the  5th 

of  June.    The  south-west  rains  last  till  the  middle  of  October.     They 

are  not  followed  by  a  period  of  complete  dryness.  At  Belgaum  showers 

fall   during  almost  every  month  in  the  year.     In  June  July  and 

August  the  air  is  so  moist  that  stoves  or  sigris  are  required  to  dry 

houses  and  clothes.^ 

Near  the  Sahyadris  the  south-west  monsoon  is  very  constant  and 
heavy.  Further  east  it  is  fitful,  comingin  showers  separated  by  breaks 
of  fair  weather.  To  the  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Nipani,  through 
Sankeshvar,  Pachdpur,  Ankalgi,  Marihalli,  the  Yellurgad  ridge,  and 
theMalprabha  crossing  on  the  Belgaum- Dharwdrroad,the  d^reaseof 
rain  is  sudden,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  change  in  the  look 
of  the  country  and  in  the  style  of  the  houses.  To  the  \yest  "of  this 
line  the  houses  have  tiled  pent  roofs  with  wide  eaves  to  carry  the 
water  clear  of  the  mud  walls.  To  the  east  of  the  line  the  greater 
number  of  houses  have  flat-terraced  roofs  of  beaten  mud  able  to 
stand  only  a  moderate  rainfall.^  The  eastern  plain,  besides  fitful 
showers  from  the  south-west  monsoon^  receives  a  scanty  supply  from 
the  north-east  or  Madras  monsoon.  The  north-east  monsoon  is 
looked  for  by  the  middle  of  October.  But  in  some  seasons  it  does 
not  burst  till  the  end  of  October  or  even  till  the  middle  of 
November.  As  a  rule  the  north-east  monsoon  has  little  effect"  west 
of  Kaladgi.  Its  supply  of  rain  is  much  less  and  lasts  much  shorter 
than  the  rainfall  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  Only  in  exceptional ' 
seasons  as  in  1874  do  the  north-east  rains  pass  west  to  the  Sahy&dris.^ 
The  general  rule  regarding  the  south-west  monsoon  is  that  it 
is  heaviest  in  the  west  along  the  crest  of  the  Sahyadris  and  grows 
light6r  3,nd  less  certain  as  it  leaves  the  western  hills  and  passes  over 
the  eastern  plain.  At  the  same  time  the  distribution  of  the  supply 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  lines  of  the  rivers,  by  hills,  and  by  other 
local  features.  In  Sampgaon,  which  is  thirty  to  Mty  miles  east  of  the 
Sahyddris,  the  fall  both  from  the  south-west  and  north-east  rains  is 
ample  and  certain.  If  the  south-west  rains  fail,  the  want  is  almost 
sure  to  be  made  good  by  the  north-east  rains.  The  eastern  villages 
sometimes  suffer  from  a  scanty  fall  in  the  south-west  monsoon ;  but 
a  total  failure  of  crops  from  drought  is  said  to  be  unknown.  In. 
Parasgad,  forty  to  seventy  miles  from  the  Sahyddris,  the  fall  of  rain 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts ;  it  is  plentiful  and  certain  in  the 
west  and  grows  gradually  more  uncertain  as  the  plain  stretches  east, 
where,  along  the  borders  of  Navalgund  and  Nargund  in  Dharwar^ 
the  seasons  are  uncertain  and  the  crops  are  liable  to  fail.  In  east 
Parasgad  too  the  supply  of  drinking  water  is  very  scanty,  and  in  some 
villages,  during  the  hot  weather,  water  has  to  be  carried  several  miles. 

,  1  Climfite  and  season  details  are  compiled  from  materials  supplied  by  Surgeon-Major 
C.  T.  Peters,  M.B. 
^  Mr.  Foote  in  Mem,  Geo.  Surv.  XH.  14.     '  »  Mr.  Foote  in  M-em.  <Jeo.  Surv.  15, 16. 
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The  hills  which  enclose  Gok^k  on  the  south  and  west,  and  which 
are  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Sahyddris,  seem  to  intercept  the 
monsoon  showers  and  make  the  plain  to  the  east  of  them  very  subject 
to  drought.  In  the  plain  to  the  east  it  is  a  common  saying  that  a 
gdod  monsoon  comes  only  once  in  twelve  years. 

Eain*  returns  registered  for  the  twenty-three  years  ■ending  1882 
at  the  seven  sub-divisional  stations  give  for  the  whole  district  an 
average  fall  of  nearly  thirty  inches.  Arranged  in  order  of  rainfall, 
1863  and  1865  are  lowest  with  twenty  inches  ;  1860  and  1876  are 
next  with  twenty-one  inches ;  1864  and  1873  third  with  twenty- two 
inches;  1871  fourth  with  twenty-three  inches  ;  1861  and  1872  fifth 
with  twenty-five  inches;  1867  sixth  with  twenty-six  inches  ;  1862 
and  1866  seventh  with-twenty--seven  inches-;  1869  and  1880  eighth 
-  with  twenty-eight  inches ;  1868  ninth  with  twenty-nine  inches ;  1881 
tenth  with  thirty-two  inches ;  1870  elevfinth  with  thirty-three  inches ; 
1875  twelfth  with  thirty-five  inches;  1879  and  1882  thirteenth 
with  thirty-seven  inches ;  1877  fourteenth  with  thirty-nine  inches; 
and  1874  and  1878  are  highest  with  forty-one  inches.  Considering 
how  near  the  district  is  to  the  Sahyfidris  the  average  fall  of  thirty 
inches  is  low.  In  Khdnapur,  whose  sub-divisional  station  is  twenty 
miles  from  the  Sahyadris  and  in  which  are  situated  nearly  all  the 
forest  reserves,  the  yearly  rainfall  varied  from  twenty-three  inches 
in  1861  to  seventy-seven  inches  in  1878,  and  averaged  fifty-one 
inches ;  and  in  Belgaum,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
Sahyd.dris,  the  fall  varied  from  thirty-three  inches  in  1880  to  seventy- 
one  in  1882,  and  averaged  forty-seven  inches;  at  Ghikodi,  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  Sahyddris,  the  fall  varied  from  eight  inches  in 
1869  to  thirty-seven  inches  in  1877,  and  averaged  twenty-one  inches ; 
at  Gokak,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  SahyMris,  it  varied  from 
seven  inches  in  1876  to  thirty- three  inches  in  1877,  and  averaged 
seventeen  inches  j  at  Athni,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  Sahyddris, 
it  varied  from  seven  inches  in  1876 -to  thirty-four  inches  in  1878, 
and  averaged  nineteen  inches  j  at  Saundatti,  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  Sahyddris,  it  varied  from  ten  inches  in  1863  and  1865  to  forty- 
one  inches  in.  18  74,  and  averaged  twenty  inches  j  and  at  Sampgaon, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  Sahyddris,  it  varied  from  nine  inches  in 
1863  to  thirty-eight  inches  in  1874,  and  averaged  twenty-three 
inches.  The  following  statement  gives  the  details : 
Belqavm  Distbiot  Rainfall,  1860-1 


Station. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Belganm      

38 

58 

51 

63 

39 

46 

46 

39 

50 

49 

65 

i!6 

Sampgeton 

15 

22 

25 

9 

16 

14 

20 

19 

24 

23 

27 

17 

Kh&h&pur 

30 

23 

44 

30 

27 

34 

47 

36 

67 

69 

66 

60 

Ciikodi       

14 

23 

26 

16 

18 

17 

23 

26 

21 

8 

23 

17 

Saundatti    

12 

a 

15 

10 

23 

10 

19 

26 

18 

23 

25 

15 

OokSk      

10 

14 

16 

12 

12 

11 

18 

17 

18 

22 

21 

13 

Athni          

Average    ... 

27 

20 

17  - 

12 

13 

19 

15 

18 

16 

16 

18 

13 

21 

25 

27 

20 

22 

20 

27 

26 

29 

28 

33 

23 

Chapter  I. 

Description. 

Climate. 
Rain. 


1  The  rain  figures  must  be  received  with  caution  as  in  several  cases  the  returns  do 
not  agree. 
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Climate. 
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Belqaum  District  Saijitfall, 

1860 

-  J5S^— continued. 

Station. 

1872. 

I87S. 

1874. 

1873. 

1876.. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

AVBE- 
AOE, 

Belganm      ..^ 

45 

40 

67 

64 

36 

46 

•%i 

64 

33 

41 

71, 

47 

Sampgaon 

16 

IS 

88 

34 

18 

•  '30 

^7 

86 

27 

26 

SO 

23 

Kh&nlput    

61 

49 

•74 

67 

51 

64 

77 

70 

46 

70 

65 

61 

Chikodi       

16 

11 

25 

23 

16 

37 

34 

32 

21 

22 

27 

21 

Ssutadatti    

15 

13 

41 

20 

16 

37 

28 

28 

24 

26 

21 

20 

Gokik         

15 

10 

26. 

18 

7 

33 

25 

22 

21 

18 

27 

17 

Athni           ...      "... 
Average    ... 

20 

16 

31 

23 

7 

31' 

34 

21 

28 

24 

20 

19  . 

26 

22 

41 

35 

21 

39 

41 

37 

28 

33 

37 

29 

The  following  statement  gives  for  tlie  twenty-seven  years  ending 
1882  the  rainfall  at  th.^  town  of  Belgaum  for  each  month  ia  the 
yeaa:.  Of  the  twelve  months  in  the  year,  Pebraary  is  the  driest 
month  with  a  fall  varying  from  0'53  of  an  inch  in  1873  to  0"04  of  an 
inch  in  1865,  and  averaging  002  of  an  inch  ;  January  comes  next 
with,  a  fall  varying  from  0'94  of  an  inch  in  1870  to  0*04  of  an  inch 
in  1860,  and  averaging  0'03  of  an  inch;  December  ia  third  with 
a  fall  varying  from  2 "88  of  an  inch  in  1863  to  0'02  of  an  inch  in 
1865,  and  averaging  0'33  of  an  inchj  March  fourth,  with  a  fall 
varying  from  2"44  of  an  inch  in  1876  to  002  of  an  inch  in  1866,  and 
averaging  0'48  of  an  inch ;  November  fifth,  with  a  fall  varying  from 
5'37  inches  in  1878  to  .0'04  of  an  inch  in  1877,  and  averaging 
1"1 3  inches;  April  sixth,  with  a  fall  varying  from  4"85  inches  in 
1865  to  0'03  of  an  inch  in  1866,  and  averaging  1"85  inches; 
May  seventh)  with  a  fall  varying  from  10"68  inches  in  1856 
to  0'67  of  an  inch  in  1861,  and  averaging  2'77  inches;  September 
eighth,  with  a  fall  varying  from!  9-26  inches  in  1874  to  009  of  an 
inch  in  1860,  and  averaging  3"29 ;  October  ninth,  with  a  fall 
varying  from  7'97  inches  in  1880  to  0'18  of  an  inch  in  1864,  and 
averaging  4-47  inches  ;  August  tenth,  with  a  fall  varying  from  22*43 
inches  in  1861  to  2"25  inches  in  1-876,  and  averaging  8"68  inches.; 
June  eleventh,  with  a  fall  varying  from  17"61  inches  in  1862  to  0"54 
of  an  inch  in  1881,  and  averaging  9'85  inches ;  and  July  is  the  wettest 
month,  with  a  fall  varying  from.29'37  inches  in  1882  to  2"78  inches 
in  1877,  and  averaging  14-57  inches.  ■  The  goodnes?  or  badness  of  a 
year  depends  less  on  the  fall  for  the  whole  year  than  on  its  distribution 
during  the  rainy  months.  In  1871,though  the  fall  was  only  thirty-six 
inches,  it  was  not  a  famine  year,  because  the  rain  was  evenly 
distributed,  eight  inches  in  June  and  July,  seven  inches  in 
August,  one  inch  in  September,  and  five  inches  in  October.  So  also  , 
the  1880  fall  of  thirty-three  inches  was  fairly  distributed,  five  inches 
falling  in  June,  eight  in  July,  three  in  August,  two  in  September,  and 
seven  in  October.  On  the  other  hand,  the  year  1876  with  a  fall  of 
thirty-six  was  a  famine  year,  because  the  rain  was  badly  distributed. 
Six  inches  fell  in  June,  twenty-one  in  July,  two  in  August,  one  in 
Spptember,  and  0'97  of  an  inch  in  October.  In  1877  of  a  fall  of  forty- 
six  inches,  sixteen  fell  in  June,  three  in  July,  eight  in  August,  seven 
in  September,  and  seven  in  October.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  rain  in 
July  the  year  would  have  been  one  of  great  scarcity,  but  for  a  timely 
fall  in  September  and  October.  The  year  of  heaviest  rainfall  was 
1882  with  seventy-one  inches.    Next  to  1882  were  1875,  with  sixty- 
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four  inches,  and  1861  with  fifty-eight  inches.    The  limit  of  the  yearly 
normal  rainfall  may  be  said  to  be  between  forty  and  fifty  inches  : 


Belsavm 

CiTV  Rainfall, 

1858 

■188S 

Month. 

1856. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

In.  0. 

In. 

C. 

In. 

c. 

In.  C. 

In. 

c. 

In. 

C, 

In. 

0. 

In, 

0. 

In. 

0. 

In. 

0. 

In. 

C. 

In. 

0. 

In. 

C. 

In.  C. 

Jan.  ... 

0    00 

u 

00 

0 

00 

0     00 

0 

04 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0    00 

Feb.  ... 

0    00 

u 

00 

0 

00 

0    00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

04 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0    00 

March.. 

0    00 

0 

10 

0 

72 

0    36 

0 

09 

0 

66 

0 

S7 

1 

.59 

0 

03 

0 

88 

0 

02 

0 

74 

0 

B6 

0    00 

AprU... 

1     56 

2 

46 

1 

05 

■i    87 

s 

87 

0 

49 

0 

87 

2 

63 

1 

46 

4 

8.i 

0 

03 

0 

86 

2 

32 

0    69 

May  ... 

10    68 

7 

71 

fi 

08 

3    W 

0 

93 

0 

67 

1 

11 

0 

00 

2 

16 

i 

96 

0 

63 

1 

94 

5 

22 

0    64 

June  :., 

U    66 

13 

OS 

3 

49 

4    98 

6 

74 

4 

2.i 

17 

61 

18 

61) 

8 

18 

3 

91 

11 

39 

7 

96 

15 

04 

13    97 

July  ... 

12    10 

« 

63 

IS 

08 

22    61 

10 

23 

25 

36 

S 

79 

» 

87 

19 

31 

14 

68 

17 

71 

11 

89 

10 

06 

14    33 

Aug.  ... 

6    S3 

17 

52 

4 

m 

6    11 

11 

66 

22 

43 

10 

41 

11 

04 

6 

64 

IS 

aa 

9 

17 

7 

7S 

13 

08 

7    69 

Sept. ... 

2    86 

1 

17 

2 

87 

6    24 

n 

09 

2 

S8 

fi 

18 

1 

47 

1 

17 

0 

27 

1 

n 

1 

83 

1 

26 

3    14 

Oct.  ... 

2    57 

T 

10 

S 

76 

a    40 

s 

17 

1 

4S 

n 

20 

3 

44 

0 

18 

4 

21 

6 

40 

6 

07 

2 

49 

4    70 

Nov.  ... 

0    08 

3 

14 

1 

31 

1     74 

0 

no 

0 

07 

0 

19 

1 

69 

0 

12 

0 

31 

0 

00 

0 

0(1 

0 

00 

1     78 

Dec.  ... 
Total... 

0    16 

0 

0(1 

0 

00 

0    00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

77 

2 

88 

0 

00 

0 

02 

0 

06 

0 

00 

0 

00 

1    79 

48,00 

69 

11 

38 

72 

50    18 

38 

28 

57 

83 

60 

95 

62 

70 

89 

24 

46 

51 

46 

42 

38 

53 

60 

13 

48    74 

Month. 

1S70. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

AvEa- 

AOE. 

In. 

c. 

In.  0. 

In. 

0. 

In, 

C. 

In. 

C. 

In. 

0. 

In.  C. 

In.  C. 

In. 

0. 

In. 

c. 

In. 

C. 

In. 

c. 

In. 

0. 

In.  C. 

Jan.   ... 

0 

94 

0-83 

P 

00 

0 

0(1 

0 

0(1 

0 

on 

0    OO 

0     00 

0 

no 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

oo 

0 

01 

0     3 

Feb.  ... 

0 

oo 

0    00 

0 

no 

0 

53 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0    00 

0    00 

0 

00 

0 

0,^ 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

0(1 

0      2 

March.. 

0 

26 

0    43 

0 

12 

0 

22 

0 

00 

0 

80 

2     44 

0    00 

0 

00 

0 

oo 

1 

69 

0 

00 

1 

13 

0    48 

April ... 

2 

47 

1     33 

2 

22 

i 

05 

0 

60 

8 

64 

1     19 

3    66 

a 

68 

0 

61 

1 

68 

1 

01 

2 

07 

1    86 

May   ... 

2 

96 

1    '84 

1 

06 

S 

4S 

6 

04 

1 

37 

0     00 

1     23 

1 

20 

6 

85 

1 

13 

1 

«!i 

4J 

n 

2    77 

June  ... 

9 

AR 

8    33 

11 

80 

4 

16 

12 

64 

16 

40 

6    01 

16    43 

ft 

6(1 

13 

40 

6 

30 

0 

64 

16 

74 

9    86 

July  ... 

18 

60 

8    2216 

l-t 

14 

42 

15 

31 

25 

01 

21    11 

2     78 

12 

09 

8 

66 

8 

72 

18 

40 

2-9 

37 

14    67 

Aug. ... 

8 

61 

6     54 

3 

62 

4 

78 

6 

26 

a 

29 

2     25 

7     69 

14 

34 

17 

13 

3 

68 

10 

00 

6 

61 

8    68 

Sept.... 

6 

14 

1    66 

6 

69 

4 

SO 

9 

26 

s 

80 

1  .94 

6    03 

6 

10 

T 

4(1 

2 

5^ 

8 

27 

8 

81 

3    29 

Oct.   ... 

a 

22 

5     24 

S 

48 

3 

49 

6 

78 

4 

74 

0    97 

7    42 

6 

64 

3 

81 

7 

97 

1 

96 

2 

82 

i    47 

Nov.  ... 

0 

66 

1    85 

0 

04 

0 

68 

0 

77 

1 

11 

0    00 

0    04 

R 

37 

4 

40 

0 

58 

4 

36 

0 

Si 

1    13 

Deo.  ... 
Total... 

0 

00 

0.00 

2 

74 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

02 

0    00 

0    60 

0 

00 

0 

07 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

03 

0    33 

55 

29 

36    24 

45 

39 

40 

46 

56 

64 

63 

68 

36    91 

46    48 

63 

97 

64 

91 

33 

06 

41 

17 

71 

^ 

47    47 

Information^  compiledby  Mr.  Chambers  shows  that  in  Belgaum  city, 
during  the  sixteen  years  ending  1872,  the  average  number  of  rain 
days  varied  from  Q"l  in  February  to  25*2  in  July.     The  details  are  : 


B.BLi}Avii  OiTT  Rain  Days,  1856-187^. 


Month.. 

Days. 

MONTH. 

Days. 

Month. 

Days. 

.  Month. 

Days. 

January  .., 
February... 
March      ... 

0-2 
0-1 
1-6 

April 

May 

June 

4-7 
6-3 
203 

July 

August     ... 
September. 

25-2 
24-3 
14-2 

October    ... 
November.. 
December.. 

10-8 
2-2 
11 

The  greatest  fall  recorded  in  any  one  day  in  each  month  varied 
from  6'07  inches  in  August  to  0-05  in  February.    The  details  are: 
BsLOAUu  OiTT  Grbatsst  Rain  DATS,  1856-187S. 


Month. 

lDCh«B. 

Month. 

inches. 

Month. 

Inches. 

Month. 

Inches. 

January   ... 
February... 
M^ri^      ... 

1'06 
005 
0-83 

April 
May 
June 

2-28 
4'63 
6-81 

July 

August     ... 
September. 

B-88 
6'07 
2-20 

October*  ... 
Narember.. 
December.. 

2-87 
2-19 
2-60 

"  The  .climate  details  from  pages  43-51  are  from  Chambers'  Meteorology  ofthft. 
Bombay  Freaiileiicy,  131-167. 
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The  two  daily  observations  taken  at  tlie  Belgaum  Observatpry  at 
9-30  A.M.  and  3-30  p.m.  show  for  the  nineteen  years  ending  1874  a 
mean  temperature  of  7  7' 7.  The  greatest  excess  of  temperature  was 
1"0°  iij  1869  and  the  greatest  decrease  was  1"6°  in  1857.    The  details 

^^®  •  Belqauu  City  Mean  Temperatvrb,  1856-1874- 


Tbae. 

Mean.  , 

Over 
Mean. 

Yraf, 

Mean. 

Over 
Mean. 

Tear. 

Mean. 

Over 
Mean. 

1866 
1857 
1868 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

76-8 
76-1 
76-8 
78-6 
77-9 
77-9 
78-0 

-0-9 
-1-6 
-0-9 
+0-9 
+0-2 
+0-2 
+0-3 

1863 
1861 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869          .:. 

77-7 
78-0 
78-2 
77-3 
78-4 
78-7 

"O'O 
+0-3- 
+0-5 
-0-4 
+0-7 
+10 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 

77-3 
77-6 
78-2 
77-7 
77-0 

-0-4 
-0-1 
+0'5 
0-0 
-07 

At  the  Belgaum  Observatory,  which  is  (1878)  in  the  enclosure  of 
the  European  General  Hospital,  besides  rainfall,  thermometer  and 
barometer  readings  have  been  recorded  since  1851.  The  observations 
are  under  the   charge  ■  of  the  senior  medical  oflBcer.     The  record 
comprises  two  sets  of  observations  made  every  day  at  9-30  a.m.  and  at 
3-30  p.m;,  and  a  complete  set  of  twenty-four  hourly  observations  for 
one  day  in  every  montb.     The  instruments  and  phenomena  noted  at 
each  observation  include  the  barometer,  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermo- 
meters, the,  direction  of  the  wind,  the  cloudiness,  and  the  rainfall. 
Once  a  day  the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer  reading  in  the 
shade,  the  maximum  thermometer  reading  exposed  to  the   sun's 
rays  during  the  day  time,  and  the  minimum  thermometer  reading-' 
laid  upon  grass  exposed  to  the  sky  at  night  are  recorded.     The 
observations  are  registered  on  printed  forms,  which  when  filled  are 
forwarded  by  the  head  of  the  medical  department  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  CoMba  Observatory  in  Bombay  where  the  calculations 
are  checked  and  the  results  compiled.     Once  a  year  the  registers  and 
compilation  are  sent  by  the  Superintendent  to  Government  to  be 
forwarded  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India.     In  the 
,  Belgaum  Observatory  the  self-registering  thermometers  are  placed 
in  a  wooden  revolving  stand,  at  a  distance  of  18^  feet  from  the 
nearest  building,  and  four  feet  from  the  ground:  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  protected  from  thp  sun's  rays,- but  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  rain  from  getting  at  them  during  the  revolving 
storms  which  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 
The  thermometer  readings  are  supposed  to  be  too  high,  as  the  stand 
is  not  suited  to  a  tropical  sun.   The  barometer,  and  dryand  wet  bulb 
thermometers  are  in  a  shed  in  the  north-east  veranda  of  the  hospital 
guard-house.     The  shed  which  measures  thirteen  feet  by  eight  by 
six  is  built  of  wooden  bars  two  inches  apart ;  it  has  a  flagged  floor, 
and  a  post  in  the  middle  stretching  from  floor  to  roof :  this  post 
supports  the  barometer  on  one' side  and  the  dry  and  wefr'bulb 
thermometers  on  the  other  side,  the  thermometers  being  four  feet 
seven  inches  from  the  floor  and  two  feet  seven  inches  and  three  feet 
one  inch  from  the  wall. 

An  examination  of  the  temperature  retarns  in  the  city  of  Belgaum 
for  the  nineteen  years  ending  1874  shows  that  during  five  months  ia 
the  year  February,  March,  April,  May  and  June  the  temperature  was 
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above,  and  that  during  the  seven  remaining  months  the  temperature 
was  below  the  mean.  Adopting  the  return  corrected  for  the  daily 
inequality,  August  was  the  coldest  month  with  an  average  of  3'3° 
below  the  mean,  December  came  next  with  8 '2°,  January  third  with 
2-9°,  July  fourth  with  2-4°,  September  fifth  with  2-2'',  November  sixth 
with  ]-5°,  and  October  seventh  with  OS".  Of  the  five  hot  months 
February  and  June  are  the  coolest  with  0*4°  in  excess  of  the  mean, 
March  comes  next  with  S'S",  May  next  with  47°,  and  April  is  the 
hottest,-being  Q-i°  above  the  mean.  The  details  are  : 
Bblsa  UK  CiTT  MoirrBLr  Tbuperatxtre,  t8S6  - 1874< 


— KT"    ■  — 

At  9-80 

At  9-SO 

Month. 

A.M. 

and  3-30 

P.M. 

Correct-, 
ed. 

Month. 

A.M. 
and  3-30 

P.M. 

Correotr 
ed. 

January  ... 

-2-1 

-2-9 

July 

-4'8 

-2'4 

Pebruary... 

+21 

-I-0-4 

August.  ... 

-6-0 

-88 

March     ... 

-^6•l 

-1-3 '8 

September . 
October  ... 

-3-3 

-2-2 

April 

+  8-2 

-^6•4 

-10 

-OS 

May 

■t-6-8 

-(•4-7 

November.. 

-1-6 

-1-5 

June 

-1-S 

-^0•4 

.  December.. 

-2-9 

-3-2 

The  corrections  are  found  from  the  (^ily  inequalities  at  the  several  hours  in  each  month.  They 
are  the  means  of  these  inequalities  for  the  hours  9  a.m.  and  10  A.M.  and  3  P.M.  and  4  p.m.,  and  are 
applied  subtractively. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  city  of  Belgaum,  for  each  month, 
for  the  monsoon  quarter  June  to  August,  and  for  the  whole  year,  the 
excess  of  the  mean  temperature  at  the  several  hours  of  the  day  above 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  twenty-four  hours;  also  the  number  of 
complete  days'  observations,  which  are  generally  not  more  than  one 
in  each  month,  of  the  year  from  which  the  means  are  derived : 
BEL0AVM  TeMPEBATURE  IS LooAL  CtviL  ffousa,  18S6 - 1874. 


Month. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

IS 

January         

-8-2 

-7-3 

-4-a 

-1-2 

+2-0 

-H4-4 

-f6-3 

-I-7-9 

February 

-9-S 

-7-9 

-4-0 

CO 

-H3'2 

+6-8 

.     -1-7-6 

-H9-2 

March             

-8-3 

-6-6 

-3-1 

■fO-7 

-^4•o 

■f«-7 

+8-e 

-HO-1 

April              

^y                

-7-8 

-6-6 

-2-3 

-HO-6 

+4-8 

-1-7-2 

-t9S 

H-IO'S 

-6-0 

-4-3 

-2-1 

-I-0-4 

+2-8 

-H5-4 

+TS 

-^9•2 

June               

-2-4 

-1-3 

-0-3 

+0'9 

+  i-l 

-1-2-9 

-^8•5 

+4-2 

July               

-I'S". 

-I'l 

-0-0 

■fO-8 

-H-8 

-H2-2 

-1-2-S 

-1-2-8 

August           

-2-7 

-2-0 

-0-7 

-I-0-8 

+2'1 

-F3-0 

+3-» 

-^4■3 

September     

-S-5 

-2-5 

-1-0 

-HO-6 

-H2-S 

-(-4-1 

+S-& 

+6-7 

r.  October          

-4-4 

-3-5 

-1-9 

-0-2 

+  1-9 

+B-7 

-M'7 

-^5■6 

November      

-6-7 

-5-8 

-3-4 

-0-2 

-(-2-2 

+i-l 

-1-5-S 

-1-6-4 

December      

June  to  August 
Tear    

-7-2 

-6-4 

,-4-0 

-0-8 

-t2-2 

+i-l 

+5-8 

-I-6-9 

-2-3 

-1-5 

-0-3 

-^0■8 

-H-9 

+2-7 

-l-3'2 

-f3-8 

-6-7 

-4-S 

-2-3 

■^o•a 

+2-6 

-H4-5 

-1-5-9 

+6-9 

Month. 

14 

16 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

20 

21 

January        

February       

March            

April              

May               

June               

July               

November     

December      

June  to  August 

Tear    , 

+90 
-HO-4 

-m-i 

-I-11-4 
H-IO-O 
-f3-8 
+30 
+4-2 
+S-4 
+5'» 
+7-4 
+1-9 

-1-9-e 

-I-10-2 
-HO -9 
-HO-4 
+t'3 
+3-0 
-I-2-4 
-1-3-7 
+6-0 

+eo 

+Ti 
-t-8-1 

■)-9-l 
-H9-6 
-I-9-8 
-f8-l 
-(■7-8 
-H2-3 
-1-1-8 
.    -H3-0 
+i-0 
-H6-6 
+6-7 
■f7-7 

+7-8 
+8-1 
+7-7 
+  B-0 
+6-1 
+l-« 
+1-8 
+1-9 
+2-3 
+4-3 
+6-7 
+6-4 

+5-1 
+6-9 
+40 
+2-3 
+1-9 
+0-4 
+03 
+0-6 
+0-7 
+2-1 
+8-6 
+4-2 

+3-8 
+  2-3 
+0-8 
+0-3 
-0-2 
-0-6 
-0-2 
-0-4 
-0-2 
+0-8 
+2-0 
+2*2 

+0-6 
+0-4 
-1-6 
-1-6 
-1-6 
-0-9 
-0-6 
.     -1-1 
-1-0 
-0-3 
+0-6 
+0-8 

-1-a 

-1-7 
-2-9 
-2-6 
-2-B 
-1-2 
-0-9 
-1-4 
-1-6 
-1-1 
-0-9 
-0-7" 

■^8■7 

+Z-0 

-H2-4 

+1-6 

+0-4 

-0-4 

-0-9 

-1-2 

•f7'5 

-^7-2 

+6-3 

+4-8 

+  »-9 

■    +0-9 

-0-5 

-1-S 
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Beloaux  Tsmpssaivre  in  Local  Civil  Hours,  1856  ■  1874 

— continued. 

Com- 

Month. 

22 

23 

0 

1- 

2- 

3 

4 

.     6 

plete 
Days. 

January      ... 

-21 

-3-7 

-4-1 

-B-4 

-6-1 

-6-7 

-6-9 

-7-6 

IB 

February    .■■ 

-2-6 

-3-9 

-6-3 

-6-1 

-6-8 

-7-4 

-8-2 

-8-3 

March 

-4-0 

-5-0 

-6-7 

-6-5 

-70 

-7-9 

-8-3 

-8-6 

April    •      ... 

-3-6 

-4-2 

-6-2 

-6-0. 

-6-7 

-7-S 

-8-1 

-8-0 

May 

-3-4 

-4-4 

-4 -9 

-6-2 

-    -5-7 

-6-0, 

-6-5 

-6-8 

June 

-1-6 

-1-9 

-2-2 

-2-2 

'     -2-3 

-i-8 

-2-8 

-2-7 

July 

-1-2 

-1-4 

-1-5 

-r5 

,-1-7 

--1-8 

-1-S 

—1-9 

August 

-1-8 

—2  0 

-2-3 

-2-4 

-2-7 

—2-8 

-2-9 

-3-1 

16 

September  ... 

-2-1 

-2-5 

-2-7 

-3-2 

-3-2 

-3-5 

-3-6 

-3'9 

16 

October 

-1-6 

-2'4 

-2-8 

-3-6 

— 8-9 

-4-4 

-6-0 

-5-1 

16 

November  ... 

-1-9 

-2-6 

-3-6 

-4-5 

-5-0 

— .5-4 

—5-8 

—6-3 

IB 

December  ... 

-1-7 

-2-6 

-3-3 

-4-2 

-6-0 

-6-7 

-6-5 

-7-0 

13 

June  to  Aug. 
Year 

-1-5 

-1-8 

-2-0 

-2-0 

-2-3 

-2-5 

—2-5 

-2-6 

-2-3 

-30 

-3'6 

-4-2 

-i-7 

-5-1 

-5'5        -B-8 

The  average  daily  range  of  temperature  for  the  year  is  almost 
double  the  range  for  the  wet  months  from  June  to  August.  The 
range  during  the  cold  half-year  is  generally  large,  compared  with  the 
range  of  the  hot  and  wet  half.  The  daily  range  for  the  year  is  13'S° 
and  for  the  wet  months  6"4°. 

A  comparison  of  the  range  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
different  months  for  the  same  series  of  years  shows  that  the  variation 
is  least  11'5°  in  July,  August  comes  second  with  12-4!°,  June  third 
with  16-3°,  Sepuember  fourth  with  16-5°,  October  fifth  with  21-7°, 
November  sixth  with  23-9°,  December  seventh  with  25'4°,  May 
eighth  with  27-5°,  January  ninth  with  28-3°,  February  tenth  with 
30-1°,  April  eleventh  with  32-0°,  and  March  twelfth  with  32'8°. 
The  details  are  : 

Belqauu  Our  Daily  Range,  1856-1874,  - 


Mouth. 

Mean 
Mafi-' 
mum. 

Mean 
Mini- 
mum. 

Range. 

Annual 
Varia- 
tion. 

MOSTH. 

Mean 
Maxi- 
mum. 

Mean  ' 
Mini- 
mum. 

Range. 

Annual 
Varia- 
tion. 

January  ... 

February... 

Mai^h      ... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

86-1 
80-8 
96  0 
98-4 
94-B 
83-3 
78-0 

57-8 
69-7 
,63-2 
66-4 
67-0 
67-0 
66-5 

28-3 
30-1 
32-8 
32-0 
27' B 
18-3 
11 '6 

-1-5 -1 
-I-6-9 
-f9-6 
+8-8 
+i-3 
-69 
-11-7 

August    ... 
September. 
October   ... 
November.. 
December.. 

Year 

zs-s 

81-4 
86-2 
86-0 

84-1 

65-9 
64-9 
64-S 
61-1 

68-7 

12-4 
16-5 
21-7 
23-9 
25-4 

-10-8 
-6-7 
-1-5 
■fO-7 

-H2:2 

86-8 

63-6 

23-2 

During  the  same  period  the  highest  recorded  monthly  mean 
temperature  varied  from  92-5  in  July  to  109-5  in  April,  and  the 
lowest  from  46-7  in  December  to  62-7  in  July.     The  details  are  : 
Belsauu  City Hiqbest  and  Lowest  Montblt  Temperatttre,  1856-1874. 


Month. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eahge. 

Month. 

MftTi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Range. 

January  ... 
February... 
March     ... 
April 

May         ... 
June 

96-4 
99-7 
103-9 
109-6 
108-2 
103-1 

60-0 
47-3 
60-2 
64-4 
69-0 
61-2 

45-4 
62-4 
63-7 
■  66-1 
49-2 
41-9 

JnJy 

August    ... 
September. 
October  ... 
November.. 
December.. 

92-5 
93-6 
93-0 
95-7 
94-0 
92-6  , 

62-7 
61-6 
69-4 
63-0 
49-0 
46-7 

'  29-8 
,32-0 
33-6 
42-7 
45-0 
45-9 

The  following  statement  ^ves  for  each  of  the  six  years  ending 
1882  the  thermometer  readings  taken  at  Belgaum ; 
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BsViAUU 

OlTr  HlOHBST  AND 

Lowest  Mosthly  Tsupsratxjre, 

1877-188S. 

fHAR. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June.       1 

i 

a 

i 

i 

A 

4) 

i 

d 

t 

i 

a 

1 

!^ 

a 

i 

a 

1 

i 

s 

a 

s 

a 

a 

S 

a 

a 

S 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

^ 

s 

k 

1877         

79 

62 

73 

89 

64 

71 

93 

68 

80 

98 

71 

89 

100 

70 

90 

92 

71 

78 

1878       

78 

64 

72 

88 

68 

7S 

96 

67 

82 

97 

7S 

88 

96 

74 

8S 

96 

72 

79 

1879       

81 

61 

70 

87 

04 

73 

93 

62 

78 

99 

70 

84 

101 

71 

SO 

fi6 

70 

74 

1880       

84 

68 

68 

86 

64 

7b 

98 

70 

79 

99 

71 

72 

97 

74 

79 

90 

69 

76 

1881        

82 

66 

w 

86 

69 

71 

96 

66 

86 

97 

72 

84 

99 

71 

84 

95 

73 

«n 

1882       

83 

60 

88 

61 

73 

89 

63 

77 

90 

70 

84 

89 

74 

86 

86 

71 

76 

y«AK. 

July, 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December.  1 

1 

•1 

a 

1 

•1 

a 

i 

a 

1 

1 

.S 

a 

1 

1 

.9 

a 

^ 

i 

a 

d 

1 

1877  ...        ... 

1878        

187»       

1880        

1831 

1862        

84 
85 
87 
71 
80 
83 

70 
70 
70 

69 

76 
76 
74 
70 
73 
74 

81 
86 
IS 
78 
81 
79 

70 
71 
70 
68 
70 
70 

74 
76 
72 
72 
73 
74 

82 
86 
80 
76 
80 
77 

71 
72 
67 
69 
67 
70 

76 
78 
71 
72 
73 
78 

81 
S6 
81 
86 
83 
84 

68 
70 
68 
67 
66 
66 

75 
77 
70 
81 
74 
75 

84 
83 
80 
82 
84 
84 

60 
64 
68 
65 
61 
62 

72 

74 
69 
76 
69 

74 

84 
82 
81 
81 
82 
83 

62 
68 
59 
58 
57 
61 

76 
69 
67 
71 
71 
71 

The  mean  la  the  mean  of  four  dally  observations. 


The  mean  barometric  pressure  for  each  year  of  complete  observation 
is  shown  for  the  city  of  Belgaum  in  the  following  table.  The  means 
are  derived  from  two  daily  observations  one  at  9-30  a.m.  the  other  at 
3-30  P.M.:       BBLaAJTit OiTT Baromstbio Prbssure,  1856-1874. 


Year. 

Mean. 

Excess. 

Year. 

Mean. 

Excess^ 

Year. 

Mean. 

Excess. 

1866 

27-369 

+  -046 

1863 

1870 

27-289 

—  ■034 

1867 

27-326 

+  ■003 

1864 

27-345 

+  -022 

1871 

27-304 

-■019 

1858 

27-331 

+  -008 

1865 

27-338 

+-015 

1872 

27-292 

—  •031 

1859 

27-325 

+  -002 

1866 

27-335 

+  -012 

1873 

27-303 

—  ■020 

1860 

27-324 

+  •001 

1867 

27-337 

+  -014 

1874 

27-298 

—  ■025 

1861 

27-322 

--001 

1868 

27-331 

+  •008 

1862 

27-302 

--021 

1869 

27-308 

-015 

The  observations  during  the  same  series  of  years  (1856-1874) 
show  that,  in  the  six  months  between  October  and  April,  the 
barometric  pressure  is  over  the  mean,  and  in  the  six  months  between 
April  and  October  the  pressure  is  below  the  mean.  The  month  of 
least  pressure  is  June  with  0'096  below  the  mean,  July  is  next  with 
0-095,  August  third  with  0-062,  May  fourth  with  0-049,  September 
fifth  with  0-025,  and  April  sixth  with  0-016.  Of  the  six  months  of 
excessive  pressure,  October  is  lowest  with  0-011,  March  second  with 
0-030,  November  third  with  0-062,  February  fourth  with  0-064, 
-December  and  January  fifth  and  sixth  with  0-089  each.  The  details 
are  :  Bblba  xm  City  Monthly  Baromstrio  Varia  tion,  1856  - 1874. 


Month. 

At  9-30 
A.M.  and 
3-30  F.H. 

Correct- 
ed. 

Month. 

At  9-30 
A.M.  and 
3-30  P.M. 

Correct- 
ed. 

January  ... 
February... 
March      ... 
April       ... 
May         ... 
June 

+•094 
+  -067 
+  -030 
-■019 
-■048 
--098 

+  -089 
+  -064 
+•030 
--016 
—■049 
--096 

July 

August    ... 
September. 
October   ... 
November.. 
December.. 

-■096 
--062 
— -082 
+  •009 
+  -065 
+•089 

--096 
-062 
-•026 
+  -011 
+  ■062 
+  -089 
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Chapter  I. 

Description. 

Climate. 
Presstere. 


In  the  following  table  are  shown  for  Belgaum,  for  each  month  and 
for  the  whole  year,  the  excesses  of  the  mean  barometric  pressure  at 
the  several  hours  of  the  day  above  the  mean  barometric  pressure  for 
the  twenty -four  hours  : 

Beloavm  Gitt  Hourly  BarometrioI'rbssu&e,  1856-74. 


MOHTS. 

Local  Civil  Hoitks.                ,                      .1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Jsamary         

February       

March             

April 

May                 

June              

Jnly               

August 

September     

October          

November      

December       

Year     -     ... 

Juue  to  August 

+-012 
+  •005 
•000 
+  •012 
+  014 

-•ooa 

—■008 
-■004 
-•007 
+  ■004 
+•011 
+  •002 

+  •028 
+  025 
+•022 
—•027 
+  •028- 
+  •006 
+  •002, 
+•009 
+  •012 
+  •021 
+  •029 
+  ■020 

+  •050 
+  ■046 
+  ■045 
-+•046 
+  043 
+  •0^0 
+  •016 
+•026 
+'032 
+  •040 
+  -0.19 
+•041 

+■066 
+  •061 
+  •059 
+  •056 
+  •055 
'  +-630 
+  •024 
+  •038 
+  •042 
+  ■050 
+•065 
+  •053 

+  •066 
+  ■068 
+  •069 
+  •066 
+  •056 
+  •026 
+  •030 
+  ■038 
+  ■037 
+  ■048 
+  •064 
+■056 

+  ■046 
+  •045 
+•048 
+  ■045 
+  •035 
+  •020 
+  •024 
+  •080 
+  ■026 
+  •032 
+  ■042 
+  •040 

+  •022 
+  023 

+-on 

+  •028 
+  •017 
+  •011 
+  016 
+  ■01* 
+■010 
+  ■009 
+  •014 
+  ■017 

-•010 
-•006 
-•OOl 
-•001 
-002 
-•000 
+  •001 
+  •001 
-•015 
—  •016 
-■016 
-■013 

+  •003 

+  ■019 

+  038 

+  •060 

+  ■049 

+  •036 

+  ■017 

—  ■007 

—  •006 

+  •006 

+  •021 

+  •031 

+-031 

+  •025 

+  ■014 

+  ■001 

MOOTH. 

.Local  Civil  Houbs. 

; 

' 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20- 

21 

January         .,,       „. 

-■033 

—•049 

-•051 

-■044 

—•033 

~-"016 

•OOD 

+  •010 

February       

-031 

-•046 

-•082- 

-■046 

—•033 

-■016 

+  •001 

,+  •016 

March            

—■025 

—•046 

—•065 

—■048 

—•036 

-■017 

-•002 

+  •014 

April              

-'030 

-•049 

-•056 

-■049 

—•032 

-■01-7 

-•007 

+•009 

May                ...  ■     ... 

-■024 

-•041 

-•051 

—  ■04? 

-■033 

-■019 

—'008 

+  •007 

June               

-■Oil 

-•023 

-•029 

-■028 

—■017 

-■005 

-  +  •007 

+  •013 

Jnly               

-•010 

-•019 

-•028 

— •027 

—■020 

—•009 

+  •004 

+  •014 

August             

—  •016 

—•027 

—  •037 

-  -•osi 

—■022 

-•008 

+  •006 

+•020 

September     

-•033 

-•047 

-•049 

—•039 

—•029 

—  •013 

+  •005 

+  •021" 

October          

-■038 

-•049 

—•048 

^■036 

—•020 

-'004 

+'011 

+-mo 

November 

—  ■039 

-•051 

-•061 

—•044 

—  032 

-•014 

+  ■005 

+  017 

December       

Tear     

June  to  August 

-■035 

—■027 

-•046 

-■049 

-•039 

—■029 

—•014 

+  •002, 

+  •014 

-•041 

—047 

—■040 

—■028 

—  ■013 

+  ■002 

+  •014 

—•012 

-•023 

-■031 

—  029 

—■020 

-■007 

+  ■006 

+  •016 

MOWH. 

Local  Civil  Hours. 

Coiii- 

22 

23 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

plete 
Days. 

January 

+■013 

+  •008 

—•002 

-•008 

—  ■017 

—•026 

—•025 

—014 

16 

February 

+  ■018 

+  •014 

+  •003 

—  •009 

-■016 

—•023 

—•022 

—■Oil 

17 

March 

+  ■020 

+•014 

+  •005 

-•008 

-■016 

—•022 

—■023 

—■015 

17 

April 

+•016 

+  •016 

+  •002 

—•008 

-■017 

—•019 

—■015 

—•004 

17 

May 

+  ■013 

+  ■016 

+  •009 

—  •004 

—■014 

-•020 

—018 

—•006 

17 

June  , 

+  ■020 

+  ■021 

+  •012 

+  ■001 

-■007 

—•016 

-•021 

—•022 

17 

July 

+•019 

+  •017 

+  •011 

—■001 

—  ■009 

—•017 

—  019 

—■013 

17 

August 

+  ■026 

+•020 

+  •006 

-•006 

—■016 

—025 

—■026 

—■021 

16 

September     ... 

+  ■029 

+  ■022 

+  ■014 

+  •005 

—004 

-•008 

—Oil 

■000 

16 

October 

+  ■024 

+  015 

+  ■006 

-■006 

-•013 

-■021 

—•024 

—'015 

16 

November      ... 

+  ■023 

+  016 

+  ■005 

-•004 

-•015 

—022 

—024 

—■015 

IS 

.  December 

Year    

June  to  August. 

+  ■019 

+■"011 

+  ■008 

-■001 

-•010 

—■016 

—  •016 

—■006 

IS 

+■020 

+■015 

+  ■006 

-•004 

-•013 

—020 

—•021 

—■012 

+  ■022 

+  019 

+  ■010 

-■002 

—•Oil 

—•019 

—■022 

—■019 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  month  of  the  year  the  greatest 
and  least  values  of  the  barometric  pressures  observed  at  9-30  a  m  and 
at  3-30  P.M. : 
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Bblqa  vh  Out  Monthly  Sanqs  of  Barometrjo  Press  ure,  1866  - 181/4. 


Month. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Bange. 

Month.   . 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eange. 

January  ... 

February... 

March      ... 

April 

May 

June 

27-624 
27-602 
27-634 
27-538 
27-466 
27-403 

27-193 
27-200 
27-185 
27-111 
27-082 
27-04S 

■482 
-402 
-849 
-427 
-384 
-360 

July 

August    ... 
September.. 
October   ... 
November . 
December .. 

87-411- 
27-426 
27-470 
27-518 
37-599 
27-660 

27-078 
27-104 
27-085 
27-085 
27-196 
27-302 

-333 
•322 
•385 
-4SS 
•403 
■448 

The  values  of  the  pressure  of  vapour  made  use  of  have  been 
calculated  by  Glaisher's  Hygrometrical  Tables  from  the' observed 
temperatures  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers^  The  annual 
variations  ^ive  high  values  of  the  vapour  pressure  in  the  hot  and  wet 
months,  that  is  from  May  to  September,  and  low  values  in  the  cold 
months.  The  month  of  maximum  pressure  is  June.  The  mean 
daily  variation  for  the  year  shows  a  minimum  towards  the  end  of 
the  night  hours  with  a  fairly  regular  progress  during  the  intervals. 
The  variation  during  the  wet  months  has  high  values  during  the 
day  and  low  values  during  the  night.  The  daily  range  of  the  wet 
months  is  very  small  compared  with  the  daily  range  of  the  cold 
months,  and  the  low  range  continues  till  late  in  the  year  with  the  late 
continuance  of  the  rains. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  nineteen  years  ending  1874  the 
mean  pressure  of  vapour  from  observations  taken  at  9-30  a.m.  and  at 
3-30  P.M. 


BsL»Azrir 

CiTV  Pressure  of  Vapour 

1856-1874. 

Ybae. 

Mean. 

Excess, 

Year.        y 

lean. 

Excess. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

1856 

•634 

-(--044 

1866 

571 

--019 

1857 

■680 

-■OM) 

1867 

643 

-f-053 

1858 

-615 

-f-025 

1863 

602 

-H-012 

1859 

-571 

—•019 

1869 

686 

— -004 

1860 

-560 

—030 

1870 

594 

-(-■004 

1861 

•551 

— -039 

1871 

699 

+  ■009 

1862 

■585 

-•005 

1872 

619 

-(-■029 

1863 

1873 

608 

-F^OIS 

1864 

•647 

--243 

1874 

599 

-(-■009 

1865 

•695 

-h-005 

The  cloudiness  of  the  sky  is  estimated  in  lengths  of  the  celestial 
hemisphere,  the  unit  being  one-tenth  of  the  whole  sky.  Cloudiness 
is  great  during  the  wet  months,  and  small  during  the  cold  months. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  cloudiness  of  the  sky  in  each 
month  of  the  year  from  observations  taken  at  9-30  a.m.  and  3-30  p.m., 
during  the  same  series  of  nineteen  years  : 

Beloauu  Citt  Cloudiness,  1856-1874. 


Month. 

Tenths., 

Month. 

Tenths. 

January      

February    

March 

Z'     :::    ::: 

June 

2-7 
2-3 
3-1 
4-1 
6-2 
8-2 

July            

August       

September 

October       

November 

December    

8-6 
8-4 
7-6 
60 
1-0 
3-0 

May  to  October 

November  to  April        

7-3 
3-2 

* 

rear 
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From  March  to  September  the  prevailing  winds  are, from  the  west 
and  sonth,  and  from  October  to  February  from  the"  east  and  north. 
The  eEisterly.  element  conijinues  to  some  extent  until  April  or  May,  and 
does  not  cease  until  the  south-west  rains  begin.  On  the  other  hand/ 
the  westerly  element  is  present' all  the  year  round,  beginning  at 
about  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon  and  continuing  until  eight" the, 
following  morning.  Thus  during  the  fair  and  during  the  hot  months, 
that  is  from  November  till  May,  while  the  sun  is  aboye  the  horizon, 
the  wind  blows  from  inland,  and  towards  the  interior  when  the  sun 
is  below  the  horizon.  This  shows  that  the  prevailing  Belgaum, 
winds"  are  essentially  difBerent  from  the  coast  winds,  where  in  the 
fair  season  the  land  wind  blows  at  night  and  the  sea"  breeze  during 
the  day.  The  winds  of  May  and  October  are  intermediate  betwee'ri 
those  of  the  south-west  monsoon  an^  those  of  the  dry  weather. 
The  observations  of  the  direction  of  wind  taken  at  Belgaum  at  9-30 
A.M.  and  3-30  p.m.  have  been  grouped  together  in  months.  _  Each 
group  includes  the  observations  of  the  nineteen  years  ending  1874 
for  eaph  month.  The  following  ara  the  results  : 

BsL9AUlf  Wims,  1856-1874. 


DiBECTION.  • 

AT9-30A.M. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

N.. 

13 

33 

60 

64 

29 

4 

4 

7 

46 

16 

11 

N.N.E.  ... 

3 

6 

1 

1 

N.B.N 

68 

79 

106 

92 

28 

6 

1 

7 

7 

62 

109 

66 

H.N.B.  ... 

4 

12 

8 

11 

2 

1 

1 

9 

2 

2 

E.- 

162 

103 

7,8 

63 

11 

3 

1 

2 

6 

114 

232 

232 
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Tlie    coeffioienta  and    angles  of  formula  representing  the  daily 
variation  in  the  duration  of  different  winds  are : 

Belqaum  CiTr DvBATioN  OF  Winds,  1856-X874- 


November  to  January. 

February  to  April. 

June  to  Septembe  r. 

Total. 

HOUKS. 

1 

,«1 

ol 

c2 

02 

ol 

cl 

c2 

02 

cl 

cl 

c2 

o2 

ol 

cl 

C2 

c2 

6 

1-11 

78  35 

1-V! 

164  11 

V 

•49 

291  22 

■68 

0            / 

161    2 

1^87 

253  63 

1^62 

149  38 

•63 

254  89 

1^14 

167  16 

7 

113 

81  62 

1^21 

168    2 

•41 

278  20 

•73 

m  63 

1^87 

263  13 

151 

148    0 

•66 

248    0 

1-14 

162  41 

8 

1-06 

80  48 

1-08 

162  44 

■22 

333  26 

•89 

146  29 

1'86 

254  41 

1^48 

160  60 

•47 

261  34 

VIS 

164  48 

9 

1:39 

92.63 

0-96 

182  69 

•22 

65  46 

■72 

146  19 

1^86 

253  26 

1^48 

160  80 

•36 

229  34 

•97 

161  66 

10 

1'56 

93  65 

0-80 

198  53 

•27 

70  12 

•82 

165    7 

1-87 

269    9 

1-63 

162  12 

■35 

226  10 

1^00 

168  40 

11 

1-58 

95  13 

0^87 

203  S8 

•51 

79  48 

•S9 

194  45 

1-86 

266  66 

1^50 

166    9 

•25 

216  62 

•89 

174  14 

12 

1-68 

.92  23 

1-05 

186    2 

•67 

87  69 

■73 

175  18 

1-88 

253  26 

1.46 

148  10 

•26 

198  26 

■97 

163  49 

13 

1-72 

90  20 

1^17 

186  53 

•73 

67  19 

•35 

154  53 

1^83 

251  52 

1-41 

146  24 

•19 

188  58 

•90 

169    9 

14 

1-66 

97  18 

1^08 

186  52 

•62 

76  46 

■95 

146  39 

1^75 

262  42 

133 

1»6  43 

■26 

204  37 

1^07- 

156  48 

15          ;.. 

1-48 

98  11 

1^01 

184  32 

•07 

146  19 

1^20 

166  22 

1-81 

260  _68 

136 

146  16 

■43 

224    4 

1^13 

195  66 

16 

1-39 

96  12 

I^23 

186    5 

•37 

239  18 

M7 

153  39 

1^85 

261  -i 

1^47 

146  14 

■61 

231  20 

1-22 

165  19 

17 

1-^7 

92  15 

V27 

183  36 

•47 

252  43 

1^18 

154  18 

1^87 

266  27 

r64 

164  36 

■68 

246  82 

1-26 

162    0 

18 

•85 

104  2? 

^08 

184  14 

•75 

263    4 

1'44 

168.26 

1^88 

255  13 

1^64 

162  36 

■76 

248-29 

1^31 

160  19 

19 

•60 

107  32 

1-06 

166  21 

1^36 

264    5 

1^68 

173  49 

1^90 

256  58 

1^59 

153  65 

1-00 

263  44 

1^38 

162  13 

20 

•39 

94  24 

1^12 

164  29 

1^39 

265    2 

1^61 

173  36 

1-88 

263  36 

153 

148  64 

1-04 

266    2 

1-88 

160  54 

21 

•47 

106    7 

1^10 

176  19 

1^27 

257  43 

1-61 

164  39 

1^88 

265  49 

1^66 

164    6 

1^02 

262  17 

1^36 

161  34 

2i 

•42 

98    8 

1-20 

170  23 

1^26 

263    9 

1^38 

171  13 

1^87 

266  42 

1^64 

166  36 

1^02 

256  22 

1^87 

163  25 

23 

•48 

79    9 

M5 

165  26 

1-17 

261  68 

1-48 

172    9 

1^87 

254  29 

1^52 

161  46 

■96 

255  82 

1^34 

159  57 

0 

•46 

98  51 

1^24 

157  10 

1^24 

259  19 

I^IS 

165  44 

1^89 

266  61 

1^68 

166  11 

•99 

255  68 

1-34 

160  21 

1 

•S3 

70  12 

1^20 

161  34 

1^88 

261  42 

V27 

172  46 

1-89 

266  83 

1^6fl 

154  43 

V03 
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2 
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1^26 
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160    0 

1^89 
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1^69 

166  40 

•98 

261  IS 

1^27 

161  42 

3 

•61 

64  32 

1^07 

161  31 
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276  37 

1'07 

179' 27 

1-89 

255  36 

1^68 

163  16 

■95 

263  19 

1^19 

159  64 

4 

•68 

65  42 

1-14 

150  30 

1^06 

283    7 

1^16 

188  24 

r88 

284  66 

1^67 

161  48 

•86 

223  42 

1^22 

160  23 

6 
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•72 

67    1 

•99 

161    7 

•82 

282  41 

1^23 

175  49 

1^88 

256  49 

,1-54 

163  46 

•80 

263  30 

1^25 

159  49 

■97 

90    0 

1-06 

172  62 

J 

•64 

270    0 

m 

167  -32 
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264  46 
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•65 
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47 
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CHAPTER   II. 

PRODUCTION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cenfary  (1586),  two  English 
travellers  Fitch  and  Newberry  mentioned  Belgaum  as  a  great 
diamond  market.^  The  Belgaum  diamonds  >probably  came  from  the 
Golkondah  and  other  mines  in  the  Nizam's  territories.  Still,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  'part  of  the  sandstone  towards  the  Kolhdpur  side 
of  the  district  is  the  same  old  diamond  sandstone  which  is  found  at 
Kadapah  in  Madras  and  at  other  diamond  fields.^ 

The  geological  conditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  gold 
are  present  in  much  of  the  Belgaum  rock.  In  1852,  an  examination 
showed  that  gold  occurs  in  much  of  the  coarse-grained  gravel  or 
local  drift,,  so  abundant  on  the  sides  of  hills  in  many  parts  of  the 
district.  Gold  was  also  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Malprabha  near 
Chikop,  about  twenty -five  miles  east  of  Belgaum.  The  first  basin  of 
Chikop  gravel  yielded  two  minute  grains  of  fine  gold  with  much 
worn  corners.  After  the  gravel  was  washed,  there  remained  a  black 
iron  sand  with  yellow  grains  of  gold  standing  out  clearly  from  the 
dark  ground.  The  result  of  this  and  of  other  trials  was  to  show  that 
every  basin  of  gravel  contained  one  or  two  minute  grains  or  scales  of 
gold.  Under  black  soilj  on  the  left  bank  of  the  right  branch  of  the 
stream,  which  passes  by  the  village  of  Markumbi  two  miles  west  of 
Chikop,  was  gi;avel  and  marl,  and  below  the  marl  was  conglomerate 
-limestone  resting  on  disturbed  and  hardened  chlorite  slate.  The 
gravel  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  contained  gold.  And  gold  was  also 
found  at  Belevd.di  on  the  south  side  of  the  Malprabha,  where  the 
stream  flows  in  a  hollow  between  two  parallel  ridges  of  metamorphic 
rock.  In  the  whole  gold-yielding  area  very  few  quartz  veins  occur, 
and  none  are  found  with  a  north  a.nd  south  course. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  were  professional  gold-washers,  some 
of  them  settled  and  others  wanderers.  The  settled  gold- washers 
used  a  trough  about  four  feet  long  nine  inches  high  and  one  foot 
broad.  In  washing  the  gravel  this  trough  was  propped  on  sloping 
stones  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  One  man  threw  in  a  basketful  of 
gravel  and  another  stirred  the  gravel  with  his  hand  and  poured  on 
water .^  The  larger  gravel  was  thrown  out  and  the  sand  was  again 
washed  in  a  round  shallow  dish  about  eighteen  inches  across  and 
four  inches  deep.  The  gold  dust  was  amalgamated  with  mercury 
and  the  mercury  sublimed  on  charcoal.*  The  greatest  proportiton  of 
gold,  though  the  amount  was  small,  was  found  in  a  small  stream' to  . 
the  west  of  Belevadi. 

Iron,^    nearly   equal    to     Swedish    iron,     was    formerly    made 

iHakluyt'a  Voyages,  II.  385.  ^Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VIII.  6. 

'Trans.  Bom.  Geo.  Soo.  XI.  2-6.  ^Mem.  Geo.  Surv.  XII.  259. 

'  This  and  the  remaining  mineral  sections  are  from  materials  supplied  by  Mr,  G.  V. 
Giyatonde,  Assistant  Engineer. 
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near  K^ur,  Punare,  and  Patne  in  Belgaum ;  at  Kaitnal  and 
Tavaj  in  Gokakj  at  Kitur  in  Sampgaonj  and  near  the  Earn  pass.^ 
The  ore  is  generally  peroxide  of  iron  with  a  mixture  of  clajj 
quarta,  and  lime.  All  the  laterite  of  the  district  is  charged  with 
iron  though  in  too  small  a  proportion  to  make  it  worth  smelting. 
In  smelting  iron  the  practice  was  to,  gather  small  nodules  with 
iron  ore  and  crush  them  to  powder  with  iron  hammers.  The 
powdered  ore  waB  then  mixed  with  charcoal  and  put  into  a  round 
upright  furnace  which  was  kept  at  an  intense  heat  by  air  blown 
continuously  by  hand-bellows.  No  flux  was  used  as  the  ore  contain- 
ed all  that  was  wanted.  As  it  smelted^  the  liquid  metal  flowed  into 
a  round  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  When  all  the  metal  had 
run  into  the  hole  the  mass  of  iron  was  dragged  out  by  a  pair  of 
large  pincers,  placed  on  an  anvil,  and  beaten  by  hammers.  The 
metal  contained  a  great  deal  of  foreign  matter  which  was  removed 
by  heating  it  in  a  common  smith's  furnace,  and,  while  red  hot,  by 
beating  it  with  quick  blows  of  five  or  six  heavy  hammers  worked 
hj  men  grouped  round  the  anvil.  The  hammering  was  continued 
till  the  metal  was  considered  pure.  This  iron  was  of  first  class 
quality.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  iron-smelting  was  the 
large  quantity  of  charcoal  it  consumed.  Brown  haematite,  which 
forms  the  matrix  in  a  hornstone-breccia  at  Basargi,  is  smelted 
at  Tegihal,  both  the  villages  lying  on  'the  left  bank  of  the 
Malprabha,  between  Manoli  and  Torgal.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
has  now  ceased,  partly  on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  fuel  and 
partly  because  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  iron.  Besides  iron  the  only 
metallic  ore  which  occurs  in  any  quantity  is  an  earthy  powdery  form 
of  binoxide  of  manganese  which  is  found  among  weathered  dolomite 
at  Bhimgad.'' 

There  are  stone  quarries  at  Patne,  Halkarni,,  Chindgad,  Dukurvddi, 
and  Dolgarvddi  in  Belgaum;  at  Chikodi  and  Nipdni  in  Ohikodij  and 
at  Kdgvdd,  Aindpur,  8hedbd,l,  Kakmari,  and  Athni  in  Athni.*  The 
stones  are  green  basalt  or  trap,  gneiss,  quartzose  sandstone,  gray 
sandstone,  reddish  gray  .sandstone,  and  laterite.  Green  basalt  or 
trap  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  district  in  hills,  in  boulders,  and 
in  river-beds.  With  some  exceptions  it  is  hard  and  lasting.  It  has 
been  used  in  several  bridges  and  large  buildings.  The  fort  of 
Belgaum  is  partly  of  this  stone  brought  from  a  village  named 
Xanbargi,  three  miles  north-east  of  Belgaum,  and  partly  of 
sandstone  from  hills  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  north.  The  stone  has 
worn  well  as  the  fort  is  now  400  years  old  and  the  masonry  is  still 
fresh. 

Gneiss  is  found  in  the  Khdnapur  sub-division.  It  is  used  for  rough 
work  and  for  road-metal,  but  on  account  of  its  hardness  it  is  not 
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'In  1822,  at  Nersa,  about  six  miles  west  of  Khindpur,  iron  was  worked  by  a 
wandering  tribe  who  came  yearly  in  the  fair  season  from  Goa  or  the  Sivanty^di 
state.  Mr.  Marshall  found  common  clayey  ironstone  exposed  in  abundance  about 
the  hills,  but  it  did  not  yield  much  metal. '  The  villagers  were  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  metal  had  been  extracted.  Marshall's 
Statistical  Reports,  98.  ^  Memoirs  Geological  Survey,  XII.  250,  263, 

^The  forts  of  Kdl£ina4igad,  Vallabhgad,  Fdijargudd,  and  the  temple  at  Chd,ndgad 
Kankumbi  are  built  of  laterite  or  iron  clay,  which,  except'  as  road-metal,  is  now 
little  used.    Memoirs  Geological  Survey,  XII.  268. 
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generally  used  in  cut-stone  work.  Qoartzose  sandstone  is  found  near 
Sutgati  in  the  valley  of  the  Ghatprabha  at  Gokak  *and  at  Saundatti. 
It  is  gray  in  colour,  very  hard,  gritty,  porous,  and  lasting,  and  is  used 
vrhere  great  strength  is  required  as  in  the  arch  stones  of  bridges. 
At  Goki,k  and  Saundatti  it  is  made  into  millstones  from  one  to  three 
feet  in  diaujeter.  ■,  Grrsbj  and  reddish-gray  sandstone  is  found  in 
Parasgad.  Though  very  soft„and  absorbent,  it  may  be  used  in  inferior 
kinds  of  work  instead  of  brick.  The  hones  that  used  to  be  quarried 
in  a  bed  of  very  hard  clay  schist  at  Kakti  north  of  5elganm  are  not 
now  ia  demand.  Laterite  of  varying  quality  is  found  in  the  west 
near  the  Sahyddri  range.  Near  Belgium  is  a  claystone  enriched 
with,, iron  in  the  form  of  red  and  yellow  ochres,  with  a  perforated 
and  cellular  structure.  The  heavier  claystone  with  more  iron  is 
generally  harder  and  more  lasting  than  the  claystone  with  less  iron. 
Near  -where  it  occurs  this  stone  has  been  used  for  many  -buildings 
and  a  few  bridges.  The  cost  of  laterite  bricks  varies  from  10s.  to 
12s.  (Es.5-6)  the  hundred  cubic  feet.  It  is  quarried  in  rectangular 
blocks.  Magnesian  limestones  or  dolomites  occur  in  the  gheissic 
series  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sahyadris  east  of  Goa.  The  ieds  exposed 
in  Bhimgad  hill  are  unfit  for  polishing,  as  numerous  thin  folia  of 
granular  quartz  permeate  the  rock. 

In  making  and  repairing  roads  three  kinds  of  metal  are  used, 
trap,  quartzose  sandstone,  and  laterite.  The  price  of  trap  and 
quartzose  sandstone  varies  from  10s.  to  lis.  (Rs.  5  -  6J),  and  of 
laterite  from  3s.  to  6s.  (Rs.lJ-3)  the  hundred  cubic  fee fc.  For  fair 
weather  and  cross  country  roads  hard  red  gravel  is  used  which, 
costs  about  2s.  (Re.l)  the  hundred  cubic  feet.  Good  sand  or  gravel 
is  found  in  the  beds  of  most  streams  and  rivers.  The  rates  vary 
from  3s.  to  8s.  (Rs.li-4)  the  hundred  cubic  feet.  The  inetallic 
sand  which  is  used  instead  of  blotting  paper  is  found  in  several 
rivers  at  places  where  they  pass  through  black  soil.  The  best  is  the 
Krishna  sand.  A  very  good  white  clay  for  earthenware,  which  burns 
gray  and  hard,  is  found  near  Khanapur. 

The  lime  in  general  use  is  made  from  calcined  nodules  or  hanhar 
of  limestone  which  a,re  found  on  the  surface  in  detached  patches 
throughout  the  district,  and  at  some  places  in  quarries.  The  lime  ' 
nodules  contain  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  and  so  do  not  want  much 
sand  or  surhi jito  make  good  hydraulic  mortar.  Calcined  lime  costs 
£8  16s.  to  £4  (Rs.38-40)  the  hundred  cubic  feet.  At  YMvad  in 
Gokak  a  bed  of  bluish-gray  limestone  is  quarried  for  lime.  These 
stones,  when  calcined,  yield  lime  which  is  too  pure  or  fat  but  makes 
good  mortar  when  freely  mixed  with  sand.  This  is  the  best  lime 
for  whitewashing.  Crystalline  limestone  is  also  found  in  south 
Khanapur. 

Good  brick-earth  is  found  in  several  places,  the  best  at  Kdktij 
Yamkanmardi,  Sankeshvar,  and  Nipdni  in  Chikodi.  Burnt  bricks 
measuring  10"x4''x3"  cost  17s.  M.  (Rs.8|)  the  thousand:  half 
round  tiles  16" x 6"  cost  £1  Is.  M-  (Rs.lOf)  the  thousand-  and 
ridge  tiles  cost  6s.  (Rs.  3)  the  hundred. 

In  1863'Dr.  Gibson  described  the  forest  towards  the  Sahyddris  aa 
all  infenor  or  jungle  timber,  but  much  of  it  of  superior  quality.    In 
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the  thirteen  previous  years  the  forest  had  suffered  greatly  by  fires 
and  from  other  causes.  Teak  and  blackwood  forest  bega,n  about  six 
miles  east  of  the  Saby^dris  and  stretched  through  Ghotgali  and 
Kakkeri.-  The  teakhad  formerly  stretched  to  Dh^rwar.  Deep  woody 
va,lleys  under  the  hill  of  Sidh  on  the  North  Kdnara  border,  about  five 
miles  south  of  Ghatgalli,  had  suffered  much  from  the  spread  of  tillage. 
Of  young  growing  teak  there  was  still  a  respectable  quantity  in  the 
west  of  the  forest  abutting  on  Sidh  hill.  Further  east  the  trees, 
though  numerous,  were  stunted  and  would  probably  never  yield  more 
than  rafters  and  small  posts.  One  kind  of  timber,  which  was  of 
great  account  for  building  and  occurred  both  on  Sidh  hill  and  in  the 
neighbouring  forests,  was  the  hasan  or  hone  Pterocarpus  marsupium, 
a  beautiful  tree  of  easy  growth.  The  only  forest  to  the,  north  of 
Belgaum  was  in  Pdchdpur.  It  contained  ain  Terminalia  glaibra,  satin 
wood  or  halda  Chloroxylon  swie tenia,  nirmali  Strychnos  potatorum, 
and  other  trees  too  stunted  to  be  of  use  except  for  firewood  and  tent 
pegs.     A  bdbhul  preserve  was  also  set  apart  in  Athni.^ 

Besides^  a  few  square  miles  of  private  forest  the  present  (1883) 
area  of  Goveriiment  forest  is  819  square  miles.  Of  these  688  square 
miles,  chiefly  in  Kbdndpur,  have,  under  the  Forest  Act  VII.  of  1878, 
Tbeen  declared  reserved,  and  131  square  miles  protected.*  The  forest 
is  very  unevenly  distributed,  the  large  sub-divisions  of  Athni  and 
Parasgad  having  till  lately  little  or  no  forest,  while  Khand.purhas 
twice  as  much  forest  as  tillage. 

The  Belgaum  forests*  may  be  roughly  divided  into  moist  and  dry, 
the  dry  lying  east  of  the  Poona-Dharwar  road  and  including  the 
forests  of  Chikodi,  Sampgaon,  and  Gokak;  and  the  moist  lying  west 
of  the  Poona-Dharwdr  road,  including  the  forests  of  Belgaum  and 
Khandpur.  The  Poona-Dharwar  road  runs  nearly  north  and  south, 
"skirting  the  Sahyadri  range  and  its  outliers  from  Nipani  to  Belgaum, 
and  then  bending  slightly  east  into  the  more  level  country.  In  the 
moist  forest  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  varying  from  fifty  inches  to 
an  unknown  quantity,  probably  not  less  than  200  inches.  About 
one-half  of  the  moist  area  belongs  to  the  Sahyddris,  a  mass>  of 
laterite-covered  mountains,  cut  by  deep  densely  wooded  ravines 
and  open  to  the  fuU  force  of  -the  south-west  monsoon.  Except 
an  occasional  patch  of  rice  or  rdgi  the  forest  is  unbroken. 
Here  the  population  is  scanty  and  the  area  fit  for  plough  cultivation 
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'  Handbook  to  the  Forests  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  74. 

''The   sections   on    Forests,  Animals,  and  Birds  are  from  materials  supplied  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Laird  -  Macgregor,  District  Forest  Officer. 
'The  sub- divisional  forest  details  are  : 


Belgaum  Forests,  188S. 
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is  small.  In  those  villages  wHick  lie  actaally  along  the  crest  of  the 
Sahyadris  these  conditions  are  most  marked.  The  area  culturable 
with  the  plough  is  insufficient  even  for  the  small  population,  and 
from  time  immemorial  they  have  chiefly  lived  on  the  proceeds  of 
what  is  known  as  humri  or  wood-ash  tillage.  The  steep  slopes  of 
the  Sahyadris  are  suitable  for  this  form  of  cultivation.  The  dense 
coppice  growing  on  such  slopes  is  cut  down,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
burni.  The  ashes  are  hoed  into  the  soil  and  nachni  or  rdgi  Bleusine 
ooracana  is  sown.  If  the  patch  chosen  has  had  its  due  period  of 
fallow,  a  very  abundant  crop  results.  During  the  second  season  a 
crop  of  sdva  Panicum  miliare  is  grown  on  the  same  ground.  The 
field  is  then  relinquished  and  requires  a  long  period  of  fallow.  If 
left  alone  for  about  twenty  years  it  will  be  found  to  be  again  densely 
covered  with  coppice.  In  fact  the  practice  of  hv/mri  under  proper 
conditions  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  growth  of  dense  coppice. 
At  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey  nearly  thirty  years  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  to  put  a  stop  to  hulmri  under  the  impression  that 
it  must  result  in  denudation.  The  consequent  distress  became  so 
marked  that  in  1875  further  allotftients  were  granted  in  Khd,napur 
and  in  1879  similar  arrangements  were  niade  in  Belgaum.  These 
arrangements  were  inadequate  as  they  did  not  allow  a  sufficiently 
long  period  of  fallow.  It  has  lately  been  suggested  by  the 
Conservator  of  Forests,.  Southern  .Division,  that  humri  allotments 
should  be  granted  on  condition  that  the  people  plant  with  useful 
trees  an  area  equal  to  one-third  of  the  area  held  for  kumri  cultivation.  ■ 
This  suggestion  has  been  approved  by  Government  and  arrangements 
are  in  progress  for  carrying  it  out. 

The  commonest  trees  are  the  j dmhul  /Eagenia  jambolana,  kumba 
Careya  arborea,  mdti  Terminalia  tomentosa,  harda  T.  chebula, 
hela  T.  bellerica,  pdiri  Ficus  cordifolia,  kel  FicUs  infectoria,  umar 
F.  glomerata,  kindali  Terminalia  paniculata,  bdva  Cassia  fistula, 
karanj  Pongamia  glabra,  cmjan  Memecylon  edule,  ndna 
Lagerstraemia  lanceolata,  dvla  Phyllanthus  emblica,  small  bamboo, 
and  kdrvi  Strobilanthus  grahamianus.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of 
jdmha  Xylia  dolabriformis,  sisva  Dalbergia  latifolia,  shemba  Acacia 
concinna,  and  other  acacias,  hasan  Pterocarpus  marsupium,  dpta- 
Bauhinia  racemosa,  palas  Butea  frondosa,  and  pdngera  Erythrina. 
indica,  but  no  teak.  Of  these  trees  mdti,jdnibul,  ndna,  harda,  sisva, 
and  hasan  are  valuable  timber  trees ;  kdrvi  and  small  bamboos  are 
useful  only  for  fencing  and  roofing ;  and  ky,mba  is  chiefly  used  for  . 
field  tools.  Anjan,  a  useful  wood,  is  confined  to.  very  moist  places 
on  the  crest-line  of  the  Sahyadris  where  it  forms  unmixed  woods  of 
considerable  extent.  Here  and  there,  dense  rdis  or  groves  of  huge 
evergreen  tree,  sometimes  covering  more  than  a  hundred  acres, 
stand  out  like  dark  islands  in  the  grey  sea  of  withered  grass  and 
leafless  coppice.  The  commonest  trees  in  these  evergreen  hill  groves 
are  soft  woods,  ndnds,  jacks,  and  mangoes  with  a  sprinkling  of  md/ri  - 
palms  Phoenix  sylvestris,  whose  sap  is  drawn  for  liquor,  and  of 
cinnamon  trees  whose  bark  is  used  as  a  spice.  Along  the  Sahyadris 
there  is  comparatively  little  large  timber,  though  large  mdtis,  ndmAs, 
and  other  valuable  trees  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  ravines  and 
remote  places. 
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Of  minor  produce,  the  harda  and  hela  furnish  myrobalanSj  the 
shemba  supplies- the  ritha  or  soapnut  which  is  used  in  cleaning 
clothes,  and  the  large  stretches  of  bare  or  thinly  wooded  slopes  * 
furnish  grazing  for  thousands  of  cattle,  which  flock  to  them  every 
year  from  the  grassless  eastern  plains.  As  already  remarked  this 
western  tract  is  badly  wooded.  Probably  not  more  than  one-twelfth 
of  the  whole  forest  area  is  stocked  with  trees.  But  the  moist 
climate  and  heavy  rainfall  cause  a  free  growth  wherever  there  is  soil 
enough  for  plants  to  take  root.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  when  fully 
guarded  from  fire,  the  forest  will  gradually  spread  upwards  from  the 
lower  slopes  and  watercourses  and  clothe  much  that  is  now  bare  and 
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The  eastern  parts  of  the  moist  forest,  though  not  cut  off  by  any 
natural  line  of  demarcation  from  the  more  western  parts,  may,  for 
convenience,  be  considered  separately.  The  country  is  less  hilly  and 
is  partially  sheltered  from  the  south-west  monsoon  by  the  crests 
of  the  main  range  of  the  Sahyadris.  The  rainfall  varies  roughly 
from  forty -five  to  sixty  inches,  enough  to  ensure  vigorous  vegetation. 
Besides  the  trees  mentioned  in  the  purely  Sahy^dri  forest  the  timber 
includes  dhdmin  Grewia  asiatica,  honangi  Adina  cordifolia,  Jealam 
Stephegyne  parvifolia,  siris  Albizzia  spp.,  teak,  and  large  bamboos. 
The  commonest  trees  are  kumba,  jdmba,  harda,  the  dwarf  date-palm 
Phoenix  farinifera,  palg,s,  dvla,  jdmbul,  bamboo,  hindali,  mdti,  . 
nana,  and  in  the  south  a  good  sprinkling  of  teak  and  blackwood. 
The  produce  is  chiefly  superior  firewood  poles  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  long,  with  here  and  there  large  standards  of  sdvari  Bombax 
malabaricum,  hela,  pdngera,  harambdl,  and  other  soft  woods,  and  less 
often  of  mdti,  hindali,  jdmbul,  and  other  hard  woods.  The  forest 
increases  in  heaviness  towards  the  south  where  are  some  fifty  square 
miles  of  good  timber,  including  much  clean  straight-stemmed  teak, 
indti,  and  blackwood.  These  tracts  are  much  better  wooded  than  the 
main  range.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the  forest  area  is  stocked.  Teak 
occurs  only  in  the  south  and  is  commonest  on  the  granite  hills  south 
of  Nandgad.  It  is  generally  mixed  with  jdmba  and  bamboo.  But 
between  Tdvarkatti  and  Bidi  there  is  much  pure  teak  of  vigorous 
growth. 

The  forests  of  the  dry  tract  east  of  the  Poona-Dhdrwdr  road  are 
on  the  trap  and  sandstone  hills  of  Chikodi,  Gokdk,  and  Sampgaon. 
They  stretch  east  as  far  as  the  town  of  Gokd,k,  north  to  Hukeri, 
south  to  Deshnur,  and  west  to  the  moist  forest.  These  dry  forests 
are  about  the  same  height  (2000  feet  above  the  sea)  as  the  moist 
forests,  but  being  further  inland,  the  rainfall  is  much  less,  probabjy 
on  an  average  not  more  than  thirty  inches.  Cultivation  is  confined 
to  the  valleys  and  some  of  the  flat-topped  trap-hills.  The  forest- 
land,  about  one-eighth  of  which  is  stocked  with  useful  wood,  is  very 
poor  and  stony,  yielding  only  firewood  scrub  with  a  sprinkling  of 
small  poles,  fit  for  hut-building,  and  of  an  average  height  of  about  ten 
feet.  The  produce  is  chiefly  cactus,  four  or  five  kinds  of  fig,  dindal 
Anogeissus  latifolia,  mashvdl  Chloroxylon  swietenia,  bandurgi,  dvla, 
goni  Ixora  parvifolia,  tarvdr  Cassia  auriculata,  mdti  Terminalia 
;■  tcttnentosa,  kvndali,  as  Hardwiokia  binata,  sandal,  bamboo,  and 
numberless  thorns.  Near  Nip^ni  and  Degiion  there  is  a  little  outlying 
B  80-^8 
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forest-land,  and  near  Suldhal  and  Yamkanmardi  teak-scrub  also 
occurs.  Bindal  is  perhaps  the  commonest  tree  and  is  useful  for 
firewood  but  is  generally  too  small  for  building  purposes.  Tarvdr 
bark  is  much  prized  for  tanning  and  gorvi  bark  for  making  torches^ 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  small  and  a  little  large"  bamboo.  The 
most  ■widespread  shrub  is  the  cactus.  FuUy  haK  the  forest  area  is 
covered  with  cactus.  It  is  rapidly  creeping  from  the  cultivated 
valleys  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  threatening,  as  has  already  happened 
in  Mamddpur  and  other  parts  of  Gokdk,  to  choke  all  other  vegetation. 
Thp  rapid  spread  of  the  cactus  appears  to  bemainly  owing  to  two  kinds 
of  thrush,  Malacocercus  griseus  and  Argya  malcolmi,  which  live  on 
the  fruit  and  scatter  the  seeds  far  and  wide.  In  this  part  of  the 
Belgaum  reserves,  the  putting  down  of  cactus  is  the  problem  of  the 
future.  Its  eradication  is  not  easy.  No  ill-treatment  short  of 
burning  both  roots  and  branches  kills  it.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
to  dig  it  up  and  bum,  it,  but  the  result  is  still  doubtful. 

The  forests  of  the  main  SahyMri  range  are  not  at  present 
worked.  Most  of  their  valuable  firewood  and  small  timber  could 
easily  be  worked  and  is  sure  to:  improve.  Acre  for  acre,  their 
present  value  cannot  be  less  than  that  of  the  forest  tract  east  of 
the  Poena  road,  for,  though  not  nearly  so  regularly  stocked,  the 
vigour  and  quality  of  the  timber  make  them  a  far  more  valuable 
property.  Experiments  seem  to  show  that,  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  land,  the  present  net  value  of  the  dry  forest  is  not  less  than 
£123,634  (Rs.  12,36,340)  or  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12)  an  acre,  and  that  the 
yearly  yield  of  firewood  available  without  trenching  on  the  capital 
stock,  is  about  46,000  cartloads,  or  1,150,000  cubic  feet,  a  quantity 
which  more  than  meets  the  present  firewood  demand  for  the  whole 
district.^     The  eastern  part  of  the  Sahyddri  forest  tract  is  roughly 


^  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  results  of  clean  cuttings  on    439  aci'es   of  the 
Biranholi  forest.     The  details  are  : 


BiramhoU  Forest  Cuttimgi 
Receipts. 

Poles. 

Bamboos. 

Firewood. 

Acre  Yield. 

Monet 
Yield.  „ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Stems. 

Branches. 

Poles. 

Bamboos. 

_  Firewood.  .. 

^ 

Rs. 
29-2 

1 

t 

^ 

>■ 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Stems. 

Branches. 

1 
iz; 

> 

i 

i2i 

6034 

Bs. 
926 

\ 

36,850 

■Es. 

490 

Carts. 
70^ 

Ka. 
10,389 

Carts. 
.909 

Bs. 

«09 

11 

Rs. 
2-1 

84 

Rs. 
1-1 

Carts. 
16 

Rs. 

24 

Carts. 
2 

Rs. 
2 

Rs. 

12,894 

Expenditure. 

Cutting  and  stacking  5034  poles  at  Re.  1  the  hundred 60 

Ditto          ditto        36,860  bamhoos  at  4  a»n48  the  hundred         92 

Ditto          ditto        7046  cartloads  of  (stem)  firewood  at  4  <Bt««a  each 1762 

.  Establishment :  two  guards  at  Rs.  7  each,  one  clerk  at  Rs.  12  a  iqonth,  {or  twelve 

months        312 

Total  £221 128.  or  Rs.  2216 
That  is,  total  receipts  of  Es.  12,894  minus  Ra.  2216,  or  Bs.  10,678,  and  acre  receipts  of  (U.  29  less  Rs.  6 
that  is  Ks.  24.    The  Biranholi  forest  is  somewhat  above  the  average  of  the  dry  fore^,  but  if  the  average' 
is  taken  at  one-half  the  above  yield,  the  error  is  not  likely  to  lie  on  the  side  of  exaggeration.    On  the'- 
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estimated  as  equal  to  the  -wesfceni  Sahyddri  forestSj  or  1 50^000  acres 
that  is  about  234  square  miles.  It  supplies  the  Khd,n^pur  store 
with  timber,  of  which  the  following  statement  gives  the  detaila  for 
the  two  years  ending  1880  : 


SAHrjiDBi  Timber  Sales, 

1878-1880. 

TiMBBB. 

No. 

Cubio 

Feet. 

Eeal- 
ized. 

Cost. 

Net 

The 
cubic 
toot. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

«.  d. 

Teak  Logs           

1074 

26,350 

8626 

1102 

2623 

1  10 

Blackwood  Logs... 
Miscellaneous  Logs 

106 

i876. 

.  362 

121 

231    . 

1    7 

303 

8712 

773 

364. 

409 

1    0 

Teak  Pieces         

418 

3312 

337 

56 

281  ■ 

1    8 

Blackwood  Pieces 
MiscellaneourPieoea    ... 

27 

250 

18 

4 

14 

1    1 

66 

625 

85 

10 

25 

0    9 

Teak  Poles  (superiov)    ... 
Do.        (inferior)     ... 

11,689 

42,862 

2103 

508 

1695 

0    9 

1363 

71 

28 

43 

0    7 

Blackwood  Poles 

28 

162 

.  4 

2 

2 

0    4 

Miscellaneous  Poles 

153 

S50 

20 

6 

14 

0    6 

Sandal       

Total    ... 
Yearly  Average    ... 

9 

m 

2 

A 

lA 

3    0 

85,710i 

7340 

2201A 

5138A 

42,856 

3670 

1101 

2569 

The  immediate  supply  of  large  timber  is  nearly,  exhausted,  but 
fifty  or  sixty  years  hence  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
a  constant  yield  fully  equal  to  the  above,  as  length  is  more  sought 
than  girth  and  as  there  is  a  good  stock  of  young  growth.  In 
1882-83,  115,908  bamboos  worth  £1222  (Rs.  12,220)  were  cut. 

Firewood  forests  are  worked  partly  on  the  toll-house,  or  ndha 
system,  partly  by  departmental  cuttings.  Ndkds,- or  forest  toll- 
houses, for  collecting  fees  levied  on  loads  cut  and  gathered  by  the 
buyers,  are  posted  at  Nandgad,  Gokdk,  Suldhdl,  Biranholi,  Chinchani, 
Piranvddi,  and  Kanburgi.  The  foresters  in  charge  of  the  three 
wood-stores  also  issue  permits  for  collecting  revenue  in  this  way. 
In  1882-83  the  receipts  for  wood  so  collected  amounted  to  £2411 
(Rs.  24,1 10).  The  fees  are  Is.  (8  as.)  for  each  cartload  drawn  by 
two  bullocks,  6d.  (4  as.)  for  each  beastload,  l^d.  (|  anna)  for  a 
man's,  fd.  {^  anna)  for  a  woman's,  and  ^d.  (^  anna)  for  a  child's 
headload. 

Departmental  cuttings  were  begun  in  1879-80.  The  practice  is 
to  fell  all  trees  within  certain  limits  and  to  stack  the  wood  in  heaps 
5'  X  4'  X  10',  equal  when  air-dried  to  about  one  cartload  or  twenty-five 
cubio  feet  solid  measure.  In  the  1879-80  auction  sales  of;  6000 
stacks,  the  average  stack  rate  was  3s.  (Rs.  1^)  and  the  net  proceeds 
of  all  departmental  cuttings  came  to  £1030  (Rs.  10,300).  In  1 882-83, 
1 7,8 13  stacks  of  firewood  were  sold  for  £1068  (Rs.  10„680)  net.  The 
system  of  departmental  cuttings  has  so  many  advantages  that  it  may 
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basis  of  half  the  Biranholi  yield,  or  Ea.  12  an  acre,  the  net  value  of  the  103,028  acres  of  dry  forest 
reserves  in  Sampgaon,  Gok&k,  and  Chikodi  would  amount ,  to  Es.  12,36,336.  This  represents  the 
estimated  value  of  the  crop  as  it  now  stands,  with  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  ground  stocked  with 
tiseful  wood ;  it  will  increase  as  the  forest  land  becomes  better  stocked.  Taking  the  cartload,  or  stack, 
of  firewood  at  25  cubio  feet  solid  measure  and  the  cartload  of  branches  at  twenty-three  cubic  feet,  the 
Average  acre  yield  of  stems  would  amount  to  200  cubio  feet  ind  the  yield  of  the  whole  forest  area  would 
be  20,606,600  cubic  feet  of  stem  wood  and  2,369,644  cubic  feet  of  branches.  Coppice  will  renew  itself 
in  fifteen  years  or  at  twenty  years  at  most.  Taking  the  revolution,  as  it  is  called,  at  twenty  years,  the 
area  yearly  available  for  cutting  would  be  103,028  by  twenty  years,  or  6153  acres,  yielding  46,377  cart- 
loads or  1,149,119  cubic  feet  of  firewood,  that  is,  at  five  per  cent,  or  twenty  years'  purchase,  a  total 
value,  excluding  minor  produce,  of  £139,132  (Es.  13,91,820). 
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seem  strange  that  the  toll  system  should  be  continued.^  The  objection 
to  stopping  the  tolls  is  that  a  number  of  people  who  live  near  the 
larger  towns  depend  for  their  daily  bread  on  gathering  wood.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  degrees  they  will  find  some  other  means  of' sub- 
sistence as  the  toll  system  is  wasteful  and  incompatible  with  good 
forest  management. 

The  chief  minor  produce  is  the  myrobalan-nut  or  harda,  which  is 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  Bombay.  Prom  Bombay  the  best  find  their 
way  to  Europe  and  the  rest  are  kept  for  Indian  use.  Up  to  1876-77 ; 
the  right  to  gather  myrobalans  in  each  sub-division  was  every  year 
publicly  sold  by  the  mamlatdars  to  the  highest  bidders.  In  1877-78 
the  Conservator  of  Forests,  Colonel  Pey  ton,  determined  to  try  depart- 
mental collection.  The  nuts  were  gathered  at  twenty-nine  stores 
dotted  over  the  myrobalan  tracts,  and  sold  to  merchants.**  The  result 
was  satisfactory ;  £4587  (Rs.  45,870)  were  netted,  or  more  than  half 
as  much  again  as  the  previous  season,  though  the  returns  for  that  year 
had  been  higher  than  these  of  any  former  season.  The  revenue  has 
never  again  been  so  high  as  it  was  in  1877-78.  Still  the  average  for  the 
three  years  since  1877-78  has  been  £3275  (Rs.  32,750)  compared  with 
an  average  of  £1850  (Rs.  18,500)  for  the  eight  preceding  years.  In 
1882-83  the  net  receipts  amounted  to  £2718  (Rs.  27,180).  The 
receipts  vary  greatly  because  both  the  niarket  and  the  crop  are 
uncertain,  and  the  last  two  seasons  have  not  been  favourable.  A  full 
myrobalan  crop  is  estimated  at  1000  tons  in  Khanapur  and  at  3/5 
tons  in  Belgaum. 

Other  minor  products  are  honey,  fungi,  tarvdr  and  other  bark 
for  tannifi'g,  corinda,  hela,  dvla,  ritha,  and  other  fruits,  and  grass.  Of 
these  grass  alone  brings  in  (1882)  an  appreciable  net  revenue  of  about 
£100  (Rs.  1000)  a  year.  Up  to  1881  grass  was  sold  by  the  mdmlatdte 
at  yearly  auctions.  In  1881-82  the  management  of  the  grazing  was 
undertaken  by  the  forest  officers.  The  receipts  for  the  fii'st  year 
came  to  over  £1200  (Rs.  12,000).  Aiter  deducting  twenty-five  per 
cent  which  are  credited  as  land  revenue,  there  remained  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  largest  sum  ever  obtained  under  the  old 
system.  The  increase  would  have  been  more  than  threefold  if  the 
number  of  cattle  had  not  been  greatly  reduced  by  disease  imrnediately 
before  the  new  system  came  into  practice.  The  rates  charged  for 
one  year  are  ;  for  every  head  of  horned  cattle  3d.  (2  as.),  and  for  each 
goat  or  sheep  fci.  (4  anna). 

During  the  eighteen  years  ending  1882-83  forest  receipts  have  risen 
from  £3094  (Rs.  30,940)  in  1865-66  to  £14,215  (Rs.  1,42,150)  in 
1882-83,  and  the  average  has  risen  from  £2667  in  the   five  years 


^  The  chief  advantages  are :  It  admits  of  organized  management  and  the  determination 
of  the  sustained  yield  of  the  different  forest  tracts.  -As  the  cuttings  are  confined  to  a 
small  area,  they  can  be  easily  watched,  easily  renewed,  and  easily  guarded  from  fire  and 
theft.  And  as  the  wood  is  air-dried  before  it  is  moved,  it  is  more  easily  carried. 
Finally,  as  no  work  is  carried  on  in  it,  the  rest  of  the  forest  is  safer  from  fire  and  theft. 

^  In  Khinipur  there  are  eleven  stores,  at  Khdn4pur,  HemAdgi,  Shitavade,  Gunji, 
VAtre,  Shiroli,  Ghotg^i,  ChApoli,  Jdmboti,  Kankumbi,  and  Kongle,  the  whole  yielcl- 
ing  on  an  average  about  4000  khandis  of  560  lbs.  each  ;  in  Belgaum  there  are  sixteen 
stores,  KitgaU,  VAghavade,  Kinie,  BAilur,  Hajgoli,  Mahdlungi,  Kitavade,  Edtne, 
Kalasgade,  Gulavde,  V^ghotre,  Umgaon,  Bhogoli,  Chandgad,  Sundi,  and  Chinchani, 
with  a  total  average  yield  of  about  1500  hhandis  of  560  lbs,  each. 
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ending  1870  to  £11,766  in  the  five. years  ending  1882.  During  tlie 
same  period,  from  increase  of  staff  and  from  the  introduction  of 
departmental  cuttings  and  myrobalan  gatherings,  charges  have  risen 
from  £966  (Rs.  9660)  in  1866  to  £4361  (Rs.43,610)  in  1882.  Profits 
have  risen  from  an  average  of  £756  in  the  five  years  ending  1870  to 
an  average  of  £6739  in  the  five  years  ending  1882.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  details  : 

Belsa  um  Forest  Finances,  1865-66  -  188S-8S. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Profit. 

Year. 

Beceipts. 

Charges. 

Profit. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1866-66       ... 

3094 

966 

2128    ' 

1874-75      ... 

7689 

4837 

2762 

1866-67        ... 

1079 

1194 

1875-76      ... 

8169 

4040 

4129 

1867-68       ... 

2629 

1164 

1365 

1876-77       ... 

7976 

3696 

4280 

18B8-69       ... 

4347 

939 

3408 

1877-78       ... 

9534 

4687 

4867 

1869-70       ... 

2288 

408 

1880 

1878-79       ... 

10,778 

6739 

.5039 

1870-71        ... 

6132 

1435 

3897 

1879-80       ... 

11,679 

4488 

7091 

1871-72       ... 

6287 

2286 

4051 

1880-81       ... 

9637 

3602 

6935 

1872-73       ... 

8428 

4739 

3669 

1881-82       ... 

12,720 

6945 

6775 

1873-74       ... 

9295 

2640 

6656 

1882-83       ... 

14,216 

I      4361 

9854 

These  increased  profits  are  due  not  to  larger  timber  cuttings,  for 
less  timber  is  now  cut  than  was  formerly  cut.  The  increase  is  due 
to  better  prices,  to  a  greater  demand  for  bamboos  and  firewood,  and 
to  improved  methods  of  working  the  myrobalan  and  firewood  forests. 

The  permanent  staff  consists  of  one  deputy  conservator  of  forests 
en  £50  (Rs.500)  a  month  and  his  personal  establishment,*  one  head- 
clerk  on  £3  lbs.  (Rs.35),  one  vernacular  clerk  on  £2  (Es.20),  and 
three  messengers  on  16s.  (Rs.  8)  each.  The  rest  of  the  staff  is  one 
ranger  on  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  month  ;  five  foresters,  one  on  £4  (R3.40), 
two  on  £3  (Rs.  80)  each,  and  two  on  £2  (Rs.20)  each;  six  sub - 
'foresters,  three  on  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12)  each,  and  three  on  £1  (Rs.  10) 
each;  and  twenty-one  guards,  eight  on  16s.  (Rs.  8)  each,  and 
thirteen  on  14s.  (Rs.  7)  eaob,  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £1248  (Rs.  12,480). 
During  the  working  season  which  lasts  from  November  to  June  the 
permanent  staff  is  strengthened  by  thirty-six  myrobalan  and  firewood 
clerks  on£l  4s.  (Rs.l2)  a  month;  one  clerk  in  the  deputy  conservator's 
office  on  £2  (Rs.20)  a  month;  nineteen  sub-foresters,one  on  £2  (Rs.20), 
three  on  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15),  and  fifteen  on  £1  (Rs.  10) ;  and  seventy-one 
forest-guards,  fifteen  on  16s.  (Rs.  8),  and  fifty -six  on  14s.  (Rs.  7),  at 
a  total  cost  of  £825  (Rs.  8250).  The  deputy  conservator  has  general 
charge  of  the  Belgaum  forests.  Under  him  are  three  executive 
officers,  rangers,  and  foresters,  one  in  charge  of  Khanapur,  one  of 
Belgaum  and  Sampgaon,  and  one  of  Chikodi  and  Gokdk,  who  keep 
sub-divisional  accounts  and  carry  out  cuttings,  plantings,  and  other 
executive  work.  Under  them  the  sub-foresters  patrol  sub-ranges, 
see  that  each  guard  is  on  his'  beat,  and  that  he  does  his  work 
properly.  The  guard  patrols  his  beat,  catches  thieves,  puts  out 
fires,  and  guards  the  forest  from  harm,  a  heavy  task  as  a  guard's 
beat  averages  twenty  square  miles  of  forest  mixed  with  tillage. 
'  Near  Patne  in  Belgaum  a  plantation  which  was  begun  in  1879 
numbered  in  1881,  2393  seedlings  from  one  to  three  years  old. 
The  plants  are  nearly  all  myrobalans  which  grow  well  and  yield 
valuable  fruit.  In  starting  this  plantation  the  land  was  given 
for  tillage  for  two  or  three  years,  free  of  rent,  the  husbanam?,ii 
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undertaking  to  plant  the  seedlings  and  guard  them  from  fire  for 
two  or  three  years  without  charge.  The  only  outlay  has  been  the 
cost  of  raising  the  plants  in  the  nursery.  This  has  hitherto  ayeraged 
30s.  (Ss.  15)  an  acre^  a  high  rate  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  seeds  to  sprout.  The  seed  is  sown  in  January,  and  in  June  and 
July,  when  four  to  eight  inches  highj  the  seedlings  are  planted  twelve 
feet  apart. 

^AU  forest  trees  occasionally  occur  in  the  open  country.  Some 
trees,  such  as  figs,  chiefly  pairi  Ficus  cordifolia,  banian  Ficns 
indica,  and  umbar  Ficus  glomerata,  feciwa^Cassia  fistula,  apia  Bauhinia 
racemosa,  siris  Albizzia  spp.,  bor  Zizyphus  jujuba,  pdndre  mdti 
Terminalia  arjuna,  haranj  Pongamia  glabra, j'dm6it?  Eugenia  jambo-:  ' 
-lana,  ndna  Lagerstrasmia  lanceolata,  and  sdvri  Bombax  malabaricnm 
are  found  far  from  forest  tracts.  Others,*  such  as  kdla  mdti  Termi- 
nalia tomentosa,  sandal  Santalum  album,  mashvdl  Chloroxylon 
swietenia,  dvla  Phyllanthns  emblica,  dindal  Anogeissus  latifolia,  and 
teak  are  seldoni  seen  far  from  forests.  Many  trees  are  grown  for 
their  fruit,  timber,  or  shade.  Cultivated  trees  are  most  often  found 
in  the  east  of  the  district.  Many  trees  such  as  the  guava,  lime, 
mango,  and  tamarind,  which  require  care  in  the  east,  grow  wild  in  the 
damp  western  forests.  The  karanj,  the  willow  Salix  tetrasperma, 
the  pdndre  mdti,  and  the  jdmbul,  grow  best  in  moiat  places  generally 
on  river  and  pond  banks  and  in  rice  fields.  The  well-to-do  are  fond 
of  planting  groves  or  rdis,  an  acre  or  two  in  area,  generally  mango 
or  jack  trees. 

The  chief  field  trees  are  the  pipal  Ficus  religiosa,  umbar  Ficus 
glomerata,  ■yac?  Ficus  indica,  pimpri  Ficus  wightiana  or  Urostigma 
pseudo-tjiela,  and  ndndruk  Urostigma  retusum  or  Ficus  benjamina. 
These  are  generally  planted  along  roadsides  and  near  temples.  The 
following  ornamental  and  fiowering  trees  are  also  planted  along 
roadsides  and  in  gardens  :  Albizzia  procera  and  Albizzia  lebbek,  the 
large  gulmohr  Poinciana  regia,  and  the  small  gulmohr  Poinciana 
pulcherrima,  known  locally  as  sankeshvaH ;  the  silk  cotton  tree, 
simul  or  sdwan  Bombax  or  Salmalia  malabaricnm,  whose  wood  is  used 
for  making  Gokak  figures ;  the  sandalwood  tree,  shrigandh  or 
chandan  Santalum  allium ;  the  Belgaum  walnut,  jangli  akrot  Aleu- 
rites  triloba  j  saru  Casuarina  inuricata,  and  the  cypress  also  called '. 
saru,  Cupressus  glauca ;  the  dpta  Bauhinia  racemosa ;  the  kdnchan,  . 
Bauhinia  variegata  of  two  varieties,  the  B.  purpurescens  and  the 
B.  Candida,  yielding  beautiful  purple  and  yellow  and  green  flowers ; 
the  Bengal  almond,  6a(ia>n.  Terminalia  catappa;  the  asoka  Giiatteria 
orPolyalthialongifolia;  the  pila  chdmpha  Michelia  champaca ;  the  rtdg 
chdmpha  Messua  ferrea;  and  the  son  chdmpha  Plumeria  acuminata, 
are  grown  near  houses  and  roadsides.     The  ndg  chdmpha  is  very 


rare. 


Among  fruit  trees  are  the  Mango  dmba  Mangifera  indica ;  the 
Jack  phanas  Artocarpus  integrifolia ;  the  Loquat  Briobotrya 
japonica,  which  is  quite  naturalised;   the  Custard-apple  sitdphal 


,   1  The  paragraphs  on  Trees,   Plants,  Shrubs,  Creepers,  Grasses,  and  Exotics  have 
been  contributed  by  Surgeon-Major  C.  T.  Peters,  M.B. 
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Anona  squamosa;  the  BuUock's-lieart  rdmphal  Anona  reticulata;' 
the  Cashewnut  hdju  Anacardium  occidentale ;  the  jdmbul  Eugenia 
jambolana;  the  Bael  Mlva  Mgle  marmelos;  the  WoodappleJ;cw)i^ 
Feronia  elephantum ;  the  Pummalo  popnas  Citrus  decumaua;  the 
Sweet  Lime  mitha  nimhu  Citrus  limetta ;  the  Citron  Citrus,  medica ; 
the  Lime  nimbu  Citrus  bergamia;  the  Orange  ndrangi  Citrus 
aurantium ;  the  hokam  Gar cinia,  purpurea;  the  dvla  or  dmla 
Phyllanthus  emblica;  the  &  or  Zizyphus  jujuba ;  the  iwraw  Zizyphus 
rugosa  }  the  guti  Zizyphus  xylopyra ;  the  chinch  Tamarindus  indicus ; 
the  agasti  Agati  grandiflora,  the  flowers  of  which,  with  wheat  salt 
and  chillies,  are  cooked  into  a  kind  of  cake,  and  the  pods, and  leaves 
are  eaten  as  curries ;  the  Horse  Eadish  Tree  shenga  or  ehegva, 
Moringa  pterygosperma,  whose  leaf,  flower,  and  pod  are  eaten  as 
curries,  whose  bark  is  used  as  a  poultice,  and  by  Europeans 
instead  of  the  horse-radish ;  an  inferior  kind  of  peach,  Amygdalus 
persica;  the  Gruava  jdm  Psidium  pyriferum  and  P.  pomiferum ;  a 
superior  kind  of  Pomegranate  dndr  Punica  granatum  is  grqwn  in 
Bdil  Hongal ;  the  papav  or  pdpya  Carica-papaya,  is  grown  largely 
as  a  dessert  fruit ;  haranda  Carissa  caranda's,  grows  wild  about  the 
hill  sides  and  hedges ;  hamrah,  Averrhoa  carambola  and  A.  bilimbi, 
bear  acid  fruit ;  the  Pig  anjir  Picus,  carica,  is  found  but  the  fruit  is 
not  so  good  as  the  Poona  fig;  the  Mulberry  iw<  or  shetutMovns 
indica,  is  grown  but  n:ot  to  any  large  extent ;  there  are  different 
kinds  of  Plantains  Icele  Musa  paradisiaca,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
used  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  some  varieties,  along  with  the  pith  and 
blossoms  of  the  different  kinds  of  plantains,  are  cooked  as  curries ; 
and  the  Pineapple  aitanas  Bromelia  ananasa.^ 

Among  other  useful  plants  are  the  Soapnut  ritha  or  aritha 
Sapindus  emarginatus,  and  the  Markingnut  bibva  or  bhildvcm 
Semecarpus  anacardium  ;  the  frankincense  tree,  dhupsdldi  Boswellia 
thurif era,  found  on  Shendur  hill  in  Chikodi ;  the  Givotia  rottleri- 
f  ormis,  also  called  ritha,  whose  light  wood  is  used  for  making  Gokdk 
figures  ;  and  the  Wild  Nutmeg  jaji  kai  Tyrrhosia  horsfieldii,  whose 
scentless  fruit  is  a  little-  larger  than  the  true  nutmeg.  Among  palms 
are  the  Wild  Sago  Palm  bherli  nidd  Caryota  urens,  whose  pith  yields 
a  coarse  sago  and  is  cooked  as  gruel  and  the  trunk  is^  nsed  as  water 
conduits ;  the  Betelnut  phophal  or  supdri  Areca  catechu,  which 
is  rarely  grown  ;  the  Wild  Date  shendi  Phcenix  pylvestris,  which  is 
common  in  Khdndpur  and  Belgaum  and  on  the  banks  of  streams  in 
the  east ;  the  Cocoa  Palm  ndriel  Cocos  nucifera,  which  is  grown  only 
in  the  east  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich ;  and  the  Brab  or  Palmyra 
tdd  Borassus  flabelliformis,  which  is  not  very  common. 

Many  miles  of  roadside  have  been  planted  with  trees  and  bamboos. 
The  trees  chiefly  used  are  the  banian,  pdiri,  umbar,  d/pta,  svris, 
hdbul,  mango,  tamarind,  nim,  and  bamboo.  These  trees  are  useful, 
either  as  timber  or  for  fences.  The  figs  are  the  hardiest  class  of  tree 
and  grow  well  on  rocky. soil  where  nothing  else  thrives. 

Many  exotics  have  been  introduced  near  the  Belgaum  canton- 
ment.    Some  of  them,  as  the  Casuarina,  India-rubber,  and  Pithe- 
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colobium  dulce,  are  apparently  hardy  trees.  Others,  as  the  logwood, 
the  Australian  Eucalypti  oi"  blue  gums,  and  the  acacias  have  been 
less  successful.  Coffee  has  been  lately  introduced  and  grows  well  in 
evergreen  clumps  on  or  near  the  Sahyadris.  , 

The  chief  hedge  plants  are  the  adhalsa  Adhatoda  vasica,  the 
nirgundi  Vitex  negundo,  the  lantana  Lantana  indica,  the  Mexican 
aloe  Agave  americana,  the  Aloe  huar  Aloe  perfoliata,  and  the  mendi 
Lawsonia  alba.  The  Prickly  Pear  Opuntia  dillenii,  is  used  as  a 
hedge-plant  about  gardens,  but  harbours-  rats  and  snakes  ;  hedges 
of  the  Milk  Bush  sh^r  Euphorbia  tirucalli,  are  also  common.  The 
hor  Zizyphus  jujuba,  the  bdbhul  Acacia  arabica,  and  the  Physic  Nut 
erunde  Jatropha  curcas,  are  used  for  field  enclosures,  while  the  quick- 
growing  Indian  Coral  Tree  pdngera  Erythrina  indica,  and  shevri 
Sesbania  segyptica,  are  used  to  support  the  Betel  vine  pan  Piper  or 
Chavica  betel. 

Of  water  plants  there  are  the  ^Lotus,  JfUmal,  of  three  kinds, 
Nymphoea  stellata,  N.  rubia,  and  N.  pubescens,  the  Ipomia  reptans,  . 
growing  in  ponds  and  used  in  some  places  as  a  pot-herb,  and  the  sola 
^schynomene  aspera,  growing  in  inarshes  and  used  for  making 
w.edding  garlands  and  coronets.  The  roots  of  some  of  the  Poly- 
gonums which  are  found  on  the  banks  of  rivulets  were  used  as  food 
during  the  1876-77  famine. 

Among  the  Shrubs  and  Weeds  that  grow  in  waste  lands  and  on  hill 
sides  are  the  vdgdti  Capparis  roxburghii  with  large  white  showy 
flowers,  the  Nettle  bichiiti  Urtica  or  Fleurya  interrupta,  the  Thorn- 
apple  datura  Datura  alba  and  D.  fastuosa,  the  sv/pti  Tephrosia 
suberosa  growing  on  rooky  hills,  the  tdrvdr  Cassia  auriculata  and 
C.  tora,  the  hanguni  Solanum  ihcerta  and  S.  jacquinii,  a  diffuse 
plant  armed  with  prickles  bearing  yellow  berries  of  the  size  of  a 
plum,  the  Mexican  Thistle  jpila  dhotra  Argemone  mexicana,  the 
Swallow  Wort  mdddr  or  rui  Calotropis  gig'antea,  the  iumba  Leucaa 
linifolia,  the  agdda '  Achyranthes  aspera,  and  different  kinds  of 
Ooleus  grow  as  weeds  in  waste  ground.  The  ghols  Portulaca 
quadrifida  and  P.  oleracea  are  found  in  moist  shady  places,  while 
the  Lepidagathis  cristata  and  Icdli  musli-  or  musli  khund  Curculigo 
brevifolia  and  C.  graminifolia,  prefer  more  rocky  grounds. 

Of  Creepers  there  are  several  convolvuluses,  among  them  iihe 
Argyreia  J  some  of  the  Cucurbitaceae,  such  as  the  CitruUus  colocynthis 
indrdyan,  which  grows  in  hedges  along  with  the  milk  bush;  iendla 
Coccinia  indica  which  bears  a' beautiful  red  oblong  fruit;  and  the 
gulvel  Cocculus  cordifolius  a  twining  shrub  found  among  hedges. 

The  chief  Grasses  are :  spear  grass  kdntha  gavat  which  is  not  used 
as  fodder  for  horses,  chirkydche  gavat  which  looks  like  a  variety  of 
kdntha  gavat;,  kdnta  maxvel  ovmakunche  gavat  Andropogon  scandens 
which  grows  during  the  rains  and  is  considered  good  fodder, 
madhddche  gavat  or  hdtgod  mandi,  a  kind  of  Eleusine,  is  eaten  by 
cattle,  jam,gli  rata  Panicum  italicum  is  «aten  by  horses  and  cattle 
kutta  phanda  is  not  good  for  horses,  sipi  is  considered  good  fodder 
hariydli  Oynodon  dactylon  ig  excellent  fodder  for  horses  and  sheep ' 
but  not  for  cattle,  phanda  is  also  not  good  for  cattle,  mol  mundd 
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bears  large  seeds  which  were  used  as  food  during  the  1877  famine, 
lohora  a  kind  of  Andrbpogon,  is  not  used  as  fodder,  himbq  is 
supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  lohora,  gdvti  ndchni  or  wild  ndchni  ia  a 
variety  of  Eleusine,  kavdydche  phomhi  also  called  bhojrdche  gavat  and 
kolya  or  janglirdla  is  a  kind  of  Panicutn,  and  kusliehe  gavat  or  gdvti 
sdva  whose  seeds  are  eaten  is  probably  the  Panicum  frumentaceum. 
Besides  the  above, there  are  the  Lemon  grass  cha  gavat  Audropogon 
schcenanthus,  which  with  ginger  sugar  and  milk  is  used  as  a  drink 
in  fevers  and  colds,  and  the  scented  Andropogon  muricatns  which 
is  used  in  making  wind  screens  and  fans. 

The  chief  Ferns  are :  Adiantum  lunulatnm  and  A.  cappillus- 
veneris.two  varieties  of  maiden  hair,  growing  in  moist  shady  places, 
the  Silver  Fern  Oheilanthes  farinosa  and  0,  tenuifolia  found  chiefly 
in  the  western  hills,  two  brackens  Pteris  cretica  and  P.  pellucida 
found  at  a  height  of  more  than  2000  feet,  the  Oak  Leaf  Fern 
Aspidium  cicutarium,  Lastrea  bergiana,  Hemionitis  arifolia, 
Gymnopteris  contaminans,  and  the  Koyal  Fern  Osmunda  regalis. 
The  Tree  Fern  is  occasionally  found  and  a  shrubby  Alsophila  occurs 
among  the  western  hills ;  so  also  do  a  few  varieties  of  the  Trichomanes 
and  Ophioglossum.  The  Pleopeltis  membrtoacea  is  found  growing 
on  trees. 

Of  the  Club  Moss  family  or  LycopodiacesSj  L.  selaginella  is  seen 
in  shady  hill  sides  and  L.  clavatum  in  marshes.  Beautiful  mosses 
are  found  in  the  lulls  near  Jdmboti  and  the  Amboli  pass. 

With  care  many  European  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  grown  in 
Belgaum.  The  Reverend  J.  Smith,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
has  grown  Enghsh  apple  and  pear  trees,  but  the  pear  trees  do  not 
bear.  Peaches  and  strawberries  succeed  with  care,  while  the 
raspberry  and  Cape  gooseberry  Physalis  peruviana,  grow  of  their 
own  accord  after  they  have  been  once  planted. 

A  very  large  number  of  English  flowers  have  been  grown  from 
seeds  or  from  cuttings.  Among  the  most  successful  are  Achimenes, 
Amaranthus,  Aralias,  Arbutilons,  Arums,  Caladiums,  China  Asters, 
Balsams,  Begonias,  Bignonias,  Bonganuvillias,  Camellias,  Cannas, 
Ooryopsis,  Ooleus,  Crotons,  Dahlias,  Fuschias,  Gardenias,  Geraniums, 
Gloxinias,  Heliotropes,  Hoyas,  Iresines,  Maurandyas,  Mignonette, 
the  Marvel  of  Peru,  Nasturtiums,  Passion  Flowers,  Phloxes,  Pinks, 
Poiasettias,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  Violets,  and  Zinnias.  Of  European 
vegetables,  cabbages  are  grown  all  the  year  round,  but  thrive  best 
during  the  cold  weather.  Cauliflowers  are  fair  but  never  very  large. 
A  continual  supply  of  peas  may  be  kept  up  but  during  the  dry  months 
they  want  much  care.  Nolkohl  and  turnips  are  good  if  carefully 
gro\^.  French  beans,  beet,  lettuce,  carrots,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
asparagus,  celery,  parsnips,  radishes,  small  onions,  tomatoes,  cucumber, 
and  water-cresses  all  thrive. 

Cattle  are  mostly  bred  by  the  Dhangars,  who  live  chiefly  in  the 
forest  tracts  of  the  Khi,nd,pur  and  Belgaum  sub-divisions.  A  large 
number  of  cattle  are  brought  for  sale  from  Maisur  and  other  distant 
places.  The  principal  cattle  marts  are  NipAni,  Bail  Hongal,  Gokak, 
Belgaum,  Kitur,  and  Nandgad. 
B  80—9 
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Chapter  II.  Of  Mammals,  Elephants  are  used  by  the  Commissariat  Department 

Frodaction.       ^^^  transport  purposes,  and  by  a  few  rich  natives  for  show. 

Domestic  Donkeys  are  used  chiefly  by  Vadars  for  carrying  their  camp-gear 

Animals.  and  stones,  and  their  charcoal,  of  which  they  are  the  sole  makers. 

Beldars  or  stone-raasons  and  potters  also  keep  asses  for  carrying 
their  wares  and  washermen  keep  asses  for  carrying  their  clothes. 
The  price  of  a  good  four-year  old  donkey  is  about  £2  (Rs.20). 

Dogt.  Dogs  are  chiefly  kept  by  Bedars  and  Vadars,  who  use  them  for 

hunting,  and  most  villages  hav^  generally  some  ownerless  pariah 
dogs.  The  dogs  kept  for  sport  are  of  the  pariah  breed  but  are 
,  better  fed  and  larger  than  the  ordinary  village  dogs.  They  have 
good  noses,  and  sufficient  patje  and  endurance  to  run  down  pig,  the 
chief  object  of  the  chase,  and  keep  them  at  bay  until  the  hunters 
come  up.  They  are  unable  to  run  down,  deer  in  a  fair  course.  .  But 
by  surrounding  them  and  letting  the  dogs  in  from  all  sides,  sdmhhar, 
chital,  and  other  deer  are  sometimes  brought  to  bay  and  killed. 

Horses,  Besides  by   European  residents,    among   natives.   Government 

officials,  merchants,  and  others  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  classes 
keep  horses  for  riding,  driving,  and  carrying  loads.  They  are  fed 
on  gram,  kadbi,  grass,  masdla,  and  bdjri.  Country-bred  or  desM 
animals  are  seldom  over  fourteen  hands  and  generally  under  thirteeh. 
They  are  wiry  little  animals  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  on  very 
poor  food  and  to  stand  exposure ;  but  they  are  ugly,  vicious,  and 
obstinate.     Their  price  varies  from  £2  to  £20  (Rs.  20-200).  . 

MuUs.  Mules  are  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  Commissariat.     They 

have  lately  been  employed  in  the  coaches  which  run  between 
Belgaum  and  Dharwdr. 

Camels.  Camels  are  used  almost  solely  by  the  Commissariat.     A  few  are 

kept  by  rich  families  for  carrying  loads.  They  are  fed  on  shrubs, 
grass,  gram,  and  kulthi,  and  cost  £5  to  £20  (Rs.  50-200). 

Pig.  Pig  of  a  Kghter-coloured  smaller  breed  than  the  wild  pig  are  reared 

by  Native  Christians,  and  by  Vadars  and  other  low-caste  Hindus. 
They  are  dirty  feeders  and  are  generally  the  only  village  scavengers. 

Buffaloes.  ^  Buffaloes  do  not  thrive  on  the  Sahyddris  though  a  few  are  kept 
in  most  villages.  The  best  buffaloes  come  from  Sampgaon  and 
Gokak  and  the  country  to  the  east.  She-buffaloes,  "which  are  bred 
by  cultivators  and  milkmen,  have  their  first  calf  at  the  age  of  five 
and  go  on  bearing  till  they  are  about  sixteen.  They  are  of  four 
breeds,  gavU  or  hanbari  so  called  because  they  are  reared  by 
milkmen  of  the  Gavli  and  Hanbar  castes,  nagdi,  javdri  or  desM 
that  is  local,  and  dhangari  so  called  because  they  are  kept  by 
shepherds  or  Dhangars.  The  gavli  "breed,  which  is  weakerand 
smaller  than  the  nagdi,  have  slender  bent  horns,  and  the  riagdi 
breed  have  long  straight  horns.  Except  that  it  is  taller  and  stronger 
the  dhangari  hvee^  AzSerB  little  from  the  country  breed.  When  in 
full  milk  a  good  she-buffalo  gives  five  to  ten  quarts  (5-10  sJiers)  of 
milk  a  day  and  keeps  in  milk  for  ten  months  at  a  time.  The  price 
of  a  milch  buffalo,  which  has  just  calved,  is  about  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25) 
if  she  gives  three  quarts  (3  shers)  of  milk  a  day,  and  £1  (Rs.  10) 
more  for  every  quart  above  three.  He-bnffaloes  begin  to  work  when 
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four  years  old  and  are  used  for  ploughing,  draught,  and  burden. 
For  heavy  work  a  pair  of  he-buffaloes  are  often  kept  and  are  most 
useful  on  account  of  their  great  strength  and,  when  well  broken, 
on  account  of  their  steadiness.  Though  slower  than  oxen  they  are 
much  more  powerful,  being  able  to  pull  nearly  double  the  weight  on 
heavy  ground.  Their  great  defect  is  that  they  cannot  stand  the 
sun;  they  must  be  worked  in  the  early  morning  or  evening  and  are 
so  Qsoless  when  the  sun  is  high  that  the  husbandmen  sometimes 
plough  by  moonKght.  The  trade  between.  Sdvantvddi,  Goa,  and 
Belgaumis  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  pack  bullocks  and  buffaloes, 
which  take  down  grain,  fruit,  and  tobacco,  and  bring  back  salt, 
cocoanuts,  and  dried  fish.  The  price  of  a  draught-buffalo  varies 
from  £3  to  £5  {Rs.30-50). 

Cows    are   found    all    over  the  district.     Those  living  on  the 

Sahyddris  are  smaller  than  those  of.  the  more  level  country  and 

give  little  milk.     The  breed  further  inland  is  on  the  whole  better 

fed .  and  larger ;  but  in  all  parts  of  the  district  small  cattle  always 

far  outnumber  the  large.     Cows  first  calve  when  three  to  four 

years  old,  and  go  on  bearing  till  they  are  about  fifteen.     They  feed 

on  grass,  millet  stalks,  cotton  seeds,  and  oil-cakes.     A  good  cow 

when  in  full  milk  gives  about  four  quarts  (4  shers)   of  milk  and 

continues  in  milk  about  sis  months.     The  price  of  a  young  full 

grown    cow    varies  from    £1  10s.  to    £4  (Rs.  15-40).      There  are 

eight  breeds  of  bullocks  :  sorfi,  mudld,  hundalvari,  nagdd,  dhangari, 

khilldri,  hanaba/ri,  and    cMlhar.     Of  the'  first  four  the   sorti  or 

South  Kdthidwdr  bullocks  are  the  strongest  and  largest,  about  13^ 

hands  at  the  shoulder.     They  have  thick  black  horns,  large  ears,  and 

long  thick  tails.     Though  they  are  slow,  no  team  for  ploughing  is 

considered  complete  without  one  or  more  pairs  of  sortis.  The  mudla  ■ 

bullocks  are  strong,  active,  and  of  middle  size,  and  have  straight 

long  horns,   slender  tails,    and   small  ears.      The  nagdi  bullocks 

are   short,   about  ten  hands  at  the  shoulder,  stout,  and    active. 

They  are  found  in  numbers  both  in  the  plain  and  hilly  countryi 

Though  useful  and  hardy  they  are  not  so   strong   as  the  sortis  or 

mAidlds.  The  hundalvari  bullocks,  the  weakest  of  the  four  breeds,  have 

large  ears,  long  tails,  thick  hair,  and  bent  horns.    The  dhangari  and 

JcMlldri  bullocks    differ  from  the  hamabari  and  chilhar  bullocks  by 

having  longer  faces,  and  being  stouter,  taller,  and  larger.     Bullocks 

are  generally  reared  by    the   cultivating    classes  and  are  put  to 

work  when  they  are   three  years  old.     A  pair  of  mudla  or  nagdi 

buUooks  ploughs  four  acres  of  land  in  six  days,  while  three   or  four 

pairs  of  sorti  and   kundalvari  bullocks,  working  together  at  one 

plough,  take  ten  days  to  plough  an  equal  area   of  land.     A  pair  of 

bullocks  of  the  sorU  breed  costs  £6  to  £20  (Rs.  60-200),  of  the 

mudla  breed  £5   to  £20   (Rs.  50  -  200),  of  the  kundalvari  brded 

£3  to  £10  (Rs.  30-100),  and  of  the  nagdi  breed  £2    10s.   to  £8; 

(Rs.  25-80).     On  a  fair  level  road,  a  pair  of  good  well-fed  oxen  can, 

as   an  ordinary  ;  day's  work,   draw  a  load  of  half   a  ton  sixteen 

miles  a  day.     For  carriages,  or  dhamanis,  fast  trotting  bullocks   of 

the  Maisur  breed  are  often  used,  which   sometimes  cost  as  much  as 

£30  (Rs.  300)  a  pair.    Pack-bullocks  owned  by  peddlers  and  traders 
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Chapter  11.       carry  about  200  pounds  (8  mans)  o£  grain  or  cloth  packed  in  guHny 

Production.       ^^S^- 

Domestic  Goats  aro  kept  by  all  classes  except  Br^hmans,  Lingayats,  and 

Animals.  Jains.     They  are  of  four  breeds,  local,  humyadu,  hiii   shell,   and 

^wts^  dhangari.     The  countiy  breed  has  longer  legs  than  the  kumyadu, 

and  the  kui  shell  goats  are  short  and  white,  and  yield  specially  good 

milk.     Goats  are  chiefly  kept  in  villages  near  bushlands  and  are 

most  numerous  in  Gokdk.     The  price  of  a  full-sized  she-goat  varies 

from  6s.  to  16s.  (Es.  3-8)  and  averages  about  8s.  (JRs.  4)   for  one  in 

full  milk  which  gives  about  a  quart  (l  sher)    of  milk  a  day.     Some 

goats  give  as  much  as  two  quarts,  but  most  do  not  give  more  than 

three  quarters  of  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half. 

Sheep.  Dhangars  breed  three  kinds  of  Sheep,  country,  hengurl,  and  yelga. 

Country  sheep  are  either  white  or  black,  and  their  wool  is  somewhat 

stronger  than  the  ^cwg^wn's  wool.     The  kenguri  sheep  have  red  soft 

wool.     The  yelga  sheep  is  either  white  or  red.     Sheep  are  reared 

solely  in  the  east,  the  climate  of  the  west  being  too  damp  for  them. 

They   are   sheared  twice  a  year,  in  June  and  in  December,  and 

their  wool  is  made  into  blankets.     The  price  of  a  full-sized  sheep 

weighing  about  twenty-five  pounds  is  about  4s.  (Rs.  2). 

FowU.  Hens,  reared  chiefly  by  Mardthds,  Musalmdns,  and  Christians,  are 

of  two  breeds,  large  and  small.  Hens  of  the  smaller  breed  cost  6d. 
to  Is.  (4 -8  as.)  and  hens  of  the  large  breed  4s.  to  16s.  (Rs.  2-8)., 
Eggs  of  the  smaller  breed  cost  3d.  (2  us.)  and  of  the  large  breed  6d.  ' 
(4  as.)  a  dozen.  Ducks,  turkeys,  and  guineafowls  are  reared  by 
Christians  and  Musalm&ns.  A. duck  costs  2s.  to  4s.  (Re.l-Rs.2), 
and  a  duck's  egg  %d.  (J  anna) ;  a  turkey  costs  4s.  to  £1  (Rs.  2-10), 
and  a  turkey's  egg  l^d.  (1  anna)  ;  a  guineafowl  costs  Is.  to  4s.  (8  as.  - 
Rs.  2),  and  a  guineafowl' s' egg  %d,  (^  anna). 

Especially  in  the  west  of  the  district  cattle  suffer  much  from 
epidemic  disease.  The  worst  time  is  at  the  Opening  of  the  south- 
west rains  in  the  first  fortnight  in  June,  when  they  are  reduced  by 
bad  and  scanty  fodder  and  are  unable  to  stand  the  sudden  change 
from  heat  to  damp  cold.  One  of  the  commonest  and  most  fatal 
diseases  is  derangement  of  the  liver.  Other  common  complaints  are 
foot-rot  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Wild  Animals.  Among  WjLD  ANIMALS,  of  QDADEUMANA,the  Blackpaced  Monkey, 

karl  'mangla  or  vanar,  Presbytia  entellus,  is  common  all  over  the 
country,  frequenting  groves,  river  banks,  and  woodlands.  The 
Redpaced  Monkey,  kempu  mangla  or  makad,  Macacus  radiatus, 
is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  blackfaced  variety,  but  is  generally 
distributed. 

Of  Cheiroptera  or  Bats,  the  Flying  Fox,  gddal,  Pteroptisedwardsii, 
is  common  all  over  the  district  wherever  there  are  tamarinds,  figs, 
or  other  trees  with  edible  fruit.  Its  fat  is  used  as  a  cure  for 
rheumatism  and  its  flesh  is  eaten  by  Musalmdns  and  Hindus  as  a 
medicine.  Cynopterns  marginatus  is  very  common.  Hipposideros 
jnurinus  occurs,  but  is  rather  rare,     Nyctioejus  heathii  is  common. 

Of  Carnivoea  or  Flesh-eaters,  the  Common  Musk-§hkew,  chuchun' 
dri,  Sorex  coerulescens,  frequents  most  buildings  though  it  is  not 
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very  numerous.  The  Black  Beae,  asval  or  hardi,  Ursns  labiatus, 
is  common  on  the  Sahyadri  range  and  occurs  also  in  the  heavy  forest 
on  the  Kanara  border.  Bears  are  much  less  numerous  than  they 
formerly  were.  Between  1840  and  1 880  no  less  than  223  bears  were 
killed.  Of  these  137  were  killed  between  1840  and  1850  j  fifty-one 
between  1850  and  1860  j  thirty-two  between  1860  a,nd  1870;  and 
three  between  1870  and  1880.  The  Indian  Badgee,  Mellivora  indica, 
is  common  in  woodland  and  open  country.  It  is  said  to  dig  up  and 
eat  dead  bodies.  The  Common  Indian  OtteRj  nirandi,  Lutra  nair,  ia 
common  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  streams.  The  Tigee,  K.  huU, 
M.  vdgh,  Felis  tigris,  is  not  very  common.  It  is  confined  to  the 
Sahyadri  range  and  the  strip  of  heavy  forest  in  the  extreme  south. 
When  the  crops  are  on  the  ground  tigers  sometimes  wander  far  from 
the  forest  and  one  was  lately  shot  near  Kitur.  The  people  distin- 
guish two  kinds  dhdnia  and  patdit,  but  the  only  difference  seems 
to  be  in  size.  Man-eating  tigers,  if  they  do  occur,  are  rare,  though 
man-eating  panthers  have  been  reported.  Tiger's  flesh  is  sometimes 
eaten  by  the  depressed  castes.'  In  Belganm  during  the  thirty- 
seven  years  ending  1877,  372  tigers  were  killed.  Arranging  these 
thirty-seven  years  into  three  terms  of  nine  years  and  one  term  of 
ten  years  the  returns  show  a  marked  fall  in  the  number  slain,  128, 
121,  fifty-four,  and  sixty-nine,  or  a  yearly  average  of  fourteen, 
thirteen,  six,  and  seven.  The  following  statement  shows  the  details 
joi  the  five  years  ending  1882: 
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The  Labger  Panthbe,  K.  yemme  kerhdl,  Pelis  pardus,  does  not 
often  occur  east  of  the  Poena- DhArwdr  road,  but  is  common  all  along 
the  Sahyddris,  in  the  Belganm  and  Khan^ur  sub-divisions,  and  in 
the  heavier  forests  of  Khanapur  bordering  on  Kanara.  People  have 
been  wounded  and  killed  by  panthers,  but  there  is  no  certain  case 
on  record  in  which  a  panther  has  attacked  a  man  with  the  object 
of  eating  him.  Felis  Panthera,  K.  kerkal,  the  smaller  darker  and 
bolder  panther,  is  found  in  all  forest  tracts.  To  the  north  of 
Belganm  and  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  Q-okd,k  and  Chikodi  sub- 
divisions they  frequent  the  dense  thickets  of  prickly-pear  Opuntia 
dilenii  in  which  they  find  a  secure  retreat.  There  is  no  way  of 
driving  or  cutting  them  out  of  these  thickets.  The  only  plan  to 
circumvent  them  is  either  to  watch  over  their  kills,  or  to  picket  out 
goats  near  to  some  thicket  into  which  they  are  known  to  have  gone,, 
and  then  await  their  approach  from  a  tree  or  rock.  It  is  useless  to 
sit  down  behind  a  bush  or  in  a  hole  to  await  their  coming.  Panthers 
are  much  feared  at  Gokak,  for  they  have  hurt  and  killed  many 
people.     In  Gokak  their  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten  by   Mhdrs  and 
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Mdngs.  Between  1840  and  1877,  830  panthers  were  killed.  The 
rewards  paid  and  the  number  of  cattle  killed  are  not  mentioned. 
The  details  for  the  five  years  ending  1882  are  : 

BELQAim  Panthers,  1878-1882. 
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The  Leopaed-caTj  M.  vdgat,  is  rare,  occurring  only  on  the  Sahyadris 
and  in  the  south  Khdnlipur  forests.     Though  scarcely  bigger  than 
a  full-grown  catj  the  people  say  that  it  sometimes  kills  the  largest 
buSaloes.     It  climbs  trees,  pounces  on  the  back  of  its  prey,  and 
kills  it  by  tearing  its,  throat.     The  Common  Jungle  Cat,  K.  arive 
hehhu,  M.  ran  mdnjar,  Felis  chaus,  is  common  all  over  the  district. 
Some  years  ago    when    antelope    were  common  in  the  Belgaum 
plains,   Hunting  Lbopaeds,    chita  or   chircha,   Felis  jubata,    were 
kept  by  the  Mudhol  chief.   The   Striped  Ht^na,  K.  katta  hi/rdb, 
M.   taras,    Hysna  striata,  is  common  all  over  the  country.     It  is 
commonest  in    open    hilly  woodlands.     Since   1840   seventy-nine 
hyaenas  have  been  killed.     The  Civet  Cat,  K.  punagala  heklcu,  M. 
Jcasturi  mdnjar,  Viverrina  malaocensis,  is  common  in  the  woodlands 
at  Khdndpur,  Belgaum,  and  Gokak.     The  Common  Tree  or  Toddy 
Cat,  K.  matta  hehhu,  M.  hejjat,  Paradoxurus  mnsanga,  is  common 
everywhere.     The  Madeas  Mongoose,    K.   mungali,    M.   mungus, 
Herpestes  griseus,   is   common   all   over   the   district.     Herpestes 
smittii  occurs  on  the  Sahy^ris,  and  probably  in  the  Gokdk  and 
Chikodi  forests.     Herpestes  monticolus  has  been  noticed  in  the 
Gokdk  forest  land.   .  Herpestes  vitticollis,  a  much  larger  mongoose 
than  H.  griseus  or  H.  smittii,  occurs  on  the  Sahyddris.     The  Indian 
Wolf,  K.  tola,  Canis  pallipes,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  open  east  but 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  forest  tracts.     Since    1840    ten  wolves  have 
been  killed.    The  Common  Indun  Jackal,   K.  hapalnari,  M.  hola, 
Canis  aureus,  abounds  everywhere.     The  Jungle  Dog,  K.  arive  nai 
M.  jangali  kutra,  Cuon  rutilans,  is  very  commoh  in  the  southern 
forests  but  rare  in  the  east.     The  Indian  Fox,  K.  chandah  nari, 
Vulpes  bengalensis,  is  common  in  the  open  east,  but  is  seldom  seen 
in  well-wooded  tracts. 

Of  Gliebs  or  Gnawees,  the  Common  Poecupjne,  M.  salindar 
Hystrix  lencura,  is  found  in  all  forest  tracts,  especially  on  and  near 
the  Sahyddris.  The  Bombay  Red  Squieeel,  M.  shekrdT,  Soiurus 
indicus,  the  S.  elphinstonii  of  Jerdon,  is  common  in  the  tall  Sahyddri 
and  south  Khdnapur  forests,  but  does  not  occur  further  inland.- 
The  Common  Steiped  Squieeel,  K.  yenchi,  Sciurus  palmarum  abounds 
everywhere.  -  The  Beown  Flying  Squieeel,  Pteromys  petaurista  is 
rare  and  is  confined  to  the  south  Khanapur  forests.  The  Jbeboa  Rat 
Gerbillus  indicus,  is  common,  and  Gerbillus  speciosus  somewhat  darker 
and  about  an  inch  smaller  than  G.  indicus,  is  common  in  the  thinly 
wooded  parts  of  Khandpur.     The  Mole  Rat,  Nesokia  indica,  is  found 
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in  the  eastern  sab-divisions.  The  Bandicoot,  gJius,  Mus  bandicota,  Chapter  II. 
is  common  in  houses  and  granaries.  The  Migeatoey  Rat,  Mus  Production. 
decumanus,  is  the  common  house-rat  found  everywhere.  The  Long- 
tailed  Teee  Mouse,  Mus  oleraceus,  is  found  in  wooded  parts  of  the 
district,  living  in  trees.  The  Common  Indian  House  Mouse,  Mus 
urbanus,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  may  be  seen  in  most  houses, 
but  is  not  very  numerous.  Animals  of  this  genus  are  eaten  by 
Vadars  and  other  low-caste  men..  Mus  terrioolor  is  common  in 
the  more  open  parts  of  Khdndpur.  Leggada  lepida  is  common  in  the 
thinly  wooded  parts  of  KhAnd,pur.  The  Beown  Spiny  Mouse, 
Leggada  platythrix,  is  found  in  G-okd,k.  The  Field  Rat,  Golunda 
meltada,  is  found  in  the  open  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  said  to 
appear  without  any  explainable  cause,  soinetimes  in  great  numbers, 
and  to  do  much  damage  to  crops  as  happened  in  the  eastern  sub- 
.divisions  in  1878,  the  year  after  the  famine.  The  Blacknapbd  Haee, 
K.  mala,  M.  sasa,  Lepus  nigricollis,  is  rare  in  the  Sahyadris  and 
does  not  frequent  tall  timber  forests.  It  is  common  in  the  open 
country  and  in  the  scrub  forests  of  Chikodi  and  Gokd,k, 

Of  Multunsula,  or  animals  whose  hoof  is  divided  into  more  than 
two  parts,  the  Wild  Pig,  K.  handi,  M.  duhar,  Sus  indicus,  is 
common  in  all  forest  tracts  and  is  eaten  by  Mardthds  and  by  several 
of  the  early  or  depressed  castes.  It  is  a  dirty  feeder  and  will  even 
eat  carrion  and  cows  which  have  died  of  disease,  and  in  this  way 
sometimes  becomes,  infected  with  cattle-disease  and  falls  a  victim  to 
its  gluttony. 

Of  BisuLCA  or  CuD-CHEWEES  there  are,  the  SAmbhae,  K.  kadivi, 
M.  sambar,  Rusa  aristotelis,  which  is  rare,  occurring  almost  solely 
on  the  Sahy^ris  and  in  the  Khdn^pur  forests.  One  or  two  live  in 
the  scrub  forest  near  Gokak,  but  east  of  Belgaum  they  are  almost 
extinct.  It  never  leaves  the  cover  of  the  forests  and  keeps  to  the 
thickest  parts.  The  Spotted  Deee,  K.  sa/rang,  M.  cMtal,  Axis 
maculatus,  i»  common  in  the  south  Khdnapur  forests  but  rarely 
further  north.  In  Gokdk  it  has  been  almost  exterminated  by 
the  villagers,  who  beat  the  forests  regularly  once  a  week  and 
kill  large  quantities  of  game.  It  never  leaves  the  forest  tract,  but 
unlike  the  sdmba/r  prefers  low  open  bushland  to  tall  timber.  The 
Baeking  Deee,  K.  Jconddhuri,  M.  hehar,  Cervulus  aureus,  is  not 
uncommon  in  most  forests,  especially  on  the  Sahyddris  and  in 
south  Khkn&pnv.  It  never  leaves  the  forest  tract.  The  Mouse  Deee, 
M.  piscU,  Memimna  indica,  is  common  in  the  Khdnapur  forests  and 
is  also  met  with  on  the  Sahyadris.  It  does  not  occur  east  of  Belgaum. 
The  FouEHOENED  Antelope,  K.  honddkuri,  M.  hekar,  Tetraceros 
quadricornis,  has  the  same  Eldnarese  and  Mardthi  name  as  the 
Barking  Deer.  Their  general  appearance  is  much  the  same  and 
they  frequent  the  same  tracts.  T.  quadriconis  is  commonest  in  the 
open  Sahyddri  forests  which  it  never  leaves.  The  Black  Buck, 
K.  chiggari,  M.  ha/ran,  Antelope  bezoartioa,  was  common  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  fields  about  Belgaum.  Now  it  is  scarcely  found  west  of 
Gokdik,  and  even  in  the  open  east  it  is  not  numerous.  It  avoids 
woodlands,  though  it  is  sometimes  found  in  low  scrub  on  the 
borders  of  cultivated  land.     The  Indian  Gazelle,  K,  and  M.  madar, 
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Gazella  bennettii,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  east.  It  frequents  the 
low  busMand  east  of  Belgaum,  but  is  not  found  further  west. 

The  Bison,  M.  gava,  Gavaeus  gaurus,  is  rare  occurring  only  in 
one  or  two  places  on  the  Sahyddris  and  in  the  heavy  forest  in  the 
extreme  south.  It  is  very  shy.  When  in  herds  it  seems  never 
to  attack  the  patches  of  rfigi  and  sdva  which  are  grown  in  the 
centre  of  its  haunts  ;  but  solitary  bison  do  sometimes  graze  on  the 
crops  and  cause  much  annoyance  to  the  hillmen,  who  often  find  it 
diflBcult  to  drive  them  away.  It  is  said  that  many  years  ago  a  large 
bull  was  shot  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  Frank,  Souter  near  One  Tree  Hill 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Belgaum. 

Of  Edentata  or  Toothless  Animals,  the  Indian  Ant-eateb,  K. 
Jianch  bekku,  M.  khdpar  mdnjar,  Pholidotus  iridicus,  is  fairly 
common  in  the  forest  tracts  both  east  and  west  of  Belgaum. 

There  are  no  tame  bees.  The  wild  bees  are  of  six  classes  :  Naraj 
jenu  (K.)  or  Murkut  (M.)  are  small,  scarcely  the  size  of  the  small 
house-fly ;  the  honey  is  pale  yellow  and  is  used  in  medicine.  Surma 
nonajenu  (K.)  or  Pove  (M.)  is  like  the  Murkut  in  many  respects. 
Both  murkut  and  poue  make  their  nests  round  small  twigs  in  bushes 
and  also  in  the  ground.  Nonajenu  (K.)  or  Katyali  (M.)  is  of  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  English  bee.  It  builds  its  nests  in  trees  and  its  honey 
is  pale  yellow  and  good.  Kondge  (M.),  called  variously  in  Kanarese 
Kadujenu,  JagHjenu,  Kuddujenu,  Hebbajenu,  and  Sabdrjenu,  is  verj^ 
large.  Its  honey  is  coarse  and  of  a  golden  brown.  It  makes  large 
combs  stretching  along  large  branches  and  also  in  rocks.  Sateru 
(K.)  or  Sdtvani  (M.)  is  of  the  ordinary  size.  The  honey  is  good 
though  rather  dark  in  colour.  It  makes  a  peculiar  nest  of  seven 
layers  of  cells  in  trees.  There  is  also  a  bee  called  Atak,  but,  except 
that  the  honey  is  thin  and  pale,  nothing  further  is  known  about, it. 
Besides  from  bees,  honey  is  made  from  the  ridna  Lagerstraemia 
lanceolata,  mango,  tamarind,  bdbhul,  and  mm  Melia  azadirachta,  and 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  halli,  tatta,  bettavari,  and  other  creepers.. 
The  market  price  of  honey  varies  from  2d:  to  6d.  (2-4  as.)  the  pound. 
There  is  no  trade  in  honey. 

Among  Birds,  of  Raptoees,  Otogtps  calvtts  (Scop.),  the  Black 
Vulture,  is  common  everywhere  and  most  numerous  in  forest 
tracts,  especially  on  the  SahySdris  and  in  Khdnapur.  It  is  a 
resident.  Pseudogtps  bbngalbnsis  (Gmel.),  theWhitebacked  Vulture,- 
is  a  resident  and  common  everywhere.  Neophron  ginginunus 
(Lath.),  the  Common  Scavenger  Vulture,  is  a  resident  and  common 
near  all  large  villages,  especially  towards  the  east.  Falco  subbuteo 
(L.),  the  European  Hobby,  has  been  once  procured  by  Captain 
Butler.  It  is  a  cold-weather  visitant  and  occurs  only  as  a  straggler. 
Chiqubea  falco  (Daud.),  the  Redheaded  Merlin,  a  cold-weather 
visitant,  is  rare,  occurring  only  in  the  open  country.  Ceechneis 
TiNNUNCtJLUS  (L.),  the  Kostrel,  is  a  very  common  cold- weather  visitant. 
Ceechneis  naumaunh  (Fleisch.),  the  Lesser  Kestrel,  is  very  rare 
occurring  if  at  all  only  as  a  straggler  in  the  cold  season,  Ceechneis 
AMUEENSis  (Radde.),  the  Orangelegged  Kestrel,  is  very  rare  occurring 
only  as  a  cold-weather  straggler.    Astub  badius  (Gm.),  the  Indian 
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Sparrow  Hawk,  is  t«ry  comtnon  j  it  probably  leaves  before  the  Chapter  II. 
beginning  of  the  rains.  Accipitee  nisus  (L.),  the  European  Sparrow  Production; 
Hawk,  is  very  rare,  ooourring  only  as  a  cold- weather  straggler. 
Accipitee  vieqatus,  the  Besra  Sparrow  Hawk,  occurring  in  the 
Khdudpnr  forests,  is  rare  and  probably  leaves  during  the  rains. 
Aquila  moqilnik  (S.  G.  Gm.),  the  Imperial  Eagle,  is  very  rare,  found 
only  iu  the  open  country  east  of  Belgaura.  AquiIa  vindhuna 
(Frankl.),  the  Tawny  Eagle,  is  very  common,  especially  in  thinly 
■Wfooded  parts.  It  probably  leaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains. 
Hieeaettjs  pennatos  (Gm.),  the  Dwarf  Eagle,  is  rare.  It  is  obtained, 
recorded  by  Captain  Butler,  from  Belgaum  in  the  cold  season. . 
NiSABTUs  FASCIATOS  (Vieill.),  Bonelli's  Eagle,  is  rather  rare,  but 
occurs  in.  open  forest  and  in  open  country  near  forests."  Ciecaetus 
GALLictis  (Gm.)  is  rare,  but  is  a  resident.  Spiloenis  melanotis 
(Jerd.),  the  Crested  Serpent- Eagle,  is  a  resident,  very  common  on 
the  SahyAdris  where  only  it  seems  to  be  found..  Bhtastue  teesa 
(Frankl.),  the  White-eyed  Buzzard,  is  very  common  particularly  in 
the  Khdn^pur  and  Sahyddri  forests.  It  probably  leaves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rains.  Ciecps  maceueus  (S..  G.  Gm.),  the  Pale 
Harrier,  a  cold- weather  visitant,  is  common  in  the  open  parts. 
Circus  cinkraceos  (Mont.)  is  common  in  open  parts.  CiECua 
aRUGiNOSUS  (Lin.),  the  Marsh  Harrier,  a  cold-weather  visitant,  is 
very  common  near  ponds  and  rice-fields  in  Khanapur  but  less 
common  further  north.  Haliastue  indus  (Bodd.),  thp  Maroon- 
backed  Kite,  a  resident,  is  found  near  almost  all  large  ponds  and 
reservoirs.  Milvuis  govinda  (Sykes),  the  Common  Kite,  is  a  resident, 
very  common  in  the  fair  weather  and  less  common  during  the  rains, 
Peenis  ptiloehtnchtjs  (Tem.),  the  Crested  Honey  Buzzard,  is  very 
common  in  all  eastern  forest  tracts  and  open  country.  It  probably 
leaves  during  the  rains.  Elanus  cceruleus  (Deel.),  the  Blackwinged 
Kite,  is  very  common  everywhere,  particularly  in  the  forests  of 
Khdndpur  and  on  the  SahyMris.  It  pfobably  leaves  during  the 
rains. 

Steix;  javanica  (Gm.),  the  Indian  Screech  Owl,  a  resident,  is 
common  in  the  thinly  wooded  east,  but  does  not  occur  on  the 
Sahyadris  or  in  other  well- timbered  parts.  Syenium  indean  ee  (Sykes), 
the  Brown  Wood  Owl,  is  rare,  probably  confined  to  the  SahyMris. 
Syenium  ocehatum  (Less.),  the  Mottled  Wood  Owl,  is  common  in 
thinly-wooded  tracts,  especially  in  Khdndpur.  Asio  accipiteinus 
(Pall.),  the  Shorteargd  Owl,  is  rare,  occurring  only  in  the  cold  season 
in  open  grass  land.  Bubo  bengalensis  (Frankl.),  the  Rockhorned 
Owl,  is  a  resident  occurring  in  open  tracts  and  in  certain  thinly 
wooded  parts  of  the  Sahyadris.  Ketupa  ceylonensis  (Gm.),  the 
Brown  Fish  Owl,  is  common  in  the  south  and  west  forests,  and 
sometimes  occurs  in  open  tracts.  Scops  pennatus  (Hodgs.),  thp 
Indian  Scops  Owl,  a  resident,  is  often  heard  but  seldom  seen,  and 
is  probably  confined  to  the  Sahyddris  and  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Caeine  brama  (Tem,),  the  pingala,  is  very  common  in 
open  and  thinly  wooded  parts,  but  does  not  occur  in  thick  woods  or 
on  the  Sahyddris. 
i  GLfueiDiUM  MALABABicuM  (Bly.),  the  Malabdr  Owlet,' is  a  resident,' 
B  80-10 
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Chapter  II.        common  in  the   Khanapur   timber  forests^   less   common   on  tte 
Production.       SaliyMris,  and  not  found  outside  of  the  belt  of  heavy  rainfall.  NiNox 
LUQDBEis  (Tick.),  rare  but  probably  a  resident,  occurs  in  the  Khdn^pur 
BirdB.  forests. 

Of  Insessoees,  Hibcndo  BasTicA  (Lin.),  the  Common  Swallow, 
is  a  cold-weather  visitant  found  everywhere.  Hikundo  filipeka 
(Steph.),  the  Wiretailed  Swallow,  a  resident,  is  common  everywhere 
in  open  country  and  thin  bushlands.  Hiedndo'  eetthroptgia 
(Sykes),  the  Redrumped  Swallow,  is  a  resident  and  common 
everywhere.  Pttonopeogne  concoloe  (Sykes),  the  Dusky  Crag  Martin, 
a  resident,  is  common  in  most  parts,  especially  on  the  Sahyddris. 

Ctpsell0S«afpinis  (J.  B.  Grr.),  the  Indian  Swift,  a  resident,  is 
common  jn  most  parts,  but  does  not  occur  everywhere  or  in  the 
forests.  Dendeochelidon  coeonata  (Tick^),  the  Crested  Swift,  is 
very  common  in  all  forest  tracts  west  of  Belganm,  but  does  not 
occur  in  the  open  country. 

Capeimulgus  indicus  (Lath.),  the  Jungle  Nightjar,  a  resident, 
is  common  in  Kh^ndpur  in  the  open  as  well  as  in  the  forests. 
Capeimulgus  ateipennis  (Jerd.),  the  Ghdt  Nightjar,  ,  a  rather 
rare  bird,  occurs  on  the  Sahyddris  and  in  the  Khd,napur  forests. 
Capeimulgus  asiaticus  (Lath.),  the  Common  Indian  Nightjar,  a 
resident, occurs  in  the  easternbushlands.  Capeikulgus  mahbattbnsis 
(Sykes),  occurs,  but  is  rare.  ^  Capeimulgus  Monticolus  (Frankl.), 
Franklin's  Nightjar,  a  resident,  is  common  in  all  forest  tracts. 
Haepactes FASCLATUS  (Forst.),  theMalabdr  Trogon,  a  resident,  is 
found,  but  rarely  in  the  heavy  south  Khdnapur  forest ;  it  occurs 
nowhere  except  in  the  outlying  bit  of  BeJgaum  forest  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rd,m  pass.  Meeops  vieidis  (Lin.),  the  Common  Indian 
Bee-eater,  a  resident,  occurs  everywhere  except  in  heavy  forest. . 
Meeops  swinhoi'i  (Hume),  the  Chestnutheaded  Bee-eater,  occurs 
occasionally  on  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Sahyddri  range.  Ntctioenis 
ATHEETONi  (Jard.  and  Selb.),  the  Bluenecked  Bee-eater,  is  rather 
rare  on  the  SahyMris  and  in  south  Khdndpur  and  does  not  occur 
anywhere  else.  Coeacias  indica  (L.),  the  Indian  Roller,  a  cold- 
weather  visitant,  is  common  all  over  the  district. 

Pelaegopsis  gueial  (Pearson),  the  Brownheaded  Kingfisher,  a 
resident,  occurs  only  on  the  Tillarnddi  at  the  foot  of  the  Ri,m  pass, 
where  it  is  common.  Halcyon  smtenbnsis  (Lin.),  the  Whitebreasted 
Kingfisher,  a  resident,  is  common  everywhereT  Alcedo  bengal- 
ENSis  (G-mel.),  the  Common  Kingfisher,  a  resident,  is  common  every- 
where in  suitable  places.  Alcedo  beavani  (Wald.),  Beavan's  King-, 
fisher,  probably  a  resident,  is  said  to  have  been  shot  in  the  Rdm  pass. 
Ceetle  eudis  (Lin.),  the  Pied  Kingfisher,  a  resident,  is  common 
near  all  the  larger  streams  and  ponds, 

Dichoceeos  cavatus  (Shaw),  the  Great  Hombill,  a  resident,  is 
common  ,on  the  SahyMris  and  in  the  lofty  forests  of  Khdndpur. 
Stragglers  are  sometimes  found  in  the  open  east.  Htdeocissa 
eoBONATA  (Bodd.),  a  resident,,  is  very  common  ig  all  forest  tracts. 
TocKUs  GEisEus  (Lath.),  the  Grey  Jungle  Hornbill,  a  resident,  is 
common  m  the  lofty  forests  of  Khanapur  and  on  the   Sahyddris. 
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Palsoenis  tobquatus  (Bodd.),  the  Roseringed  Paroquet,  a  resident,        Chapter  II. 
is  common  everywhere.     Paleoenis  purpueeus  (P.  4.  S.   Miill.),  the        Production 
Roseheaded  Paroquet,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the  cold  and  hot 
weather  in  the  Khdndpur  and  Sahyddri  forests,  and  during  the  rains  ^'^^^• 

in  the  east.  Pal^joenis  columboidbs  (Vig.),  the  Bluewinged  Paroquet, 
a  resident,  is  common  on  the  crest  of  the  Sahyddris,  but  occurs 
nowhere  else.  LbEicums  ternalis  (Sparrm.),  the  Indian  Loriquet, 
a  resident,  is  found  during  the  cold  and  hot  weather  only  on  the 
crest  of  the  Sahyddris.  During  the  rains  it  is  common  also  in  the 
east.  Picus  maheattensis  (Lath.),  the  Tellowfronted  Woodpecker,^ 
a  resident,  is.  very  common  in  all  woody  parts  of  the  country, 
YuNGiPictrs  NANUS  (Vig.),  the  Southern  Pigmy  Woodpecker,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  heavy  Khd,nd,pur  forests.  It  has  not  been  found 
elsewhere,  but  probably  occurs  on  the  Sahyddris.  Yongipicus 
GYMNOTHALMUS  (Blyth.),  is  rare,  occurring  in  the  heavy  south  Khandpur 
forests.  Hemicbecus  cordatus  (Jerd.),  the  Heartspotted  Wood- 
pecker, a  resident,  is  common  in  the  Khdndpur  and  Sahyadri  forests. 
OaRTSOCGiiAPTKS  DELESSERTii  (Malh.),  the  Southom  Large  Golden- 
backed  Woodpecker,  a  resident,  is  very  common  in  the  Khdnapur 
and  Sahyddri  forests. 

CHRYSocoiiAPTES  PESTIV0S  (Bodd.),  the  Blackhacked  Woodpecker, 
is  rare,  occurring  in  the  south  of  Khdnapur  and  probabiy  oa  the 
SahyMris.  Theiponaxhodgsgni  (Jerd.),  the  Large  Black  Woodpecker, 
a  resident,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  heavy  south  Khin^pur  forest^ 
Gecinus  steiolatus  (Blyth.),  the  Small  Green  Woodpecker,  is  rarej, 
occurring  in  the  Khdndpur  forests  and  probably  on  the  Sahyddris. 
Chrysophlegma  chlorigastee  (Jerd,),  the  Southern  YellownapedS 
Woodpecker,  a  rather  rare. resident,  occurs  in  th&  Khanapnr  forests 
and  on  the  SahyAdris.  Mioropternus  GUiARis  (Jerd.)>  the  Madras 
Rufous  Woodpecker,  a  resident,  is  common  on  the  Sahyadris  and  ia 
the  low  Ehanapur  forests.  Bbaghypternus  ppncticollis  (Malh.),  the 
Lesser  Goldenbacked  Woodpecker,  a  resident,  is  very  common  on  the 
Sahyddris  and  in  the  southern  Khanapur  forests.  Ytinx  toequiIiLAi 
(L.),  the  Wry  Neck,  is  a  rather  rare  cold- weather  visitant  in  the  open, 
east.  It  does  not  occur  west  of  Belgaum.  Meqaljjma  inoenata 
(Wald.),  the  Western  Green  Blarbet,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the 
Khandpur  and  Sahyadri  forests:  Megalema  vieidis  (Bodd.),  the 
Small  Green  Barbet,  a  resident,  is  common  in  woodlands  and  tree- 
clumps  throughout  the  district.  XANTHOL.aiMA  h«macephala  (Mull.);, 
the  Crimsonbreasted  Barbet,  a  resident,  is  common  everywhere, 
XANTHOLarMA  MALABAEiCA  (Blyth.),  the  Crimsouthroated  Barbet,  a 
rare  resident,  occurs  in  the- Khd,n4pur  forests  and  at  the  foot  of  th& 
Rdm  pass. 

Cuculus  sonnerati-  (Lath.),  the  Banded  Bay  Cuckoo,  is  not 
uncommon  on  and  near  the  Sahyadris  during  the  rainy  season.  It 
does  not  seem  to  remain  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Guculus, 
MiscEOPTEETJS  (Gould.),  the  Indian  Cuckoo,  occurs  on  and  near  the 
Sahyadris  during  the  rainy  season.  It  is  rare,  and  leaves  when  the 
rains  are  over.  Hieeococcyx  vaeius  (Vahl.),  the  Common  Hawk 
Cuckoo,  a  resident,  is  common  everywhere  west  of  Belgaum,.  except 
in  dense  forest.  Cacomantis  passerinps  (Vahl.),,  the  Plaintive 
Guckoo,  a  resident,  is  common  in  all  forest  tracts  except  in  the 
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Chapter  II.  lofty  forests  of  the  south.  Coccystes  jacobinus  (Bodd.),  the  Pied 
.Production.  Crested  Cuckoo,  a  resident,  is  common  in  all  scrub  forests  east  of 
Belgaum  and  in  north  Khanapur.  It  occurs  also  in  the  open  coui^try 
during  the  hot  and  cold  seasons. 

EuDTNAMTS  HONOEATA  (Lin.),  the  Kool,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the 
north  and  east,  but  is  rare  in  Khdn&pur.  Rhopodttes  vieidirostbis 
{ Jerd.),  the  Small  Greenbilled  Cuckoo,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the 
scrub  forests  of  the  east  and  of  Khandpur,  but  seems  not  to  occur  on 
the  Sahy^dris.  Centeococctx  eufipennis  (lUq.).  the  Common  Crow 
Pheasant,  a  resident,  is  common  in  ojpen  scrub  forest  and  gardens 
all  over  the  district.  It  does  not  frequent  tall  timber  forests. 
Taccocua  LESCHENAtTLTi  (Lcss.),  the  Southern  Sirkeer,  is  probably  a 
resident,  but  is  rare,  occurring  only  in  the  scrub  forests  east  of 
Belgaum.  Aeachnotheea  longieostea  (Lath.),  the  Little  Spider 
Hunter,  a  resident,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Khanapur  forests.  It 
occurs  also  at  the  foot  of  the  Ri,m  pass. 

-i^THOPHYGA  viGOESi  (Sykes),  the  Violet-eared  Red  Honeysucker, 
a  resident,  is  common  on  the  Sahyadris  and  in  the  KhAndpur  forests. 
CiNNYEis  ZEYLONicA  (Liu.),  the  Amethyst-rumped  Honeysucker,  is  a 
common  resident.  Cinnyris  minima  (Sykes),  the  Tiny  Honeysucker, 
a  resident,  is  common  on  the  Sahyddris  and  in  the  Khdndpur  forests, 
but  does  not  occur  in  the  eastern  bushlands.  Cinnyeis  asiatioa 
(Lath.),  the  Purple  Honeysucker,  probably  a  resident,  is  not 
uncommon  on  the  Sahyddris  and  in  Khdndpur.  DiOJiUM  eeytheo- 
EHYNCHCfs  (Lath.),  Tickell's  Flowerpecker,  a  resident,  is  common  in 
Khdndpiir  and  Belgaum.  Dictum  ooncoloe  (Jerd.),  the  Thickbilled 
Flowerpecker,  is  a  resident  of  all  forests  and  open  forest  fringes. 
Dendeophila  FEONTAiis  (Horsf.),  the  Velvet- fronted  Blue  Nut- 
hatch, a  resident,  is  very  common  in  the  thick  forests  of  the  south 
and  hear  Belgaum. 

Upupa  epops  (Lin.),  the  European  Hoopoe,  a  cold-weather  visitant, 
is  common  everywhere.  Upiipa  cetlonensis  (Reich,),  the  Indian 
Hoopoe,  a  resident,  is  found  all  oVer  the  district.  It  is  commonest 
in  thinly-wooded  parts  during  the  fair  season. 

Lanius  lahtoea  (Sykes),  the  Indian  Grey  Shrike,  a  resident, .  is 
common  in  the  open  countiy  to  the  north  and  east,  but  is  not  found 
west  of  Belgaum.  Lanids  eeytheonotus  (Vig.),  the  Rnfoflsbaoked 
Shrike,  a  resident,  is  very  common  everywhere  west  of  the  Poena  road 
except  in  dense  forests.  Towards  the  east  it  is  replaced  by  Lahtora, 
the  representative  species  of  the  open  country.  Lanius  '  vittatus 
(Valenc),  the  Baybacked  Shrike,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the  low 
bushlands  east  of  the  Poena  road,  where  it  almost  entirely  replaces 
L.  erythronotus.  LANits  ceistatus  (L.),  the  Brown  Shrike,  a  cold- 
weather  visitant,  is  common  throughout  the  district  especially  id 
Khandpur.  Tepheodoenis  sylvicola  (Jerd.),  the  Malabdr  Wood 
Shrike,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the  big  forests  of  Khdndpur,  but 
appears  not  to  occur  elsewhere.  Tepheodoenis  pondiceeianus  (Gm.), 
the  Common  Wood  Shrike,  a  resident,  is  common  in  all  forest  tracts. 
Hemipus  picatus  (Sykes),  the  Little  Pied  Shrike,  probably  a  resident, 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  tall  forests  of  Belgaum  and  KhAndpur ;  it 
does  not  occur  further  east. ,  Volvocivoea  sykesi  (Strickl.),  the  Black- 
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headed  Cuckoo  Shrike,  probably  a  resident,  is  very  common  in  all        CIia,pter  II. 
-woodlands.     GrEAtrcALirs  MACir  (Less.),  the  Large  Cuckoo  Shrike,  a        Production 
resident,  is  common  in  the  Khdnapur  forests  and,  generally,  in 
moderate-sized  thick  forests.     It  does  not  occur  east  of  Belgaum.  Birds. 

Peeiceocotus  plammeus  (Forst.),  the  Orange  Minivit,  a  resident,  is 
compaon  in  the   Khdndpur  and   Belgaum   forests.    Peeiceocotus 
PEEiGEimis  (Lin.),  the  Small  Minivet,  a  resident,  is  very  common 
everywhere.      Peeiceocotus   eeytheoptgius   (Jerd.),  a  resident,  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  Ghatprabha  forests  near  Sutgatti,  but 
nowhere  else.    Buchanga  atea  (Herm.),  the  Common  Drongo  Shrike, 
a  resident,  is  common  everywhere  except  in  the  Khanapur  fprests 
where  it  is  replaced  by  Buchanga  longicaudata  (Hay.),  the  Longtailed 
Drongo,  a  resident,  common  in  the  KhdnApur  forests  and  on  the 
Sahyddris  and  passing  to  the  eastern  districts  during  the  rains  and 
cold  weather.      Buchanga  cceeulescens  (Lin.),   the  Whitebellied 
Di'ongo,  a  resident,  is  common  on  the  Sahyddris  and  in  the  Khdndpar 
forests,  but  does  not  occur  further  east.     Chaptia  cenea  (Vieill.),  the 
BronzeTvinged   Drongo,  a  resident,   is  rather  common  in  the  tall 
forests  of  Khandpur  and  extends  to  the  Sahyddris  within  Belgaum 
limits.     Dissemueus  paeadiseus   (Lin.),  the  Malabdr  Racket-tailed 
Drongo,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the  tall  Khdnapur  forests  but  does 
not  occur  elsewhere.     Muscipeta  paeadisi  (Lin.),  the  Paradise  Fly- 
catcher, a  resident,  is  common  in  all  woodlands,   especially  in  the 
dense  Khanapur  forests.     Htpothymis  azueea  (Bodd.),  the  Blaok- 
naped  Blue  Flycatcher,  a  resident,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  low  thick 
Khflndpur  woodlands  and  occurs  also  on  the  Sahyadris.     Leucoceeoa 
AUEEOLA  (VieUl.),  the  Whitebrowed  Fantail,  a  resident,  is  common 
in   all  forest  tracts  except  those  on  the   crest  of   the  Sahyadris. 
Leucoceeca  leucogastee  (Cuv.),  the  Whitespotted  Fantail,  a  resident^ 
is  common  everywhere.     Culicicapa  cetlonensis  (Swians.),  the  Gray- 
headed  Flycatcher,  a  cold-weather  visitant,  is  found  in  the  scrub 
forest  near  Gokdk.  Alseonax  LATiEosTEis(Raffl.),the  Southern  Brown 
Flycatcher,  a  cold-weather  visitant,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  scrub 
forest  east  of  Belgaum.  Alseonax  teeeicoloe  (Hodgs.),  found  at 
Belgaum,  is  rare.  Stopoeola  melanops  (Vig.),the  Verditer  Flycatcher, 
'  probably  a  resident,  is  common  in  theKhdnapur  and  Belgaum  forests. 
Ctoenis  eubeculoides  (Vig.),  the  Bluethroated  Redbreast,  is  a  rare 
cold-weather  straggler.     Only  two  specimens  have  been  procured. 
Ctoenis  tickelli  (Blyth.),  Tickell's  Blue  Redbreast,  a  resident,  is 
common  in  all  forest  tracts.     Ctoenis  euficaudus  (Sws.)  may  occur 
as  a  straggler.     In  October  1880  a  female  bird  was  found  in  the 
scrub  forest  of  Belgaum  which  seemed  to  belong  to  this  species. 
Ctoenis  pallipes  (Jerd.),  the  Whitebellied  Blue  Flycatcher,  probably 
a  resident,  has  been  found  only  on  the  Sahyadri  hills  and  rarely  even 
there.      Eeytheosteena  paeva  (Beohst.),   the   Whitetailed   Robin 
Flycatcher,  a  cold- weather  visitant,  is  common  everywhere. 

Myiophoneus  hoeseieldi  (Vig.),  the  Malabdr  Whistling  Thrush,  _a 
resident,  is  common  in  dense  thickets  and  ravines  on  the  Sahyadris 
where  only  it  is  found.  Pitta  beaohtuea  (Lin.),  the  Indian  Ground 
Thrush,  is  found  only  during  the  period  of  migration,on  the  Sahyadris 
and  at  Belgaum  in  May  and  June.  Ctanocinclus  ctanus  (Lin.),  the 
Blue  Eock  Thrush^  a  cold-weather  visitant,  is  common  in  all  the  more 
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open  parts  of  the  country  including  the  Sahyddris.  Peteophila 
CINCLOEHYNCHA  (Vig.),the  Bluehcaded  Chat  Thrush,  a  resident,  is  very 
common  in  the  Khanapur  and  Belgaum  forests.  Geocichia  oyanotis 
(Jerd.  and  Selb.),  the  Whitewinged  Ground  Thrush,  a  resident,  is 
common  on  the  SahyMris  and  in  the  Khdnapur  forests.  Geocichla 
UNicoLOE  (Tick.),  the  Dusky  Ground  Thrush,  is  rare.  One  specimeU 
was  procured  by  Captain  Butler  at  Belgaum  in  April.  Meetjla 
NiGBOPiLEA  (Lafr.),  the  Blackcapped  Blackbird,  a  resident,  is  common 
on  the  Sahyadris,  but  is  not  found  east  of  Belgaum.  Ptctoeis  sinensis 
(Gm.),theYelloweyed  Babbler,  a  resident,  is  common  throughout  the 
district.  Alcippe  poiocephala  (Jerd.),  the  Nilgiri  Quaker  Thrush,  a 
resident,  is  common  in  the  Khdndpur  and  Belgaum  forests.  Alcippe 
ateiceps  (Jerd.),  the  Blackheaded  Wren  Warbler,  is  common  in  the 
west  of  Khandpur,  but  is  not  found  elsewhere..  Dumetia  albogulaeis 
(Bly.),  the  Whitethroated  Wren  Babbler,  a  resident,  is  common  in  all 
forest  tracts.  Pelloenbtjm  euficeps  (Swains.),  the  Spotted  Wren 
Warbler,  a  resident,  is  found  only  in  the  Khdnapul-jorests  where  it 
is  common.  Pomatoehinus  hoesfieidi  (Sykes),  the  Southern  Scimitar 
Babbler,  a  resident,  is  common  on  the  Sahyadris  and  rarer  in  the 
southern  Khandpur  forests. , 

Malacoceechs  oeiseus  (Lath.) ,  the  Whiteheaded  Babbler,  a  resident 
is  common  in  the  bushlands  of  Gokdk  and  Chikodi,  but  disappears, 
towards  the  east.  Malaoocebcqs  someevillii  (Sykes),  the  Rufous- 
tailed  Babbler,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the  Khanapur  forests  and  on 
the  Sahyddris.  Aegta  malcolmi  (SykesJ^  the  Large.  Grey  Babbler,  a 
resident,  is  common  in  the  forests  north  of  the  Ghatprabha  river 
and  in  the  open  cpuntry  towards  the  past ;  it  does  not  occur  further 
south.  Latakdia  suBEurA  (Jerd.),  the  Rufous  Babbler,  a  resident, 
is  found  nowhere  except  in  the  forests  about  Hemadgi  and  Mendil 
in  south-west  Khdnapur,  and  even  there  it  is  rare.  Chataeehj;a 
CATJDATA  (Dum.),  the  Striated  Bush  Babbler,  is  rare,  occurring  only  in 
the  open  country  about  Belgaum.  Schcenicola  plattueus  (Jerd.),  the 
Broadtailed  Reed  Warbler,  is  rare,  occurring  about  Belgaum  in  the 
rains  and  hot  weather,  and  breeding  there. 

Htpsipbtes  ganeesa  (Sykes),  the  Black  Ghdt  Bulbul,  a  resident,  is 
very  common  on  the  Sahyddris  but  is  found  nowhere  else.  Ceinigee 
iCTEEicus  (Strickl.),  the  Yellowbrowed  Bulbul,  a  resident,  is  common 
in  the  Khdndpur  forests  and  on  the  Sahyddris.  Ixos  luteolus  (Less.), 
the  Whitebrowed  Bulbul,  a  resident,  iS  common  in  the  low  thick 
forests  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahyddris.  Rubigula  gulaeis  (Gould.), 
the  Rubythroated  Bulbul,  a  resident,  is  common  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rdm  pass,  but  has  not  been  observed  elsewhere.  Beachtpodius 
POLioCEPHALUS  (Jord.),  the  Grayheaded  Bulbul,  a  resident,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Khandpur  sub- division, 
but  is  found  nowhere  else.  Otocompsa  fuscicaudata  (Gould.),  the 
Southern  Redwhiskered  Bulbul,  a  resident,  is  common  in  all  forests 
west  of  Suldhal,  particularly  in  Khanapur  and  on  the  Sahyddris. 
MoLPASTES  H^MOEEHOUS  (Gm.),the  Common  Madras  Bulbul,  a  resident, 
is  very  common  all  over  the  district.  Phylloenis  jeedqni  (Blyth.), 
the  Common  Green  Bulbul,  a  resident,  is  common  in  Khdnapur  except 
in  the  tall  timber  forests.  It  is  also  common  along  the  Sahyddris. 
Phylloenismalabaeicus  (Gm.),theMalabdr  Green  Bulbul,  is  aresident, 
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frequenting  the  same  parts  of  the  district  as  the  last.    loEA  tiphia        Chapter  II. 

(Lin.),theBlackheaded  Green  Bulbul.aresident.iscommon  throughout        Production 

the  district.    Ibena  puella  (Lath.),  the  Fairy  Blue  Bird,  a  resident,  is  .  ' 

not  uncommon  at  the  foot  of  the  Edm  pass;  it  is  also  found  in  the  ^^'^'^** 

extreme  south  of  Khanapur  in  tall  timber  forest  but,  as  a  rule,  does 

not  occur  above  the  SahyAdris.     Oriol0s  kundoo  (Sykes),  the  Indian 

Oriole,  probably   a  resident,  is  common  in  the  open   country  and 

in  low  bushland  but  is  seldom  seen  in  the   Sahyddris.    Oeioltts 

melanocephalus  (Lin.),  the  Blackheaded  Oriole,  a  resident,  is  common 

in  the  Khanapur  forests  and  on  the  Sahyadris.     Copsychus  saulaeis 

(Lin.),  a  resident,  is  common  in  all  forests  and  passes  to  the  open 

country.      Cekcoteichas   maceuea   (Gm.),  the   Shama,  a  resident, 

frequents  thick  forests ;  it  is  common  on  the  Sakyadris,  but  is  seldom 

found  east  of  Belgaum. 

'  Thamnobia  pulicata  (Lin.),  the  Indian  Black  Robin,  a  resident,  is 
common  all  over  the  district.  PEATiNCOLACAPEATUs(Lin.),  the  White- 
winged  Bushchat,  is  common  evei-ywhere.  Pkatincola  indicus 
(Bly.),  the  Indian  Bushchat,  a  cold-weather  visitant,  is  comnlbn  in 
open  and  thinly  wooded  tracts.  Rdticilla  eufiventeis  (VidlL),the 
Indian  Redstart,  a  cold-weather  visitant,  is  common  throughout 
the  district,  except  in  thick  forest.  Laevivoea  supeeciliaeis  (Jerd.), 
the  Blue  Woodchat,  a  rather  common  resident,'is'  confined  to  the 
Sahyadris.  Cyanecula  suecica  (Lin.),  the  Redspotted  Bluethroat, 
a  cold- weather  visitant,  is  common  all  over  the  district  except  on  the 
Sahyddris  Sad  in  thick  forest.  Aceocephalus  stentorius  (Hemp, 
and  Ehr.),  the  Large  Reed  Warbler,  a  cold-weather  visitant,  occurs 
occasionally  in  the  more  open  country  but  is  not  found  in  the  forest 
tracts.  Aceocephalus  dumetoeum  (Bly.),  the  Lesser  Reed  Warbler, 
a  cold-weather  visitant,  is  common  in  the  more  open  country. 
Aceocephalus  ageicolus  (Jerd.),  the  Paddyfield  Warbler,  a  cold- 
weather  visitant,  has  been  found  by  Captain  Butler  at  Belgaum. 
LocusTELLA  HENDEESONi  (Cass.),  Hendersou's  Locustelle,  probably 
only  a  visitant,  is  not  uncommon  about  Belgaum  during  the  rains, 
frequenting  rice-fields  and  high  grass.  Oethotomus  sutoeius  (Penn.), 
the  Indian  Tailor  Bird,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the  open  country, 
generally  near  wells,  ponds,  or  streams;  it  does  not  occur  in 
forests.  Peinia  socialis  (Sykes),  the  Ashy  Wren  Warbler,  a 
resident,  is  common  in  the  open  country,  but  is  seldom  found  in 
thick  forest.  Peinia  adamsi  ( Jef d.),  one  specimen  has  been  obtained 
which  appears  to  belong  to  this  'lost'  species.  Peinia  gracilis 
(Frankl.),  Franklin's  Wren  Warbler,  a  resident,  appears  to  be  not 
uncommon  in  the  opener  forest  land  near  the  Sahyddris.  Peinia 
HonasoNi  (Bly.),  the  Malabdr  Wren  Warbler,  a  resident,  is  not  un- 
common in  the  opener  forests  near  the  Sahyddris.  Cisticola  cuesi- 
V  TANS  (Frankl.),  the  Rufous  Grass  Warbler,  is  common  in  grass-landa 
in  the  open  country.  Deymceca  inoenata  (Sykes),  the  Earthbrown 
Wren  Warbler,  a  resident,, is  common  in  the  open  country.  Hypo- 
LAis  BAMA.  (Sykes),  the  Tree  Warbler,  is  a  cold-weather  visitant. 
Hypolais  caligata  (Sicht.  Sykes),  the  Allied  Tree  Warbler,  a  cold- 
weather  visitant,  is  found  in  the  eastern  scrub  forest.  Phyliosoopus 
TEiSTis  (Blyth.),  the  Brown  Warbler,  is  found  at  Belgaum. 
Phylloscopus  magnieosteis  (Blyth.),  the  Largebilled  Tree  Warbler, 
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Production.  Phylloscopus  nitidus  (BlytL),  the  Bright-green  Tree  Warbler, 
recorded  from  Belgaum,  by  Captain  Butler,  appears  to  be  rare. 
Phtlloscopds  indicus  (Jerd.),  the  Olivaceous  Tree  Warbler,  a  cold- 
weather  visitant,  is  found  in  the  east;  Regdloides,  occipitalis 
(Jerd.),  the  Large-crowned  Tree  Warbler,  a  cold-weather  visitantj 
seems  to  be  rare.  RiGtTLOiDEs  humii  (Broohs),  Hume's  Crowned  Tree 
Warbler,  found  by  Captain  Butler  at  Belgaum,  appears  to  be  rare. 
Sylvia  jekdoni  (Blyth.),  the  Blackcapped  Warbler,  a  cold-weather 
visitant,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  east.  Sylvia  afmnis  (Blyth.),  the 
Allied  Grey  Warbler,  a  rare  cold-weather  visitant,  has  been  found 
by  Captain  Butler  at  Belgaum.  Motacilla  madeeaspatensis  (Gm.), 
the  Large  Pied  Wagtail,  is  common  throughout  the  district. 
MoTACiLLA  PEESONATA  (Gould.),  the  Blackfaced  Wagtail,  is  recorded 
from  Belgaum  by  Captain  Butler.  Motacilla  dukhunensis  (Sykes), 
the  Whitefaced  Wagtail,  a  cold-weather  visitant,  is  common 
everywhere.  Calobates  melanope  (Pall),  the  Gray  and  Yellow  Wag- 
tail,.4S  a  common  cold- weather  visitant..  Budytes  cineeeocapilla  . 
(Savi.),  the  Slatyheaded  Wagtail,  a  cold- weather  visitant,  is  common 
everywhere.  " 

Budytes  melanocephala  (Licht.),  the  Blackcapped  Field  Wag- 
tail, a  cold-weather  visitant,  has  been  found  by  Captain  Butler  at 
Belgaum,  where  it  seems  to  be  common.  Budytes  plava  ( L,),  the 
Grayheaded  Yellow  Wagtail,  has  been  recorded  from  Belgaum  by 
Captain  "Butler.  Limgnideomus  indicus  (Gm.),  the  Wood  Wagtail, 
probably  a  resident,  is  common  in  the  tall  forests  in  Khanapur  but 
seldom  occurs  east  of  Belgaum.  Anthus  tetvialis  (Lin.),  the 
European  Tree  Pipit,  a  cold- weather  visitant,  is  common  in  the  open 
country,  Anthus  maculatus  (Hodgs.),  is  common  in  open  wooded 
tracts.  CoEYDAiLA  RUPULA  (Vieill.),  the  Indian  Titlark,  a  resident,  is 
common.  Zosteeops  palpebeosa  (Yem.),  the  White-eyed  Tit,  a 
resident,  is  common  in  all  forest  tracts  west  of  Suldhal.  Paeus 
nipalensis  (Hodgs.),  the  Indian  Gray  Tit,  a  resident,  is  common  in 
the  Belgaum  and  Khd.n^pur  forests.  Machlolophus  aplonotus, 
(Blyth.),  the  Southern  Yellow  Tit,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the 
Belgaum  and  Kh^ndpur  forests. 

CoEVUS  MACEOEHYNCHUS  (Wagl.),  the  Carrion  Crow,  a  resident, 
is  common  everywhere.  Coevus  splendens  (VieiU.),  the  Common 
Graynecked  Crow,  a  resident,  is  common  everywhere,  except  on 
the  crest  of  the  Sahyddris  and  in  the  heavy  Khdnapur  fdrest. 
Dendeocitta  euea  (Scop.),  the  Common  Magpie,  a  resident,  is 
common  in  all  forests. 

Aceidothbees  Teistis  (Lin.),  the  Common  Myna,  a  resident,  is 
common  in  the  open  country.  Aceidotheees  puscus  (Wagl.),  the 
Dusky  Myna,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the  better-wooded  parts  of 
the  country.  Stuenu  pagodaeum  (Gm.),  the  Blackheaded  Myna, 
a  resident,  is  common  in  Belgaum  and  Khdnapur,  and  also  occurs 
in  the  opener  country.  Stuenia  malabaeica  (Gm,),  the  Grayheaded 
Tree  Myna,  a  resident,  is  fairly  common  in  Khduapur  and  Belgaum. 
Stuenia  blythi  (Jerd.),  the  Whitebreasted  Tree  Myna,  a  resident, 
is  fairly  common  in  the  Khdhdpur  forests  in  the  cold  and  hot  weather. 
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and  in  the  open  country  during  the  rains.     Pastoe  rosbus  (Lin.),  the  Chapter  IL 

Eosecoloured  Starling,  a  cold- weather, visitant,  is  common  every-  p     ■. — ^• 

where  except  in  thick  forests.     Ploceds   philippinus    (Lin.),  the  ro  uc  lo  . 

common  Weaver  Bird,  a  resident,  is  common  everywhere  except  in  Birds, 
forests.    Ploceus  manyak   (Horsf.),  the  Striated  Weaver  Bird,  a 
resident,  is  fairly  common  in  the  open  country. 

Amadina  MALACCA  (Lin.),  the  Blaokheaded  Munia,  a  resident,  is 
common  in  the  open  country.  Amadina  punctulata  (Lin.),  the 
Spotted  Munia,  is  fairly  common  in  the  forests  east  of  Belgaum, 
and  less  common  in  Khand>pur.  Amadina  "  pectoealis  (Jerd.),  the 
Rufousbellied  Munia,  is  very  rare,  found  only  at  Hemfidge  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  Khandpur.  Amadina  striata  (Lin.),  the 
Whitebacked  Munia,  common  in  the  Khand,pur  and  Belgaum  forests, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Sahyddris.  Amadina  malabaeica  (Lin.),  the 
Plain  Brown  Munia,  is  common  in  the  open  country  and  in  the 
KhAnapur  forests.  Bstrelda  amandava  (Lin.),  the  Red  Waxbill, 
a  resident,  is  common  in  the  tracts  east  of  Belgaum,  being  specially 
fond  of  sugarcane  fields.  Passer  domesticus  (Linn.),  the  Common 
Sparrow,  a  resident,  is  common  everywhere  in  towns  and  large 
villages.  Gtmnoris  plavicollis  (Prankl.),  the  Yellowthroated 
Sparrow,  a  resident,  is  common  in  all  forests  passing  into  the  more 
open  country.  Emberiza  bdchanani  (Blyth.),  the  Graynecked 
Bunting,  found  by  Captain  Butler  at  Belgaum,  seems  to  be  rare. 
EospizA  melanocephala  (Scop.),  the  Blackheaded  Bunting,  a  cold- 
weather  visitant,  is  common  on  tilled  lands.  Euspiza  luteola 
(Sparrm.),  the  Redheaded  Bunting,  a  cold-weather  visitant,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  open  country.  Oarpodacds  ertthrinus  (Pall.),  the 
Common  Rosefinch,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the  open  woodlands  of 
Khdndpur  and  Belgaum  and  in  the  forest  tract  in  the  east. 

MiEAFRA  APPiNis  (Jerd.),  the  Madras  Bushlark,  a  resident,  is  common 
in  the  eastern  scrub  forests,  but  is  found  nowhere  else.  Mieapea 
EETTHEOPTEEA  (Jerd. ), the  Redwiuged  Bushlark,a resident, is  common 
in  the  eastern  scrub  forests.  Ammomanes  phcenicuea,  (Frankl.),  the 
Rufoustailed  Finchlark,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the  open  country  east 
of  Belgaum.  Pteehttlauda  geisea  (Scop.),  the  Black  bellied  Pinch- 
lark,  a  resident,  is  common  in  the  open  country  west  of  Belgaum. 
Calandeella  beachydacttla  (Leisl.),  the  Social  Lark,  a  cold- weather 
visitant,  is  common  in  fields  in  the  open  country.  Spizalauda  deva 
(Sykes),  the  Small  Crown-crested  Lark,  a  resident,  is  common  in 
the  open  country,  but  does  not  occur  on  the  Sahyddris.  Spizalauda 
malabaeica  (Scop.),  the  Large  Crown-crested  Lark,  a  resident,  is 
very  common  in  Belgaum  and  Khdndpur.  Alauda  gulgula 
(Frankl.),  the  Skylark,  a  resident,  is  not  found  on  the  Sahyadris 
but  is  not  uncommon  in  the  open  east. 

Of  Gemitoebs,  CE0£!0Pns  CHLOEiGASTEE  (Blyth.),  the  Southern 
Green  Pigeon,  is  common  in  the  cold  and  hot  weather ;  it.  seems  to 
leave  the  district  during  the  rains.  Osmoteeeon  malabaeica  (Jerd.), 
the  Grayfronted  Green  Pigeon,  probably  a  resident,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  south  KhAndpur  forests,  where  only  it  seems  to  be 
found.  Palombus  elphinstonii  (Sykes),  the  Nilgiri  Wood  Pigeon, 
is  not  uncommon  on  the  cr^st  of  the  Sahyddris  to  which  it  is 
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confined,  ColumbA  intermedia  (Strickl.),  the  Indian  Bluerock,  a 
resident,  is  common  in  tlie  open  country  and  on  the  crest  of  the 
Sahyadris.  Tuetue  pulchratus  (Hodgs.)j  the  Indian  Turtle  Dove,  a 
eold-weather  visitant,  is  common  in  the  low  forests  of  Khdnapur  aiid 
BelgaUm.  Tuetue  meena  (Sykes),  the  Rufous  Turtle  Dove,  a  cold- 
weather  visitant,  is  common  in  the  low  forests  of  Khandpur  and 
Belgaum,  Turtde  senegalensis  (Linui),  the  Little  Brown  Dove,  a 
resident,  is  very  common  everywhere  except  in  tall  forests.  Turtue 
SUEA.TBNSIB  (Goi.)  the-Spotted  Dove,  a  resident,  is  common  in  all  forest 
tracts. .  Turtur  risoeius  (Linn.),  the  Common  Ring  Dove,  a  resident, 
is  very  common  east  of  Belgaum  both  in  woodlands  and  in  the  open 
country.  Tuetue  tranquebaricus  (Harm.),  the  Vinous  Ring  Dove,, 
is  very  rare;  only  one  specimen  in  the  open  country  at  Linganmdth 
has  been  recorded,  Chalcophaps  indioa  (Lin.)  is  rather  rare.  It  has 
been  found  in  the  Khdn^pur  and  south  Belgaum  forests  and  is 
probably  a  resident.    ' 

Of  Rasores,  Ptieocles  pasciatus  (Scop.)  (A),i  the  Painted  Sand- 
grouse,  a  resident,  is  very  common  in  and  is  confined  to  the  scrub 
forests  of  Bast  Belgaum.  Pteeocles  bxust.us  (Temm.)  (A),  the 
Common  Saudgrouse,  a  resident,  is  very  common  in  the  open  east, 
as  a  rule  frequenting  open  grass  lands.  Pavo  cristatus  (Lin.)  (A), 
the  Peacock,  a  resident,  is  very  common  in  the  scrub  forests  of 
Gok^k  and.Chikodi,  but  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  Sahyadris  and  in 
the  Khand,pur  forests.  Gallus  sonbrati  (Tbm.)  (A),  the  Gray  Jungle- 
foyvl,  a  resident,  is  common  in  Khd,napur  and  on  the  Sahyadris,  and 
is  less  common  in  the  eastern  scrub  forest.  Gallopeedix  spadicbus, 
(Gm.)  (A),  the  Red  Spurfowl,  a  resident,  is  found  in  the  same  parts 
of  the  district  as  Gallus  sonnerati,  and  is  equally  numerous. 
Galloperdix  lunulatus  (Valenc.)  (A),  the  Painted  Spurfowl,  a 
resident,  is  rare,  being  found  only  in  the  forest  near  Gokak.- 
Feancolinus  pictus  (Jard.  and  Selby)  (A),  the  Painted  Partridge,, 
a  resident,  is  common  on  most'black  soil  tracts,  and  is  seldom  found' 
far  from  trees.  Orttgornis  pondiceeianus  (Gm.)  (A),  the  common 
Gray  Partridge,  a  resident,  is  very  common  in  the  low  scrub  forests 
of  Gokak  and  Chikodi  j  it  is  less  common  in  the  open  country. 

Peedicula  asiatica  (Lath.)  (A),  the  Jungle  Bush  Quail,  a  resident, 
is  common  on  the  Sahyddris  and  in  the  eastern  scrub  forests, 
Peedicula  argoondah  (Sykes)  (A),  the  Rock  Bush  Quail,  a  resident, 
is  common  in  the  open  east  and  in  bush  lands.  Micropeedix 
KRTTHROEHYNCHUS  (Sykes)  (A),  the  Painted  Bush  Quail,  a  resident,  is 
common  but  very  local,being  found  only  in  fields  studded  with  bushes 
or  trees.  Cotubnix  communis  (Bonn.)  (A),  the  Large  Gray  Quail,-' a 
cold-weather  visitant,  is  common  in  the  open  country  east  of  the 
Sahyddris.  Cotuenix  coeomandelica  (Gm.)  (A),  the  Blackbreasted- 
Quail,  a  resident,. is  common  in  all  grass-lands  and  fields..  TuENix 
TAiGOOE  (Sykes)  (A),  the  Blackbreasted  Bustard  Quail,,  a  resident,  is 
fairly  common  in  the  fields  of  the  scrub  forest  tracts  east  of 
Belgaum.  Tuenix  joudeea  (Hodgs.)  (-A),  the  large  Button  Quail,  is 
very  rare;  only  one  specimen  has  been  obtained;  Tuenix  dussumibki 
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(Temm.)  (A),  the  Small  Button  Quail,  a  resident,  is  common  but  very       Chapter  IL 

local  in  grass-lands  near  Belffaum.  _     , — J" 

^.  „  °  Production, 

Ut  trEALLATOEis,  BupODOTis  iDWAEDSii  (J.  B.  6r.)  (A),  the  Indian 
Bastard,  probably  a  resident,    occurs  in    the    east  in    Parasgad. 
Stpheotides  atjeita  (Lath.)  (A),  the  Lesser  Plorikin,  is  common 
in  the   hot  weather  in  fields  and  grass-lands  in  the  open  country. 
Most  leave  during  the  rains  and  cold  weather,  but  a  few  remain  all 
the  year.     Cuesoeius  coEOMANDBiiicus  (Gm.),  the  Courier  Plover,  is 
common  in  the  eastern  scrub  tracts  and  in  the  open  country  east 
of  Belgaum.     Chaeadeius  fulvps  (Gm.,)  the  Eastern  Golden  Plover, 
probably  a  cold- weather  visitant,  is  common  on  all  grass-lands  all 
over  the  district,  except  on  the  Sahyadvis.     .^SjGIALitis  dubia  (Scop.), 
the   Common  Ring  Plover,  is  common  on  open  grassy  expanses 
generally  near  ponds,  in  the  plain  country.     Chettusia  geegaeia 
(Pall.),  the  Blacksided   Lapwing,  has  been  recorded  by  Captain 
Butler.  LoBivANBLLus    iNDicus  (Bodd,),  the   Eedwattled  Lapwing, 
a  resident,  is   very   common  near  water  from  the  crest    of    the 
Sahyddris  inland.     Lobipltjvja    malabaeica   (Bodd.),   the  Yellow- 
wattled    Lapwing,    a    resident,   is    common  everywhere ;    on   the 
Sahyddris  it  is  commoner  than  L.  indicus.     It  chooses  drier  ground. 
CEuicirEMUs  scoLOPAx  (S.  G.  Gm.),  the  Stone  Plover,  a  resident,  does 
not  occur  in  tall  forests,    but  is    otherwise  fairly  common  in   the 
Ehdnapur   and  Sahyddri  woodlands.   Scolopax  eusticola(  L.)    (A), 
the  Woodcock,  is  rare,  appearing  only  as  a  straggler  in  the  season  of 
migration  in  the  forests  west  of  Belgaum..  Galijnago  sthenpea 
(Kiihl.),  (A),  the  Pintailed   Snipe,  a  cold-weather   visitant,  comes  in 
September  and  stays  till  May.     It  is  very  common  in  the  cold  wea,fcher. 
When  in  January  the  open  country  begins  to  dry,  it  retires  to  the 
patches  of  summer  rice  in  the  forest  tracts  where  it  stays  at  least  till, 
the  hot  weather  rains  set  in.     Gallinago  C(elestis  (Pren.)  (A),   the 
Common  Snipe,  a  cold-weather  visitant,  chooses  the  same  ground  as 
G.  sthenura  but  is  not  nearly  so  common.  Gallinago  GALLiND'LA(Lin.) 
(A),  the  Jack  Snipe,  a  cold-weather  visitant,  occurs  everywhere,  but 
is   not  nearly   so   common   as  the   common  or  pintailed  variety.. 
Ehtnch^sia  bengalensis  (Lin<)  (A),  the  Painted  Snipe,  is  probably  a 
resident.     It  is  very  local  as  it  seems  to  require  much  thicker  coVer 
than  the  other  snipe  and  is  never  found  in  bare  rice-fields.     Twenty-- 
five  couple  of  snipe  is  considered  a  good  bag  for  one  gun  in  a  day, 

NuMENius  LiiTEATUs(Cuv.)  (A),  the  Curlcw,  a  very  rare  cold-weathepj 
visitant,  is  recorded  by  Captain  JButler  from  near  Belgaum.. 
Machetes  pugnax  (Lin.),  the  Euff,  is  recorded  by  Captain  Butler  from 
Belgaumin  the  cold  season.  Rhtacophila  GLAEE0LA.(Lin.)j  the  Spotted: 
Sandpiper,  is  common  about  ponds  and  rice-fields  in  the  cold  season. 
ToTANUs  OCHEOPUS  (L.),  the  Green  Sandpiper,  is  a  very  common  cold- 
weather  visitant.  Teinqoidbs  hypoleucus  (Lin.),,  the  Common  Sand- 
piper, is  common  in  the  cold  season.  Totanus  glottis  (Lin.),  the  Green. 
Shank,. is  common  in  the  cold  weather.  Totanus  euscus  (L.),  the. 
Spotted  Red  Shank,  is  rare  but  occurs  at  Belgaum,  Himantopus 
CAjfDiDUS  (Bonn.),  the  Stilt,  is  common  near  most  ponds  in  the  cold, 
weather  but  is  somewhat  locally  distributed.  Paeea :iNDiCA(Lath,)i^ 
the  Bronzewinged  Jacana,.  a  resident,,  is  common  in  Khand.pur.. 
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p    r—  .  probably  leaves  in  the  cold  weather.     It  is  rarely  found  in  the  rains 

«ottucnon.        .^  Khauapur  and  Belgaura.      Poephteio  poliocbphalits  (Lath.)  (A), 
Birds.  tjjg  Purple  Coot,  probably  a  resident,  is  very  locally  distributed  but 

is  common  in  the  reedy  ponds  in  Khandpur.  Fulica  atea  (Lin.)  (A), 
the  Bald  Coot,  a  resident,  is  very  common,  found  on  almost  every 
reedy  pond  in  the  cold  weather.  Gallinula  chloeopus  (Lin;),  the 
Common  Water  Hen,  a  resident  common  on  weed  and  lily -covered 
ponds  inKhdndpur.  Bbtthea  fhcenictjea  (Penn.),  the  Whitebreasted 
Water  Hen,  a  resident,  is  common  in  ponds  in  Khdnapur  and  along 
river  banks.  Poezana  akool  (Sykes),  the  Brown  Rail,  one  specimen 
said  to  have  been  caught  on  its  nest  was  found  in  October  at 
Belgaum.  Poezana  bailloni  (VieilL),  Bai lion's  Crake,  a  cold-weather 
visitant,  is  common  all  over  the  district.  HypoTJiiNiDiA  steiata  (Lin.), 
the  Bluebreasted  Rail,  occurs  in  the  rains.  Captain  Butler  obtained 
specimens  at  Belgaum.  Xenoehynchus  asiaticus  (Lath.),  the  Black- 
necked  Stork,  a  rare  bird  is  recorded  by  Captain  Butler  from  Hubli. 
DissuEA  EPiscoPA  (Bodd.),  the  Whiteneoked  Stork,  a  resident,  is 
common  in  the  Khdndpur  forests  and  Sahyadris  as  well  as  in  the 
more  open  country. 

Aedba  cinbeea  (Lin.),  the  Common  Blue  Heron,  is  very  common 
in  the  cold  weather  in  the  open  country  near  ponds.  Ardea  p uepueea 
(Lin.),  the  Purple  Heron,  is  rare;  one  specimen  is  recorded  ffom 
Sampgaon.  Herodias  toeeA(B.  Ham.),  the  Large  Egret,  is  common 
everywhere  in  the  cold  weather.  Heeodias  inteemedia  (Han.),  the 
Little  White  Heron,  is  common  in  the  cold  weather  throughout  the 
district.  Heeodias  gaezetta  (Lin.),  the  Little  Egret,  is  common  in 
the  cold  weather.  Demiegeetta  qularis  (Bosc),  the  Ashy  Egretj 
probably  a  resident,  is  found  on  river-banks  in  the  bettet  wooded 
parts  of  Belgaum,  Khd,ni,pur,  and  Gokdk  j  it  is  not  common. 

BuBtJLCus  coEOMANDirs  (Bodd.),  the  Ca.ttle  Egret,  a  resident,  is 
common  in  all  forest  tracts.  Aedeola  geati  (Sykes),thePond  Heron,  a 
resident,  is  common  everywhere,  Btttoeides  javanica  (Horsf.),  the 
Little  Green  Bittern,  a  resident,  is  common  on  woody  river  banks. 
Aedetta  cinnamomea  (Gm.)  the.  Chestnut  ]iittern,  a  resident,  is 
rather  rare;  it  is  recorded  from  Belgaum  and  Khanapur.  Goisakitjs 
Melanolophus  (RafiB.),  the  Malayan  Tiger  Bittern,  is  v«ry  rare ;  one 
specimen  is  recorded  from  the  foot  of  the  Rdm  pass.  Ntcticoeai 
OEiSEUS  (Lin.),  the  Night  Heron,  a  resident,  is  locally  distributed,  but 
is  not  rare.  Tantalus  leucocephalus  (Forst.),  the  Pelican  Ibis,  is 
found  on  the  Ghatprabha,  and  probably  occurs  on  all  the  larger 
streams  in  the  cold  weather.  Inocgtis  papillosus  (Temm.)  (A),  the 
Warty  headed  Ibis,  a  cold- weather  visitant,  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
more  open  parts  in  rice  fields  and  along  river-banks. 

Of  Natatoees,  Saecidioenis  melanonotus  (Penn.)  (A),  the  Nukhta, 
probably  a  visitant,  is  very  rare,  occurring  occasionally  near 
Belgaum.  Nettopus  coeomandehantts  (Gm.)  (A),  the  Cotton  Teal,  is 
fairly  common  in  the  cold  reason  in  Kh^ndpurand  Sampgaon,  and  is 
probably  generally  distributed.  Dendeocygna  javamica  (Horsf.)  (A), 
the  Whistling  Teal,  probably  occurs  only  in  the  rainy  season  when 
it  is  not  uncommon.    Spatula,  clypeata  (Lin.)  (A),  the  Shoveller,  is 
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a  common  cold-weather  visitant.  Anas  Boschas  (L.)  (A),  the  Wild 
Duck,  ia  recorded  by  Captain  Butler  from  Hubli ;  it  is  rare.  Anas 
PfflciLOEHTNCHA  (Porst.)  (A),  the  Spotbilled  Duck,  probably  a 
resident,  is  not  uncommon.  Chaulelasmus  stbefebus  (Lin.)  (A),  the 
Gadwall,  is  a  very  common  cold-weather  visitant.  Daeila  acuta 
(Lin.)  (A),  the  Pintailed  Duck,  occurs  in  the  cold  weather,  but  is  not 
rare.  Queequedcla  ceecca  (Lin.)  (A),  the  Common  Teal,  is  a  common 
cold-weather  visitant.  Quekquedttla  cikcia  (Lin.),  the  Bluewinged 
Teal,  is  common  in  the  cold-weather.  Foligula  FEKiNA(Liji.)  (A),  the 
Redheaded  Pochard,  a  rare  cold-weather  visitaat,  is  recorded  from 
Hubli  by  Captain  Butler  Fuligula  NTE0CA(Gruld.)(A),  the  White-eyed 
Pochard,  a  rare  cold-weather  visitant,  is  recorded  by  Captain  Butler 
from  Belgaum.  Fuligula  cristata  (Lin.)  (A),  the  Tufted  Duck,  a  cold- 
weather  visitant,  is  recorded  by  Captain  Butler  from  Belgaum. 
PoDiCEPS  MiNOE  (Gm.),  the  Little  Grebe,  is  a  common  resident. 
Htdeochblidon  hybeida  (Pall.),  the  Small  Marsh  Tern,  a  rare  cold 
weather  visitant,  is  found  at  Belgaum.  Steena  melanogastea  (Tem.), 
the  Blackbellied  Tern,  is  a  rare  cold-weather  visitant.  Pblbcanus 
PHiLiPPENSis  (Gm.),  the  Grey  Pelican,  is  recorded  by  Captain  Butler 
as  shot  at  Belgaum.  Phalaceocoeax  pygm^eus  (Pall.),  the  Little 
Cormorant,  is  very  common.  PiOTUs  melanogastee  (Penn.),  the 
Indian  Snakebird,  is  a  common  resident. 

Snakes  are  common  everywhere,  especially  on  stony  ground.  The 
Cobra  Naga  tripudians,  and  Phursa  Echis  carinata,  are  perhaps  the 
commonest  of  poisonous  snakes.  Pythons  are  occasionally  seen, 
and  little  green  snakes,  scarcely  to  be  known  from  the  blades  of 
grass  in  wluch  they  lie,  are  numerous. 

Crocodiles  are  common  in  all  the  larger  streams.  They  seldom 
attack  men,  but  frequently  kill  goats,  and  sometimes  cows,  and  even 
the  largest  bufEaloes.  The  flesh  of  the  crocodile  is  eaten  by 
people  of  the  Goll  caste,  who  hunt  and  kill  it  in  the  water.  When 
they  have  seen  a  crocodile  enter  the  water,  the  Golls  make  a  great 
noise  and  splash  some  distance  above  and  below  the  spot  where 
he  is  supposed  to  be.  This  so  frightens  the  beast  that  he  tries  to 
hide  under  the  first  cover  he  can  find  in  the  bed  or  bank  of  the  river. 
After  some  minutes  of  noise  and  splashing  divers  go  in  search, 
and,  when  the  animal  is  found,  secure  it  with  nets,  or,  if  it  is  small, 
despatch  it  without  the  use  of  nets.  The  Golls  have  dogs  specially 
trained  to  help  in  securing  the  game. 

Fish^  in  abundance,  but  for  the  most  part  small  and  of  little  value, 
are  caught  in  the  Malprabha,  Tamraparni,  Ghatprabha,  and 
Mdrkdndeya,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  streams  and  ponds.  Except 
during  the  rainy  season  floods,  which  is  the  breeding  or  spawning 
time,  fish  are  caught  all  the  year  round.  In  this  way  the  breeding 
fish  and  the  fry  are  to  some  extent  spared,  though  the  fishermen 
never  fail  to  destroy  them  when  they  can  get  them.  The  chief 
fresh-water  fish  caught  in  rivers  and  ponds  are  the  aval,  baU,  bam 
or  bahii,  dhoke,  godach,  gdchdli,  ghogre,  hardgi,  hdnu,  hute,  kavli, 
hulogi,  havnya  malag,  muluga  jaurgi,  sarmat  and  thunga. 
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1  The  fish  portion  is  compiled  from  Day's  Fish  and  FisherieB,  Appendix  LII.  and 
LX„  and  from  a  contribution  from  Mr,  G-,  McCorkell,  C.S, 
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Prodnefon         never  been  fixed.     The  people  of  the  river  bank  villages  net  fish  for 
their  own  use.     Besides  river-bank  villagers  there  are  professional 
rish.  fishers   of  the  Bhoi,  Kolij  Rajput,  and  Maratha  castes.     Except. 

Masalmd,ns,  who  fish  mostly  for  home  use,  these  fishers  catch  in 
order  to  sell.  In  addition  to  fishing  they  work  as  servants,  palanquin- 
bearers,  basketmakers,  and  husbandmen.     Breeding  and  young  fish 
are  caught  in  nets  made  of  cotton  thread  dyed  brown  with  a  mesh 
of  about  one-sixth   or  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  knot   to  knot. 
In  and  near  Belgaum  a  net   called  jhinginjdl,  with  even  smaller 
meshes,  is  used  for  catching  prawns   and  a   small  fish  called  thoH 
known  to  Europeans  as  whitebait.     Nets  with  minute  meshes   are 
used  during  the  rains  for  small  fish,  and  with  larger  meshes  during 
the  cold  and  hot  seasons.  Besides  these,  there  are  drag-nets  mahdjdi; 
band-nets  c^are/aJ,  and  stake-netS   kunddl.     Besides  being  netted,- 
fish  are  trapped  in  irrigated  fields.    They  are  carried  in  by  the  rush 
of  water,  and  once  inside,  they  are  easily  caught.     In  the  hot  weather, 
the  rivers  brooks  and  ponds  are  dammed  and  poisonous   drugs  are 
thrown  into  the  water,  so  that  the  fish  either  die,  or,  becoming  stupefied, 
float  on  the  top  and  are  easily  caught.     This  practice  of  poisoning  fish 
to  a  certain  extent  has  been  stopped  in  Gokdk,  as  the  cutting  of  the 
poisonous  twigs  and  leaves  has  been  forbidden.     Rod  fishing  and 
long  line  fishing  are  occasionally  resorted  to  where  the  water  is  too 
deep  to  dam.     Bottom  fishing  by  dragging  small  pools  with  a  piece 
of  cotton  cloth  is  carried  on  by  persons  from  the  banks  throughout ' 
the  year.     Of  the  fish  thus  caught^  the  largest  are  eaten,  but  many 
small   fry   are   left   on  the   banks  to   die;     No   fishing   boats   are 
employed  in  any  part  of  the  district.     Except  during  the  heavy  rains 
when  fishing  is  stopped,  none  of  the  rivers  have  water  enough  to 
float  a  boat  much  larger  than  a  cockle  shell.     The  bait  used  is  either 
the  common  earthworm  or  grubs  found  in  manure. 

AH  classes  of  people  except  Brdhmans,  Lingdyats,  Jains,  Marwar 
Vdnis,  BhAtids,  Vaishyas,  GujarAt  Vanis,  and  Panchdls  eat  fish.  As 
the  markets  are  well  supplied  with  salt-fish  from  Goaand'the  coast, 
there  is  little  demand  for  fresh  fish,  which  are  dear  and  bad.  The 
only  exception  is  near  Belgaum,  where  the  European  demand  exceeds- 
the  supply.  Local  opinion  differs  as  to  whether  the  supply  offish  is; 
or  is  not  falling  ofE. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  1881  census^  the  population  of  the  district  was 
864j014  or  185'57  to  the  square  mile.  Of  these  Hindus  numbered 
791,277  or  91-58  per  cent;  Musalmans  66,262  or  7-66  per  cent; 
Christians  6322  or  0-73  per  cent ;  Jews  89 ;  and  Pdrsis  64.  The 
perceatage  of  males  on  the  total  population  was  50'28  and  of  females 
49'71.  The  corresponding  returns  for  1872  were  a  total  of  944,985 
or  205"S3  to  the  square  mile,  of  whom  Hindus  numbered  865,776 
or  91 '61  per  cent;  Musalmans  72,065  or  7*62 per  cent;  Christians 
6931  or  0'73  per  cent,;,  Jews  123  or  O'OI  per  cent;  and  Parsis  90. 
Compared  with  the  1872  returns  the  1881  returns  show  a  decrease 
of  80,971  or  8'o6  per  cent.  The  decrease  is  due  partly  to  the 
mortality  caused  by  the  1876-77  famine,  and  partly  to  the  emigration 
of  the  labouring  classes  to  the  neighbouring  districts  which  took 
place  at  that  time.^ 

Of  864,014  (males  434,485,  females  429,529),  the  total  population, 
783,187  (males  400,119,  females  383,068)  or  90-64  per  cent  were 
bom  in  the  district.  Of  the  80,827,  who  were  not  born  in  the  district, 
25,755  were  born  in  Kolhdpur ;  24,060  in  the  Southern  Maratha 
states;  8404  in  Dhdrwar;  4403  in  Sdtdra;  4252  inKaMdgi;  2430 
in  the  Konkan  and  Konkan  states ;  1930  in  Goa,  Daman,  and  Diu; 
1390  in  Sholdpur;  1389  in  Madras;  1150  in  Kanara ;  889  in  the 
Nizam's  Territories ;  886  in  Gujarat ;  840  in  Poena ;  338  in  Maisur ; 
240  in  Bombay ;  188  in  Ahmadnagar ;  171  in  Khdndesh ;  55  in  Nasik ; 
and  2057  in  other  parts  of  India  and  outside  of  India. 

Of  864,014,  the  whole  population,  656,397  (males  277,640, 
females  278,757)  or  6439  per  cent  spoke  Kdnarese.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 307,617  persons,  226,008  or  26-04  per  cent  spoke  Marathi; 
65,731  or  760  per  cent  spoke  Hindustani ;  10,757  or  124  per  cent 
spoke  Telugu;  1810  or  0-20  per  cent  spoke  Gujar^ti;  1670  or  0-19 
per  cent  spoke  Tamil;  1270  or  0-14  per  cent  spoke  English;  682. 
spoke  Portuguese-Konkani  or  Goanese;  614  spoke  Hindi;  36  spoke 
Tulu;  33  spoke  Panjdbi;  4  spoke  German;  and  2  spoke  Arabic. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gires  the  number  of  each  religious 
class  according  to  sex  at  different  ages,  with,  at  each  stage,  the 
percentage  on  the  total  population  of  the  same  sex  and  religion. 
The  columns  referring  to  the  total  population  omit  religious 
distinctions,  but  show  the  difference  of  sex : 
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Census  Details. 
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Birth-place, 


Language, 


Age. 


^In  1837  and  in  1846  the  people  of  the  Belgaum  district  as  it  was  then  constituted 
were  numbered.  The  territorial  changes  which  have  since  taken  place  make  those 
figures  useless  for  purposes  of  comparison, 

>  Some  details  of  the  Emigration  during  the  famine  time  are  given  in  Chapter  IV. 
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Belsaum  Population  BT  AoB,  1881. 


kmm 

Yeabs. 

Hindus. 

MUSALHA'NS. 

Cbbistiahs. 

"P 

"3 

fj 

s 

1 

|8 

tf 

■§■3 
'  1^ 

i 

11 

1 

^t. 

J 

S 

^1 

1- 

sg 

1 

(Sg 

2-8i 

Up  to  I    .. 

10,49C 

2-64 

10,290 

2-61 

969 

,  ?.-87 

893 

2-71 

17 

1-93 

76 

33,371 

8  40 

34,17! 

8-67 

2815 

8-42 

2846 

8-66 

233 

6-36 

258 

B-BO 

66,178 

14-13 

64,99f 

13-96 

4881 

14-61 

4766 

14-47 

370 

10-10 

370 

13-90 

66,366 

14-18 

46,98] 

11-92 

4859 

14-65 

3863 

11-76 

306 

8  33 

271 

10-18 

16  to  19    ,. 

81,980 

8-04 

27,79! 

7-05 

2668 

7-98 

2116 

6-48 

279 

7-62 

200 

7-61 

26  to  29    ... 

30,849 

7-76 

34,625 

8-76 

2535 

7-59 

2878 

8-75 

339 

9-26 

240 

9-01 

38,000 

9-66 

37,861 

9-61 

3168 

9-48 

3236 

9-84 

428i 

11-69 

312 

11 -73 

36,001 

9-06 

37,62( 

9-62 

2991 

8-95 

3162 

9-62 

■  427 

11-66 

256 

9-62 

25,399 

6-39 

23,15^ 

6-87 

2106 

6-30 

1877 

6 -.71 

289 

7-89 

W7 

5-14 

40,663 

10-20 

38,675 

9-81 

3279 

9-80 

3160 

9-61 

300 

8-19 

238 

8-94 

16,640 

4-18 

18,862 

4-78 

1321 

3-95 

1646 

4-70 

209 

6-70 

114 

4-28 

663C 

1-64 

7168 

1-81 

513 

1-63 

679 

1-76 

88 

2-40 

40 

1-60 

^14,9781    3-76^ 

21,9351    6-66 

1300 

3-89 

1967 

5-95 

323 

8-82 

166 

6-82 

Total    ... 
Uptol    ... 

397,332 

393^945 

33,39^ 

32,868 

3661 

2661 

Pa'b 

ma. 

Jews. 

TOTAIi. 

1 

2-22 

2 

6-66 

11,621 

2-65 

11,260 

2-62 

1  to  4 

4 

8-88 

2 

10-62 

3 

5-66 

X 

2-77 

36,434 

8-38 

37,276 

8-67 

6  to  9 

3 

6-66 

4 

21-06 

7 

13-20 

6 

16-66 

61,439 

14-14 

60,132 

13-99 

10  to  14    ... 

9 

20  00 

4 

21-06 

7 

13-20 

4 

11-11 

61,536 

14-16 

61,123 

11-90 

16  to  19    ... 

2 

4-44 

1 

6.-26 

3 

5-68 

8 

22-22 

34,932 

8-04 

30.122 

7-01 

20  to  24    .. 

6 

11-U 

1 

5-26 

16 

28-30 

2 

6-55 

33,743 

7-76 

37,646 

8-76 

26  to  29    ... 

7 

16-66 

2 

10-63 

6 

9-43 

2 

5-55 

41.608 

9-67 

41,419 

9-64 

30  to  34     ... 

4 

8-88 

1 

1-88 

4 

ll-ll 

39,424 

9-07 

40,951 

9-68 

35  to  39     ... 

1 

2-22 

1 

1-88 

4 

U-11 

27,796 

6-39 

25,172 

6-86 

40  to -49    ... 

7 

15-B6 

4 

21 -be 

8 

16-09 

1 

2-77 

44.147 

10-16 

42,080 

9-79 

SOto54    ... 

1 

2-22 

1 

6-26 

3 

6-66 

1 

2-77 

18,174 

4-18 

20,514 

4-77 

,65  to  69     ... 

... 

... 

7131 

1-64 

7787 

1-81 

Above  60... 

i 

2-22 

i  1 

2-77 

16,602 

8-82 

24,048 

6-69 

Total    ... 

4 

5 

19 

6 

3 

86 

434,485 

429,629 

Marriage, 


The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
district  who  are  unmarriedj  married,  and  widowed  : 

BSLSAXJM  MARBIA9B  DETAILS,  1881. 


Unmarried  ... 
Married      ... 
Widowed     ... 

HINDUS. 

Under  Ten. 

Ten  to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen  to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty  to 
Twenty-nine 

Thirty  and 
Over. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males. 

Males.'  ^f" 
'""""•imales. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

96,796 
3006 
246 

80.724 

17,984 

761 

43,899 

11,334 

1122 

11,939 

32,448 

2694 

16,346     1191 

15,348' 24,477 

1286     2130 

10,261 

64,826 

3773 

1751 

62,243 

8398 

3667 
116,966 
20,488 

2681 
71,163 
73,471 

169,949 

200,469 

26,914 

98,386 
208,815 
87,344 

Unmarried ... 
Married      ... 
Widowed     ... 

MUSALMA'NS. 

8492 

164 

9 

7977 

602 

16 

4458 
369 
32 

2376 

1409 

79 

1986 
634 
48 

283 

1716 

116 

1869 
3611 
223 

181 

6369 

674 

621 
9621 
1467 

191 
6044 
6046 

17,326 

14,289 

1779 

11,007 

16,030 

6831 

Unmarried  ... 
Married       ... 
Widowed    ... 

OUKISTIANS. 

670 
4 

693 
6 

289 
16 

221 
47 
,3 

236 
43 

I 

60 
138 
J2 

427 
324 
18- 

36 
435 
81 

694 
938 
10.4 

29 
433 
478 

2215 
1326 
121 

1029 
10S8 
671 
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Unmarried  ... 
Married       ... 
Widowed     ... 

JEWS. 

Under  Ten. 

Ten  to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen  to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty  to 
Twenty-nine. 

Thirty  and 
Over. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe. 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

10 

9 

« 

1 

4 

3 

1 
7 

6 
15 

4 

1 
13 

8 
3 

35 

28 

14 
19 
3 

Unmarried  ... 
Married 
Widowed     .. 

PA'RSIS. 

8 

5 

1 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 
9 

1 
i 

3 

9 
2 

4 

1 

24 
19 
2 

9 

9 

1 

According .  to  Occupation  the  1881  census  returns  divide  the 
population  into  six  classes  : 

I. — In    Government  Service,  Learned  Professions,  Literature,  and  Arts, 

17,082,  or  1-97  per  cent. 
n. — In  Domestic  Service,  9207  or  1'06  per  cent. 
ITI.— In  Trade,  4085  or  0-47  per  cent. 
IV. — ^In  Agriculture,  275,345,  or  31  -86  per  cent. 

v.— In  Crafts,  133,653,  or  16-47  per  cent. 
VI.— 'In  Indefinite  and  Unproductive  Occupations,  including  children,  424,642 
or  49'14  per  cent. 

Bra'liniailS^  include  nine  divisions  with  a  strength  of  30,400 
souls  or  3"84  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  details  : 

BSLOAUJl  BRARMAHa,  1881. 


Cuss. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Deshasth    ... 
GoUk 

Gujarati     ... 
Karh&da      ... 
Konkanasth.. 
MarwSri      ... 

13,888 
76 
60 
260 
448 
16 

12,806 

71 

6 

220 

425 

10 

26,694 
146 

56 
480 
873 

25 

Shenvi 
Telang 
Tirgul 

Total    ... 

999 
53 
45 

969 
33 
41 

1968 
86 
86 

16,833 

14,671 

30,404 

Deshasths,  with  a  strength  of  26,694,  originally  from  the  Deccan, 
are  found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  darker  than  ChitpAvan 
or  Konkanasth  Brahmans.  They  speak  Marathi  but  the  home 
tongue  of  many  is  Kdnarese.  They  are  strict  vegetarians.  Most  of 
them  are  grahasthas  or  laymen  taking  no  alms  and  earning  their 
living  as  writers,  merchants,  traders,  moneylenders,  and  landowners. 
Among  the  religious  Brdhmans  or  bhikshuks  are  vaidiks  or  reciters 
of  the  Veds,  shdstris  or  expounders  of  the  law,  joshis  or  astrologerSj, 
vcddyas  or  phjsioia,ns,  purdniks  or  readers  of  sacred  books,  and 
hcmddses  or  singers  and  story-tellers.  The  chief  subdivisions 
of  Deshasths  found  in  the  district  are  Rigvedis,  Apastambs, 
Yajurvedia,  Kdnnavs,  and  M^dhyandins.     Rigvedis,  who  are  a  large 
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BBiHUAKS. 


Deshaiths. 


'From  materials  supplied  by  R^  SAheb  Kalyin  Sitdrim  Chitre,  MSmlatddr  of 
Belgaum, 
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Bbahmans, 


Oolaks. 


Oujardtia, 


Karhddds, 


Konleanasihs , 


Mdrwdrit. 


Shmpii, 


subdivision  intermarry  with  ApastambSj  and  both  consider  it  an 
act  of  merit  to  marry  their  daughters  with  their  sisters'  sons.     In 
rare  cases  the  maternal  ancle  marries  his  niece.     White  and  black 
Tajurvedis  do  not  intermarry.     Kd,nnavs  were  formerly  considered 
inferior,  and  though  of  late  years  they  have  risen  in  social   rank, 
some  religious  Rigvedis  scruple  to  eat  food  cooked  by  KAnnavs. 
Mad  hyan  dins,  who  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  Parasgfad,  Sampgaon^ 
and  Athni,  hold  a  low  position  among  Deshasths.     Unlike  Rigvedis 
they  do  not  marry  their  daughters  with  their  sisters'  sons.    Though 
some  live  pn  charity,  and  a  few  work  as  cooks  and  water-bearers, 
Deshasths,  as  a  class,  are  well-to-do.     Golaks  or  Govaedhans  are 
returned  as  numbering  146  and  as  found  in  Athni,  Gokak,  and 
Belgaum.     They  lare  divided  into  Kund  Golaks  who  are  said  to  be 
descended  from,  a  Brdhman  woman  by  a  Brdhman  man  who  was 
not  her  husband,   and  Rand  Golaks  who  are  said  to  be  descended 
from  a  Brdhman  widow.  They  are  medium-coloured,  neither  very 
dark  nor  very  fair.     They  speak  either  Mardthi  or  Kdnarese  and  are 
moneychangers,  shopkeepers,  astrologers,  and  husbandmen.     They 
send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  in  easy  circumstances.     GuJAEii 
BeAhmans,  of  three  subdivisions  Ndgar,    ShrimAli,  and  Pokarna, 
with  a  strength  of  56,  are  found  in  Ghikodi  and -Belgaum  where 
some  Gujarat  Vdnis  and  Bhatids  are  settled.     They  act  as  priests  to 
Gujarat  Vdnis  and  Bhdtids.     They  are  goodlooking  and  fair,  but 
weak.     Their  home  speech  is  Gujardti  and  they  speak  Mar^fchi  in 
public.     They  have  no  houses  of  their  own,  and  generally  live  in  the 
houses  of  their  patrons  the  Gujarat  Vanis  and  Bh^ti^s.     They  are 
strict  vegetarians.     Their  dress  differs  from  that 'of  local  Brdilinans 
only  by  their  wearing  a  small  turban  instead  of  a  headscarf  or  rumcuL. 
They  hold  aloof  •  from  other  Brdhmans,  and  do  not  eat  with  them., 
KaehadAs  from  Karhdd  near  the  meeting  of  the  Krishna  and  Koyfla  ■ 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Sdtara,  are  returned  as  numbering  480 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.     As  a  class  they  are  darker, 
less  wellrfeatured,  and  sturdier  than  the  Konkanasths.     Their  home 
tongue  is  Mardthi.     They  are  priests,  traders,  writers,  landholders, ,: 
cooks,  and  water-carriers.     They  are  staunch  goddess  worshippers," 
their  chief  family  goddess  being  Lakshmi.     Cases  of  intermarriage 
among  Karhddds,  Deshasths,  and  Konkanasths  are  not  unknown.  _ 
Karhadds  are  frugal,  businesslike,  and  intelligent.     On  the  whole 
they  are  well-to-do.     Konkanasths  or  Ohitpavans  with  a  strength'! 
of  873,  are  scattered  over  the  district.     They  have  come  from  the/ 
Konkan  and  are  family  priests.  Government  servants,  moneylenders, . 
cooks,  and  beggars.     The   men  are  generally  fair  and  tall,  and   the 
women  well-formed  and  graceful.     They  speak  Kdnarese,  but  their.  ^ 
home  tongue  is  Mardthi.     They  are  frugal,  intelligent,  hardworking,' 
and  enterprising.     Many  of  them  are  well-to-do,  and  a  few  are  rich. 
MAewae   BbAhmans   are   found  in    very  small  numbers  in  large 
towns.     They  have  not  permanently  settled  in  the  district.     Except' 
a  few  who  serve  as  cooks  to  Mdrwdr  Vdnis,  they  are  well-to-do  as 
merchants  and  dealers  in  cloth  and  metal  vessels.     Some  of  them 
have  their  wives  and  children  with  them. 

Shenvis,   with   a  strength  of   1958,   are    found  chiefly    in  the 
Belgaum   and  Khdndpur  sub-divisiong.     A  few  are  found  in  the 
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Sampgaon  sub-division,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  in  the 
town  of   ShdhApur,  which  is  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Belgaum 
and  belongs  to  the  chief  of  Sdngli.    Goa  was  their  original  Konkan 
settlement,  where,  according  to  the  Sahyidri  Khand,  they  are  said  to 
have  come   at  Parashuriim's    request  from  Trihotra  or  Tirhut  in 
Northern  India.     This  legend  is  thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that,   especially  in   Goa  and  the  surrounding  parts,  Shenyis  like 
Bengalis  freely  rub  their  heads  with  joil  and  also  like  them  are  fond 
of  rice  gruel  called  pe;  and  fish.  The  honorific  B^b,  as  in  Purushobtam- 
bab,  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Babu  in  Beng^li.^      Shenvis  have 
some  peculiar  names  taken  from    their    gods,    such  as  Mangesh, 
Shahtdrd,m,  Shantabai,  and  others.     Their  broad  pronunciation   of 
the  vowel  sounds  is  also  said  to  be  like  the  BengdJi  pronunciation.^ 
Their  family  gods,*  for  whom  they  have  much  reverence,  are  still  in 
Goa  from  which  some  are  said  to  have   fled  to  escape  conversion 
by  the  Portuguese.    They  hold  themselves  bound  to  visit  Goa  at  least 
every  four  or  five  years  to  pay  their  devotion  to  the  family  god. 
Others  are  probably  older  settlers   in   Belgaum  as    some  of  the 
DeshpAndes,"Ina,mddrs,  and  Khdsms  of  Khanapur,  Chandgad,  and 
other  places  hold  deeds  or  sanads  from  the  Bijdpur  Government 
(1489  -  ]  686).     The  fact  that  Shenvis  are  the  hereditary  kulkarnis 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  Khd.nd.pur  and  Belgaum  sub-divisions  and 
in  part  of  Dhdrwdr  seems  to  show  that  some  were  settled  in  the 
district  before  "the  beginning  of  Bijapur  rule.     The  Shenvis  belong 
to   ten  stocks  or   gotrds :    Atri,  Bbaradvdj,    Gautam,    Jamdagnya, 
Kaundinya,Kd.shyap,Kaushik,Vasi8hta,VatsaandVishvamitra.  They 
are  Sirasvat  Brahmans  of  the  Panch  Gaud  order,  and  their  priests  or 
v/pddhyds  belong  either  to  their  own  class  or  to  the  class  of  Karhada 
Brahmans.  They  have  a  few  original  surnames  as  Achmdne.Bhanddre, 
Bichu,  Brahme,  Kdnvinde,  Karnik,  Kekare,  Mange,  Rege,  Telang,  and 
Velang.     A  few  are  taken  from  their  past  and  present  occupation, 
as  Dalvi  or  commander,  Desai  or  village  headman,  Deshparide  or 
district  accountant,  Fadnis  or  accountant  and  seal-keeper,  Havdlddr 
or  subordinate  revenue  officer,  Khot  or  revenue  farmer,  Kulkarni  or 
village  accountant,  Khasnis  or  deputy,  Mantri  or  counsellor,  Nddgonda 
or  head  of  a  district,  Nadkarni  or  district  accountant,  Naik  or  headman, 
Sabnis  or  chief  clerk,  and  Sardph  or  moneychanger.     Most  surnames 
are   taken  from   the  names   of   places  as  Punekar,    Shahdpurkar, 
Jambotkar,  and  others.     In  religion  Shenvis  are  either  Smdrts  or 
Yaishnavs,each  sect  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  separate  sanydsi 
head  priest  called  svdw/i.*    The  Smdrt  svdmi  has  a  monastery  at 
Khanapur' where  he  occasionally  lives,  and  which   enjoys  a  grant  of 
the  two  villages  of  Mansapur  and  Lakudvidi.     The  two  sects  dine 
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1  Rdo  Bahddnr  Shanka.r  Pdndurang  Pandit,  Oriental  Translator  to  Government. 

2  Professor  R.  G.  BMnddrkar,  M.A. ,  Hon.M.R.A-S.  The  tombs  or  samddhis  of  two' 
of  the  first  settlers,  named  Shiyasharma  and  Devasharma  the  ancestors  or  mulpurush, 
of  the  Vatsa  and  Kaundinya  stocks  ar^gotrda  are  still  shown  and  worshipped  at  Kona 
near  the  village  of  Mangeshi. 

-  'Their  chiS  house  gods  a^id  goddesses  are  Mahdlakshmi,  Mangesh  also  called 
M^ngirish  and  supposed  to  mean  the  god  of  Mungir  in  Bengal,  Mh^lasa,  NAgesh, 
E^mnAth,  Sh^ntddurga,  and  Saptakotishvar. 

■*  The  Smdrt  mdmi  generally  fives  at  Sonavda  in  Kdnara  and  the  Vaiehnav  ivdmi  in, 
Goa,    They  have  rich  njpnasteries  at  KirwAr,  Bombay,  Nilsik,  and  Benares, 
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together  and  intermarry  and  do  not  hate  each  other  as  in  Bombay. 
Of  the  several  minor  divisions  of  Shenvis,  only  a  few  Kudaldeshkars 
and  Kdrwdr  S^rasvats  are  found  in  the  district.  Shenvis  are  fair. 
The  women  are  well-made  and  graceful,  and,  like  the  women  of  Goa, 
are  fond  of  decking  their  hair  with  flowers.  Both  men  and  women 
speak  MarAthi  and  occasionally  Kdnarese.  At  home  they  speak  the 
Konkani  language  which  they  brought  from  Goa,  though  the  accent 
has  been  changed  to  a  Kdnarese  accent,  and  a  good  many  Kdnarese 
words  have  been  added.  Their  houses,  especially  in  Nandgad  and 
in  the  Sdngli  chief's  town  of  Shdhdpur,  are  strong  and  well-built. 
Most  Shenvis  eat  fish  and  keep  to  rice  as  their  daily  food.  Asa 
class  they  are  well-to-do,  some  of  them  in  Nandgad  and  Shah^pur  ■ 
being  bankers  and  moneychangers ;  the  rest  are  Government 
servants  chiefly  village  clerks  and  district  hereditary  officers.  A 
few  are  pleaders,  traders,  contractors,  shopkeepers,  and  landholders, 
some  of  whom  till  with  their  own  hands.  They  are  fond  of  show  and 
somewhat  extravagant,  but  in  intellect  and  energy  hold  their  own 
with  any  class  in  the  district.  They  have  no  peculiar  customs.' 
Caste  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  caste, 
the  caste  decisions  being  referred  for  confirmation  to  the  head  priests 
or  svdmis.  They  are  eager  to  educate  their  children,  and  seem  likely 
to  keep  the  place  they  hold  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
prosperous  classes  of  West  India  Hindus. 

Telangs,  with  a  strength  of  86,  are  scattered  over  the  district- 
They  are  wandering  beggars,  and  are  not  settled  in  the  district. 
They  come  from  the  Madras  Presidency  in  the  fair  season.  •  Tieguls, 
with  a  strength  of  86,  are  scattered  over  the  district.  They  are 
said  to  have  come  from  the  Madras  Presidency.  They  have  settled 
in  the  district  and  are  cultivators.  In  dress,  habits,  and  manners 
they  resemble  Kiinbis.  They  are  dark,  well-built,  and  hardworking. 
Deshasths  and  other  local  Brahmans  drink  water  brought  by  a 
Tirgul,  but  do  not  eat  food  cooked  by  one. 

Br^hmang  are  found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  family  priests, 
merchants,  traders,  moneylenders.  Government  servants,  pleaders* 
cooks  and  water-bearers,  and  landholders.  The  landholders  own 
both  Government  and  alienated  lands.  Some  of  them  till  with  their 
own  hands.  The  priestly  class  beg,  conduct  the  worship  of  house 
gods,  make  leaf  plates,  teach  children  Sanskrit  prayers  and  other 
texts,  and  help  in  performing  religious  rites.  The  hhikshuks  or 
religious  Brd,hmans  are  idle  and  lazy.  Except  some  elderly  widows 
who  serve  as  cooks  in  rich  Brdhman  houses,  women  have  nothing 
to  do  except  housework. 

The  houses  of  the  rich  are  large,  two  or  three  storeys  high,  with 
tiled  roofs  and  walls  of  stone. .  Those  of  the  poor  are  small  with  tiled 
roofs  and  mud  walls.  •  The  outer  face  of  the  house  wall  is   covered  , 
with  clay  and  mortar  and  painted  with  upright  stripes  alternately 
white  and  red.     The  inside  face  is  decorated  with  pictures  of  gods, 


'In  some  families  at  the  yearly  Ganpati  worship  in  August -September  a  picture  o!-' 
the  god  drawn  on  paper  is  laid  beside  his  image.  This  custom  is  believed  to  have  taken 
its  rise  in  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  forbade  the  open  worship  of  Hindu  gods. 
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gisHits,  and  other  Pardnic  personages.  Every  Brdhman  house  has 
generally  a  back  and  sometimes  a  front  yardj  a  cook-room  which 
opens  on  the  backyard,  a  middle  hall  where  household  furniture 
and  provisions  are  stored  and  where  the  children  sleep  at  night, 
and  two  or  three  bedrooms  for  the  married  people  and  a  large 
hall.  Outside  the  front  door  is  a  veranda  raised  one  to  two 
feet  above  the  ground  where  the  members  of  the  family  sit  talking 
of  an  evening.  In  front  of  the  door  in  the  front  or  backyard  or 
garden  is  a  highly  ornamented  pedestal  on  which  is  a  pot  with  a 
sweet  basil  plant  to  which  the  house  people  bow  when  they  go  out. 
There,  is  a  shed  close  by  for  cows,  she-buffaloes,  and  horses. 
The  yard  is  daily  swept,  cowdunged,  and  decorated  with  lines  of 
powdered  quartz.  In  the  backyard  are  plantains  and  a  variety  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  a  number  of  basil  plants,  whose  leaves  and  the 
flowers  of  the  shrnbs  are  used  in  the  worship  of  the  house  gods. 
Their  household  furniture  includes  metal  pots  and  pans,  wooden 
boxes  stools  and  cots,  bedding  and  pillows.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
few  houses  have  chairs  tables  and  cupboards. 

The  daily  food  of  Brdhmans  includes  rice,  Indian  millet  bread,pulse 
curry,  butter,  curds,  and  milk.  Except  Shenvis  they  are  strict 
vegetarians  and  some  do  not  -eat  onions,  garlic,  or  carrots  which  they 
consider  impure.  Some  do  not  drink  the  milk  of  a  cow  until  the  tenth 
day  .after  she  has  calved.  When  one  of  them  intends  to  give  a  caste 
feast  he  goes  round  to  the  houses  of  the  different  guests  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  a  relation  or  two,  a  servant,  and  the  family  priest.  They 
take  with  them  two  cups,  one  filled  with  grains  of  rice,  the  other  with 
red-powderl  When  they  reach  a  house  the  men  stand  on  the  veranda 
and  call  out  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  the  women  of  the 
party  walk  into  the  part  of  the  house  where  the  women  live,.  When 
the  head  of  the  house  appears,  the  priest  in  the  name  of  the  host  asks 
him  to  a  feast,  naming  the  place,  the  day,  and  the  hour  at  which  he 
should  attend,  and  lays  a  few  grains  of  rice  on  the  palm  of  his  right 
hand.  The  head  of  the  house  takes  the  grains  of  rice  if  he  can  come ; 
if  he  has  another  engagement  he  makes  an  excuse.  Inside  of  the 
house  the  women  of  the  party  mark  the  brow  of  the  chief  woman  of 
the  family  with  red-powder  and  give  their  invitations.  On  the  feast 
day  when  the  dinner  is  ready  a  near  relation  of  the  host  goes  to  the 
houses  of  his  guests  and  tells  them  that  the  feast  is  ready  and  that 
the  host  waits  to  receive  them.  When  the  guests  arrive  the  host 
receives  the  men  and  the  hostess  receives  the  women,  and  they  are 
led  into  different  rooms.  Bach  of  the  guests  brings  a  waterpot  and 
cup.  The  women  are  in  full  dress  and  decked  with  ornaments ;  the 
men  have  no  turban  and  are  bare  to  the  waist  which  is  girt  by  a 
silk  waistcloth  which  falls  to  the  feet.  In  the  men's  room  the  guests 
are  seated  in  two  rows  about  four  feet  apart  facing  each  other. 
In  front  of  each  guest  a  leafplate  is  laid.  In  the  women's  room 
the  hostess  marks  with  :  red-powder  the  brow  of  each  guest  as  she 
enters,  and  they  are  seated  in  two  rows  facing  each  other  like  the 
men.  When  the  guests  are  seated  a  band  of  people  of  the  house, 
relations  and  friends,  both  men  and  women,  serve  the  dishes, 
putting  a  little  of  each  dish  into  the  leafplate  in  front  of  each  guest. 

When  the  dishes  are  served,  the  host  go_es  to  the  god's  room 
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(Siapter  III,       and  the  family  priest  offers  the  god  food  ovnaivedya.    He  then 
FoDxilatioii.        ®®*®  °^'  ^  P^^t^  ^  cupful  of  holy  water  or  tirth,  some  sandal-paste, 
some  grains  of  rice,  some  flowers  and  basil  leaveSj  and  going  in 
BeAhmans.  front  of  each  male  guest,  pours  a  spoonful  of  the  holy  water  on  his 

right  palm  and  this  the  guegt  sips.  He  then  rubg  the  guest's  brow 
with  sandal-paste  and  fSdng  a  few  grains  of  rice  in  the  paste,  lays, 
a  tulsi  or  sweet  basil  leaf  or  a  flower  in  his  hand.  When  all  have 
sipped  the  holy  water  the  family  priest  sprinkles  a  little  water  and 
a  little  sandal-paste  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him  and  calls  in  a 
loud  voice  the  name  "of  the  host's  family  god  and  all  the  men  guests 
join  in  the  shout.  Jay,  Jay  Bd/m,  Victory,  Victoiy  to  R^m.  The 
priest  bows  and  asks  the  guests  to  begin.  "While  the  guests  are 
eating,  the  host  goes  up  and- down  among  the  men  guests  and  the 
hostess  among  the  women  guests,  pressing  them  to  eat  and  chiding 
them  for  their  want  of  appetite.  When  dinner  is  over  the  guests 
are  handed  betelnut  and  leaves,  scented  oils  and  powders  are  rubbed 
on  their  arms,  and  garlands  of  flowers  or  nosegays  are  placed  in 
their  hands.  Money  is  given  to  such  of  the  guests  as  belong  to 
priestly  families,  and  in  return  they  throw  grains  of  rice  over  the 
host's  head,  who  bows  before  them  and  receives  a  blessing.  Their 
holiday  dishes  are  hundis,  balls  of  gram  flour  mixed  with  sugar 
and  boiled  in  butter ;  besans,  solid  balls  of  gram  mixpd  with  sugar 
and  boiled  in  butter ;  and  dales,  wheat  balls  boiled  in  butter  and 
mixed  with  sugar,  raisins,  bits  of  almonds,  and  sugaroandy;  IMr 
or  boiled  milk  mixed  with  sugar  and  pieces  of  almonds ;  shrikhand, 
curds  mixed  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  saffron,  and  bits  of  almonds  j 
Iceshar-hhat,  rice  cooked  with  sugar,  saffron,  and  almonds ;  vdnge- 
bhdt,  rice  cooked  with  butter  and  split  brinjals;  jilbi,  small  cake  of 
wheat  flour  fried  in  boiling  butter  and  syrup.  A  sWeet  cake  called 
chavda  is  peculiar  to  the  Shenvis. 

Brahmans  take   two  meals  a  day.     They  do  not  dine  without;' 
bathingand  put  on  a  silk  robe  which  has  not  been  touched  since  it 
was  washed  and  dried.     A  Brahman  who  has  been  girt  with  the, 
sacred  thread,  before  he  begins  to  eat,  offers  some  of  the  food  to  his  ' 
gods,   and  sprinkles  a  ring  of  water  round  his  plate.     He  places 
from  three  to  five  pinches  of  cooked  rice  mixed  with  butter  on  the 
right  side  of  his  leaf  plate,  pours  water  on  the  rice,  and  pours  a' 
spoonful  on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  sips  it,  and  eats  six  pinches 
of   rice,  and  then  begins   to  ,eat.     At    the   evening    meal  some 
Vaishnavs  do  not  place  the  pinches  of  rice  on  the  ground  and  do . 
not  sip  water  or  eat  the  pinches  of  rice.     All  they  do  is  to  touch 
their  eyes  with    water.     After  their  meal  is  over,  all   Brahmans 
sip  a  spoonful  of  water  and  wash  their  hands  and  feet.     During 
dinner  if  two  men  touch,  and  this  often  happens,  they  are  polluted>" 
and  have  to  apply  water  to  the  eyelids  before  again  beginning  to  eat. 
A  few  old  orthodox  Brdhmans  do  not  eat  again  till  the  evening 
or  even  till  next  day.     If  they  chbose  they  may  avoid  the  fast  by 
elating  dishes  called  phaldhdr  which  have  been  cooked  in  butter.  , 
In  like  manner,  if  a  server  touches  one  who  is  dining,  the  server 
has  to  throw  away  the  dish  and  may  not  go  into  the  cook-room 
again  till  he  has  washed  his  hands  and  feet.     Except  a  wife,  who '; 
oan  eat  from  her  husband's  plate>  no  one  oan  eat  out  of  a  plate  ' 
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wtich  has  been  used  until  it  is  washed  and  cleaned.     A  used  leaf- 
plate  is  cast  away. 

At  home  a  Brdhman  wears  a  waistcloth.  On  going  out  he  winds 
a  scarf  or  rumdl  round  his  head,  and  puts,  on  a  coat,  a  waistcoat, 
and  a  sleeyeless  jacket.  Both  in  and  out  of  doors  the  women 
wear  a  robe  and  a  bodice.  The  robe  is  passed  round  the  waist  and 
the  lower  end  drawn  back  between  the  feet  and  tucked  into  the  waist- 
band behind,  the  robe  falling  on  each  side  of  the  end  that  is  drawn 
back  so  as  to  hide  the  limbs  nearly  to  the  ankle.  The  upper  end  of 
the  robe  is  drawn  from  the  waist  over  the  right  shoulder  and  is 
then  passed  across  the  bosom  and  tucked  into  the  waistband  on  the 
left  side.  The  bodice  has  a  back  and  short  sleeves  stopping  above 
the  elbow.  It  is  fastened  in  a  knot  in  the  middle  of  the  bosom. 
Children  under  six  are  allowed  to  play  about  the  house  without 
clothes.  Out  of  doors  boys  and  girls  wear  caps  and  coats  reaching  to 
the  knee.  After  six  years  of  age  a  girl  begins  to  wear  a  robe.  A 
boy  when  he  is  nine  or  ten,  that  is  after  he  has  been  girt  with  the 
sacred  thread,  wears  a  waistband  in  the  house  and  a  waistcloth 
when  he  goes  out.  Before  a  Brdhman  puts  on  a  new  waistcloth 
he  rubs  turmeric  and  red-powder  on  the  corners  at  both  ends,  and 
folding  it  lays  it  before  the  house  gods  and  prays  them  to  give  him 
a  better  garment  next  time.  Finally  before  it  is  worn  the  new 
gannent  is  sometimes  laid  across  the  back  of  a  horse. 

Yellow  robes  with  red  silk  borders  and  lace  fringes  called  pdtals 

are   a  favourite   dress  for   women  during  their  first   pregnancy. 

Red  or  crimson  silk  waistcloths  with  lace  borders  are  worn  both  by 

men  and  women  on  holidays.     The  rich  have  introduced  petticoats. 

Compared  with  the  women  the  men  wear  few  ornaments.     The  men 

wear   the   earring   called  bhikbdli,  finger  rings,  the  armlet  called 

pochi,  and  the  neck  ornaments  called  gap  and  kanth/i.   The  boys  wear 

pearl  earrings,  finger  rings,  the  bracelets  called  vdlds  and  todds,  gold 

or. silver  waistchains,  the  gold  necklaces  called  gaps  and  ktmthis,  and 

silver  anklets.     The  women  wear  on  their  heads  nags  or.  cobras, 

ketaks,  chandrahors  or  moons,  and  flowers  or  phuls  round  the  back 

hair.     Sometimes  the  hair  is  plaited  and  allowed  to  hang  down  the 

back  with  a  number  of  flowers  braided  with  the'  hair.     In  the  ears- 

they  wear  bugdis,  hdlis,  and  karhaphuls.  Their  nose-rings  are  of  three 

kinds,  a  ring  of  twenty  pearls  called  nath,  a  ring  of  four  or  five 

pearls  called  gddi,  and  a  ring  with  one  large,  pearl  called  mugati. 

The  neck  is  the  chief  object  of  decoration.     The  first  ornament  is 

the  lucky-thread  or  mangalsutra  which  is  tied  to  the  bride's  neck 

by  the  husband  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  Other  necklaces  called 

tikis,    are    of  many    kinds,  geji-tikis  gudin-tikis  and  vajra-tikis; 

.  circles  of  gold  coins,  putalis,  jamdKsars,  or  ehandrahdrs,  are  also 

worn.  Armlets  called  vdnkis  and  bdjubcmds  are  worn  above  the  elbow, 

and  wristlets  called  pailds  and  todds.    A  thick  broad  gold  or  silver 

belt  called  patta  clasps  the  waist  and  keeps  the  robe  tight.  Anklets 

of  silver  called  sarpolis  and  pcdjcms  adorn  the  feet,  and  silver  rings 

embellish   the  toes.     Young  children  wear  pearl  earrings    called 

\  mukhs  or  mudis  and  chalatumbs  or  bhokhars.     The  neck  is  adoi^ned 

with  a  circlet  called  hasU  and  gdthli  of  gold  coins  or  putalis  in  the 
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middle  of  wMcli  are  two  tiger  claws  worked  in  gold.  Nagmurgis  of 
gold  and  silver  are  worn  above  the  elbows  and  gold  hindlis- and 
gund^  .  round  the  wrists.  In  addition .  to  these  ornaments  male 
infants  wear  a  gold  or  silver  belt  round  the  loins  and  anklets  called 
halgadag  and  Mlgadag.  The  infant's  cap  or  jhulpi  is  adorned  with 
three  gold  flowers,  and  on  the  lap  is  fastened  an  arbeli  or  padak, 
studded  with  precious  stones.  Most  of  a  Brdhman's  savings  are 
invested  in  ornaments. 

A  Brahman  rises  early,  washes  his  hands  and  face,  and  repeats 
verses.  He  goes  to  the  backyard,  plucks  some  flowers  and  basil 
leaves  for  the  gods,  and  attends  to  his  business  till  ten  or  eleven. 
When  he  comes  home  he  bathes,  repeats  prayers,  worships  his  house 
gods,  and  dines.  After  dinner  he  takes  a  short  nap,  attends  to  his 
business,  visits  some  neighbouring  temple,  and  returns  home  in 
the  evening.  When  supper  is  ready  he  washes  his  hands  and  feet, 
prays,  eats,  and  goes  to  bed  between  nine  and  ten.  A  woman  rises 
early,  sweeps  the  house,  draws  water,  arranges  the  vessels  in  the 
cook-room,  removes  the  bedding,  and  lights  a  fire.  She  combs  her 
hair,  marks  her  brow  with  red-powder,  puts  on  her  nose  and  ear- 
rings, and  bathes.  She  puts  things  in  order  in  the  god's  room, 
arranges  the  vessels  of  worship,  rubs  sandalwood  to  powder,  and 
cooks.  When  dinner  is  ready  she  serves  it  to  the  people  of  the 
house,  and  after  they  have  dined  bows  to  the  house  gods  and  dines. 
She  removes  what  is  left,  cowdnngs  the  hearth  and  the  dining  place, 
and  washes  the  cooking  and  dining  vessels,  plates,  and  cups.  She 
then  washes  the  waistcloths  robes  and  bodices,  and  perhaps  the 
children's  clothes,,  and  prepares  cotton  wicks  and  leaf  plates.  After 
a,  short  nap,  she  sets  to  work  again,  cleaning  rice,  cutting  vegetables, 
cooking  and. serving  supper^  supping,  cowdunging  the  plac^  where 
supper  was  eaten,  and  cleaning  vessels,  and  then  goes  to  bed. 

The. customs  of  the  Belgaum' Brahmans  differ  little  from  those  of 
the  Dhdrvv;dr  Brd,hmans  which  are  given  in  the  Dharwar  Statistical 
Account.  In  religion,  Brahmans  are  either  VaishnaVs  or  Smarts* 
Vaishnav  men  mark  their  brow,  shoulders,  and  chest  with  lines  and 
marks  of  the  conch-shell  and  discus  in  yellow  sandalwood  or 
gopi-chandan  earth.  They  daily  mark  their  bodies  with  special 
metal  seals  bearing  Vishnu's  shell  and  discus.  Sm^rt  men  mark 
the  brow  with  a  single  or  double  level  line  of  sandal  and  Vishnav 
men  with  a  single  upright  line  of  gopi-chandan.  They,  also  mark  the 
shoulders  and  chest  with  level  lines.  The  wives  of  Yaishnavs  mark 
the  brow  with  an  upright  and  the  wives  of  Smd.rts  with  a  level  Hnti 
of  red-powder  or  hunhu.  Thej  rub  their  cheeks  and  arms  with 
turmeric  at  the  time  of  bathing  to  give  the  skin  a  yellowish  tinge. 
Both  married  and  unmarried  women  are  careful  to  rub  the  brow 
with  red-powder.  Widows  are  not  allowed  to  use  either  turmeric  or 
red-powder.  Their  heads  are  shaved,  and,  if-  they,  are  Vaishnavs, 
the  brow  is  marked  with  an  up-and-down  line  of  charcoal  or 
gopi-chandan  earth.  Their  priests  are  Brahmans  whom  they  treat 
with  great  respect.  They  observe  all  the  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts  and 
make  pilgrimages  to  Benares,  Rdmeshvar,  Venkatraman,  andGiri.or 
the  mountain  of  Venkatraman  in  the  Madras  Presidency.    The  head 
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of  the  Vaishnav  Brahmans  is  Madhvdchdrya  and  of  the  Smarts  is 
the  Shaukardch^rya.  These  two  pontiffs  settle  all  religious  disputes. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  well  off. 

Writers  include  three  castes  with  a  strength  of  426  or  0'05  per 
cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  98  (males  52,  females  46) 
were  Kayasth  Prabhus ;  284  (males  162,  females  122)  Mudliars  or 
Valalans ;  and  44  (males  20,  females  24)  Naidus. 

Ka'yasth.  PrabllUS  are  returned  as  numbering  ninety-eight  and 
as  found  chiefly  in  Belgaum  and  Chikodi.  Three  families  who  are 
settled  in Pargad  inKhandpur  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  Shivdji 
from  the  Kolaba  district.  One  of  these  three  families  has  the  title  of 
Subhedar,  and  enjoys  certain  cash  allowances.  The  other  Kayasth 
Prabhus,  who  are  in  Government  service,  are  all  from  the  KoMba 
district.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  The  local  Kdy'asths  are  darker 
and  stronger  than  those  of  Kolaba  or  Ratnagiri.  The  men  wear  the 
headscarf,  or  rwndl,  instead  of  the  turban ;  ia  other  respects  their 
dress  does  not  differ  from  that  of  their  castemen  in  the  Konkan.  They 
speak  Marathi  and  have  no  separate  dialect.  They  eat  fish,  mutton, 
and  game,  but  not  domestic  fowls.  -They  are  clean,  neat,  and  hard- 
working, hospitable  and  fond  of  show  and  pleasure.  Most  of  them 
are  landowners,,  and  a  few  who  have  come  from  Kolaba  are  in 
G-overnment  service.  Their  household  deities  are  Khandoba  and 
Bhavdni  Deshasth  Brdhmans  are  their  family  priests.  Caste 
disputes  are  settled  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  castemen.  The  Svdmi  of  Sankeshvar  is  their  religious  teacher 
or  guru.  They  burn  their  dead,  forbid  widow  marriage,  and  shave 
their  widows'  heads.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a 
.prosperous  class. 

Mud.lia''rs  or  Valalans  are  returned  as  numbering  284  and  as 
found  chiefly  in  the  town  and  sub-division  of  Belgaum.  They  are 
somewhat  dusky  in  colour  varying  from  light  brown  to  nearly  black. 
They  are  smaller  and  weaker  than  Lingdyats.  The  hair  is  always 
black  and  the  eyes  black,  bright,  and  intelligent.  Their  home 
tongue  is  Tamil.  They  are  clean,  neat^  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty, 
even-tempered,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  A  Mudli^r  is  most  kind  to 
his  relations.  If  he  is  prosperous,  relations  flock  to  him  from  all 
sides  and  take  up  their  abode  with  him.  Most  Mudlid,rs  are  land- 
owners. But  they  will  not  touch  the  plough  if  they  can  help  it, 
and,  as  a  rule,  do  all  field-work  with  the  help  of  hired  labour^  Some 
are  merchants,  shopkeepers,  Government  servants,  messengers,  and 
domestic  servants.  The  Commissariat  Department  is  full  of  Mudliars. 
Except  a  few  of  the  rich  who  own  large  and  comfortable  buildings/ 
their  houses  are  simple  and  small.  They  eat  rice,  vegetables,  fish,' 
muttoii,  and  fowls,  and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  a  waistcloth, 
a  shouldercloth,  and  a  coloured  rumdl  or  headcloth.  The  women 
wear  a  sTiortsleeved  bodice  and  a  coloured  robe  fourteen  to  eighteen 
feet  long,  covering  the  body  from  the  feet  to  the  neck.  They  wear 
precious  stones  and  pearls  in  the  ears,  pearlsinthenose,goldnecklace3 
and  bracelets,  and  silver  anklets  and  toe-rings.  Even  the  poorest 
must  wear  an  ornament  in  the  ear.  Widows  dress  in  white.  When  a 
child  is  born,  the  family  priest  is  sent  for  and  prepares  the  horoscope. 
B  80—13 
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Oa  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day  the  priest  is  called,  and  the 
child  is  nam&d.  The  parents  sit  on  the  ground,  and  the  mother 
takes  the  child  in  her  arms.  The  name  is  repeated  thrice  j  an 
offering  is  made  to  the  family  god;  the  family  priest  receives  a 
present  and  castefellows  are  given  a  feast.  Girls  are  generally 
married  between  eight  and  nine,  but  sometimes  not  until  they  have 
come  of  age.  When  a  man  is  on  the  point  of  death,  his  relations 
press  forward,  put  a  basil  leaf  and  a  few  drops  of  water  into  his 
mouth,  and  shout  the  name  of  God.  This  is  said  to  be  done  in  the 
hope  that  the  dying  person  may  go  to  heaven.  When  life  is 
gone  the  eldest  son  washes  the  head  and  anoints  it  with  oil.  The 
body  is  wrapped  in  a  new  cloth,  stretched  on  a  litter,  and  rice  and 
betelnut  are  laid  in  the  month.  The  women  weep  and  the  eldest 
son  walks  in  front  of  the  bier  holding  by  a  sti'ing  a  pot  with  fire. 
Between  the  chief  mourner  and  the  bier  come  musicians.  Only  men 
join  the  funeral  party.  If  the  dead  was  a  person  of  position,  cloths  are 
spread  on  the  ground  over  which  the  procession  passes,  the'  pieces 
being  at  once  picked  up  and  laid  again  in  front.  At  the  burning 
ground  the  body  is  laid  on  the  funeral  pile  with  the  feet  to  the 
south,  so  that  the  head  may  point  to  the  north.  The  mourners 
thrice  throw  a  few  grains  of  rice  over  the  corpse's  mouth.  The 
chief  mourner  walks  thrice  round  the  pile  with  a  lighted  torch  in 
his  hand  and  an  earthen  waterpot  on  his  shoulder.  He  thrusts  the 
lighted  torch  into  the  north  end  of  the  pile,  and  lets  the  waterpot 
fall  so  that  it  breaks  and  the  water  is  spilt.  The  chief  mourner 
bathes  in  a  running  stream  or  river,  and  goes  straight  home  without 
looking  back.  If  he  looks  back  it  is  believed  that  his  father's  sin 
will  come  on  his  head.  Hired  corpse- burners  do  what  more  is 
required  for  the  burning  of  thfe  body.  On  the  next,  day  the  chief 
mourner,  with  relations  and  friends,  goes  to  the  burning  ground, 
gathers  the  bones  and  ashes,  washes  them,  pours  milk  over  thern,  and 
places  them  in  a  small  earthen  pot.  This  pot  is  either  carried  to 
the  nearest  stream,  or  sent  to  some  sacred  river  and  buried  in  its 
sandy  bed.  Mourning  lasts  for  sixteen  days.  During  this  time  only 
one  meal  a  day  is  eaten.  On  the  seventeenth  the  caste  is  feasted,  and 
every  twelve  months  a  memorial  feast  is  held,  when  Brdhmans  are 
fed  and  presented  with  clothes.  The  Mudlidrs  are  a  religiotiis 
people  and  have  images  of  their  gods  in  their  houses.  They  treat 
their  priesst  who  are  Brdhmans  with  respect.  -  The  Mudlito 
formerly  had  a  strong  caste  organizatioui  and  settled  social  disputesS- 
at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Of  late  this  system  of  caste 
settlement  has  fallen  into  disfavour,  and  most  disputes  are  settled  in 
the  law  courts.  They  are  in  easy  circumstances,  not  scrimped  for 
food  or  for  clothes.  They  save  at  ordinary  times,  but  their  marriage 
and  other  special  expenses  swallow  their  savings.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school  and  take  to  new  pursuits.  On  the  whole  they  are  a 
rising  people. 

Na'idus,  numbering  forty-four,  are  found  only  inBelgaum.     They 
came  into  the  district  from  Madras  about  forty  .years  ago  in  search  o|- 
work. ,    They  have  no  subdivisions.     They  are  strong  and  well-made, ' 
and  in  colour  and  features  do  not  differ  from  Mudliars.     Their  home 
speech  is  Andhra  or  Telugu.     Most  of  them  live  in  houses  of  the 
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better  sort,  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.  Their  staple  food  is 
rice  and  Indian  millet,  but  they  eat  fish,  mutton,  fowls,  and  game, 
and  drink  liquor.  They  dress  like  Mudliars.  They  are  hardworking, 
even-tempered,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  They  are  writers,  traders, 
and  shopkeepers,  and  as  English  clerks  write  a  good  hand.  They 
eat  and  meet  socially  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Mudlidvs,  but 
they  do  not  marry  with  them.  They  worship  all  the  ordinary 
Br^hmanic  gods,  and  their  family  god  is  Venkatraman.  They 
respect  Brdhmans  and  employ  them  as  priests,  calling  them  to 
conduct  their  chief  ceremonies.  They  observe  all  Hindu  holidays 
and  fasts-  Their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Mudliars. 
They  are  bound  together  as  a  body.  Gaste  disputes  are  settled  by 
a  headman  called  Pesdi  Shetti,  who  is  chosen  from  among  the 
Niidus  in  consultation  with  the  headman  of  the  Mudlidr  caste. 
The  office  is  not  hereditary,  a  man  is  chosen  because  of  his  reputa- 
tion for  sense  and  wisdom.  They  snnd  their  children  to  school  and 
are  a  rising  class. 

Traders  include  eight  castes  with  a  strength  of  48,837  or  6-17 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  following  table  gives  the 

^®**^^^  '■  BsLQAUM  Traders. 


Cabtb. 

Males.  ^ 

Females. 

Total. 

Casts. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Biindekara  ... 
BMtiiis 
Gujar  V&nis... 
Jains 
Kalv&ris       ... 

633 

43 

68 

22,719 

36 

654 

27 

44 

22,272 

41 

1287 

70 

102 

44,991 

-77 

Komtis 
M&rvMis    ... 
N&rvekara  ... 

Total    ... 

91 
36 

1089 

67 

14- 

1013 

168 

60 

_     2102 

24,705 

24,132 

48,837 

Ba'ndekars,  that  is  people  of  Bdndivde  a  village  in  Goa,  are 
returned  as  numbering  1287  and  as  found  in  most  large  towns 
except.  Parasgad,  Gokak,  and  Athni.  They  say  they  fled  from 
Goa  to  escape  conversion  by  the  Portuguese,  and  some  families 
still  have  relations  in  Goa.  All  speak  Mard.thi  with  many  Konkan 
peculiarities  like  those  of  the  Shenvis.  They  are  divided  into 
Bandekars,  Panavres,  Sangameshvaris,  and  Pdtfee  Vanis,  who  do  not 
eat  together  or  intermarry.  Their  surnames  are  Bhogte,  Vanajari, 
Pilankar,  Nevaji,  Mahdjan,  Patgaskar,  Bandivdekar,  and  Karmalkar. 
Sameness  of  surname  does  not  prevent  marriage.  The  names  in 
common  use  among  men  are,  Venkteshshet,  Edmshet,  Vithushet, 
Pdndushet,  and  Mahddevshet  j  and  among  women,  Eukmini,  Kashi, 
Vithabdi,  and  Sundari.  They  rank  with  Shudras  but  hold  themselves 
superior  to  Mardthds  with  whom  they  do  not  eat,  though  a  Maratha 
eats  food  cooked  by  them.  They  have  no  family  stocks  or  gotras. 
They  look  like  Narvekars,  being  of  middle  size,  dark,  strong,  and 
muscular.  Most  live  in  untidy  ill-cared  for  houses  with  walls  of  mud 
and  tiled  roofs.  They  have  a  couple  of  servants  and  keep  dogs,  goats, 
cows,  buffaloes,  and  bullocks.  Their  every-day  food  is  rice,  pulse, 
millet,  vegetables,  milk,  curds,  and  butter.  'They  eat  fish  and  crabs, 
and  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  fowls,  and  wild  hog.  They  give  feasts 
at  marriages  and  on  the  anniversary  of  their  fathers'  deaths.  They 
do  not  offer  the  animals  to  a  god  before  they  eat  them,  nor  do  they  eat 
animal  food  on  holidays.    They  are  said  to  have  taken  to  flesh-eating 
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find  to  liquor-drinkiiQg  since  their  arrival  in  Belganm.  All  smoke 
tobacco  and  some  smoke  hemp.  It  is  the  cost  and  not  any  religious 
scruple  that  prevents  them  regularly  eating  animal  food,  _  They  are 
hardworking,  honest,  sober,  thrifty,  even-tempered,  hospitable,  and 
orderly.  They  are  grain-sellers  and  grain-parchers,  selling  rice,  millet, 
wheatj  pulse,  sugar,  oil,  and  parched  grain.  They  buy  from  Grujars 
and  other  wholesale  dealers.  Their  boys  begin  as  apprentices  and,  at 
twelve  years  of  age  know  their  work  thoroughly.  Their  occupation 
is  steady,  neither  improving  nor  falling.  ■  Wedding  and  other  special 
expenses  have  thrown  some  of  them  in  debt.  They  borrow  at  about 
twelve  per  cent  a  year.  They  do  not  differ  in  religion  or  customs 
from  the  Narvekars.  Their  house  gods  are  Nagesh,  Eavalnath,  and 
Lakhsmi,  whose  temples  are  in  Goa.  Their '  priests  are  Deshasth 
Brahmans  to  whom  they  show  much  respect  ;  their  religious  head  is 
the  Shankard,chdrya  of  Sankeshvar.  They  either  bury  or  burn  the 
dead.  They  form  an  organized,  social  body  settling  disputes 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  till  they  are  about  twelve.  They  do  not  take  tonew  pursuits 
but  are  steady  and  fairly  prosperous. 

Bha'tia'S,  with  a  strength  of  seventy,  are  found  only  in  Belgaum 
andChikodi.  They  have  come  from  Catch  through  Bombay  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  They  speak  Cutohi  and  look  like  Gujardt  Vanis. 
They  are  strong,  sturdy,  inclined  to  stoutness,  and  some  of  them  fair 
with  handsome  regular  features.  Most  live  in  la,rge  well-built 
houses  with  walls  of  stone  and  tiled  roofs  ;  and  have  chairs,  tables, 
boxes,  metal  pots  and  silver  cups  3,nd,  drinking  vessels.  They  have 
generally  a  horse,  two  or  three  cows,  a  couple  of  buffaloes  and 
bullocks,  and  "servants.  Their  staple  food  is  wheat,  rice,  pulse,  - 
vegetables,  and  butter.  -  They  are  strict  vegetarians.  ■  They  take 
no  intoxicating  drinks,  but  smoke  and  chew  tobacco.  The  men 
and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  dress  and  have  a  special 
liking  for  gay  colours.  Except  that  they  wear  a  Gnjarati  coat  and 
Hindustani  shoes,  the  men  dress  like  Deshasth  Brahmans.  They 
formerly  wore  the  double-peaked  Bh^tia  turban  but  they  now  use  a 
silver-bordered  headscarf.  The  women  wear  a  shortsleeved  bodice,  a 
petticoat,  and  a  robe.  They  are  clean,  neat,  hardworking,  and  sober, 
but  hot-tempered.  They  mostly  deal  in  cotton,  grain,  cocoanuts,  j, 
betelnuts,  dates,  cocoa-kernels,  sugar,  butter,  oil,  and  iron.  Their 
chief  dealings  are  with  Hubli,  Vengurla,  and  Bombay.  They  are 
bold  and  skilful  traders,  and  are  prosperous  and  well-to-do.  They 
worship  the  usual  Br^hmanic  gods  and  their  chief  god  is  Krishna. 
They  respect  Brahmans  and  call  Deshasth  Brdhmans  to  conduct 
their  ceremonies,  except  that  for  their  marriages  they  bring  a  Pokarua  ' 
Brd,hman  from  Bombay.  They  make  pilgrimages  to  Benares, 
Mathura,  DwArka,  Ayodhya,  Gaya,  Pray^g,  Pandharpur,  Gokarrt, 
and  Edmeshvar.  They  are  Vaishnavs  of  the  Vallabhdchdrya  sect. 
They  burn  their  dead,  ^hey  do  not  allow  widows  to  marry,  but  do 
not  force  them  to  shave  their  heads.  Bhdtias  have  a  strong  caste 
association  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school.  They  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  new  opening  or  industry,  a,nd  seem  likely  to  hold  the  place  >. 
they  have  gained  as  the  leading  traders  in  the  district.  ^ 
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Gujara't  Va'nis,  generally  called  Gujar  V^nis,  with  a  strength 
gi  l(J2j  are  scattered  over  the  district  and  are  settled  in  large 
numbers  in  Ohikodi.  Most  of  them  have  been  in  the  district  for  three 
generations.  They  are  of  middle  sizOj  fair^  strong,  and  healthy. 
Their  home  tongue  is  Gujarati  mixed  with  Hindustani,  and  besides 
their  home  tongue  most  of  them  speak  both  Hindustd,ni  and  Marathi. 
They  are  active,  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty^  and  hospitable.  They 
are  less  exacting  and  more  popular  than  Marwar  Vdnis.  They  live 
as  shopkeepers,  grocers,  moneylenders,  pearl-merchants,  grain  and 
cloth  dealers,  and  sellers  of  butter,  oil,  and  other  miscellaneous 
articles.  Many  Gujarat  shopkeepers  are  permanently  settled  in 
Belgaum  villages.  A  few  who  have  become  landowners  do  not  till 
with  their  own  hands,  but  employ  field  labourers  whose  work 
they  supervise.  Except  helping  in  village  shops,  the  women 
and  children  add  nothing  to  the  men's  earnings.  Most  of 
them  live  in  good  two-storied  houses  with  walls  of  stonO'  and 
tiled  roofs.  Their  houses  are  clean  and  well- kept  and  the  walls  are 
painted  with  bright  fantastic  colours.  They  are  strict  vegetarians. 
They  have  servants  and  clerks  and  keep  cows  and  buffaloes.  The 
clerks  usually  belong  to  their,  own  caste.  When  castemen  are  not 
available  they  employ  Brdhmans  or  qualified  men  of  any  of  the  other 
higher  local  castes.  A  clerk's  salary  variesfrom  £10  toi  12  (Rs.lOO- 
120)  a  year,  which  is  paid  either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  instalments 
every  three  or  four  months.  A  clerk  keeps  the  accounts  and  writes 
the  khatdvni  or  daybook.  They  sometimes  act  as  their  masters* 
agents  buying  and  selling  goods  for  him.  A  clerk  generally  enters 
a  trader's  service  about  eighteen  and  has  finished  his  training  by 
twenty-four.  The  men  wear  the  small  tightly-wound  Gujarat  Vani 
turban  or  a  headscarf,  a  long  coat,  a  waistcloth,  and  a  shouJder- 
cloth.  Except  the  turban  there  is  no  difference  between  the  dress 
of  the  Gujardt  an,d  the  local  trader.  The  women  draw  the  upper 
end  of  the  robe  over  the  left  instead  of  over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
not  tuck  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet.  They  are  either  Shravdka 
that  is  Jains,  or  Meshris  that  is  Vaishnavs  of  the  Vallabhacharya  sect. 
The  Gujarat  Jains  do  not  dine  or  have  any  social  intercourse  with  the 
Belgaum  Jains.  Both  classes  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  destruction 
of  life.  They  keep  marriage  relations  with  Gujarat  and  spend  large 
sums  in  marrying  their  children.  Marriages  are  generally  celebrated 
in  Belgaum,  ])\it  when  they  cannot  get  a  suitable  local  match  they 
go  to  Gujardt.  Most  of  their  savings-  are  spent  on  their  children's 
marriages.  Though  they  do  not  allow  widow  marriage,  they  do 
not  always  enforce  the  rule  that  a  widow's  head  should  be 
shaved.  The  married  dead  are  burnt-  and  the  unmarried  dead  are 
buried.  When  a  death  occurs  in  a  family  the  female  relations  and 
caste  women  beat  their  breasts.  They  have  their  own  Gujarat 
Brdhman  priests  who  generally  live  in  their  houses.  Gujardt  Vania 
keep  most  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  during  the  BivdWholidajs  in 
November  worship  the  goddess  Lakshmi  in  their  shops.  They  have 
a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  castemen  generally.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  are  a  well-to-do  people. 

Jains  are  returned  as  nuilibering  44,991  and  as  found  all  over 
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^apter  III.       the  district,  chiefly  in  large  villages.  They  are  divided  into  Shetvals, 
'oviUation         Chaturtharas,  Bogars,  and  Panchams,  who  eat  together  but  do  not 
intermarry.     Both  men  and  women  look  like  Ling%ats.     The  men 
Tbadbrs.  wear  a  tnft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  shave  the  moustache 

Jairu.  Ij^^  jjq|.  ^]^g  beard  or  whiskers.     They  rub  sandal-ashes  on  their " 

brow  and  wear  the  sacred  thread.   The  women  mark  their  brow  with 
red-powder  and  wear  the  lucky  marriage-string  or  mangalsutra.  They 
speak  Kdinarese.     They  are  clean,  neat,  hardworking,  hospitable,  and 
timid.  They  are  merchants,  traders,  husbandmen,  and  labourers,  and 
a  few  are  in  Government  service.     Most  Jains  live  in  bouses  of  the 
better  class  two  storeys  high  and  with  walls  of  brick.     Tbey  rear 
cows,  buffaloes,  oxen,  and  .horses,  and  have  metal  vessels  in  their 
houses.    They  seldom  use  European  articles  of  furniture.     Their  daily 
food  is  Indian  millet,  bread,  rice,  vegetables,  milk,  and  curds.     They 
do  not  touch  assafcetida.     They  eat  only  in  the  daytime  before  sunset. 
The  men  wear  silk  or  woollen  waistcloths  while  cooking,  dining,  and 
worshipping  the  house  gods.     The  men  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  a  coat, 
and  a  headscarf,  and  a  second  waistcloth  hangs  from  their  shoulders. 
The  women  wear  a  bodice  and  a  robe  without  passing  the-  skirt  back 
between  the  feet.     On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the 
goddess  Satvai  is  worshipped,  and  on  the  thirteenth  the  child  is  named 
and  the  caste  people  are  feasted.     During  the  first  year  of  a  boy's  life 
his  head  is  shaved  except  a  t.uft  of  hair  on  the  crown.     In  his  seventh 
year  the  munj  or  thread-ceremony  is  performed  when  the  boy  is  girt 
with  the  sacred  thread;    A  girl  should  be  married  after  she  is  four 
and  before  she  comes  of  age.     Betrothal  is  confirmed  by  the  boy's 
parents  presenting  the   girl  with  an  ornament,  and   after  this  the 
marriage  ceremony  can  be  performed  at  any  time  before  the  girl 
comes  of  age.     Before  the  wedding  a  ceremony  called  bhdstagi  is 
observed  and  sugar  and  packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves  are  offered 
to   relations  and  friends.     The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed 
with  turmeric  on  the  day  before  the  marriage,'  and  in  the  evening  a 
ceremony"  called     boundary- worship   or    simantjoiya  is  performed 
when-  the   boy  is   visited   by  the  girl's  parents,    worshipped,  and 
presented  with  clothes  and  ornaments.     Before  the  time   appointed 
for  joining  hands  the  house  gods  are  worshipped  and  the  boy  and  girl 
at  their  homes  are  rubbed    with  turmeric  and  bathed  four  times 
in  hot  water.    Then  the  boy  is  seated  on  a  horse  and  with  music . 
and  a  party  of  relations  and  friends  goes  to  the  girl's   house.     Here 
the  priests  repeat  verses  and  the  guests  throw  rice  mixed  with  red- 
powder  on  the  heads  of  the  boy  and  girl,  and   the  couple   throw 
garlands  of  flowers  round  each  other's  necks.     The  festivities  last  for 
a  week  among  the   rich,   sumptuous  -dinners  being  given  daily  to 
relations,  friends,  and   castefellows,  and,  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  women,  the  boy  and  girl  daub  one  another  with  sandal  and  red- 
powder  and  play  games  of  luck  with  betelnuts.     The  expenses  vary 
from   £100  (Rs.  1000)  among  the  rich  to  £2   (Rs.  20)  among  the 
poor,  with  whom  marriage  lasts  only  a  day  or  two  days  at  most.     They 
burn  their  dead.     On  the  third  day  they  gather  the  ashes  and  bones   ' 
and  throw  them  into  a  riverorthe  nearest  stream.     On  the  tenth  day 
rice  balls  are  offered  to  crows.     On  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  days 
x-elations  and  castefellows  are  feasted.    The  higher  classes,  such  as 
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merchants  and  traders,  do  not  allow  widow  marriage,  but  husbandmen 
and  labourers  practise  it  freely.  The  Jain  widow  is  stripped  of  her 
bangles  but  her  head  is  not  shaven.  During  her  monthly  sickness 
a  woman  is  held  impure  for  four  days  and  is  purified  by  bathing  in 
water.^  The  Shetvdls  and  Ohaturtharus  are  greatly  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur  and  Tuljapnr.  The  Panchams  are 
the  followers  of  Lakmeshvar  Svdmi  who  lives  at  Kolhapur.  The 
Teacher  or  guru  of  the  Shetvals  is  Dimudra-  Kartik  who  lives  at 
Hombad  near  Hondvar,  and  the  Teacher  of  the  BogarsisBalutkargun 
who  lives  at  Mdlkhed  in  the  NizAm's  dominions.  The  Ohaturtharus' 
Teachers  have  their  head-quarters  at  Kurundvdd  thirty-five  miles 
west  of  Athni.  The  Jains  Jiave  theirownpriestsaud  do  not  employ 
Brahmans.  They  fast  on  the  eighth  and  fourteenth  day  of  every 
fortnight,  and  keep  the  regular  Hindu  holidays.  They  do  not  admit 
men  of  other  castes  into  their  community.  If  any  one  of  them  eats 
or  intermarries  with  any  one  who  is  not  a  Jain  he  is  excommunicated. 
Each  of  the  four  local  communities,  Shetvals,  Ohaturtharus,  Bogars, 
and  Panchams,  has  its  own  Teacher  or  svdmi  who  has  power  to  fine  or 
8xeommunicate.  Those  who  are  put  out  of  caste  may  rejoin  it  by 
the  payment  of  a  fine.  A  few  Jains  send  their  boys  to  school.  Asa 
class  they  are  well-to-do. 

Ealvaris,  with  a  strength  of  seventy-seven,  are  found  in  the  town 
of  Belgaum.  They  came  into  the  district  about  forty  years  ago  from 
Oawnpur  in  Upper  India.,  They  live  in  houses  of  the  better  sort  with 
walls  of  mud  and  tiled  roofs.  Their  staple  food  is  rice,  wh^at,  pulse, 
butter,  and  vegetables.  They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats, 
pigeons,  and  partridges.  They  eat  animal  food  on  holidays  and  at 
any  other  tinde  when  they  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  They  drink  country 
and  foreign  liquor  and  smoke  tobacco.  The  men  dress  like  Kilnbis, 
the  only  peculiarity  being  that  they  pass  both  ends  of  the  waistcloth 
between  their  legs.  Formerly  they  wore  a  headscarf  or  pheta,  a 
cap,  or  a  turban  folded  after  the  Marwari  fashion  j  they  have  now 
adopted  the  Marafcha  style.  The  women  wear  a  short  bodice  and 
petticoat  over  which  they  roUa  robe  ovsddi  drawing  one  end  across  the 
right  shoulder.  The  women  mark  their  brows  with  red-powder  or 
Zcwra&M,  and  wear  glass  bangles  but  not  the  lucky  necklace  or  mangal- 
sutra.  They  are  clean,  neat,  and  hardworking,  but  hot-tempered. 
They  are  moneylenders  and  messengers.  They  worship  the  ordinary 
Brdhmanic  and  local  gods,  and  pay  special  respect  to  Mahadev.  They 
have  no  images  in  their  houses.  Their  priests  are  Sarvariya  BrAh- 
mans  to  whom  they  show  much  respect.  They  keep  the  usual  Hindu 
holidays.  They  have  no  spiritual  head  or  guide,  but  have  faith  in 
lucky  and  nnlucky  days-  regarding  which  they  consult  their  priests. 
They  name  their  children  on  the  day  of  birth.  "When  a  girl  becomes 
ten  or  twelve  years-  ol.d,  her  father  seeks  a  husband  fov  her  of  not 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  When  he  finds  a  suitable  lad  he  goes 
to  the  lad's  father  and  they  talk  over  the  matter  in  company  with  near 
relations  and  friends.  After  they  have  settled  the  Sum  to  be  given  to 
the  boy,  which  varies  from£10  to  £50  (Rs.  100-500),  thegirPs  father 
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hands  packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves  and  retires.  Next  the  girl'p 
parents  send  2s.  (Ee.  1),  Id.  (J  anna),  a  piece  of  turmeric  rootj  and 
some  betelnut  and  leaves  to  the  boy's  parents,  and  the  marriage  is 
considered  settled.  On  a  lucky  day  both  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed 
with  turmeric  at  their'homesandatthe  luCky  moment  a  cloth  is  held 
between  them  and  the  priest  repeats  marriage  verses,  and  rice  is 
thrown  on  their  heads.  Packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves  are  handed 
round  and  the  priest  retires.  Two  or  three  days  after  a  feast  is  held, 
but  .the  parents  of  the  bride  never  eat  at  the  bridegroom's  house. 
When  a  Kalvari  dies  the  chief  mourner  has  his  moustache  shaved  on 
the  ninth  day  if  the  dead  is  a  female,  and  on  the  tenth  day  if  the  dead 
is  a  male.  On  the  thirteenth  a  feast  is  given  to  the  castemen.  They 
are  bound  together  as  a  body,  and  settle  social  disputes  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  men.  They  send  their  children  to 
school,  taking  away  their  girls  at  ten  and  their  boys  at  fifteen.  They 
are  a  well-to-do  class. 

Komtis,  with  a  strength  of  158,  are' found  in  small  numbers 
over  the  whole  district.  They  are  said  to  have  come  to  Belgaum 
from  Madras.  They  call  themselves  Vaishyas.  As  a  class  they  are 
dark,  strong,  and  regular  featured.  Their  home  tongue  is  Telugu. 
They  are  hardworking,  even-tempered,  thrifty,  and  hospitable.  They 
deal  in  grain,  spices,  clothes  and  jewels,  act  as  moneychangers, 
make  necklaces  of  sweet  basil  beads,  make  snuff,  till, '  and  work  as 
writers  and  clerks.  In  poor  families  the  elder  women  help  in  the 
shop,  stitch  leaf  plates,  and  parch  pulse.  Few  Komtis  wear  the  sacred 
thread  and  some  like  the  Lingayats  hang  a  ZOTgr  round  their  necks. 
They  allow  polygamy,  and  forbid  widow  marriage,  but  seldom  force 
the  widow  to  shave  her  head.  Their  headman,  who  is  called  sheti, 
is  required  to  be  present  at  all  their  ceremonies.  He  settles  their 
social  disputes  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  men.     Komtis  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  a  rising  class,  , 

Ma'rva'dis,  or  MIewae  Vanis,  are  a  small  community  numbering 
about  fifty  scattered  over  the  district.  They  say  they  have  come 
from  Marwar  for  trade  purposes  within  the  last  fifty  years.  They  are 
of  two  main  divisions,  Shrdvaks  or  Jains  and  Meshris  or  Vaishnavs, 
who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  men  wear  a  lock  of 
hair  curling  over  each  temple  and  a  top-knot.  They  formerly  wore 
beards,  but  of  late  they  have  taken  to  shaving  the  face  except 
the  moustachfl.  They  speak  a  little  Kanarese  and  Marathi,  but  their- 
home  tongue  is  Marwari.  They  are  hardworking,  miserly, and  sober. 
They  are  notorious  usurers  and  unscrupulous  in  their  dealings. 
Husbandmen  who  fall  into  their  power  are  generally  treated  without 
consideration  or  pity.  They  deal  in  cloth,  grain,  and  spices,  but 
the  chief  source  of  their  profits  is  moneylending.  They  live  in 
houses  generally  one  storey  high,  with  walls  of  brick  and  stones 
and  tiled  roofs.  They  have  cattle  and  servants  generally  Kunbis  ot 
Musalmd.ns,  whom  they  pay  6s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  3-6)  a  month.  They 
have  also  a  clerk  or  two,  a  man  of  their  own  caste,  who  is  paid  £7 
10s.  to  £20  (Rs.  75-200)  a  year.  They  are  strict  vegetarians,  and 
drink  no  liquor.-  The  men  dress  in  small  tightly- wound  red  and 
yellow  or  pink  turban,  a  tight-fitting  fuUtailed  coat,  and  a  waistcloth. 
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The  women  wear  an  open-backed  bodioe^  a  petticoat  and  a  robe  or 
oAni,  whose  upper  end  is  drawn  from  the  band  of  the  petticoat 
and  falls  like  a  veil  over  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  face.  They 
wear  a  gold  armlet  above  the  elbow  and  gold  and  bone  bracelet^. 
To  marry  their  boys  many  go  to  their  native  country  and  give  the 
girl's  parents  £10  to  £100  (Rs.  100 -1000).  A  week  to  three  weeks 
before  a  marriage  the  bridegroom's  and  bride's  parents  form 
separate  processions  called  bind(>ris,  and  move  through  the  streets. 
They  burn  their  dead.  They  do  not  allow  widow  marriage,  but 
do  not  shave  their  widows  heads.  The  Shravaks  are  said  to 
worship  Vishnu  and  BdMji,  as  well  as  their  own  saints  or  Tirthankars. 
They  have  their  own  Mdrwar  Brdhmans,  who  officiate  as  priests  in 
their  houses  and  perform  their  religious  ceremonies.  They  fast  on 
the  second,  sixth,  eighth,  and  tenth  day  of  the  first  fortnight  of 
Bhddrapad  or  September,  and  keep  the  lea^ding  Hindu  holidays. 
Their  social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They 
teach  their  boys  themselves,  and  are  well-to-do,  carrying  away  large 
fortunes  when  they  return  to  their  native  country. 

Na'rvekars,  or  inhabitants  of  Narve  in  Goa,  are  returned  as 
numbering  2102,  and  as  found  in  Khdn^pur,  Belgaum,  Sampgaon, 
Chikodi,  and  Parasgad.  They  are  said  to  have  come  into  the 
district  about  two  hundred  years  ago  for  purposes  of  trade.  They 
call  themselves  Vaishyas,  and  have  no  subdivisions.  They  are  fair 
and  their  women  are  well-made.  They  speak  Konkan-Mardthi, 
and  live  in  substantial  buildings  with  tiled  roofs.  The  well-to-do, 
among  the  men,  and  all  the  women  dress  like  Brdhmans  and  the 

Soorer  men  like  Mardthds.  Their  staple  food  is  rice,  pulse,  and 
ndian  millet-bread,  but  they  eat  fish  and  fl6sh  and  drink  liquor. 
They  eat  twice  a  day  at  noon  and  between  eight  and  nine  at  night. 
They  are  clean,  hardworking,  sober,  and  hospitable.  They  are 
moneylenders  and  grocers,  dealing  in  clarified  butter  and  cloth. 
Some  of  them  parch  rice,  and  make  and  sell  sweetmeats,  while 
others  are  husbandmen.  Their  women  and  their  children  of  sixteen 
and  over  help  them  in  their  work,  and  they  generally  have  small 
sums  of  money  at  their  credit.  They  do  not  work  as  labourers. 
They  name  their  children  when  they  are  twelve  days  old,  clip  their 
boys'  hair  for  the  first  time  when  they  are  between  two  and  five, 
and  invest  them  with  the  sacred  thread  at  the  time  of  marriage. 
They  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of  age,  and  their  boys 
generally  before  they  are  twenty.,  They  do  not  allow  widow 
marriage.  They  are  Shaivs  and  worship  Mahddev,  Ganpati, 
BhagvatijEanakMevi,  Yellamma,  RAmling,  Venkatpati,  Mhdlsa,  and 
Tuk^i.  The  ordinary  Mardtha  Brdhmans  are  their  priests.  They 
keep  all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Benares, 
Gokarn,Mahd,baleshvar,  and  Yellamma  in  Belgaum.  In  common  with 
other  Hindas,  they  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying. 
Petty  disputes  are  settled  by  the  men  of  the  caste.  More  serious 
matters,  as  when  a  widow  becomes  pregnant,  when  a  girl  comes  of  age 
before  she  is  married,  and  when  a  member  of  the  caste  eats  with  a 
person  of  another  caste,  are  referred  to  the  Svami  of  Sankeshvar 
when  he  visits  the  district  in  his  yearly  tour.  The  Nd,rvekars  send 
their  boys  to  school,  and  are  a  rising  class. 
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Husbandmen  include  thirteen  classes,  with  a  strength  of  208,074 
or  26"29  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  The  following  statement 
gives  the  details : 

Beloa  uu  Husbandubn. 


CliASS. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Cl,ASS. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Chhatris 

Guravs 

Han  bars 

KamMis 

Kulmarus 

Kunbis 

Lam&ns 

Lon&ris 

7126 

698 

7086 

11 

36 

21,546 

662 

299 

■7163 

704  _ 

■  7083 

S 

39 

21,105 

414 

309 

14,289 

1402 

14,169 

19 

76 

42,6.51 

976 

608 

MarMhis      ... 
MithgiTdSs  ... 
Badil 
Rajputs 
Tiiaris 

Total    ... 

-  60,368 

3163 
1343 

2819 

68,944 

3147 
1364 
2753 

119,302 

1310 
2697 
8672 

106,051 

103,023 

208,074 

Chhatris,  or  Khetris,  are  returned  as  numbering  14,289  and 
as  found  all  over  the  district.  They  seem  to  be  .long  settled  in  the 
district  and  are  said  to  have  no  tradition  of  any  former  home.  They 
have  no  subdivisions.  Families  having  the  same  surname  do  not 
intermarry.  They  are  dark  and  tall  and  speak  KAnarese.  Most 
of  them  live  in  thatched  huts  and  dress  like  cultivating  MarAth% 
Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables ; 
bat  they  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  domestic  fowl."?,  and 
game.  The  monthly  food  expenses  of  a  family  of  six  is  about  16s. : 
(Rs.  8).  They  are  clean  but  hot-tempered,  and  work  as  husbandmen, 
village  servants,  and  labourers.  Their  customs  do  not  differ; 
from  those  of  Kunbis  with  whom  they  eat.  Their  family  gods  are  ^ 
Venkoba  and  MAruti,  and  their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmans. 
They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  holidays  and  fast  either  on  Saturday  or 
on  Sunday.  Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  meetings  of  the 
castemen.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  nor  take  to  new- 
pursuits,  but  are  a  steady  class. 

Guravs  are  returned  as  numbering  1402  and  as  found  chiefly  in 
Athni,  Chikodi,  and  GokAk.     They  are  strong  and  well-made  with 
regular  features.     The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  but  neither  the  beard 
nor  whiskers.     The  home  speech  of  most  of  the  Guravs  is  Kd,narese,| 
but  those  in  XhAnapur,    Belgaum,   and    Chikodi   speak   Mard,tHi. 
They  are  honest,  sober,  even-tempered,  and  hospitable.     Some  serve 
at  the  shrines  of  the  village  gods  and  live  on  the  villagers'  offerings, 
of  food  and  grain.     At  harvest  time  the  villagers  give  them  a  smalll 
share   of   the    grain.      A    few    hold  rent-free  lands  in  return  for 
performing  the    service  in  certain  temples.     They  are  husbandmen;.^ 
and  musicians,  beating  drums  and  playing  fiddles.     They  accompany 
dancing-girls  when  they  go  to  perform  on  festive  occasions,  and  also 
teach  them  to  sing  and  dance.     A  majority  of  them  live  by  selling 
leafplates,  which  they  supply -without  charge  to  public   servants  on 
tour  and  to  villagers  who  give  them  a  share  of  the -crop.     Theife 
women  and  children  help  them  in  their  work.     Some  ieep  cows  and 
she-buffaloes,  and  sell  milk  and  butter."   Their  houses/are  small 
and  ill-furnished,  with  nothing  .but  a  few  earthen  pots  and  one  or 
two  blankets  and  waistcloths.    They  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor.^ 
Their  staple  food  consists  of  Indian  millet,  rice,  vegetables;  and;' 
pulse.     Indoors  the  men  wear  a  waistcloth,  and  out  of  doors  they 
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draw  a  second  cloth  over  the  shoulders,  and  either  wear  a  turban  or 
roll  a  handkerchief  round  the  head.  Their  women  wear  the  robe 
and  bodice,  but  do  not  pass  the  end  of  the  robe  between  the  feet. 
The  average  monthly  expenses  of  a  family  of  six  vary  from  14s..  to 
£1  (Rs.7-10).s  They  worship.,  the  goddess  Pachvi  or  Satvdi  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  and  name  the  child  on  the 
thirteenth.  Their  marriage  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Gondhlis. 
Brdhmans- officiate  at  their  marriages.  They  allow  widow  marriage^. 
They  burn  their  dead  and  throw  the  ashes  into  a  running  stream  on 
the  third  day.  They  offer  a  ball  of  rice  to  the  crows  on  the  tenth,, 
and  .perform  the  shrdddha  ceremony  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
when  they  feast  the  caste.  They  are  a  religious  people..  Their  chief 
gods  are  Shiv,  Vishnu,  Ravalna-th,  and  Mdruti.  Their  priests  are 
the  ordinary  Mardtha  Brdhmans.  They  do  not  become  ascetics. 
They  have  no  gurus  or  religious  teacher,  and  they  never  go  on, 
pilgrimage.  They  say  they  do  not  believe  in  Qorcery  or  witchcraft, 
but  they  have  faith  in  soothsaying.  The  local  soothsayers  are 
generally  learned  Deccan  Brdhmans,  well  versed  in  astronomy,  who 
are  consulted  in  cases  of  sickness..  They  keep  the  usual  Hindu 
holidays.  They  have  no  headman  and.  settle  their  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  are  a  falling  people.  The  demand  for  their  leaf  plates  has  of 
late  greatly  fallen  as  most  people  now  make  their  own  plates. 

Hanbars  are  returned  as  numbering  14,169  and  as  found  all 
over  the  district.  They  are  numerous  in  the  hilly  tracts  of 
Belgauin,  Khandpur,  and  Chikodi.  Of  late  they  have  been  obliged 
to  live  in  or  near  villages  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  reserved" 
■forests..  They  are  divid.ed  into  Hosa  or  New  Hanbars  and  Hale  or  Old 
Hanbars  who  eat  together  and  intermarry.  They  are  dark,  tall,,  and 
strong,  with  regular  features,  thin  lips,  high  nose,  and  lank  hair..  The 
men  wear  the  top-knot  often  in  a  matted  state,  and  the  moustache. 
Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi.  They  generally  live  in  houses  with 
thatched  roofs  and  walls  of  wooden  planking.  Those  living  in 
villages  dress  like  Kunbis  and  those  in  the  hilly  tracts  in  a  loin- 
cloth, a  waistcloth,  and  a  small  piece  of  cloth  rolled  round  the  head. 
Their  staple  food  is  rice,  jvdri,  and  rdgi  or  sdva  bread,  but  they  eat 

-  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  smoke  gdnja  and  both  chew 
and  smoke  tobacco.  They  are  dirty  and  hot-tempered,  but  thrifty 
and  honest.  Some  keep  cows  and  she-buffaloes,  the  cows  worth 
£1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20)  and  the  buffaloes  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30). 
They  sell  milk  and  butter.  Those  who  live  in  villages  and  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  district  are  either  husbandmen  or  day-labourers,! 
The  labourers  are  paid  by  the  day  either  in  cash  at  the  rate  of  3'd. 
(2  as.)  for  a  man,  2J(?.  {1^  as.)  for  a  woman,  and  1  ^d.  (1  an.)  for  a  child 
over  thirteen  J  when, paid  in  grain  it  is  generally  Indian  millet  at  the. 
daily  rate  of  4-6  pounds  (2-3  shers).  The  Hanbars  are  peasant- 
holders,  under-hplders,  and  field- labourers.  They  ,  grow  both 
watered  and  dry  crops.  They  are  skilful  husbandmen  being  helped 
by  their  „women  and  their  children  of   over  twelve   or  thirteen. 

: .Their  household  gods -are  Mdruti  and  Yellamma,  Their  family 
priests  are  Deshasth  Brahmans  who  officiate  at  their  marriages,  and 
are  consulted  for  lucky  days  and  names  for  their  children.     They 
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say  they  do  notfoelieve  iu' witchcraft  or  sorcery,  but  have  faith  in 
soothsaying.  When  a  soothsayer  is  consulted  a  packet  of  betelnut 
and  leaves  and  a  copper  coin  or  two  are  laid  before  hi^,  and  he  opens 
his  book  and  after  pondering  over  it  gives  an  answer.  The  Hanbars 
fast  on  Friday,  and  keep  the  usual  Hindu  holidays.  They  have  no 
headman  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  as  a  class  are  poor  aUd 
unprosperous. 

Ka'raa'this,^  with  a  strength  of  nineteen,  are  found  only  iii 
Belgaum.  They  say  that  they  came  from  the  Madras  Karnatak  about 
sixty  years  ago  in  search  of  food.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  They 
look  like  Mardthas  and  speak  Telugu  at  home  and  Marathi  out  of 
doors."  They  live  in  small  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  tiled  roofs. 
Their  houses  are  neither  neat  nor  clean  and  they  rear  no  useful  or 
pet  animals.  They  are  great  eaters  but  not  good  cooks.  Their  every- 
day food  is  rice,  Indian  millet,  pulse,  and-  vegetables.  Whenever 
they  can  afford  to  get  them,  they  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  domestic  and  game  birds.  Their  only  caste  feasts 
are  at  the  time  of  weddings.  They  are  excessively  fond  of  liquor, 
drinking  both  country  and  foreign  spirits.  All  smoke  tobacco  and 
some  smoke  hemp.  The  men  wear  a  top-knot,  moustache,  and 
whiskers ;  and  the  women  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of 
the  head  and  neither  decorate  it  with  flowers  nor  use  false  hair. 
^Neither  men  nor  women  are  neat  or  clean  in  their  dress.  The 
men  wear  a  waistcloth,  a  headscarf  or  rumdl,  a  shoulderclotb,  and 
a  short  coat ;  and  the  women  a  shortsleeved  bodice  and  a  robe  or 
lugade  whose  end  they  do  not  draw  back  between  the  feet.  Their 
family  gods  are  Venkoba  and  Mdrati.  They  respect  Brahmans  and 
call  them  to  conduct  their  chief  ceremonies  at  the  time  of  birth, 
marriage,  puberty,  and  death.  Their  Brahman  priests  are  either 
Karhadds  or  Deshasths.  They  keep  the  regular  Hindu  holidays;, 
and  fast  on  the  elevenths  of  J-sMd/t  in  July.  They  do  not  make 
pilgrimages.  They  believe  in  soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and 
unlucky  days.  Their  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Kunbis. 
They  allow  widow  marriage  and  bury  their  dead.  They  are  bound 
together  as  a  body  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  at  mass 
meetings  of  the  caste.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and 
are  a  poor  class. 

KuImarTlS,  or  Ieoh-woekeus,  from  kulume  the  Kd,narese  for  a 
forge,  with  a  strength  of  seventy-five,  are  found  in  Khanapur  and 
Sampgaon.  They  have  no  subdivisions  and  speak  Mardthi.  They 
look  like  Kunbis,  the  men  wearing  the  top-knot  and  the  moustache. 
They  live  in  small  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  thatched  roofs. 
Tfiey  rear  cows,  bullocks,  and  buffaloes.  Their  staple  food  is  Indian 
millet  or  ndchni.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh,  drink  liquor,  and  smoke 
tobacco.     The  men  wear  a  headscarf  or  rumdl,  a  shoulderclotb,  and 


^  The  word  Kdmdthi  is  supposed  to  <;oine  ivom'hdm  wprk  and  to  mean  a  labourer. 
But  there  are  many  classes  of  Kim&this  of  all  positions  and  occupati«)ns  from-  Brdhmana 
to  MhSirs.  The  name  seems  to  come  from  Komometij  a  ;^ct  in  the  Nizim'a 
dominions. 
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a  loincloth  or  Icmgoti.  The  women  wear  a  bodice  and  a  robe  whose 
end  ihey  do  not  pass  back  between  the  feet.  They  are  dirty  and 
untidy,  but  hardworking  and  orderly.  They  have  given  up  their 
old  craft  of  iron-smelting  and  work  as  husbandmen,  some  being 
under-holders  and  others  field-labourers.  Their  women  help  in- 
the  fields.  They  rank  below  Kunbis  who  do  not  eat  from  them. 
They  respect  Brdhmans  and  call  them  to  conduct  their  birth  and 
marriage  ceremonies:  They  worship  the  ordinary  Brdhmanic  and 
local  gods  and  their  household  deity  is  Yellamma.  They  keep  the 
regular  Hindu  holidays  but  do  not  fast  or  go  on  pilgrimage. 
They  believe  in  soothsaying  and  witchcraft  and  their  customs  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  Kunbis.  They  bury  the  dead  and  allow 
widow  marriage.  They  are  bound  together  as  a  body  and  settle 
social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  are  a  poor  class. 

-  Euilbis^  are  returned  as  numbering  42,650  and  as  found  in  the 
Athni,  Belgaum,  Chikodi,  and  Khandpur  sub-divisions.  They  are 
divided  into  Konkanis  also  known  as  Detale  or  Kale  Kunbis  and 
Marathas  also  called  Kunbis  proper  or  Kulvadis.  The  Kulvadis  eat 
from  the  Kales,  but  the  KAles  do  not  eat  from  the  Kulvadis.  They 
do  not  intermarry.  The  Detale  or  Kale  Kunbis  are  found  only  in 
Khdndpur  into  which  they  seem  to  have  come  from  North  Kdnara, 
where  their  caste  is  numerous.  They  speak  Konkani,  the  common 
speech  in  the  neighbouring  sub-division  of  Supa  in  North  Kinara 
and  in  Groa. 

The  names  in  common  use  for  men  of  the  Detale  Kunbi  caste  are, 
Bdbi,  Govind,  Gangdpa,  Ithu,  Jdnu,  Naru,  Phondu,  Punna,  Ram, 
Shaba,  TopAna  and  Yenku;  and  for  women,  Bhdgirthi,  Chimna, 
Duvarki,  Gangdi,  Janki,  Mankai,  Rdmdi,  Remani,  Samni,  Umi,  and 
Yesu.  They  contract  marriages  only  with  certain  families  which 
have  been  fixed  by  their  forefathers.  Their  house  gods  are  silver 
or  copper  plates  called  tdkis  with  embossed  humanlike  figures.  The 
names  of  the  deities  are  Biramani,  Pdnchm^ya,  and  Sd,teri. 

The  Mard^thi  or  Kulvddi  Kunbis  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
Marathi-speaking  districts  of  the  Deccan.  Their  home  speech  is 
Mardthi  and  their  family  gods  are,  Kedd,rling  also  called  Jotiba  whose 
chief  shrine  is  in  the  Kolhdpur  state ;  Tulja  Bhavdni  whose  head 
shrine  is  in  Tuljapur  in  the  Nizd,m's  territory  j  Somndth  in  South 
Kathiawdr ;  Yellamma  in  UgargoUa  in  the  Parasgad  sub-division  of 
Belgaum  ;  and  Khandoba  in  Jejuri  in  the  Purandhar  sub-division  of 
Poena:     They  have  two  hundred  and  ninety- two  surnames.''     Of 
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'  The  word  httibi  is  prosounced  as  hidbi  in  the  Belgaum  and  KhdnApur  sub-divisions 
and  as  kunbi  in  the  Athni  and  Chikodi  sub-divisions.  It  is  nowhere  pronounced 
hurumM. 

^  These  surnames  are,  Able,  M.,  Abhag,  M.,  Abhire,  IT.,  Abhore,  M.,  Abrut,  M., 
Advele,  M.,  Age,  M.,  Ahir,  M„  Akhade,  S.,  Anag,  B.,  Anag,  M.,  Andhat,  M., 
Aushadh^rarao,  M.,  Avch^e,  M.,  Avade,  S.,  Avati,  S.,  AvAre,  M.,  Bibar,  B., 
BMale,  M.,  Badire,  S.,  Barage,  S.,  Bhidolkar,  S.,  Bhadurge,  B.,  Bhdie,  M., 
Bhanvase,  M.,  Bhand,  M.,  BhApMr,  M,,  Bhayisur,  M.,  Bhejan,  S.,  Bhis,  S., 
Bhodave,  B. ,  Bhoite,  B.,  Bhoj&k,  M.,  Bhore,  M: ,  Bhosale,  B.,  Bhudke,  M.,  Bhujag,  U. » 
Biraje,  B.,  Bodake,  S.,  Bodhe,  M,,  Budhe,  B.,  Oh^ndel,  B.,  ChavhAn.,  M„  Ched,  M., 
Cheke,   TJ.,  Chikane,  B.,  diitravade,  ,B.,    Chodhdre,   U.,  Chor;  B.,  Chorade,  ,B., 
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tte  wHole  number  one  hundred  and  two  trace  their  origin  to  the 
moon;  seventy-eight  trace  their  origin  to  the  sun;  and  eighty-- 
one  to  the  god  Brahma.  The  twenty- nine  remaining  surnames  are 
said  to  belong  to  miscellaneous  ■  tribes.  Marriage  between  persons 
of  the  same  surname  is  forbidden.  They  are  generally  stoutly 
made,  sallow,  and  over  the  middle  height.  The  face  is  oval,  the 
eyes  small,  the  nose  high,  the  lips  thin,  the  cheekbones  low,  the  . 
cheeks  gaunt,  the, head  hair  lank,  and  the  face  hair  thick..  They 
are  not  liable  to  any  special  disease  and  are  generally  longlived. 
The  Mardthi  spoken  by  the  KulvMis  is  rougher  and  less  clear 
than  Brahman  Mard,thi.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  their  dialect 
may  be  noticed,  vidj,  to  me  ;  tuj,  to  you  ;  jevos,  to  eat ;  lai,  much  j. 
khate  or  khalete,  where ;  vdich  or  ullas,  a  little ;  gont  (Kdnarese), 
to  know;  hdya,  is;  nhdya,  is  not;  a,ui- mula  (K^narese),  a  corner. 
Detale  Kunbis  speak  the  Konkani  which  prevails  in  Goa  and  in 
the  north  of  Kanara.  In  towns  and  large  villages  most  Mardthi 
Kunbis  live  in  houses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  Most  village 
Kunbis  live  in  thatched  huts.  Their  dwellings  are  untidy  and 
ill-cared  for.  The  only  household  goods  are  field  tools,  one  or  two 
brass  or  copper  pots,  and  a  number  of  earthen  vessels  used  in  cooking 


Chukaliya,  B.,  Ddgade,  S.,  Ddgal,  B.,  Daire,  S.,  Dalavi,  XJ.,  Darekar,  M.,  Dishdde,  B., 
Davekar,  B.,  DhdmpAIe,  M.,  Dhamadhere,  S.,  DhainAle^  B.,  Dhanik,  B.,  DlidpAl,  B., 
Dharmarij,  B.,  Dhavle,  M.,  Dhek,  B.,  Bhisale,  B.,  .Dhitak,  S.,  Dhobare,  M., 
Dhoke,  U.,  Dhole,  S.,  Dhomae,  U.,  Dhone,  U.,  Dorik,  B.,  Dubai,  B. ,  Dubule,  S., 
Dudhare,  M.,  Duduskar,  M.,  Dumdge,  M.,  Dunage,  M.,  DurAtma,  B.,  Dure,  M., 
(Jadagopdl,  M.,  Gadavarg,  M.,  GAdave,  S. ,  GAgule',  S.,  GAikavAd,  S.,  Garud,  B., 
GAvde,  M,,  Gavde,  M.,  GavMr,  M.,  Ghardte,  S.,  Ghitage,  S.,  Ghorade,  S.,. 
Ghorapade,  B.,  Ghule,  S„  Gole,  B.,  Goli,  B.,  Gore,  S.,  GujAdhe,  B.,  Gudhe,  S., 
Gujakar,  B.,  Gujar,  M,,  GujAvade,  B.,  Guje,  S.,  GurusAlCr  S.;  Haran,  M., 
Honintoe,  M.,  Idalakar,  B.,  Igavale,  B,,Igiiale,  Bt,Isidage.S.,  It4pej.;U.,  Jachak,  S., 
Jddhav,  M.,  Jagddle,  M.,  Jagmal,  B.,  Jagnivds,  M.,  Jamdide,  B.,  JAgdale,  B., 
JAvale,  U.,  Jitakar,  S.,  Kadain,  S.,  Kijale,  9. ,Kdkde,  S.,  Kalam,  S.,  Kalamb,  S., 
Kalebhar,  M.,  Kdle;  B.j  KAlge,  M.,  KAlmukt,  S.,  Kalaskar,  B.,  KalyAnkar,  M., 
KankAle,  S.,-  Kinphdte,  B.,  KAnte,  B.,  Kapdle,  •  B.,  Kdpse,  B.,  Kar4de,  B., 
Karilkar,  M.,  K4rle,  S.,  Karmukh,  S.,  KasAle,  M.,  K^shte,  B.,  Kitavide,  M., 
Kaustube,  S.,  Kautuke,  M.,  Kavade,"  B.,  Kavdle,  M.,  Kavre,  U.,  Kesarkar,  S., 
Khadekar,  S.,  KhadAgale,  M. ,  KhaUte,  U.,  Ehdnadire,  B. ,  Khdndekar,  M., 
Khdrdt,  S.,  KhiUAre,  M.,  Khirs^gar,  U.,  Khogane,  U.,  Khule,  S.,  Kirdatt.M., 
Kodag.M.,  Kodhe,  M.,  Kadu,  TJ,,  Kokare,  M.,  KokAte,  S.,  Kolh^r,  M.,  KoIMe,  S., 
KurAde,  U.,  Lad,  M.,  Ldd,  M.,  LSdak,  U.,  L4dge,  M.,  Laiinle,  M.,  LaTte,.U., 
Jaokhande,  S.,  Londe,  B.,  MachAle,  B.,  MAdhav,  M.,  Madge,  B.,  Madikar,  8., 
Madukar,  S.,  Magar,  B.,  Mahale,  B.,  Mahate,  B.,  Mdkbmakhle,^  M.,  Male,  M.. 
MAue.B.,  Milskar,S.,  Maske,  S.,  Mede,  M.,  Mhade,  S.,  Mhadik,  S.,  MoMte,  M., 
Morbhe,  M.,  More,  M.,  Marik,  M.,  Nid,  S.,  Nagidave,  U.,  NAglilek,  U.,Nagne,  IT., 
NagvMe,  U.,  Nalga,  S.,  Nalvade,  B.,  Navle,  B.,  Nikalank,  S.,  Nikam,  S., 
NimbAlkar,  M.,  Pidhpore,  M,,  PAohpute,  M.,  Pide,  U.,  Panchdnan,  M., 
Pansamble,  B.,  Parihdr,  S.,  PavAr,  M,,  Phadtare,  B.,  Phanindre,  U.,  PhAtak,  S., 
Pisd,le,  B.,  Pol,  B.,  Polat,  S. ,  PratihAr,  8.,  EAchode,  S.,  Eagte,  8.,  Bajhanse,  B., 
Eandive,  M.,  EankhAmbe,  B.,  Eanpise,  B. ,  RAnrdkshaa,  JB.,  Rauvigure,  S., 
Eananavar,  B.,  Rasdl,  S.,  Rastkunde,  M.,  Rautrao,  B.,  Rumdle,  M.,  SAble,  M., 
Side,  M.,  Saildar,  S.,  Sdkle,  M.,  SakpAl,  M.,  Sdle,  B.,  Sdlokhe,  B,,  S&age,- V., 
SArdte,  B.,  Sarkate,  B.,  Satpal,  M.,  S4tpute,  M.,  Sdvle,  8.,  8etge,  S.,  Shedger,  S., 
SheUr,  S.,  SinAgare,  M.,  Sinde,  U.  8irke,  M.,  Sirsd,t,  B.,  Sisode,  B.,  Sitole,S., 
Sokdvant,  B,,  Sonvane,  B.,  Sukhe,  S.,  Surkar,  U.,  Surpale,  IJ.,  Sursen,  M., 
Sdmvaut,  B.,  Suryavanshi,  S.,  Tide,  M.,  TAgmoge,  B.,  TAkare,  M.,  Talkar,  TJ., 
Timbe,  M.,  Tanvade,  M.,  Tavdre,  S.,  Thordt,  8.,  Thote,  S.,Tibole,  S.,  Todmale,  M., 
Tode,  M.,  Tungdre,  B.,  Tupe,  8.,  XTpAse,  U.,  VAd4gare,B.,  Vdgohdvafe,  M.,  Vige,  M., 
Vagmode,  M.,  Vdkde,  M.,  V&nve,  U.,  Vardde,  S.,  Vayale,  B.,  Virdatt,  M.,  Voge,  M., 
YAdhsv,  M.,  Ydharu,  B.*  ^  -       ' 

•  M=Moon,  S=Sun,  U=Uncertain,  B=Brahma. 
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and  for  storing  grain  and  oil,  one  handmill  uhhal-musal,  a  grinding 
slab  or  pdta-varvanta,  and  a  few  bamboo  baskets.     They  generally 
have  one  or  more  pairs  of  bullocks  and  buffaloes  and  one  or  two 
cows  or  she-buffaloes.     Most  of  them  rear  hens  and  keep   a  dog. 
They  rarely   own   goats,   and  never  have  sheep.     Among   Detale 
Kunbis,   the   grown   members  of  a  family  generally  live  in  one 
house.     As  one  of  these  undivided  Kunbi  families  includes  fifty  to 
a  hundred  and   fifty  members,  their  oblong  thatched  houses  are 
very  large  and  are  divided  into  separate  lodgings  by  wattled  walls 
of    kdrvi   or    Strobilanthus   stems.     The   furniture   in    a   Konkani 
Kunbi's  house  is  much  the  same  as  in  a  MarAthi  Kunbi's,  and  like 
the  Marathi  Kunbis  they  keep  dogs  and  cattle ;'  but  they  do  not 
rear  domestic  fowls  as  they  neither  eat  nor  sell  them.     They  have 
separate  houses   for  their   cattle.     Both  classes  are  temperate  in 
eating  and  drinking,  their  every-day  food  being  ndchni  bread  and- 
ndchni  gruel  or  dmbil.     The  well-to-do  take  a  little  rice  every  day, 
and   the    poor   take   rice   on   holidays.     Their  holiday   dishes   are 
round  cakes  of  rice,   wheat,  and  pulse  called  vadas  ;  fried  cakes  of 
wheatj  gram,  and  coarse  sugar  called  telchids  ;  sweet  cakes  of  rice 
balls  or  undes ;   plantain-shaped  wheat   or  rice   cakes   filled    with 
coarse     sugar,    boiled    gram    or    parched     rice    flour    or    rdjgira 
(Amaranthus  tristis)  seed  boiled  in  steam ;  rice  vermicelli  or  shevaya  ; 
■rice  cakes   called  ghdvan ;  broad  round  cakes  of  wheat  filled  with 
boiled  gram  and  coarse  sugar  called  polyds  ;  and  milk  boiled  with 
rice  and  coarse  sugar  called  hhir.     The  Mardthi  Kunbi  eats  fish, 
crabs,    sheep  and  goats,  the  wild  hog,  the    deer,  and  the  hare. 
They  do  not  eat  beef.     They  eat  eggs,  and  cocks  and  hens,  but 
not    ducks,   geese,   peacocks,    guineafowls,    or   turkeys.      Of   wild 
birds  they  eat  the  partridge,  saipe,  quail,  wild  duck,  and  pigeon. 
When  the  Kunbis,  whether  Mardthas  or  Konkanis,  go  to  huntj  they 
visit  the  temple  of  the  village  god  and  pray  for  success.     If  they 
kill  they  lay  tKe  game  before  the  village  god,  offer  him  a  piece, 
and  take  the  rest  home.     The  flesh  offered  to  the  god  becomes 
the  property   of  the  temple-ministrant   or  pujdri.     The  Konkani 
Kunbi   eats  all  the  animal  food  which  is   eaten  by  the  Mardthi 
Kunbi  except  sheep,  goats,  cocks  and  hen's,   and  eggs.     He   gives 
no  reason  for  this  except  that  they  are  forbidden  by  caste  rules. 
Neither  Konkani  nor  Mardthi  Kunbis  eat  animal  food  daily.     They 
take  it  only  on  special  occasions  and   on  certain  holidays.     This 
is  because   they  cannot  afford  meat  oftener  j   it  is   not  from   any 
religious  or  other  scruple.     Neither  Marathi  nor  Konkani  Kunbis 
drink    palm-juice.     The    Konkanis    take    no  liquor   but  Marathi 
Kunbis  drink  country  and.  European  spirits.     Both  classes  smoke 
tobacco.     Except  in  the  west  of  the  district,  Kunbis  take  only  two 
meals  a  day,  one  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  morning,  the 
other  between  seven  and  eight  at  night.     In  the  west  the  Kunbis 
•take  three  meals  a  day.     At  eight  breakfast,  consisting  of  two  cakes 
of  itdchni,  a  cup  of  gruel  or  dmhil,  some  chillies/garlic, and  salt, and 
sometimes  a  cooked  vegetable ;  dinner  about  twelve  of  bread,  gruel, 
butter,  milk,  and' vegetables ;  and  supper  at  seven  of  bread,  rice  and 
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Kunbis  of  both  classes  are  generally  poorly  clad  and  show  little 
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regard  for  cleanliness  or  neg^tness.  The  men  of  both  classes  shave 
the  head  once  a  month  except  the  top-knot  or  shendi  and  the  face 
except  the  moustache  and  occasionally  the  whiskers.  The.  men  wear 
round  the  head  a  scarf  or  rumdl  six  to  eight  feet  square  of  coarse 
local  handwoven  cloth  costing  Is.  to  ls:6d.  (8-12  as.).  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  from  the  shoulders  to  the  loins  is  covered  by  a  piece 
of  rough  country  cloth  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  broad  and 
seven  to  eight  feet  long  and  varying  in  price  from  9d.  to  1.9.  l^d. 
(6-9  as.).  When  at  work  in  the  fields  this  cloth  is  tied  so  as  to 
form  a  jacket.  The  waistcloth  is  spread  over  the  head  and  back 
and  the  upper  ends  drawn  through  the  armpits ;  then  the  right- 
hand  end  is  passed  over  the  left  shoulder  and  the  left-hand  end  over 
the  right  shoulder  and  both  ends  are  tied  together  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  The  loincloth  or  langoM  is  a  rough  country  cloth  two 
or  three  feet  square  costing  IJt^.  to  3fd.  (1-2^  as.).  To  gird  the 
loins  they  also  wear  the  Tcacha,  a  long  narrow  country  cloth  three 
or  four  inches  broad  and  five  or  six  yards  long,  varying  in  price 
from  Zd.  to  ^\d.  (2-3  as.).  They  wear  sandals  or  vahdns,  which  are 
generally  made  by  Chambhars  and  cost  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  us.)..  Besides 
these  the  Mmhli  or  blanket  is  worn  over  the  head  and  used  both  as 
a  cloak  to  keep  off  the  sun,  cold,  and  rain  and  as  bedding.  These 
blankets  are  generally  three  to  four  feet  broad  and  eight  to  eleven 
feet  long.  They  are  made  in  the  district  of  black  wool  by  Kurburs 
or  Dhangars  and  range  in  price  from  2s.  to  3s.  (Rs.  1-1|).  During 
the  cold  and  rainy  seasons  Kunbis  generally  wear  a  jacket  made 
from  worn-out  blankets.  Some  Mardthi  Kunbis  wear  short  breeches 
or  cholnds  reaching  to  the  knee  and  a  waistcoat  or  handi  or  a 
sleeveless  jacket  or  kabeha  of  country  cloth.  The  breeches  cost 
4|d  to  7^.d.  (3-5  as.)  and  the  waistcoat  T^d.  to  lO^d.  {5-1  as.). 
On  holidays  they  wear  a  new  headscarf,  generally  black,  a  silk- 
bordered  shouldercloth  or  dhotar,  and  a  coat  or  angarkha  of  white  .^ 
cotton  or  of  cheap  black  or  red  woollen':  Men  of  both  classes  wear 
gold  earrings  or  bhikbdli  worth  4s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  2  -  3)  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  ear;  a  silver  armlet  or  Jcade  worth  £1  4s.  to  £2  JOs. 
(Rs.  13-25)  round  the  left  wrist;  and  a  silver  girdle  or  hadadora 
worth  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20)  round  the  waist.  Besides  these 
ornaments  the  Konkani  Kunbis  always  wear  gold  eari^ings  or  gots 
worth  4s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  2  -  5)  in  the  lobes  of  both  ears.  The  women 
of  both  classes  braid  their  hair,  doing  it  up  once  a  week  or  once  a 
fortnight,  generally  on  Mondays.  On  holidays  they  deck  their  hair 
with  flowers  and  the  Konkani  women  with  a  fragrant  herb  called 
tirap.  Marathi  Kunbi  women  wear  the  robe  or  sddA,  and  the  bodice" 
or  choli.  Unlike  a  Brahman  woman  who  passes  the  skirt  of  the 
robe  between  the  feet  and  tucks  it  in  at  the  back,  the  Marathi 
Kunbi  wonian  does  not  pass  the  ends  between  her  feet  but  gathers 
the  folds  on  her  left  hip.  The  upper  part  of  the  robe  is  drawn  over 
the  head.  Konkani  Kunbi  women  wear  no  bodice.  They  gather  the 
folds  of  the  robe  exactly  in  the  middle  just  as  Brdhman  women  do, 
and  tuck  it  in  at  the  waist  behind.  The  upper  part  of  the  robe  is 
drawn  up  from  the  waist  under  the  armpits  and  the  ends  tied  in  a 
knot  between  the  shoulders,  leaving  the  arms,  shoulders,  neck,  and 
head  bare.     The  robes  are  three  feet  broad  and  fifteen  to  twenty- 
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two  feet  long.  They  are  made  in  handlooms  at  Murgod,  Gdkik, 
Sankeshvar,  Bail  Hon  gal,  Kit  tur,  Deshnur,  and  other  places  in  the 
district.  The  commoaest  colour  in  use  is  black  or  red  or  a  mixture 
of  black  and  red.  The  robes  vary  in  price  from  3s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  1^-3). 
The  bodice  costs  from  6d.  to  Is.  (4-S  as.).  On  holidays  the  women 
wear  a  silk-bordered  robe  ranging  in  price  from  10s.  to  £2  10s. 
(Bs.  5-25)  and  a  silk-bordered  bodice  valued  at  Is.  6d.  to  8s.  (12  as.- 
Rs.H). 

The  ornaments  worn  by  a  Mard,thi  Kunbi  woman  are  toe-rings  or 
jodvis  of  queen's  metal  worth  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  os.);  in  the  nose  a  nath 
worth  10s.  to  14s.  (Rs.  5-7)  or  a,moti  worth  8s.  to  16s.  (Rs.4-  8)  j  in 
the  ears,  gdthe  worth  Gs.  to  8s.  (Rs.3-4)  and  hugdis  worth  £1  to 
£2  10s.  (Rs.  10-25)j  round  the  neck  the  lucky-thread  or  mangalsutra 
worth  2s.  to  3s.  (Rs.  1  -li)  and  a  'tiki  worth  10s.  (Rs.  5).  On  the 
upper  arm  or  elbow  a  pair  of  silver  bracelets  tolbandis  valued  at 
£2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30),  on  the  wrists  two  pairs  of  silver  bracelets 
or  kdkans  valued  at  8s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  4-6)  and  glass  bangles.  Girls 
wear  anklets,  generally  of  queen's  metal,  and  seldom  of  silver.  A 
married  girl,  on  reaching  womanhood,  generally  gives  up  wearing 
anklets.  Girls  also  wear  a  waistbelt  or  patta.  Except  the  lucky- 
necklace  or  maiigalsutra,  anklets,  and  toe-rings  or  jodvis^  widows 
wear  all  the  ornaments  worn  by  married  women.  But  they  do  not 
mark  the  brow  with  red-powder  or  kunku.  Konkani  Kunbi 
wooien  wear  gold  earrings  or  tanvidds,  worth  6s.  to  12s.  (Rs.3-6); 
a  number  of  strings  of  small  red  and  white  glass  beads  round  the 
neck,  worth  3d.  (2  as.) ;  a  lucky  necklace,  armlets  or  tolbandis,  brass 
bracelets  or  pdtlis  worth  l^d.  to  3d.  (1-2  as.),  and  toe-rings. 
Though  neither  clean  nor  neat,  Kunbis  are  honest  and  simple 
people,  hardworking,  and  generally  sober,  thrifty,  ord.erly,  and 
hospitable.  The  women  are  hardworking,  simple,  virtuous,  and 
obedient.  Most  of  them  are  landholders  and  the  rest  are  field- 
labourers.  Most  grow  rice,  rdgi,  sdva,  and  millet,  but  some  are 
skilled  husbandmen,  raising  sugarcane  and  other  garden  crops. 
Their  women  and  children  work  with  them  in  the  field.  Field- workers 
are  paid  in  grain  during  the  reaping  season  and  at  other  times 
in  cash.  When  there  is  nothing  doing  in  the  fields  they  work  as 
day-labourers.  They  also  grow  fruit  and  vegetables  in  their  back 
yards  and  sell  them  in  the  nearest  markets.  Some  '  gather  and  sell 
firewood.  They  also  make  butter  and  sell  it  in  the  nearest  market. 
In  towns  they  sell  milk  and  curds.  In  spite  of  their  hard  work,  as  a 
class  Kunbis  are  in  debt.  The  debt  is  caused  both  by  ordinary  and 
by  special  expenses.  They  borrow  at  twelve  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  a  year..  Though  they  are  still  indebted  their  standard  of 
comfort  is  considerably  higher  than  it  formerly  was.  Every  one 
wishes^to  have  a  pair  of  bullocks,  copper  pots,  a  better  house,  a  cart, 
ornaments,  and  good  and  clean  clothes.  In  these  small  luxuries 
jbheir  balance  of  saving  is  spent  and  nothing  is  left  to  meet  special 
expenses.  Formerly  few  husbandmen  had  carts,  copper  pots,  or 
valuable  clothes  and  ornaments.  They  kept  all  their  savings  by 
them  in  cash,  ready  ta  meet  special  expenses. 

During  the  rainy  season  the  men  of  the  family  go  early  to  the 
fields.    The  rest  of  the  household  tend  the  cattle  or  fetch  firewood 
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or  grass.  They  return  home  about  ten,  take  their  morning  meal, 
and  after  eleven  again  go  to  work,  returning  between  five  and  six. 
"Women  generally  rise  at  four,  grind  corn,  and  prepare  bread-gruel 
and  vegetables.  After  sunrise  they  go  to  some  well,  pond,  or  stream 
to  fetch  water,  and  on  their  return  sweep  the  house.  After  the 
morning  meal  they  start  about  ten  to  work  in  the  fields  with  their 
husbands.  From  seed  time  in  June  to  harvest  in  November- 
December  both  men  and  women  are  busy  in  the  fields  and  when 
the  crops  are  ripening  many  of  them  watch  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day.  During  the  hot  season  Kunbis  go  to  their  fields  in  the  early 
morning.  About  eight  breakfast  is  brought  by  one  of  the  children 
or  women  who  stay  and  work  with  the  men.  They  go  home  at  noon, 
dine,  and  returning  at  two,  work  iill  sunset.  Sometimes,  if  they 
have  much  to  do,  they  remain  all  day  in  the  field.  Boys  from  eight 
upwards  tend  cattle,  abd  from  ten  to  fifteen  are  taught  the  lighter, 
parts  of  husbandry,  A  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  fit  for  most  branches 
of  field  work.  Kunbis  are  bu!sy  all  the  year  round,  but  With  those 
who  have  no  garden  crops  work  is  light  in  January,  February;  and 
part  of  March.  Monday  is  a  day  of  rest  for  the  bullocks,  and 
and  with  some  full-moon  days  are  holidays,  and  are  kept  as  days  of 
new-moon  days  rest.  The  property  of  a  Kunbi  family  fairly  off  and 
living  in  a  style  of  reasonable  comfort  may  be  estimated  at  about 
£22CRs.220).  Of  this  £2  10s.  to  £5  (Rs.  25-50)  represent  the 
value  of  the  house;  £11  10s.  to  £14.  (Rs.  115-14.0)  the  value  of  the 
furniture  and  household  goods  ;^  and  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30-40)  the 
value  of  the  clothes.  The  yearly  charges  of  a  family  of  five  persons, 
a  husband  wife  two  children  and  an  a^ed  relation  or  dependent, 
living  in  fair  comfort,  are  estimated  at  £15  to  £20  (Rs.  160-200). 
Of  this  amount  food  and  drink  charges  are  estimated  at  £7  to 
£9  (Rs.  70  -90) ;  dress  charges  at  £1  10s.  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  15-25) ; 
the  wages  of  a  servant  are  estimated  at  £4  to  £6  (Rs.  40-60) ;  and 
the  keep  of  the  cattle  at  £2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  25-  30)  a  year.  The 
estimated  charges  for  special  expenses  are,  for  a  birth  5s.  to  10s, 
(Rs.  2|-5)  ;  for  a  marriage  of  a  son  £10  to  £15  (Rs.  100-150) ;  for 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20  -  30) ;  for  a  daughter  s 
coming  of  age  10s.  to  15s.  (Rs.  5-7|) ;  and  for  her  first  pregnancy 
10s.  to  15s.  (Rs.  5-7i);  and  for  a  death  10s.  to  15s.  (Rs.5-7i:). 
Both  branches  of  Kunbis  are  religious.  The  family  gods  of  the 
Mardthi  Kunbis  are  Keddrling  otherwise  called  Jotiba,  Talja 
BhavAni,  Somnath,  and  Yellamma ;  those  of  the  Konkani  Kunbis 
are  Biramani,  Sdteri,  and  Panchamd,ya.  Their  family  priests,  who 
are  Deshasth  or  Karhdda  Br^hmans,  are  treated  with  great  respect. 
They  are  called  to  conduct  marriage  and  death  ceremonies  and  in 
Some  families  perform  the  tulsi  marriage  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
first  fortnight  of  Kdrtik  or  October -November  and  to  the  garland- 
hanging   or  mdl-ldvane  ceremony  performed  in  honour  of  dead 


1  The  details  are  :  Beds,  drinking  and  cooking  vessels   £2  (Es.  20) ;  two  bullocks  ■ 
£4  to  £5  (Rs.40-50) ;  two  other  cattle  £2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  25-30) ;  one  cart  £3  to  £i 
10s.  (Ra.  30-35);  two  axes  2s.  to  4g.   (R3.1-2);  two  picks  4s.  to  5s.    (Rs.2-2i); 
two  spades  2s.  to  3s.  (Rs.  1  - 1 4) ;  one  crowbar  Is.  6d.  to  2«.  (12  as.  ■  Ke.  1) ;  and  other 
goods  £1  IDs,  to  £2  (Rs.  15  •  20). 
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ancestors  during  the  second  fortnight  of  Bhadrapad  or  August- 
September.  Most  Kunbis  are  disciples  of  a  guru  or  religious  teacher, 
a  G-osavi  who  initiates  them  and  performs  the  garland  or  spirit- 
laying  ceremony.  They  consider  Mahddev  the  chief  god  but  do  not 
belong  to  any  sect. 

They  keep  seventeeu.  yearly  holidays.  The  first  festival  is 
Sansdr-pddva  or  New  Year's  Day.  This  comes  on  the  first  of  the 
triglit  fortnight  of  Chaitra  or  March-April.  On  this  day  they  set  up  a 
bamboo  jvole  or  gudi  capped  with  a  small  brass  pot  and  with  a  new 
piece  of  cloth  hanging  to  it  as  a  fiag.  They  break  cocoanuts  before 
the  family  and  village  gods  and  refrain  from  animal  food.  Their 
dinner  consists  of  cakes,  rice,  split  pulse,  and  vegetables.  The 
second  holiday  is  the  full-moon  of  OAaifra  or  March -April.  Cakes 
or  sweet  milk  is  the  special  dish  for  the  day.  The  third  holiday 
is  Ashddhi  Mkadashi,  the  eleventh  of  the  first  fortnight  of  Ashddh 
or  June -July.  On  this  day  Kunbis  live  on  roots  and  fruits.  Newly 
married  sons-in-law  spend  a  week  at  the  bride's  house.  Their 
fourth  holiday  is  Undydchi-pomima  or  the  tinda  full-moon  in 
Ashddh  or  June -July.  On  this  day  they  worship  their  bullocks 
with  sandal-powder  and  flowers,  and  break  cocoanuts  before  them. 
The  fifth  holiday  is  the  first  Monday  of  Shrdvan  or  July -August 
and  a  certain  holiness  attaches  to  all  the  Mondays  of  the  month. 
On  the  first  and  last  Mondays  all  the  members  of  each  Kunbi 
family  abstain  from  food  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  take  a 
meal  of  sweet  milk  and  rice  shevayds.  The  sixth  festival  is  Ndg- 
panchami  or  the  Cobra's  Day.  It  comes  on  the  fifth  of  the  first 
fortnight  of  Shrdvan,  generally  about  the  end  of  July.  On  this  day 
Kunbis  worship  a  clay  cobra  or  ndg.  During  the  day  they  eat 
tambit  made  of  the  flour  of  rice  or  panic-seed  rale,  and  mixed  with 
milk  or  water  and  coarse  sugar,  and  Idhya  or  roasted  jvdri  rice 
or  other  grain,  and  in  the  evening  have  a  good  meal  of  sugared 
milk.  The  seventh  festival  is  the  Fovatydchi-jpomima  or  thread-hank 
full-moon.  On  this  day,  which  falls  on  the  full-moon  of  Shrdvan 
or  June- July,  Kunbis  make  a  number  of  hanks  of  cotton  thread  of 
five  skeins  each  and  about  three  feet  in  circumference.  They  dip 
the  hank  in  turmeric  paste  and  throw  one  round  the  neck  of  each 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  family,  and  round  every  lampstand, 
cart,  and  other  farm  implements.  The  dish  for  the  day  is  sweet 
milk.  The  eighth  festival  is  Oanesh-chaturthi  or  Ganpati's  Fourth. 
This  comes  on  the  •  fourth  of  the  first  fortnight  of  Bhadrapad, 
generally  in  August.  On  this  day  the  Kunbis  worship  a  painted 
day  figure  of  the  god  Ganesh  and  offer  it  sweet  milk  and  rice  or 
wheat  balls  shaped  like  a  fig  and  filled  with  cocoa-kernel  and 
coarse  sugar  or  with  boiled  gram  and  coarse  sugar.  On  the  next 
dlay  the  rat  or  undir,  Ganesh's  carrier,  is  worshipped,  cociked 
mutton  and  country  liquor  are  offered  %o  it,  and  then  consumed 
by  the  people  of  the  house.  The  next  day  is  sacred  to  the  goddess 
Gauri.  At  an  early  hour  fixed  by  the  Brahman  priest  a  band  of 
girls  from  several  houses  go  to  some  public  well,  pond,  or 
jdver.  Each  fills  with  water  a  small  brass  or  earthen  pot  spotted 
below  the  neck  with  lime.  Each  lays  a  bunch  of  different  kinds  of 
flowers  in  her  pot  and  worships  it  with  sandal-powder  and  sugar. 
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rolled,  and  cooked  in  steam, 
to  visit  five  or  ten  houses. 
and   Gauri  with 


They  then  lift  the  pots  on  their  heads  and  return  home  singing. 
On  reaching  home  they  set  the  pots  on  the  right  side  of  the  god 
Ganpati.  Next  day,  the  ceremony  called  vanshe  is  performed. 
Newly  married  girls  fast  till  evening  and  then  worship  Gauri  with 
an  offering  of  sweetened  milk  khir  or  pdtolya  that  is  cooked 
rice  flour  rolled  into  a  ball,  placed  between  two  turmeric, leaves^ 

After  the  worship  is  over  the  girl  has 
At  each  house  she  presents  Ganpati 
some  rice  balls,  a  piece  of  cocoa-kernel,  some 
betelnut  and  leaves,  and  some  parched  rice.  After  making  her 
offering  she  bows  before  the  deities  and  the  elders  of  the  house  and 
in  return  has  her  lap  filled  with  rice  by  a  married  woman  belong- 
ing to  the  family.  After  visiting  all  the  houses  she  returns  home 
and  takes  a  meal.  Next  day  any  newly  married  son-in-law  who 
may  have  been  asked  to  the  house  is  sent  back  to  his  father's  house 
with  his  wife.  Both  are  presented  with  new  clothes  and  the  girl's 
father  and  sisters  together  with  a  band  of  five  to  fifty Jriends 
and  relations  accompany  the  son-in-law  to  his  father's  house.  The 
girl's  father  takes  with  him  fifty  to  two_hHndred  sweet  "wheat  cakes 
or  nevaris,  or  pulse  cakes  vadds,  which  are  distributed  among  the 
caste  people  in  the  village  by  the  son-in-law  and  his  wife.  After 
remaining  a  day  or  two  in  the  son-in-law's  house  the  party  return 
leaving  the  girl.  During  their  stay  the  son-in-law's  father  has  to 
give  two  dinners,  one  of  sweetmeats  costing  2*.  to  lOs.  (Rs.1-5),- 
and  the  other  of  mutton  ccrsting  10s.  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10). 

The  ninth  festival  is  the  Mahal  or  Shrdddha  which  is  held  in  honour 
of  dead  ancestors  during  the    second  fortnight  of  Bhddrapad  in 
August -September.     Unlike  Brahmans,  who  perform  the  shrdddh 
on  the  day  in  the  fortnight  which  corresponds  to  the  day  on  which  the 
deceased  died,  Kunbis  perform  it  either  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  ^ 
day  of  the  fortnight.     From   one  to  ten  couples  of  the  host's   caste, 
whether  or  no  they  belong  to  the  same  family  stock,  are  asked  to  fast 
and  afterwards  to  break  their  fast  at  the  host's  house .     The  couple^  ; 
come,  and  after  the  host  has  worshipped  the  household  gods  the 
women's  laps  are    filled  with  rice,  betelnut  and  leaves,  and  they 
are  feasted. along  with  their  husbands.     The  chief  dishes  are  pulse 
cakes  or  vadds  and  sweet  milk  or  khir.     Relations  and  friends  are 
also  asked  to  dine.     The   tenth  festival  is  the  Navardtra^  or  nine 
nights  and  the  Dasara  or  tenth  in  honour  of  Durga  Devi.  These 
holidays  last  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  the  first  fortnight  of 
Ashvin  or  September- October.     The  first  nine  days  are  not  held- so 
holy  by  Kunbis  as  by  Brdhmans.     The  head  of  each  family  fasts  till 
the  evening.     He  then  worships  his  family  gods  and  hangs  a  garland 
from  the  ceiling  over  an  earthen  or  metal  pot  representing  the 
goddess  Durga.     In  the  pot  are  water,  five  copper  coins,  a  betelnut, 
and  a  piece  of  turmeric.     The  pot  is  covered  with  a  bunch  of  mango 
leaves  and  a  coooanut.     The  head  of  the  house  worships  it  in  the 
same  way  as  he  worships  his  household  gods.     On  the  eighth  day 
dishes  of  sugared  milk  and  cakes  are  prepared  and  are  eaten  after 
being  offered  to  the  gods  and  to  the  goddess^ Durga.     On  the  next 
day  all  tools  and  implements  made  of  iron  are  laid  in  a  row  and 
worshipped.     This  is  called  the  Khande-puja.     A  sheep  or  goat  or 
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a  cock  or  hen  is  killed  and  the  flesh  cooked  and  eaten.     Cakes  or 
ghdvans  are  also  eaten  and  liquor  is  sometimes  drunk.     On  the  tenth 
or  Basara  Day  Kunbis    feast  on  sweetmeats  and  offer  cocoanuts  to 
the  village  gods.     In  large  villages  and  towns  Kunbisj  Brdhmans, 
and    other  high-caste  Hindus  go  outside  the  village  to  worship  the 
dpta  Bauhinia  racemosa  and  shami  Prosopis  spicegera,  offering  their 
leaves  to  their  friends  and  acquaintances.     They  return,  home  ill  the 
evening.      The    eleventh  festival  is   on  the  full-moon  of  ^shvin, 
or  September -October  which  is  known  as  the  Pdndavs'  full-moon. 
The  Kunbis  spend  the  day  from  noon   till  evening  in  their  fields. 
They  take  with  them  to  their  fields  one  to  five  dishes  such  as  cakes 
and  sugared  milk.     On  reaching  their  fields  they  gather  six  stones 
and  smear  them  with  lime  and  spot  them  with  red.     Five  of  them 
they  place  in  a  row  along  an  untilled  strip  of  ground  and  worship 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Pandavs.     The  sixth  stone,  which  is  set  at 
the  foot  of  a  stalk  of  corn  opposite  the  five  stones,  represents  Ktiuti 
the  mother  of  the  Pdndavs.     They  break  a  cocoanut  before  the 
Pdndavs,  offer  them  the  dishes  they  have  brought,  and  take  their 
meal.     On  their  way  home  they  pluck  an  ear  of  corn  and  lay  it  on 
the  shrink  of  the  family  god.     The  twelfth  festival  is  Bivdli  or  the 
feast  of  lights.     This  feast  lasts  for  three-  days,  the  last  two  days 
of  Ashvim,  and  the  first  day  of  Kdrtik  or  October -November.     The 
day  before  the  feast  the  Kunbis  buy  a  large  earthen  waterpot,  smear 
it  with  lime,  set  it  on  the  hearth,  and  fill  it  with  water.     Several 
other  large  waterpots  are  also    filled  with  water.     Next   morning, 
before   sunrise,  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  anointed  with 
cocoanut  oil  and  bathed  in  hot  water.     About  nine  in  the  morning 
married  woman  waves  a  lamp  round  the  face  of  all  the  men  of  the 
family  who  stand  in  a  row.   Each  man  puts  some  money  or  at  least  a 
betelnut  in  the  lamp-plate.     This  lamp-waving  is  again  repeated  on 
the  first   day  of  Kdrtik.     A  newly   married  son-in-law  is  always 
invited  to  his  wife's  house  for  Divdh.     He  has  to  put  2s.  (Re.  1)  in 
the  lamp-plate  at  the  first  waving  and  a  bodice-cloth  or  khan  at 
the  second.     On  the  first  of  Kdrtik  he  receives  in  jeturn  a  waistcloth 
or  a  headscarf.     Several  dishes  are  eaten  in  honour  of  Bivdli;  the 
commonest  are  sdnnds  and  undds.     The  thirteenth  festival  is  Kdrtiki 
Ekddashi  that  is  the  eleventh  day  of  the  first  fortnight  of  Kdrtik  or 
November.     The  observances  are  the  same  as  on  the  third  festival, 
the  Ashddhi  Ekddashi.     The  fourteenth  festival  is  the  Tulsi-lagna 
or  marriage  of  the  tulsi  or  holy  basil  plant.     On  the  evening  of  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  first  fortnight  of  Kdrtik  (November)  the  basil 
plant  is   worshipped  in  honour   of  the  marriage   of   Tulsi  with 
Vishnu.     Parched  rice  or  churmurds  and  pieces  of  cocoa-kemel  are 
distributed.     With    the    marriage    of  Tulsi  the   Hindu  marriage 
season  opens  and  from  this  day  Kunbis  begin  to  eat  new  tamarind, 
new  d/valda  Phyllantheus  emblica,  and  new  sugarcane. 

The  fifteenth  festival  is  the  Makar  Sankrdnt  on  the  twelfth  of 
January  or  Pausha,  the  day  on  which  the  sun  passes  into  the  sign 
of  Capricorn  and  begins  to  move  to  the  north.  There  are  no 
observances.  But  the  Kunbis  keep  the  day  as  a  holiday,  eating 
sweetmeats  and  occasionally  animal  food.  The  sixteenth  festival 
is  the  §hivardtra  or  Shiv's  night.     This  falls  on  the  fourteenth 
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day  of  the  second  fortnight  of  Mdgh  or  January -February.  The 
elders  of  the  family  fast,  and  if  there  is  a  Shiv's  temple  in  the 
Tillage  they  pay  it  a  visit.  The  seventeenth  and  last  festival  is 
Shimga,  or  Holi.  The  main  day  of  the  feast  is  on  the  full-moon 
of  Phdlgun  or  February  -  March.  But  small  boys  begin  to  keep 
holiday  from  the  second  day  of  the  bright  fortnight.  As  soon 
as  they  see  the  moon  they  begin  to  shout  the  names  of  the  organs 
of  generation.  They  also  cry  aloud  and  beat  their  mouths.  Ip  the 
Bombay  Karnatak  this  feast  is  believed  to  be  held  in  honour  of 
K^m  the  god  of  love,  who  they  say  was  burnt  by  Shiv.  Festivities 
go  on  till  the  end  of  the  bright  fortnight.  During  ,the  night  boys 
and  youths  sit  at  the  village  cross  or  chavdta  late  at  night  singing 
obscene  songs  and  gathering  firewood  and  cowdung  cakes.^  They 
try  to  steal  the  cakes  and  firewood  from  their  neighbours'  yards, 
though  stealing  is  not  always  easy  as  people  are  on  the  look-out 
and  sleep  in  their  yards.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fulUmoon  day . 
after  feasting  on  ,cakes  the  Kunbis  go  into  the  bushlands  and  cut 
a  long  pole,  which  is  called  the  holi.  Next  morning  the  stump  of 
last  year's  pole  is  dug  out  and  the  new  pole  is  fixed  in  its  place. 
A  stone  is  worshipped  at  the  bottom  of  the  pole/  and  the  head  of 
each  Kunbi  family  breaks  a  cocoanut  before  it.  The  wood  and 
cowdung  cakes,  together  with  what  remains  of  the  last  year's  pole, 
are  piled  in  a  heap  and  set  on  fire.  Then  the  people  march  through 
the  village  in  bands  throwing  dust  and  filth  at  each  other  and 
return  to  their  homes  at  midday.  The  pole  is  cut  in  the  evening 
of  the  next  full-moon  day,  leaving  about  three  feet  out  of  the 
ground. 

Maratha  Kunbis  make  pilgrimages  to  Yellamma's  hill  in  the 
Parasgad  sub-division  of  Belgaum  and  sometimes  to  Jotiba's  hill  in 
Kolh^pur.  They  have  a  spiritual  head  or  guru,  who  belongs  to  one 
of  the  ten  sects  of  G-osavis,  generally  a  Giri,  a  Puri,  or  a  Bhfirati. 
Of  the  Konkan  Kunbis  some  have  a  spiritual  teacher  or  gvivu,  others 
have  not.  Those  who  have  a  spiritual  teacher  are  called  guru-mdrgis 
or  teacher-followers.  If  a  young  Kunbi,  whether  a  man  or  a  woman, 
wishes  to  become  the  disciple  of  a  guru,  he  goes  to  the '  guru  either 
when  the  mdl  or  garland  ceremony  is  performed  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  or  he  goes  to  the  teacher's  monastery  on  the  eighth 
day  of  the  Navardtra.  The  disciple  presents  the  teacher  with 
3d.  to  Is.  (2-8  as.)  in  casTi  and  a  bottle  of  country  liquor.  The 
teacher  tells  the  disciple  to  respect  his  teacher,  to  speak  the  truth, 
not  to  steal,  not  to  dine  if  a  neighbour  has  died  and  is^  not  buried, 
and  not  to  go  on  eating  after  the  lights  have  gone  out.  Kunbis  ask 
their  teachers  to  dine  with  them  and  make  them  presents  or 
daJcshina.  If  a  guru  has  no  children  a  successor  is  adopted. 
Kunbis  of  both  classes  believe  in  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and 
soothsaying.  The  sorcerers  and  witches  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
Hatkar  and  other  classes  of  weavers.  Of  late  years  cases  of 
■witchcraft  and  sorcery  are  said  to  be  rarer  than  formerly,  and  faith 
in  them  is  said  to  be  passing  away.    The  soothsayers  are  Brahmans, 


■  ThjB  cJutvdta  is  the  place  where  four  roads  Jiieet,  the  chief  haunt  of  spirits. 
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Ghddis,  or  Guravs,  and  the  Knnbis  have  great  faith  in  their  powers 
of  foretelling.  "When  a  person  is  sick  or  in  difficulty,  the  village 
Brdhman  or  a  Gurav  is  consulted.  The  Brdhman  brings  out  his 
almanac  and  his  bag  of  shells.  He  places  the  almanac  and  the 
shell-bag  before  him  on  a  low  wooden  stool  and  the  visitor  lays  three 
to  seven  pice  (f  -  If  anna)  on  the  stool  and  bows.  The  visitor  then 
explains  his  troubles  and  i3he  Brdhman,  bowing  before  the  almanac 
and  the  bag,  pours  out  the  shells,  which  are  twenty-seven  in 
number,  and  divides  them  into  three  heaps.  Bach  of  these  three 
heaps  he  divides  by  three,  and  answers  in  accordance  with  the 
numbers  that  are  left  over.  Thus,  if  the  remainder  is  >1,  1, 
and  1,  the  Brahman  says  that  the  sick  person  will  be  well  in 
fifteen  days.  If  the  remainders  be  2,  0,  and  1,  he  says  that 
the  sick  person  will  not  recover.  Again  certain  Sanskrit  verses 
tell  that  certain  remainders  represent  certain  stars  or  planets. 
If  a  sick  or  anxious  Kunbi  goes  to  consult  a  Gurav,  the  Gurav 
takes  him  to  the  village  temple,  where  flowers,  leaves,  or  grain  are 
dipped  in  water  and  fixed  on  the  body  of  the  image.  The  Gurav 
burns  incense  before  the  god,  and  prays  him,  if  a  certain  result 
which  he  names  is  to  happen,  to  let  a  certain  leaf  or  flower 
which  he  points  fall.  In  some  places,  as  in  Chandgad  and  Bailor 
in  Belgaum,  some  Guravs  become  possessed.  When  a  Gurav 
into  whose  body  the  god  enters  grows  old  or  diseased,  he  goes  with 
hig  grown  up  sons  or  brothers  and  prays  the  god  to  cease  coming 
into  his  body  and  asks  the  god  henceforth  to  enter  the  body 
of  some  one  else  among  those  present.  Then  one  of  the  number 
becomes  possessed,  and  from  that  time  he  becomes  the  medium 
between  the  god  and  his  worshippers.  The  days  on  which  Guravs 
generally  become  possessed  are  New  Year's  Day  in  Ghaitra' 
or  April,  Basara  in  October,  Divdli  in  November,  Pddmia , in 
Kdrtik  or  November,  and  the  full-moon  of  Mdgh  or  February.  They 
also  get  possessed  when  the  village  is  attacked  by  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  or  of  small-pox.  At  snch  tim'es  the  desdi,  deshpdnde, 
pdUl,  kulkarni,  and  other  village  office-holders  meet  in  the  village 
temple,  while  the  village  Mhdr  stands  in  front  of  the  god,  outside 
of  the  temple,  and  red  rice-grains  and  flower's  are  handed  round. 
The  Gurav  who  is  to  be  possessed  stands  in  front  of  the  god 
with  a  cane  close  beside  by  him.  A.nother  of  the  Guravs  burns 
frankincense  and  lays  the  village  sorrow  or  gdrhdn^  before  the  god. 
While  he  is  speaking  the  Mhar  now  and-then  utters  a  longdrawn 
Svdmi  or  Lord ;  and  the  others  who  are  present  repeat  Har  Har, 
that  is  Mdih^dev,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  grains  of  rice  and  flowers 
on  the  Gurav  who  is, to  be  possessed.  As  soon  as  the  matter  has 
been  explained  to  the  god  the  Gurav  begins  to  shiver,  moves  to 
and  fro,  and  takes  the  cane  in  his  hand  twisting  it  and  lashing 
himself  with  it.  Then  he  is  asked  a  number  of  questions,  and  the 
villagers  take  such  steps  as  he  suggests  for  driving  away  the  disease. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  a  waterpot  is  filled 
with  cold  water  and  set  on  a  low  wooden  stool  in  the  lying-in  room. 
A  cocoanut  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  pot  and  the  pot  is 
worshipped  in  the  name  of  the  goddess  Satti  or  Satvdii,  that  is  Mother 
Sixth.     A  goat  is  offered,,  and  the  midwife,  who  is  a  Kunbi,  a. 
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Musalmdri,  or  a  Groa  Christian,  is  asked  to  dinner.      Some  Knnbis 
perform  this  ceremony  on  the  night  of  the  sixth  instead  of.  the 
fifth.     They  put  the  knife  with  which  the  navel-cord  is  cut  under 
the  mother's  bed-  for  ten  days.,    Neither  people  of  the  house  nor 
the  midwife  sit  up  all  night  on  the  Saiti  day,  they  place  no  writing 
materials  for  the  goddess  to  write  the  fortune  of  the  child,  and  call 
no  Brdhman.      On  the  eleventh  day  the   mother  is   bathed  and 
purified.     On  the  twelfth  day  a  dinner  of  sweet   dishes  is  prepared 
and  friends  and  relations  are  called.    In  the  evening  the  child-  is  laid 
in  the  cradle  and  given  a  name,  the  first  letter  of  which  is  fixed  by 
the  village  astrologer,  who-  consults  his  almanac  after  being  told 
the    day  and    hour  at  which  the   child  was  born.      Thus,  if  the 
astrologer  says  the  name  must  begin  with  A,  the  hfead  of  the  family 
suggests  Apana,  Akapa,  Anapa,  Apa,  Apu,  or  Atma,  and  the  rest 
choose  whichever  of  these  names  is  most  pleasant  or  most  suitable. 
The  hair  both  of  -boys  and  girls  is  cut  on  any  day  between  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  and  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month.     The 
cut  hair  is  thrown  into  a  river  without  any  ceremony  being  performed 
over  it.     The  barber  is  given  one  day's  food  and  from  l^d.to  6d. 
(1-4  as.)  in  cash.  Among  well-to-do  Kunbis,  when  a  boy  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  oldj  his  father  looks  for  a  suitable  girl  ef 
seven  or  eight.     Among  poor  Kunbis  boys  are  not  married  till  they 
are  twenty  or  twenty-five,  and  girls  not  before  twelve  or  fourteen  or 
even  older,  as  there  is  no  rule  that  a  girl  should  be  married  before 
she  comes  of  age.      No  ceremony  is  held  when  an  unmarried  girl 
comes  of  age.      It  is  kept  secret  and  the  monthly  sickness  is  not 
considered  to  bring  ceremonial  uncleanliness.     If  the  boy's  father 
approves  of  the  girl  he  settles  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  her  father 
in  the  presence  of  some  respectable  members  of  the  caste.     This, 
present,  which  is  sometimes  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  grain  but  is 
generally  in  cash,  varies  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30)  and  is  called, 
dydja.   The  surname  and  badge  or  devak  of  each  of  the  families  must. 
be  ascertained  as  no  marriage  can  take  place  between  families  who 
have  the  same  badge. 

Soon  after  this  on  a  day  chosen  as  lucky  by  the  Brdhman  priest  ~ 
the  boy's  fathei*  and  mother,  with  a  few  neighbours,  go  to  the  girl's 
house  with  betelnut  and  leaves,  turmeric  and  red-powder,  sugar,  a 
robe  and  bodice,  and  a  silver  girdle  or  anklets.  At  the  girl's  house, 
&  party  of  men  and  women  have  assembled  in  whose  presence  the 
girl  is  dressed  in  the  robe,  bodice,  and  ornaments.  The  turmeric 
and  red-powder  are  given  to  all  the  married  women  present,  and 
sugar  and  betelnut  are  handed  to  all.  This  ceremony  is  called 
vida-ghalane  or  the  distribution  of  betel-leaves.  It  confirms  the 
marriage  contract  and.  the  ceremony  may  take  place  on  any  subse- 
quent day.  The  fathers  of  the  boy  and  girl  go  together  to  a  Brdhman 
priest  and  ask  him  to  name  the  marriage  day.  A  week  before 
the  day  preparations  are  begun.  The  boy's  father  pays  the 
father  of  the  girl  the  fixed  dydja  or  dowfy.  Two  or  three  days 
before  the  wedding  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Brahman  priest,  the 
boy  is  anointed  with  oil  and  covered  with  turinerio,  and  Ganpati  " 
worshipped  by  the  boy's  father.  On  the  right  side  of  the  outer 
door  of  the  house  a  mango  pole  is  set  up  and  rubbed  with  turmeric 
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and  red-powder,  frankincense  is  burned  before  it,  and  two  betel- 
leaves  and  one  betelnut  are  laid  on  the  ground  in  front  of  it.  This 
is  called  devakdcha  khdntb  or  the  guardian-pillar.  An  earthen  jar  or 
kara  is  brought  from  the  potter's,  for  which  he  receives  a  day's  food 
or  sidha  and  five  copper  pice  (IJ  anna).  Then  the  priest  prepares 
ten  strings  or  hanhans  with  a  piece  of  tarmeric  and  a  mango  leaf 
fastened  to  each.  Five  married  women  rab  the  bridegroom  with  oil 
and  turmeric  and  bathe  him.  When  the  bridegroom  has  been 
bathed,  five  or  six  men  and  one  or  two  married  women  with  five  of 
the  ten  strings  and  such  of  the  oil  and  turmeric  as  remain  over,  go 
with  music  to  the  bride's  house.  The  bride  is  seated  on  a  low  stool,. 
and  in  the  presence  of  five  married  women  has  her  lap  filled  with  a 
cocoaffut,  rice,  dates,  plantains,  lemons,  betelnuts,  a  comb,  and  a 
box  of  red-powder.  Then  the  bride  is  rubbed  with  oil  and  turmeric 
and  bathed.  Of  the  five  strings  which  have  been  brought  from  the 
bridegroom's  house,  one  is  tied  to  a  pestle  in  the  bride's  house  ;  a 
second  to  the  guardian-pillar  which  has  been  set  at  the  door  of  the 
marriage-booth ;  and  a  third  is  wound  round  a  small  earthen  pot, 
kalash  or  hara,  which,  with  a  hole  in  its  side,  has  been  spotted  with 
lime,  and  its  mouth  closed  by  a  cocoanut.  The  two  remaining 
strings  are  kept  for  the  wedding.  The  bridegroom's  party,  after  a 
dinner  of  cakes  and  sugared  milk,  called  the  turmeric-dinner  or 
haladiche-jevan,  return  to  the  bridegroom's  house.  Next  day  a 
booth  is  set  up  in  front  of  the  bridegroom's  house  and  a  dinner  of 
sweetmeats  called  the  deva-jevan  or  god's  dinner  is  given.  When 
the  dinner  is  over,  some  friends  and  relations  dress  the  bridegroom 
in  a  waisteloth,  an  over-waistcloth,  a  long  coat,  and  a  headscarf. 
A  marriage-crown  or  bashing  made  of  pith  is  fastened  to  his  forehead 
and  a  dagger  is  placed  in  his  right  hand.  Of  the  five  strings  which 
were  received  from  the  priest,  one  is  tied  to  the  earthen  jar,  one  to 
the  mango  post,  a  third  to  the  dagger,  and  the  two  others  are  taken 
to  the  bride's  house.  Then  the  bridegroom,  with  his  father  and 
mother  and  a  party  of  male  and  female  friends  and  relations,  leaves 
the  village  at  an  hour  fixed  so  that  they  may  reach  the  bride's 
house  shprtly  before  the  wedding  hour.  Without  waiting  at  the 
border  of  the  brid6's  village,  they  at  once  go  and  sit  in  a  temple  or 
other  public  place  and  send  word  to  the  bride's  father.  When 
everything  in  the  bride's  house  is  ready,  a  few  married  women  go 
tp  where  the  bridegroom  is  sitting  and  take  the  robe  and  ornaments 
brought  for  the  bride  and  return  to  her  house.  When  the  bride  is 
dressed  in  her  new  robes  a  few  men  and  women  go  with  music  to 
escort  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  to  the  bride's  house.  The  bride- 
groom is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool  under  the  booth.  A  curtain 
is  held  before  him  by  two  Brd,hman  priests  and  the  bride  is  bronght 
from  within  the  house  and  made  to  stand  beyond  the  curtain  facing 
the  east.  •  Then  the  bridegroom  rises  and  stands  facing  the  west.; 
The  priests  from  both  the  bride's  and  bridegroom's  houses  then  begin 
to  repeat  the  lucky  verses  and  grains  of  red  rice  are  given  to  all 
the  guests.  When  the  verses  are  oyer  the  priests  shout  out,.  Take 
care,  Sdvadhdn;  the  curtain  is  di:opped;.  and  the  guests  throw  the  red 
rice  grains  over  the  heads  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The 
bride  then  throws  a  garland  of  flowers  round  the  bridegroom's  neck 
b80— 16 
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and  the  bridegroom  throws  a  garland  round  the  bride's  neck.  0£  the 
two  sacred  strings  brought  by  the  bridegroom's  father  one  is  tied, 
to  the  right  wrist  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  other  to  the,right  wrist  of. 
the  bride.  Of  the  two  strings  that  w€re  formerly  left  in  the  bride's 
house  one  is  tied  to  her  father's  right  wrist  and  the  other  to  her 
mother's.  After  this,  if  it  is  customary  with  the  bridegroom's  family^ 
a  sacrificial  ^re  or  horn  is  kindled  and  worshipped. ,  Then  the  skirts, 
of  the  bridegroom's  and  bride's  robe  are  tied  together  and  they  bow 
before  the  bride's  family  gods,  the  bridegroom  offering  a  new  cloth 
or  a  rupee  in  cash  which  becomes  the  property  of  the  family  priest. 
After  this,  betelnut  and  leaves  are  distributed  to  the  village  gods  and 
to  the  hereditary  village  officers  and  others  who  attend  the  wedding. 
Then  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  side  by  side  and  the  village 
officers  touch  their  brows  with  red  rice,  place  betelnut  and  leaves,  in 
their  hands,  and  wave  a  copper  coin  [^  anna)  round  their  faces  to 
take  away  the  evil  eye.  The  coin  is  afterwards  given  to  the  village 
Mhdr.  Then  friends  and  relations  touch  thebrows  of  the  young  couple 
with  red  rice,  place  betelnut  in  their  hands,  wave  a  copper  coin  round 
their  faces,  and  present  them  with  rings  or  with  two  or  four  anna 
pieces.  The  bridegroom's  father  gives '  the .,  Brdhman  priest 
2s.  to  10s.  (Es.  1-5),  and  the  bride's  family  treats  the  company  to  a 
dinner  of  sweetmeats.  After  the  dinner  is  over  the  whole  company 
escort  the  pair  to  the  house  of  the  bridegi-oom's -father,  a 
ceremony  which  is  known  as  the  house-filling  or  ghar-bharani. 
When  this  procession  reaches  the  bridegroom's  house  a  measure  of 
rice  filled  to  the  brim  is  laid  on  the  threshold.  Before  she  enters 
the  house  a  lamp  with  five  lighted  wicks  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
bride.  The  bridegroom's  sister  stops  the  way  and  does  not  let  him 
pass  until  he  promises  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  her  son. 
In  passing  through  the  door  the  bride  oversets  the  measure  of  rice 
with  her  right  foot  The  spilt  rice  is  gathered  into  the  measure,  and 
if  the  measure  is  as  full  as  before,  the  bride  is  considered  lucky,. 
After  bowing  before  the  family  gods,^  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
seated  together  and  a  new  name  is  given  to  the  bride.  When  this 
over  the  people  are  presented  with  betelnut  and  leaves,  and  rice 
thrown  over  the  heads  of  the  newly  married  pair.  The  father  of 
the  bride  gives  one  or  two  grand  dinners  and  sweetmeat  parties. 
Afterwards,  generally  on  the  fifth  day,  the  strings  are  loosened  from 
the  wrists  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  the  last  of  the  wedding 
ceremonies  is  over.  Among  Maratha  Kunbis  child  marriage,  widow 
marriage,  and  polygamy  are  allowed.  Among  Konkani  Kunbis 
widow  marriage  is  not  allowed.     There"  are  no  traces  of  polyandry. 

When  a  married  Tftinbi  girl  comes  of  age  no  special  ceremony  is 
observed.  She  is  seated  by  herself  for  three  days  and  after  that  is 
presented  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice  and-a  small  dinner  is  given 
to  the  castewomen.     When  she   becomes   pregnant  for    the  first 


.  \  In  bowing  before  the  family  gods  the  worshipper  generally  raises  his  joined 
hands  to  the  brow  and  bends  four  times  till  the  brow  is  between  the  heels.  The  old 
and  striptly  religions  sometimes  throw  themselves  full  length  on  the  ground  befor? 
the  gods ;  the  younger  and  less  religions  content  themselves  with  raising  the  joined 
Sands  to  the  brow. 
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time,  in  the  fifth  or  seventh  month,  her  lap  is  filled  by  an'  elderly 
married  woman  of  the  house  with  rice  grains,  a  oocoanut,  lemons, 
plantains,  dates,  a  piece  of  kernel,  betelnufc,  and  betel -leaves,  and 
she  is  presented  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice  both  of  them  green,  and 
a  small  dinner  is  given  to  friends  and  relatives. 

Kunbis  bury  the  dead.  They  prepare  no  place  to  lay  out  the 
dying  person,  and  leave  him  to  breathe  his  last  in  any  part  of 
the  house  where  he  may  happen  to  be.  Two  or  three  persons  go  to 
the  burying  ground  and  dig  a  grave.  When  the  bier  is  ready  the 
dead  body  is  washed  with  hot  water,  laid  on  the  bier,  covered  with 
a  white  sheet,  tied  with  a  string,  and  carried  by  the  four  nearest 
relations  on  their  shoulders.  The  bearers  do  not  repeat  any  words 
as  they  go  to' the  grave.  A  married  woman  is  dressed  in  a  white 
robe  by  married  women.  Her  brow  is  marked  with  red-powder, 
and  her  lap  is  filled  with  a  oocoanut  and  bodice,  and  she  is  laid 
on  the  bier.  The  women  accompany  the  body  wailing  and  beating 
their  breasts.  There  is  no  fire  and  no  music.  The  bearers  stop 
on  the  way  to  change  shoulders,  but  do  not  pick  up  a  stone  of 
Hie  or  jiv-khada  or  make  a  small  heap  of  pebbles.  On  reaching 
the  burying  ground  three  or  four  copper  coins  are  laid  near  the 
grave  and  the  body  is  low;ered  and  buried.  The  Mhd.r  takes  the 
coins.  No  other  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  grave  and  nothing  is 
done  at  the  house  except  that  a  light  is  kept  burning  for  ten  days. 
They  do  not  place  food'  or  water  near  the  tomb  or  at  the 
house  for  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  They  make  no  pnesents  to  Brdh- 
mans  or  other  beggars  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  neither  do  they 
give  away  the  deceased's  clothes.  They  do  not  inquire  to  see 
into  what  animal  the  spirit  has  gone.  Neither  the  guru,  nor  a 
Brahman,  nor  the  potter,  takes  any  part  in  the  burial  ceremony. 
On  the  eleventh  day  the  family  priest  goes  to  the  mourner'* 
house  with  water.  The  sons  of  the  deceased  or  the  chief  male 
mourners  have  their  heads  shaved,  except  the  top-knot,  and  their 
faces  including  the  moustache,  and  a  sacrifice  is  performed.  The 
priest  then  gives  all  the  mourners  water  to  drink  and  sprinkles 
it  through  the  house.  The  priest  is  either  given  a  cow  or, 
four  to  ten  shillings  in  cash.  Soon  after  being  purified  by  the 
priest,  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  the  death,  or,  if  they  are  too  poor, 
at  any  later  date,  most  Kunbis  pacify  the  spirit  of  the  dead  by 
hanging  a  garland,  a  ceremony  which  is  known  as  the  mdl  Idvne  or 
garland-hanging.  All  followers  of  a  guru  or  religious  teacher  must 
hang  the  garland.  Those  who  have  not  become  followers  of  a 
religious  teacher  may  hang  the  garland  and  then  be  initiated  by 

.  the  teacher.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  Kunbi  visits  his  teacher 
and  tells  him  he  is  going  to  hang  a  garland.  The  teacher  aska 
him  to  bring  ten  or  fifteen  cocoanuts,  the  same  number  of  plantains 
and  datesj  half  a  pound  of  betelnut,  fifty  betel -leaves,  half  a  pound 
of    cocoa-kernel,    half    an    ounce    of   camphor,    a     few    fragrant 

frankincense  sticks,  a  goat,  a  bottle  of  country  liquor,  and  a  waist-r 
cloth  and  headscarf  if  the  dead  was  a  man,  and  a  robe  and  bodice 
if  the  dead  was  a  woman.  On  the  appointed  day,  after  supper,  at 
about  eight,  the  teacher  and  those  who  have  received  or  intend  to 
receive  advice  at  the  ceremony  meet  in  a  room.     A  space  six  feet 
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lortg  by  ten  feet  broad  is  smeared  with  cowdnng,  a  grass  mat  or 
ddli  is  spread  on  the  space,  and  on  the  mat  a  folded  blanket  is  laid 
filling  a  space  about  two  feet  square.  A  new  kerchief  is  spread  on 
the  blanket,  and  on  the  kerchief  some  rice  grains  are  strewn  and  on  the 
rice  a  copper  waterpot  full  of  cold  water  is  set.  This  pot  is  spotted 
with  sandal  and  red-powder,  and  in  the  pot  from  two  to  five  copper 
coins  (^  - 1  i  as.)  and  some  betel  leaves  are  put  and  a  oocoanut  ia  laid  on 
the  top.  Three  or  fopr  sticks  of  any  kind,  about  four  feet  six  inches 
Ipng,  are  set  up  and  their  ends  tied,  and  from  the  knot  a  wreath  of 
flowers  is  hung  over  the  pot.  The  teacher  or  Gosd,vi  sets  all  the  fruits 
and  the  bottle  of  liquor  before  the  pot,  and  worships  it  in  the  name  of 
the  dead,  and  all  present  hold  some  grains  of  rice  in  their  hands.  The 
teacher  then  sits  at  the  left  corner,  with  his  face  to  the  east,  and 
the  goat  is  made  to  stand  in  front  of  the  pot.  The  teacher  worships 
the  goat  with  sandal  powder  and  flowers,  and  whispers  in  his  ears 
that  he  is  to  be  offered  to  the  soul  of  the  dead.  On  this  the  people 
throw  rice  grains  on  the  pot,  place  cocoanuts  before  it,  prostrate 
themselves  before,  it  and  the  teacher,  and  singsongs..  Afterwards 
the  goat  is  killed  an^  the  teacher  begins  to  give  advice  to  his  new 
followers.  A  dinner  of  mutton  is  prepared  and  liquor  is  served,  and 
the  feasting  goes  on  till  near  daybreak.  There  is  no  music  and 
no  merriment,  and  even  if  the  death  happened  on  an  unlucky  day 
no  Kumbhdr  or  potter  is  brought  to  tell  what  is  wanted  before  the 
dead  will  be  at  rest.  ' 

The  Kunbis  have  a  fairly  strong  caste  organization.  In  sonie 
places  ordinary  social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  committee  of  the 
caste.  Such  serious  questions  as  when  a  widow  becomes  pregnant 
or  a  man  eats  with  a  caste  with  whom  he  is'  forbidden  to  eat,  are 
referred  to  the  svdmi  or  religious  head  of  Sankeshvar.  In  other 
places  the  headmen  settle  social  disputes.  The  Kunbi  headmen, 
among  whom  one  of  the  chief  is  the  Desdi  of  Jamboti,  are  hereditary. 
Disobedience  to  a  caste  decision  is  punished  by  loss  of  caste.  Of 
late  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  caste  authority.  The  teacher  or 
guru  has  no  voice  in  settling  social  disputes,  Kunbis  do  not  send 
their  children  to  school,  nor  do  they  take  to  new  pursuits.  They  are 
rather  a  falling  class. 

Laxaa'us,  returned  as  numbering  976,  are  found  over  the 
whole  district,  especially ,  in  Parasgad,  Chikodi,  Bidi,  and  GokAk. 
They  say  they  are  Rajputs  and  that  they  came  froni  Gujardt  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  their  relations  still  hold  land  in 
Gujardt.  They  are  different  from  Vanjdris.  They  are  divided  into 
Chohans,  tThdilods,  Rdthods,  and  Parmars,  and  except  these  clan 
names  have  no  surnames.  They  eat  together.  They  observe  the 
Rajput  rule  against  intermarriage  of  families  of  the  same  clan 
name.  The  four  clans  intermarry,  except  that  Rdthbda  do  not 
marry  with  Jhalods,  nor  Parmdrs  with  Chohans.  The  Lamdns 
are  fair,  tall,  and  strong,  generally  with  high  features.  Their  head 
hair  is  dark  and  the  men  wear  the  top-knot,  moustache,  and 
whiskers.  Their  home  tongue  is  Gujar^ti.  They  arre  clean,  hard- 
working, honest,  even-tempered,  sober,  and  hospitable.  The  women 
are  hardworking  and  well-behaved.    They  till  the  land,  but  without 
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■mach  skill  or  labour .  They  sell  firewood,  -whicli  they  cut  In  the  "bush- 
lands,  and  sell  at  ^d.  to  4^d.  {i  -  3  as.)  a  headload.  They  own 
pack-bullocks  which  they  use  for  carrying  grain  and  sell  salt  which 
they  bring  from  the  Konkan.  While  the  main  body  of  the  caravan 
with  the  women  and  children  and  loaded  cattle  move  slowly,  a  band 
of  the  able-bodied  sometimes  leave  them,  travel  quickly  to  a  distant 
village,  commit  a  robbery,  and  rejoin  the  caravan  with  the  booty. 
They  also  join  the  Korvis  in  stealing  cattle,  and  are  accused  of 
kidnapping  women  and  children  and  of  issuing  false  coin.  Some  of 
them,  who  are  professional  robbers,  disguise  themselves  as  carriers 
and  waylay  travellers,  rob,  and  sometimes  strangle  them.  They 
live  outside  of  villages  in  clusters  of  square  huts  three  or  four  feet 
high  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs.  They  leave  their  cattle 
in  the  open  air  both  by  night  and  day.  They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh 
•of  fowls  and  goats,  drink  liquor,  and  smoke  tobacco.  Their  staple 
food  is  Indian  millet  and  vegetables.  The  men  wear  a  turban,  a 
short  coat,  and  a  pair  of  breeches  or  a  waistband,  and  sometimes 
shoes ;  and  the  women,  a  petticoat  and  an  openbacked  bodice.  They 
cover  their  arms  from  the  wrists  to  the  elbows  with  circles  of  ivory 
or  horn  costing  6d  to  Is.  (4-8  as.),  and  their  ears  with  tin  rings 
-costing  l^d.  to  3d.  (1-2  as.)  hung  with  silk  knobs.  They  braid 
their  hair  and  allow  it  to  hang  down  their  backs  with  two  or  more 
silk  knobs  at  the  end.  A  feast  is  held  on  the  birth  of  a  child  and 
the.  child  is  named  by  its  near  relations.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
goddess  Pachvi  is  worshipped  and  a  feast  is  given  to  near  relations. 
At  marriages  the  boy's  father  gives  the  girl's  father  £4  t  (Rs.  40)  in 
cash  and  three  bullocks.  If  he  is  unable  to  pay  this  amount  the 
bridegroom  has  to  serve  his  father-in-law  for  two  or  three  years. 
Their  priests  are  Deshasth  BrAhmans,  who  unite  the  hands  of  the 
"boy  and  girl  and  enjoin  them  to  be  true  to  each  other.  For  this 
service  the  priest  is  paid  2s.  6d.  (Rs.l^)  and  sometimes  more.  They 
allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy,  but  not  polyandry.  A  younger 
brother  marries  his  elder  brother's  widow,  but  an  elder  brother  is 
not  allowed  to  marry  a  younger  brother's  widow.  They  bury  their 
dead  and  give  caste  dinners  on  the  third,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
days  after  death.  At  these  death-dinners  no  animal  food  is  eaten. 
They  mourn  thirteen  days.  Their  family  goddesses  are  Tulja  Bhavani, 
Durga  Bhavdni  and  the  god  Balaji,  of  whom  almost  every  family  has 
images.  No  animal  food  is  ever  eaten  in  feasts  in  honour  of  Baldji. 
Their  headman  or  ndiJc  settles  social  disputes.  Owing  to  the 
opening  of  cart  roads  across  the  Sahyddris  the  pack-bullock  traffic 
has  of  late  years  suffered  severely.  They  are  now  a  poverty-stricken 
class.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Lona'ris,  or  Salt-men,  with  a  strength  of  608,  are  found  in 
.Belgaum,  Chikodi,  Athni,  and  Gokak.  They  are  divided  into  Mith 
Jionaris  or  salt-sellers  and  Chune  Lonaris  or  cement-makers,  who  eat 
-together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Their  home  speech  is  Kdharese, 
•but  they  look  like  Kunbis,  the  men  wearing  the  topknot,  moustache, 
And  whiskers.  They  live  in  small  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and 
•tiled  roofs.  They  rear  cows,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  asses,  and  dogs. 
•Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet  and  vegetables,  but  they  eat  the 
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Qeiih  of  gotLtfi,«heep,  towh,  partridges, and  pigH-  They  drink  to  excesii 
and  amoke  both  tobacco  and  hemp-flower.  They  fea«t  their  caste- 
men  at  the  time  of  marriage.  They  are  carele«g  and  untidy  in  their 
dregs.  The  men  wear  a  wai»tcloth,  a  headscarf  or  rvmdl,  a  shirty 
and  a  shonldercloth ;  and  the  women  a  ahortsler^ved  bodice  and  a 
robe  whose  skirt  is  not  passed  back  between  the  feet.  The  women 
mark  their  brows  with  rod-powder  or  hunku  and  wear  glass  bangles 
and  the  Incky  necklace  mangaUutra.  Except  the  married  woman's 
bangles  and  necklace  neither  men  nor  women  wear  ornaments. 
They  are  hardworking,  hospitable,  and  well-behaved.  The  Mith 
Loniris  or  salt-sellers  make  nitre  or  xor-rttith  and  work  as  hus- 
bandmen. The  Ohune  Lon^ris  or  cement-makers  make  and  sell 
charcoal,  carry  stones  on  asses,  and  sell  firewood.  Their  women  lielp 
the  men  in  their  work.  Tbev  respect  Brdhrnana  and  callKarhM^ 
or  Deshasths  to  conduct  their  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  They 
worship  the  ordinary  Brihmanic  gods  and  have  images  of  Kbandotm 
and  Yellaffima  in  their  houses.  They  kcCT)  the  regular  Hindn  holidays, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Shdmga  in  March,  YufjarU  in  April,  Dasara 
in  October,  and  JHvdU  in  Norember.  They  hare  no  religions  head 
or  guru,  and  beliere  in  soothsaying  and  in  Incky  and  unlucky  days. 
Their  customs  scarcely  differ  from  Kunbi  customs.  They  allow 
widow  marriage  and  bury  the  dead.  They  are  bound  together  as  a 
body  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste. 
They  are  a  poor  class. 

Mara'tha's  are  returned  as  numbering  1 19,300  and  as  fonnd 
all  over  the  district.  They  have  come  into  the  district  from  Sit^ra 
and  other  parts  of  the  Deccan.  Several  of  the  higher  Mardtha 
families  claim,  and  probably  with  right,  a  strain  of  Bajput  or  North 
Indian  blood.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  the  Pavars  who  claim 
connection  with  the  Rajput  Pavars  or  Parmdrs,  the  Qh&Age$, 
Shirkes,  Jddhavs,  and  Bhosles.  ITie  handsome  appearance  and 
martial  bearing  of  many  of  the  higher  families  support  their  claim. 
They  wear  the  sacred  thread  and  are  careful  to  perform  the 
regular  Hindu  observances.  At  the  same  time  no  line  can  be 
drawn  between  them  and  the  cultivating  Maritha  Kunbis  in 
whom  the  strain  of  northern  blood  is  probably  much  weaker.  One 
subdivision  of  Mar^th^  is  the  Akarm^shes  or  eleven  parte,  that  is 
one  part  short,  also  called  Shindes,  a  term  applied  to  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  the  mistresses  of  Brihmans  or  Mardth^.  Thetr  caste 
is  that  of  the  mother,  and  various  privileges  are  withheld  them. 
Cultivating  M.ar^th4«  are  called  Knnbis  or  Knlv^is.  ITie  Marithis 
have  no  objection  to  dine  with  them,  but  they  do  not  as  a  rule 
intermarry.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  son  of  a  Mar^tha  marrying 
a  Kunbi's  daughter,  and  occasirmally  the  danghters  of  poor  Mar^th^ 
are  given  in  marriage  to  a  rich  Kunbi.  Shindes  try  to  get  Maratha 
girls  as  wives  for  their  sons,  and  when  they  are  well-to-do  succeed. 
The  son  then  calls  himself  a  Maratha,  and  if  he  is  a  rich  man  he 
passes  as  a  Mar&tha  without  difficulty.  A  Maratha  of  good  famiXj' 
BO  far  admits  the  Kunbi's  claims  to  equality  that  he  considers  him 
higher  than  the  Shindes.  ,  The  Mar^this  are  hardworking,  strong 
hardy,  oaA.  hospitable,  but  liot-tempered.     As  soldiers  they  are 
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brave  and  loyal.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  the  moustache,  and 
whiskers.  Their  home  speech  is  Mard,thi,  but  they  know  Kanarese 
and  Hindustani  and  a  few  of  them  English.  They  are  landholders, 
husbandmen,  pleaders,  traders,  labourers,  soldiers,  writers,' 
messengers,  and  servants.  The  houses  of  the  wfell-to-do  are  larg^ 
and  roomy,  while  those  of  the  poor  are  little  better  than  huts, 
The  house  of  a  well-to-do  Maratha  has  four  or  five  rooms,  one  for 
cooking,  another  for  storing  gi'ain,  and  the  rest  for  bed-rooms« 
'J'hey  have  front  verandas,  which  serve  as  reception  and  sitting 
rooms,  and  the  wings  as  cattle  sheds.  The  Maratha's  staple  food 
is  millet  bread,  rice,  and  a  liquid  preparation  of  split  pulse  or  ddl. 
They  use  milk  in  large  quantity  and  occasionally  eat  fish  and  flesh, 
and  drink  liquor. 

Some  of  the  men  dress  like  Br^hmans  and  the  gentry  ovjahdghir- 
ddrs  and  families  of  rank  or  sardars  wear  trousers,  a  tight-fitting 
coat,  and  a  three-cornered  turban  worn  tilted  up  over  the  right  ear  of 
twisted  cloth  about  a  foot  broad  and  a  hundred  feet  long  with  ends 
of  gold..  Poor  Mardthds  wear  a  rumdl  or  headscarf,  a  blanket  to 
cover  the  shoulders,  and  a  waistcloth  wrapped  round  the  middle. 
A  rich  Maratha  woman  dresses  like  a  Brd,hman  woman  in  a  long  robe 
with  the  end  drawn  back  between  the  feet  and  a  bodice  with  short 
sleeves  and  a  back.  They  generally  wear  a  number  of  ornaments. 
The  poor  dress  like  the  rich,  but  in  coarse  fabrics  and  w;ith  orna- 
ments of  silver,  brass,  or  zinc.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a 
child,  five  little  girls  are  feasted  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Satvai.  On 
the  thirteenth  day  they  lay  the  child  in  a  cradle  and  name  it.  On  the 
day  before  a  marriage  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  at 
their  own  houses.  A  feast  is  held  and  the  gondhal  ceremony  is  per- 
formed. In  the  third  and  the  seventh  month  of  her  first  pregnancy 
a  woman  is  presented  with  a  bodice  and  robe.  Lines  with  red-powder 
or  huTiku  are  drawn  on  her  feet,  turmeric  is  rubbed  on.her  body,  and 
a  feast  is  given  to  relation&  and  friends.  In  the  evening  the  woman. 
is  richly  dressed  and  ornamented,  and  with  her  husband  is  seated 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  relations  and  friends.  Two  married 
women  rub  with  red-powder  the  brows  of  the  husband  and  wife 
and  wave  lighted  lamps  before  their  faces,  while  the  women  guests 
sing  songs.  The  wife  repeats  her  husband's  name  in  a  verse, 
adorns  him  with  flowers,  and  rubs  his  body  with  scented  powder 
and  oil,  daubs  his  brow  with  sandal,  offers  him  a  packet  of  betelnut 
and  leaves,  and  again  repeating  his  name  in  a  couplet  bows  before 
him.  The  husband  then  adorns  his  wife  with  flowers,  rubs  her 
brow  with  red-powder,  and  repeats  her  name  in  a  couplet.  A 
couple  oi  married  women  then  wave  lights  in  front  of  the  faces 
of  the  husband  and  wife  and  the  guests  retire,  but  not  till  each  of 
the  women  repeats  her  husband's  name  in  a  couplet.  They  bury 
infants,  and  all  except  the  very  poor  burn  persons  of  mature 
age.  The  chief  mourner  shaves  his  head  except  the  top-knot  and  his 
face,  except  the  eyebrows,  and  tying  a  piece  of  gold  with  the  hair 
burns  it  on  the  funeral  pyre.  They  mourn  ten  days,  and  on  the; 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  perform  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
when  the  castefellows  are  feasted  and  uncooked  rice  or  shidha  is 
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given  to  Brdlimaiis.  Tlie  higher  Mardthds  do  not  allow  their 
widows  to  marry,  but  the  poor  do.  The  Mardthds  are  religious 
and  believe  in  the  usual  Hindu  gods  and  in  their  sacred  writings. 
Their  chief  gods  are  Vishnu  and  Shiv.  Most  of  them  have  no 
house  deities,  but  a  few  keep  images  of  Khandoba  and  Amba 
Bhavdni.  They  show  great  respect  to  Brdhmans,  and  employ 
them  as  their  priests.  They  keep  all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and 
some  of  them  wear  the  sacred  thread  or  jdnva.  They  fast  on 
Ramnavami  in  April,  the  Mondays  of  Shrdvcm  in  August,  and  on  the 
EMdasMs  of  Ashddh  and  KartiJc,  July  and  November,  On  the  new- 
moon  of  Bhddrapad  or  September,  during  the  Fold  festival,  bullocks 
are  decorated  with  flower  garlands  and  wreaths'  and  painted  red, 
especially  the  horns,  and  paraded  round  the  town  or  village  with 
great  show  and  merriment.  The  right  to  have  the  leading  bullock 
in  the  procession  is  keenly  prized  and  is  generally  enjoyed  by  the 
headman  of  the  village.  When  the  procession  returns  to  the 
village  cross  or  chdvdi,  the  village  priest  applies  red-powder  to 
their  brows  and  is  presented  with  money.  In  the  evening  every  _ 
family  gives  as  rich  a  feast  as  they  can  afford.  They  have  a  caste 
community  and  settle  social  disputes  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  castemen.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and 
take  tp  new  pursuits.  Except  husbandmen  and  labourers,  who  have 
to  borrow  to  meet  special  expenses,  they  are  in  easy  circumstances; 

Mith-ga'vda's,  or  Salt-men,  with  a  strength  of  twenty-four,  are 
found  in  Chikodi  only.  They  seem  to  be  of  Mardtha  origin.  They 
came  into  the  district  from  Vengurla  and  Shirvada,  but  when  and 
why  is  not  known.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  Their  surnames  are 
Cholan,  Jd,dhav,  and  Shinde ;  families  bearing,  the  same  surnames 
cannot  intermarry.  They  look  like  Kunbis  and  speak  Mardthi  ih  theii" 
homes.  They  .live  in  small  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  tiled 
roofs.  They  rear  cows,  buffaloes,  and  bullocks.  They  are  temperate 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  their  ^very-day  food  is  jvdri  or  ndchni 
and  rice.  They  are  not  good  cooks  and  eat  fish,  crabs,  and  the 
flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.  They  drink  both  country  and 
foreign  liquor  and  smoke  tobacco.  They  give  feasts  to  their 
castemen  during  marriages  and  on  the  anniversaries  of  deceased 
ancestors.  The  men  wear  a  waistcloth,  a  headscarf  or  rumdl,  a 
shirt,  and  a  shouldercloth.  The  women  wear  a  shortsleeved 
bodice  and  a  robe  whose  skirt  they  draw  back  between  the  feet.  The 
men's  ornaments  are,  the  earrings  called  bhikbdli  and  the  bracelet 
kada ;  the  women  wear  the  earrings  called  bugdis,  bdlis,  and  kdps,  the 
nose-ring  called  nath,  the  necklaces  called  mangalsutras,  saris,  and 
putlis,  the  armlets  called  vdkis  or  cholbandis,  and  "the  bracelets  called 
pdtlis,  vales,  and  hanganis^  Neither  men  nor  women  are  neat  or  clean 
in  their  dress  and  they  have  no  special  liking  for  gay  colours.  They 
are  hardworking  and  sober,,  but  hot-tempered.  Some  of  them  are 
landholders  and  some  peasant-holders,  but  none  of  them  are  skilful 
husbandmen.  Their  women  help  them  in  their  work,  and  also  by 
selling  milk,  butter,  and  curds.  They  are  poor,  many  of  them  in  debt.. 
They  have  little  or  no  credit  and  have  to  pay  twenty-four  per  cent 
of  interest.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Brdhmanic  gods  and  show 
special  reverence  to  MahAdev.    Their  house  god  is  Ravalndth.    They 
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respect  and  call  Karhd,das  to  conduct  their  birth,  marriage,  pubQj^;y, 
and  death  ceremonies.  They  keep  the  regular  Hindu  holidays. 
They  fast  on  the  Ashddhi  Ekadashi  in  July  and  on  the  Kartihi 
Ekddashi  in  November,  and  undertake  no  pilgrimages.  They 
believe  in  sorcery  and  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult 
ordinary  BrAhmans  at  the  time  of  birth,  marriage,  puberty,  and 
death.  Their  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  o£  Mardthd,s.  They 
allow  widow  marriage  and  bury  their  dead.  They  are  bound  together 
as  a  Jbody  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the 
men  of  the  caste.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to 
new  pursuits.     They  are  a  poor  class  and  in  debt. 

Badis,  with  a  strength  of  6290,  are  found  over  the  whole  district 
except  Khdnapur  and  Belgaum,  and  are  most  numerous  in  Grokak. 
They  are  divided  into  Matmat  Radis  and  Pakpak  Radis,  who  eat 
together  but  donot  intermarry.  They  are  strong  and  dark,  the  men 
wearing  the  topknot  and  moustache.  They  are  hardworking,  honest, 
thrifty,  and  miserly.  They  are  husbandmen,  graindealers,and  money- 
lenders, and  enter  Government  service  as  messengers.  They  rear 
cows,  Mffaloes,  horses,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Their  houses  are 
like  those  of  ordinary  Hindus,  one  or  two  storeys  high.  They  do  not 
eat  fish  or  flesh  or  drink  liquor.  Their  staple  food  is  rice,  Indian 
millet  bread,  and  vegetables.  Their  holiday  fare  is  sweetmeats 
and  other  rich  dishes.  The  only  peculiarity  in  their  way  of  eating 
is  that  the  Pakpaks  set  a  low  wooden  stool  under  the  plate  from 
which  they  eat.  They  do  not  differ  in  their  customs  from  Kunbis, 
and  allow  widow  marriage.  They  bury  the  unmarried  and  burn  the 
married  dead.  In  religion  the  Matmats  are  Vaishnavs  and  rub 
their  brows  with  sandal  and  red-powder.  The  Pakpaks  are  Shaivs, 
rub  their  brows  with  ashes,  and  wear  the  ling.  The  Matmats'  priests 
are  ordinary  Brdhmans  and  the  Pakpaks'  are  Jangams  or  Ling^yat 
priests.  Both  divisions  observe  the  ordinary  Hindu  holidays.  They 
call  their  headmen  katimaniyavars  and  lefave  all  disputes  to  their 
decision.  A  few  send  their  boys  to  school.  They  are  a  well-to-do 
class. 

Rajputs  are  returned  as  numbering  2697.  They  are  scattered 
all  over  the  district  but  are  chiefly  found  in  large  villages  especially 
in  Parasgad  and  Chikodi.  They  state  that  they  have  been  long 
settled  in  the  district  and  their  forefathers  kept  Mardtha  and  pther 
lowcaste  women.  The  offspring  of  these  mixed  marriages,  who 
are  scattered  all  over  the  district,  call  themseHes  Rajputs  and  keep- 
some  of  the  customs  of  their  fathers.  A  few  have  kept  relations 
with  Rajputana.  Among  them  are  representatives  of  several  tribes, 
Ahirs,  Bahiriyds,  Baris,  Gardiyds,  KorachmaMs  or  Koris,  Kohdrs, 
Jjads,  Loniyas,  Murd,is,  and  Pasis.  Families  belonging  to  these 
different  tribes  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Some  of  the 
families  of  purer  descent  belong  to  the  Chandrd,gan,  Garga,  Kdshap, 
Raghuvanshi,  and  Bisen  gotras  or  family  stocks.  Families  belonging 
to  the  same  gotra  cannot  intermarry.  Besides  the  division  into 
tribes  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry,  and  intg  family  stocks 
or  gotras,  the  Rajputs  are  distinguished  by  surnames,  the  traces  of 
old  tribal  or  clan  distinctions  which  so  far  correspond  to  family 
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Chapter  III.  Btoeks  or  gotras  that  families  must  marry  into  families  with  other 
Population  surnames.  The  chief  of  these  surnames  are  Poyd,r,  Chandel,  RAna, 
■  ■  Bhiddriya,  Maidpuri,  Chohan,  Dhdrdnagari,  Kashvai,  Solanki,  Hada, 
l^'*f  °'"^^'  ^^^  Rathod.  They  are  larger  and  more  strongly  made  jthan  other 
Belgaum  Hindu  s^  but  with  a  coarser  skiu  and  less  intelligence  than 
BrAhmans.  Some  men  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot ;  others 
let  the  whole  head  hair  grow.  All  wear  the  moustache.  Some 
wear  whiskers  and  no  beard,  and  others  wear  both  beard  and 
whiskers ;  and  some  grow  a  tuft  of  hair  over  each  ear..  Women 
wear  the  hair  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  back  of  the  head  but  do  not 
deck  it  with  flowers.  Their  home  tongue  is  Hindustani ;  most  of 
them  live  in  clean  and  neat  houses  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of 
brick  or  mud  and  tiled  roofs.  They  eat  Indian  miUet  or  jvdri  bread, 
rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  Their  pet  dishes  are  sugared  milk  or 
bdsundi  and  wheat  cakes  or  purisi  They  give  caste,  feasts  during 
marriages  and  holidays.  They  eat  fish,  crabs,  fowls,  and  the  flesh 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  game  on  holidays  and  whenever  they  can 
afford  it.  Most  Rajputs  drink  no  liquor.  A  few  take  a  little  on 
holidays  and  other  great  days  and  others  daily,  but  not  tO'^xcess. 
Their  dress  does  not  differ  from  the  Kunbi  dress.  Both  men  and 
women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  dress.  Some  of  the  women 
wear  large  gold  noserings  or  naths  about  a  foot  round.  To  ease 
the  nostril  of  its  weight  the  ring  is  chained  to  the  hair  over  the  left 
ear.  Other  women  wear  a  nosering  only  a  little  larger  than  that 
used  by  Kunbi  women.  Married  women  wear  the  nosering,^  ear- 
rings,^ the  lucky  necklace  mangalsntra,  and  other  neck  ornaments. 
They  wear  gold^.  silver,  and  glass  wristlets,  silver  anklets  or painjans, 
nnd  a  silver  ring  on  each  toe.  -  Widows  are  not  allowed  to  wear  the 
Incky  neck-thread  or  mangalsutra  or  glass  bangles.  The  men  hang 
a  gold  coin  or  mohor  round  their  neck  and  wear  a  necklace  of  the 
Tudrdksha  beads  sacred  to  Shiv.  They  wear  a  gold  armlet  or  pocky, 
and  gold  wristlets  or  ^ffiA's.  They  are  fond  of  gay  colours.  Except 
tJiatitis  costlier,  their  holiday  dress  does  not  differ  from  their  every- 
day dress.  They  are  clean,  neat,  sober,  thrifty,  and  hardworking, 
but  not  very  agreeable  or  hospitable.  They  are  landholdejs,  over- 
holders,  peasant-holders,  and  under-holders.  Some  are  only  field- 
labourers.  Some,  but  not  all,  are  skilful  husbandmen  growing 
garden  and  other  rich  crops.  The  women  and  grown  up  children  of 
the  poorer  families  help  the  men  in  the  fields  ;  but  well-to-do  women 
do  not  appear  in  public  or  work  in  the  fields  or  on  the  roads.  Very 
few  of  them  are  traders  or  craftsmen.  Some  of  them  make  and  seU, 
sweetmeats  and  others  are  cattle-keepers  and  milk-sellers.  A  few 
are  in  Government  service  as  watchmen,  constables,  revenue 
messengers,  clerks,  and  soldiers.  A  few  are  moneylenders.  Among 
them  a  boy  begins  to  earn  his  living  at  abodt  fifteen.  Most  of  them 
are  in  good  condition.  Some  are  in  debt  due  to  marriage  and  other 
special  expenses.     They  have  credit  and  can  borrow  at  about  eight 

*  Tiere  are  two  ways  of  wearing  the  noaering.  Some  wear  it  in  one  of  the  ndstrils, 
others  bore  the  centre  cartilage  of  the  nose  and  the  ring  hangs  on  the  upper  lip. 

3  They  tore  about  ten  hoies  in  each  ear  ifa  which  they  wear  gold  rings  Vet  with 
pearls. 
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or  nine  per  cent  a  year.  They  are  Shaivs  by  religion,  worshipping 
all  Hindu  gods  but  chiefly  Mahadev.  They  have  copper,  brass, 
silver,  and  gold  images  of  MahAdev,  Vishnu,  Ganpati,  M^ruti,  and 
Devi  in  their  houses.  They  show  much  respect  to  their  priests  who 
are  the  ordinary  village  Brahmans.  They  require  the  help  of  a 
Brahman  at  naming,  threadgirding,  marriage,  and  death.  They 
keep  the  regular  Hindu  holidays,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Gokarn, 
Rameshvar,  Benares,  Dwdrka,  Mathura,  Allahabad,  and  Triveni. 
Their  spiritual  guide  is  Shankardcharya  of  Sankeshvar.  They 
believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,,  and  soothsaying,  and  consult  wizards 
and  astrologers  when  sickness  or  misfortune  overtakes  them.  Rajputs 
claim  to  keep  all  the  sixteen  ceremonies  or  sanskdrs  but  some 
perform  only  fdchvi  or  the  ceremony  on  the  fifth  day  after  birth, 
naming,  marriage,  puberty,  and  death.  They  wear  the  thread  only 
at  marriage  time.  Child  marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed,  but 
widow  marriage  is  forbidden  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are 
bound  together  as  a  body  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  by 
the  majority  of  the  adult  male  members.  Some  send  their  children 
to  school,  but  girls,  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  married  or 
reach  the  age.  of  twelve.  They  are  ready  to  take  to  new  pursuits 
and  on  the  whole  are  a  steady  and  prosperous  class. 

Tila'ris,  or  Adi  Banajgees,  with  a  strength  of  5570,.  are  found. 

only  in  Belgaum  and  Ghikodi.     They  have  no   subdivisions.     Their 

commonest  surnames  are  Ningmudri  and  Sankpdl.     The  names  in 

common  use  among  men  are  Bassapa  and  Mall^pa,  and  among  women 

Lingava  and  Yellava.     Their  home  speech  is  Kanare.se.     They  look 

like  Lingayats.     The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache,  and  the 

women  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the  head   but   do  not  deck  it 

with  flowers  or  mix  it  with  false  hair.     They  live    in  small   houses 

with   walls  of  mud  and  tiled  roofs,  and  keep  cows,  bullocks,  and 

buffaloes.     Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet,  pulse,  and  vegetables. 

They   are   not   good   cooks   and   almost    their  only  feasts  are   on 

marriage  occasions.     They  eat  neither  fi.sh  nor  flesh  and  drink  no 

.  liquor.     The   men  wear  a  waistcloth,  a  headscarf  or  rumdl,  a  shirt, 

and  a  sho-ulderoloth ;  and  the  women,  a  shortsleeved  bodice  and  the 

robe  without  passing  the  end  back  between  the  feet.     The  men's 

ornaments  are  the  earrings  called  hdlis,  the  armlets  called  kadds,  and 

the  waistchain  called  kadadora ;  the  women's   ornaments  are   the 

earrings  called  bugdis  and  hdlis,    the    nosering  called  mot!,,  the 

necklaces  called  saris,  tikdn,  and  mangalsutras,  and  the  bracelets 

called  pdtlis,  cholhundis,  kanganis,  and  glass  bangles.     Both  men 

and  women  wear  a  ling  in  an  oblong  silver  box  hung  round  the 

neck  or  tied  round  the  right  arm  near  the  shoulder,  or,  among  the 

poor,  tied  in  the  turban.     The  sect-mark  which  is  worn   both  by 

men   and   women  is    a  level  streak   of    white   ashes.     They    are 

neat,   clean,   hardworking,  honest,   and    sober,  but    not  orderly. 

They    are   husbandmen    and  milk-sellers   and   their    women   and 

children  help  them  in  weeding  and  sowing.     Their  family  priest  is 

a  Jangam  and  they  do  not  respect  Brdhmans  or  call  them  to  their 

ceremonies.      They  keep  the  regular  Hindu  holidays  and  fast  on 

Shivardtr a  in  ¥^hvaa,vy.     They  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Shiv 

and  their  house  god  is  Malaya.     They  do  not  go  on  pilgrimage 
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and  have  no  teacher  or  guru.  They  believe  in  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  numbers,  sights,  and  events,  for  which  they  consult  the 
Jangams.  Of  the  sixteen  sacraments  or  sansJidra  they  keep  five, 
birth,  marriage,  puberty,  pregnancy,  and  death.  They  name  the 
child  on  the  thirteenth  day  and  feast  Jangams  and  castefellows. 
Before  marriage  they  rub  the  boy  and  the  girl  with  turmeric  and 
oil  and  the  Jangams  conduct  the  marriage  ceremony  by  throwing 
rice  grains  over  the  couple's  head  and  repeating  verses.  After  being 
handed  betelnuts  and  leaves  the  guests  retire.  On  the  following 
day  they  feast  Jangams  and  castemen  and  the  marriage  is  over. 
They  allow  widow  marriage  and  bury  the  dead.  Before  the  body  is 
taken  out  of  the  house  a  dinner  of  buns  and  boiled  milk  is  given 
and  alms  are  distributed  among  the  Jangams.  The  body  is  seated 
on  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  flower  garlands,  and  with  music  is 
carried  to  the  burial  gi'ound.  Jhe  only  sign  of  mourning  is  that  for 
three  days  the  relations  of  the  dead  are  considered  impure.  They 
are  bound  together  as  a  body  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  at 
mass  meetings  of  the  adult  male  members  of  the  caste.  They  do 
not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  take  to  no  new  pursuits.  They  are 
a  steady  class. 

Craftsmen  include  sixteen  classes  with  a  strength  of  60,050 
or  7 '58  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.    The  details  are : 

BjBLOAUU  CxAFTSXSir. 


Cuea. 

Males. 

FemaleB 

Total. 

Class. 

Males. 

FemaleB 

Total. 

Badgis 

OUmKerus   ... 
ehiaidis 
Hatk&rs     and 
J&dars        ... 
Jingars 
Eiis&rs 

Kumbh&rs    ... 
LoMrs 

2097 

2810 

37 

|l804 

274 
109 
2022 
1166 

1990 

2908 
10 

1743 

mo 

103 
1979 
1028 

4087 

6718 

77 

8547 

634 
212 
4001 
2194 

OMris 

T&ach&la 

Patvegftrs      ... 

Sillis 

Shimpis 

Souars 

Uppars 

Total    ... 

32 
6092 
270 
6540 
1908 
2079 
4278 

45 
4828 
298 
6227 
1861 
1962 
4^75 

77 

9920 

663 

12,767 

3769 

4031 

,     8S53 

30,518 

29,682 

60,050 

Badgis,  or  Carpenters,  are  returned  as  numbering  4087  and  as 
found  in  large  villages  all  over  the  district.  They  say  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Vishvakarma,  the  world- builder. 
They  are  divided  into  Panchdls  or  Kamataks,  Marathas,  and 
Konkanis.  The  last  two  eat  food  cooked  by  Panchdls,  but  Panchals 
do  not  eat  food  cooked  either  by  Marathas  or  by  Konkanis.  None 
of  the  classes  marry  with  the  others.  The  Mardthas  and  Konkanis, 
are  believed  to  have  come  from  Batnagiri,  Savantvddi,  and  Goa, 
and  the  Panchals  from  the  Karndtak.  They  are  of  middle  heighl^, 
fair,  regular-featured,  and  rather  slightly  made.  The  men  shav^ 
the  head  and  face  except  the  topknot  and  moustache.  The  Panchdls' 
mother-tongue  is  Kanarese,  and  the  Mardthds  and  Konkanis 
speak  Mardthi.  They  live  in  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  tiled 
roofs.  The  men  wear  a  headscarf  or  rumdl,  a  waistcloth,,  a 
shoulderploth,  and  a  coat  or  waistcoat.  Their  women  dress  like 
Kunbi  women,  and  do  not  draw  back  the  end  of  the  robe.  They 
are  hardworking,  hospitable,  and  intelligent,  but  extravagant  and 
not  honest.  They  earn  their  living  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and 
cultivators.  Except  a  few  in  Belgauip  and  one  in  Kittur  in  Sampgaon, 
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ttey  are  not  trained  to  handle  European  tools.  Tlie  following  are 
the  names  and  prices" of  their  chief  tools  :  the  adze  or  hdchi,  costing 
3s.  to  4s.  (Rs.l|-2)  ;  the  chisel  or  uli,  costing  9d.  to  Is.  (6-8  as.); 
the  saw  or  karangas,  costing  Is.  to  14s.  (8  as.-Rs.7);  the  plane  or 
uchgorada,  costing  2s.  to  3s.  (Rs.  1-1^);  the  borer  or  hidsdl, 
costing  Is.  (8  as.) ;  and  the  file,  costing  4!^d.  to  3s.  (3  as. -Rs.  1^). 
They  make  tables,  chairs,  boxes,  and  cupboards,  and  earn  4:0, 
to  Is.  (3-8  as.)  a  day.  Youths  do  not  begin  to  work  regularly 
till  they  are  between  sixteen  and  eighteen.  They  buy  wood  from 
timber  merchants  who  bring  it  from  S^vantvddi  and  Kanara. 
They  buy  iron  from  local  Mdrwdr  Vanis.  Very  few  of  them  have 
capital  and  they  do  not  keep  ready-made  articles  in  store.  There 
is  nothiog  particular  either  in  their  houses  or  dress.  The  staple 
food  of  the  Badgis  is  millet  and  rice,  but  except  the  Panchals,  they 
eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  work  from  morning  to  lamplight. 
A  Badgi  never  dines  until  he  has  bathed,  said  his  prayers,  and 
worshipped  his  house  gods.  Their  women  mind  the  house  and  do 
not  help  the  men  in  their  work.  PanchAls  perform  the  thread 
ceremony  of  their  boys  before  they  are  ten  years  old,  the  ceremony 
costing  £1  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  15-30).,  Girls  are  married  before  they 
cpme  of  age  and  the  marriage  expenses  vary  from  £3  to  £20 
(Rs.  30-200).  Widow  marriage  is  allbjred,  but  women  who  marry 
again  are  not  held  in  much  respect.  If  the  husband  agrees  the  wife 
is  allowed  a  divorce  and  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  second  marriage.  The 
Badgis  including  the  Panchals  either  burn  or  bury  the  dead ;  those 
who  can  afford  it  burn.  They  keep  all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts. 
The  men  rub  their  brows  with  sandal -powder,  and  the  women, 
excepting  widows,  with  vermilion.  Their  chief  gods  and  goddesses 
are  Kalamba,  Lakshmi,  Khandoba,  and  Jotiba.  Their  family  gods 
are  Ravalndth,  Malhdr,-and  Yellamma.  The  Panchals  have  their  own 
caste  priests,  who  eat  and  intermarry  with  them.  The  Marathis  and 
Konkanis  employ  the  ordinary  Deccan  and  Konkan  Brahmans. 
The  PanchAl  Badgis  worship  the  goddess  Lakshmi.^  Her  image, 
which  is  always  of  wood,  is  kept  in  a  carpenter's  house.  The  goddess 
has  few  special  shrines.  The  local  Brahmanic  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  worship  of  Lakshmi  is  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
BrJlhman  who  marriied  a  Mhar.  The  Mhar  was  a  sweeper  and 
every  morning  swept  the  Brahman'^  house,  and,  while  sweeping, 
overheard  the  Brahman  teach  his  children  the  Veds  and  learnt  them 
by  heart.  He  then  moved  to  a  neighbouring  village  and  there 
lived  as  a  Brahman.  After  some  time  he  went  to  the'  house  of  the 
Brdhman  he  used  to  serve,  and  having  repeated  the  Veds, 
demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage.  They  were  married,  had 
children,  and  for  some  years  lived  in  her  father's  house.  They  then 
left  the  Brahmans  and  went  to  live  with  the  husband's  parents.  On 
finding  out  to  what  caste  he  belonged,  she  caused  her  husband  and 
children  to  be  murdered.  The  Br^mans  would  not  receive  her 
back  and  she  went  to  the  house  of  a  Badgi  who  welcomed  and 
worshipped  her.     Since   then  the  carpenters  continue  to  worship 
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-    1  In  almost  all  villages  which  have  towers  the  guardian  of  the  tower  is  Lakshmi 
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the  image  of  Laksttni.     At  a  yearly  fair  in  honour  of  tlie  goddess 
a  buffalo  and  several  sheep  are  offered.     This  is  part  of  the  early 
Kdnarese   village  goddess    worship,   and    the    Brdhmans  seem    to 
have  invented  the  Mhar-Brahraan  husband  story   to  reconcile  thesa 
blood  offerings    to    the  worship  of  Lakshmi  and  to  explain  their 
taking  part   in   the  rite.     The   buffalo  which  is  sacrificed  is  the 
Mhar  and   the   sheep  the  Mhar-Brahman    children.     The!  day,  on 
which  the  yearly  fair  is  held  is  fixed  by  the  Badgis.      A  week 
before '  the  day  of    the   fair   the    image    of   Lakshmi  is    set   in  a 
consecrated  place  and   daily  worshipp.ed.     On  the  morning  of  the 
chief  day  the  image  i^*  set  in  a  large  car  and  dragged  through  the 
main  street  of  the  village.     When' it  is  brought  baok  a  he-buQala 
and  a  sheep  are  made  to  stand-  in  front  of  the  goddess  and  the 
village  headman  or  pdtil  touches  their  necks  with  a  drawn  sword, 
and  the  village  Mhar  cuts  off  their  heads.-    So  much  excitement  and 
expense  attend  these  yearly  fairs   that  huri  Icon  bidon,  the  killing 
of  the  sheep  and  buffalo,  is  a  proverbial  phrase  for  any  great  effort* 
When  the  bufifaloe's  head  is   cut  off  the  village  Mh^r  raises  it  on 
his  own  head,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  walks  round  the  village,  the 
people  strewing. rice  dipped  iti  buffaloe's  Islood  to  pacify  evil  spirita 
and  keep  them  friendly.     Under  former  rulers  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  head-carrying  Mhdr  to  be  followed  by  a  band  of  men  of  hia 
caste  with  drawn  swords.     If  he  fell  with  the  head,  it  was  considered 
ijiost  ill-omened   and   he    was    cut   to   pieces   by   the   swordsmen. 
Besides  presents  of  clothes  the  carrier  of  the  head  is  paid  8s.  (Rs.'4) 
'in  cash.     On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  Badgis  worship 
the  goddess   SatvSi  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth.     Boys  have 
their  hair  cut  at  six  months  old,  and  girls  are  married  before  they 
come    of    age.     They  allow    widow  marriage   and   polygamy,  bat 
polyandry  is  unknown.     The  Fanch^ls  have  a  headman  or  guru  of 
their  own   caste,  who  settles  ordinary  disputes.     Serious  breaches.   ■ 
of  caste  rules  are  referred  to  the  Shankardchdrya.     The  Marath^a 
and  Konkanis  have  no  headmen  and  settle  disputes  at  a  meeting  of 
the  men  of  the  caste.     They  are   a  well-to-do   class.     Some  have 
good  employment  as  Public  Works,  carpenters  and  foremen  ;  othera 
earn  about  Is.  (S  as.)  a  day.     Few  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take 
to  new  pursuits. 

Glia'nigeruS,  or Millwobeees  {^ghan  a  a  mill  and  geru  a  workman)*,' ,. 
that  is  Oilmen,  are  returned  as  numbering  5718  and  as  f blind  over 
the  whole  district.     They  say  that  the  founder  of  their  class  was  a 
certain  Ghandd  Kanyapaya,  a  pious  but  poor  Lingayat  who  is  said 
to    have    been   a    devoted  "worshipper  of    Revansiddheshvar,  an 
incarnation  of  Shiv.     His  chief  worship  consisted  in  lighting  a  lam^ 
called  dipdrddhan  in  Shiv's  temple  every  evening  and  in  this  duty'  " 
he  never  failed.     He  pressed  only  so  much  oil  as  sufficed  to  light:  - 
the  lamp  and  maintain  himself  and  his  family.     To  try  his"  faith 
Shiv  took  from  him  his  mill  and  everything  in  his'  house,  and  left 
Mm  destitute.     Kanyapaya,  finding  himself  bereft  of  everything^ 
■went  to  the  temple  and   standing  in  front  of.  the  god  set  his  long 
hair  on  fire  and  lighted  the  temple.     Shiv  was  so  pleased  with  his 
devotion  that  he  carried  Kanyapaya  to  heaven.     The  Ghanigerus  , 
are  divided  into  Sajan,  or  pure  j  Kara,  or  black ;  Bile,-  or  white ; 
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Vantiyat,  or  men  with  one  bnllockj  Pasti,  of  unknown  meaning; 
Puncham,  belonging  to  the  five  crafts ;  Kemp,  or  red ;  and 
Vaishnav,  or  followers  of  Yishna.  Most  of  these  names  are  Kdnaresa 
All  except  the  Vaishnavs  eat  together,  bat  none  of  the  classes 
intermarry.  The  men  are  dark  and  strong  and  the  women  are  fair. 
.Both  men  and  women  wear  a  ling  and  rub  their  brows  with  asheSi 
Some  of  the-Vantiyat  or  one-bullock-men  wear  both  the  ling  and 
the  sacred  thread  orjdnva.  Their  home  tongue  is  Kanarese.  They 
are  dirty,  but  sober,  thrifty,  even-tempered,  and  hospitable. 
Almost  all  are  oil-pressers  and  the  rest  husbandmen.  They  trade 
and  extract  oil  from  linseed,  groanduuts,  and  sesamum.  Two  or 
three  kinds  of  seeds  are  generally  mixed  in  equal  quantities.  Theif 
mill  consists  of  a  solid  stone  cylinder  with  a  mortar-like  hollow  in 
wMch  the  seed  is  ground  by  a  heavy  block  of  wood  called  diki 
which  turns  round  in  the  hollow  and  to  which  bullocks  or  buffaloes 
are  yoked.  They  buy  the"  raw  seed  from  husbandmen  eithet 
directly  or  Ihrough  brokers  and  sell  the  oil  to  wholesale  or  retail 
dealers.  Their  women  help  and  their  boys  after  the  age  of  twelve. 
Their  work  is  constant,  but  they  do  not  make  more  than  1  s.  (8  as.) 
a  day.  About  half  of  them  have  capital;  the  rest  are  labourers, 
most  of  whom  are  in  debt.  Besides  presi-ing  oil  the  women  make 
cowdung  cakes  which  are  useful  for  fuel  and  for  burning  the  dead. 
The  Ghanigerus  of  Belgaum,  besides  pressing  oil,  keep  bullock  carts 
and  let  them  for  hire,  and  this  greatly  adds  to  their  income.  la 
Belgaum  their  houses  are  generally  larger  than  those  of  other 
Hindus,  being  two  storeys  high  and  with  tiled  roofs.  Inside,  near 
the  front  door,  their  mill  stands  on  ground  two  or  three  feet  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  house.  Except  the  Vaishnavs  all  eat  fish  and 
flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  dress  like  Lingdyats.  They  name 
children  on  'the  twelfth  day  after  birth,  and  their  other  ceremocies 
Buch  as  hair-cutting,  marriage,  pregnancy,  and  death  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Lingdyats.  The  followers  of  Shiv  bury,  and  the  rest  burn 
their  dead.  The  clothes  of  the  dead  are  bronght  home,  worshipped  on 
the  seventh  day,  and  given  to  Jangams  or  Lingdyat  priests.  They 
do  not  observe  mourning.  Except  the  Sajans  and  Pastis  they  allow 
widow  marriage.  They  give  a  feast  to  the  javgams  find  castemen, 
visit  Lingayat  temples,  and  pay  money  to  the  Jangams.  They  are 
either  followers  of  Shiv  or  Vishnu.  They  consider  it  a  sin  to  close 
the  eyes  of  their  bullocks  while  they  are  yoked  to  the  mill.  They 
have  also  a  belief  that  it  is  sinful  to  work  with  a  pair  of  bullocks 
and  hence  the  class  of  Vantiyats  or  one-bullock-men  {vatdi  one 
and  yattu  ox)  has  arisen.  The  Ghanigerus  have  a  headman  who 
settles  disputes  with  the  help  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Breaches 
of  caste  rules  are  punishable  by  excommunication,  but  a  feast  or 
^iksha  to  castefellows  restores  the  offender  to  his  place.  Few  send 
their  boys  to  school.  The  Ghanigerus  are  in  easy  cirrumstancesi 
but  are  soon  likely  to  suffer  from  the  competition  of  kerosine  oil. 

Ghisa'dis,  or  Wanbering Blacksmiths, are  returned  as  numbering 
seventy-seven,  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  also 
called  Bailne  Kombdrs  or  outside'ironsmiths,  because  they  work  in 
open  places  outside  of  the  villagei  They  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Gujar^  about  a  hundred  or  a  imadred  and  tweaty-five  years  ago. 
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They  have  no  subdivisions,  and  ampng  their  surnames  are  Choh&i, 
Povar,  Solanke,  and  Suryavanshi.  They  are  healthy  and  well-made, 
and  the  colour  of  their  skin  is  sallow.  Their  home  tongue  is  Gujarati. 
Being  a  wandering  tribe  they  have  no  built  houses,  but  remain 
wherever  they  are  overtaken  by  the  rains  outside  the  village  under 
rag- roofed  booths  or  pals  which  they  carry  from  place  to  place  on  the 
backs  of  donkeys.  The  men  wear  a  cloth  round  the  wa,ist  aiid 
another  round  the  body,  and  a  turban ;  and  the  women  dress  like 
Kunbis.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  are  hard- 
working, quarrelsome,  intemperate,  and  extravagant.  Though  they 
do  not  take  part  in  gang  robberies  they  are  at  times  connected  with 
them  supplying  the  robbers  with  spearheads  and  other  weapons. 
On  such  occasions  they  are  staunch  in  refusing  to  tell  who  were 
their  employers.  They  make  iron  spoons,  sickles,  reaping  hooks,  and 
other  field  tools.  Their  women  and  children  help  by  blowing  the 
bellows.  Their  chief  gods  are  Kalamma,  Khandoba,  and  Ambabai  j 
and  their  priests  are  Deshasth,  Konknasth,  and  Karhdda  Brdhmans, 
On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  they  worship  the  goddess 
Pdchvi,  offer  her  a  sheep,  and  feast  their  castefellows.  On  the; 
ninth  day  they  lay  the  child  in  the  cradle,  name  it,  and  distribute 
cooked  gram  and  wheat  to  female  relations  and  friends.  They 
marry  their  children  at  any  age.  A  day  before  the  marriage  the 
parents  of  the  boy  and  girl  worship  the  goddess  Bhavdni  and 
perform  the  gondhal  dance.  They  practise  polygamy  and  allow 
widow  marriage.  They  bury  the  unmarried  and  burn  the  married 
dead.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  a  death  the  chief  mourner  has  his 
moustache,  whiskers,  and  beard  shaved.  Their  tribe  has  no 
recognized  head,  each  gang  choosing  the  most  intelligent  and 
enterprising  to  settle  its  disputes.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school  or  make  any  effort  to  improve  their  position.  They  save  a 
little  to  meet  marriage  and  other  special  expenses,  but  much  of 
what  they  save  goes  in  drink.     Their  condition  is  middling. 

Hatkars,  or  Handloom  Weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering  3547 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Khdn^pur  and 
Belgaum,  At  one  time  all  were  Lingayats.  Several  hundred  years 
ago  a  certain  Devangad  Ayya  persuaded  some  of  them  to  wear  the 
sacred  thread  instead  of  the  limg  and  to  rub  their  brow  with  sandal 
instead  of  cowdung  ashes.  The  obstinacy  with  which  they  have 
stuck  to  their  new  religion,  from^af  obstinacy,  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  name  Hatkar.  But  this  seems  improbable  as 
Hatkar-Dhangar  is  the  name  of  many  classes  of  shepherds  to  whom 
the  epithet  obstinate  seems  to  be  in  no  way  applicable.  Some  of 
them  in  time  lost  faith  in  Devdngad  Ayya  and  went  back  to 
Lingayatism.  There  are  now  two  divisions,  the  Kulacharis  or 
followers  of  Devangad  Ayya,  who  wear  the  sacred  thread ;  and  the 
ShivdchAris  who  are  Lingayats  and  wear  the  ling.  The  KuMcharis 
observe  the  rules  of  the  Brahman  religion,  bathing  daUy, 
wearing  freshly  washed  or  silk  waistcloths  at  worship  and  dinner ; 
offering  food  to  the  gods  before  they  eat  it,  laying  out  pieces  of 
food  at  dinner  time  to  please  spirits,  making  a  circle  of  water  round 
the  dining  plate,  and  rubbing  the  brow  with  sandal  and  red-powder,* . 
The   Shivachdrris    assert   thate  Shiv  is  the   supreme    being,   and 
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observe  tiie  Lingayat  rites.  The  two  divisions  neither  eat  together 
nor  intermarry.  They,  are  generally  fair,  like  goldsmiths  or 
coppersmiths.  Their  home  tongue  is  Kdnarese.  Most  of  their 
houses  are  one-storeyed  with  mud  or  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs. 
They  keep  them  neat  and  clean  and  have  no  servants.  Some  own 
a  cow  or  a  she-buffalo.  The  men  wear  a  headscarf,  a  coat,  and 
waistcloth.  Flesh  and  liquor  are  forbidden,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
men  smoke.  They  are  hardworking  and  honest,  but  hot-tempered. 
They  consider  begging  a  great  disgrace  and  work  hard  for  their 
'bread.  They  are  clean  and  neat  and  hospitable  to  their  caste- 
fellows.  Their  chief  calling  is  weaving.  The  clothes  they  weave 
are  robes,  sddis  and  lugdis,  worth  4s. ,  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  2  -  25)  ; 
•cotton  waistcloth  dhotars,  worth  2s.  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  1-12);  and  silk 
waistcloths  mugtds,  worth  8s.  to  £3  (Rs.  4-30).  Some  of  them 
are  moneylenders.  Boys  begin  to  learn  weaving  at  twelve  and  are 
skilful  workers  by  twenty.  They  sell  their  goods,  sometimes 
wholesale  to  big  cloth  merchants,  sometimes  retail  to  consumers. 
.Their  daily  earnings  average  7^d.  to  9d.  (5-6  as.).  They 
sometimes  work  to  order,  but  they  seldom  sink  to  a  position  of 
dependence  on  men^of  capital.  Their  craft  is  hereditary.  Some 
have  capital  and  others  buy  their  materials  on  credit.  Among  the 
KuMcharis  or  Brdhmanic  Hatkars  on  the  fifth  day  after  a  male 
child  is  bora  a  party  of  elderly  married  women  meet  and  gird  the 
child's  waist  with  a  cotton  string  called  Jeadadora.  Bach  of  the 
women  is  presented  with  a  little'  turmeric,  which  they  rub  on 
their  own  cheeks,  at  the  same  time  marking  their  brows  with  red- 
powder.  In  the  evening  sweet  cakes  and  sugared  milk  are 
handed  round.  Among  the  Shivaeharis  on  the  fifth  day  after 
birth  the  child's  father,  or  in  his  absence  the  head  oi  the  family, 
.hangs  a  ling  round  the  child's  neck,  and  keeps  it  in  some  safe 
place  till  the  child  is  able  to  bear  its  weight.  A  party  of 
children  not  fewer  than  five  are  fed  in  honour  of  the  ceremony. 
Both  divisions  name  the  child  either  on  the  twelfth  or  on  the 
thirteenth  day  after  birth.  Before  a  marriage  the  boy's  father  has 
to  pay  the  girl's  father  £2  10s.  to  £5  (R8.25-50)  if  she  is  under 
eight;  £5  to  £7  (Rs.  50-70)  if  she  is  between  eight  and  ten; 
but  sometimes  as  much  as  £10  (Rs.  100)  when  she  is  over  ten  and 
nearly  able  to  work  at  the  loom.  A  father  may  agree  to  accept 
less  than  the  fall  amount,  or  he  may  return  part  of  it  as  dowry. 
The  fathers  of  widows  of  mature  age  and  who  are  able  to  weave  are 
sometimes  paid  more  for  a  widoWed  than  for  an  unmarried  daughter. 
Two  or  three  days  before  the  marriage  day  a  formal  betrothal,  or 
idatdgikdrya,  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Shetis,  Mahajans, 
Deshmukhs,  and  other  leading  men  of  the  town,  and  the  boy's 
father  presents  the  girlwith  a  necklace  and  robe.  They 
widow  marriage  and  mark  the  event  by  a  caste  dinner, 
practise  polygamy.  The  KuMch^ris  burn  their  dead.  The 
mourner  shaves  his  moustache  and  mourns  eleven  days, 
remove  the  ashes  on  the  third  day  and  throw  them  into  a  river  or 
running  brook.  They  feed  their  priests  and  relations  both  on  the 
twelfth  and  on  the  thirteenth  days.  The  priests  who  perform  their 
funeral  ceremonies  are  Devd,ngadayas  or  followers  of  the  priest  who 
e80— 18 
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induced  the  Kulacharis  to  give  up  being  Lingayats.  They-  say  that 
the  seat  of  their  head  is  at  Hampi  ia  BelUri  and  that  he  has 
representatives  in  several  important  towns.  The  Shivaoh^ris  or 
Lingayat  Hatkars  bury  their  dead  and  do  not  Tnourn.  The 
Kulacharis  respect  their  priests  and  the  Shivachdris  worship  theirs. 
Among  the  Kulacharis  the  raen  wear  the  sacred  thread  and  mark 
their  brows  with  sandal,  while  the  women  rub  theirs  with  red- 
powdery  the  Shivacharis,  both  men  and  women,  wear  the  Zing^  and 
mark  their  brows  with  cowdung  ashes.  l^Teither  of  them  employ 
Brahman  priests  at  their  marriages^  except  that  they  ask  a  Brahman 
to  fix  the  lucky  moment.  Their  headmen  are  their  teachers  or  guru&, 
who  live  in  monasteries.  The  condition  of  Hatkars  is  generally 
good,  but  those  who  depend  solely  on  their  looms  are  liable  to  suffer 
in  times  of  drought.  During  the  1876  and  1&77  famine  their 
sufferings  were  very  severe.  There  was  no  demand  for  clothes  and 
grain  was  ruinously  dear.  They  have  not  yet  regained  their  former 
state  of  comparative  comfort.  They  send  their  boys  to  school, 
but  only  till  they  learn  to  read  and  write  a  little  and  cast  accounts. 
They  are  a  steady  and  well-to-do  class. 

Ja'dars  are  found  over  the  whole  district;  especially  in  Gokak 
■where  they  are  numerous.  They  are  divided  into  Pats^lis, 
Samedvars,  Kurinvars,  and  Helkars,  who  do  not  intermarry  or  eat 
together  except  in  their  monasteries  or  maths,  and  when  their 
avdmis  are  present.  The  Nilkatbalkis,  who  aire  a  subdivision  of 
the  Kurinvars,  have  the  peculiar  custom  of  the  ling  and  bhasm 
or  sacred  ash  tied  to  and  rubbed  on  the  calf  of  the  right  leg. 
The  Kurinvars  do  not  eat  with  the  Nilkatbalkis  and  never  give 
•them  their  daughters  in  marriage,  but  they  sometimes  take  their 
.girls  in  marriage  after  they  have  performed  some  purifying 
ceremonies.  The  men  wear  the  moustache  but  not  the  top-knot, 
and  apply  cowdung  ashes  to  their  brows.  Their  home  tongue  is 
Kdnarese.  They  are  clean,  hardworking,  honest,  sober,  thrifty,  even- 
tempered,  and  hospitable.  The  women  help  the  men  in  their  work. 
They  are  weavers,  weaving  excellent  robes  and  waistcloths  both  of 
cotton  and  silk ;  they  also  trade  in  cloth.  Some  of  them  rear  cows, 
buffaloes,  and  horses.  Their  houses  are  generally  roomy  and  well 
suited  for  their  looms.  Their  dress,  like  that  of  other  LingayatSj'  is 
simple  and  plain.  Their  jewelry  is  the  same  as  that  of  high  caste 
Hindus.  Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  rice,  pulse,  and 
vegetables.  Those  who  are  not  Shaivaits  eat  flesh  and  drink  lic|;uor, 
but  never  allow  their  food  to  be  seen  by  any  one  of  another  caste. 
They  worship  the  goddess  Satvai  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of 
a  child,  and  their  children  are  named  on  the  thirteenth  day  by  a 
Lingayat  priest,  who  ties  the  ling  round  the  child's  neck.  There  is 
no  rule  that  a  girl  should  be  married  before  she  conies  of  age.  A 
poor  person  has  to  pay  the  girl's  father  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£4  (Rs.  40) .  The  rich  make  presents  of  clothes  and  ornaments. 
They  allow  their  widows  to  marry,  paying  them  double  what  is  paid 
■during  the -first  marriage.  The  children  by  the  first  husband  are 
left  to  his  relations;  They  practise  polygamy  freely  saying  that  they 
require  women  to  help  them  in  their  work.  The  Shaivdits  bury 
jfcheir  dead ;  the  others  burn,    When  &  Jddar  dies  a  Jangam  places 
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his  foot  on  the  dead  man'a  head.  The  foot  is  then  washed  and 
worshipped,  and  the  water  is  dropped  into  the  corpse's  mouth.  The 
body  is  carried  to  the  burying  ground  on  a  wooden  frame.accompanied 
by  friends,  rel9,tions,  and  music.  After  the  burial  is  over  the  clothes 
are  brought  back  and  worshipped,  a  practice  which  is  said  to  be  pre- 
valent in  this  district  only.  Their  headman  called  Katimauiyavaru  or 
Shetti,  with  the  help  of  the  adult  male  members  of  the  caste,  settles 
social  disputes.  Owing  to  the  competition  of,  European  and  Bombay 
cloth  the  handloom-weavers  are  not  so  well  oif  as  they  used  to  be. 
Still  they  are  not  scrimped  for  food  or  clothing  and  are  able  to  save,. 
Most  of  those  who  wear  the  ling  worship  Shiv ;  the  others  worship 
Vishnu^  but  like  the  Shaivdits  they  respect  Banashankari  whose 
shrine  is  at  Banashankar  in  Bddami  where  is  a  large  temple  and  twa 
fine  ponds.  A  fair  is  held  every  year  attended  by  thousands  of 
pilgrims.  In  times  of  sickness  her  worshippers  take  a  vow  that  if 
the  sick  recovers  he  will  pass  across  the  pond  near  the  temple.  On 
the  big  day  the  child  or  grown  person  for  whom  the  vow  has 
been  made  is  seated  in  a  cradle-shaped  platform  of  fresh  plantain 
stems,  joined  together  with  spikes,  bound  by  plantain  thread  or 
ropes  and  let  into  the  water.  The  child  is  attended  by  two  fishermen 
or  Ambigs,  one  of  whom  swims  holding  a  rope  tied  to  the  cradle  in 
his  teeth  and  another  follows  in  case  of  accident.  Thus  the  child 
is  drawn  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pond.  This  practice  is 
common  among  all  classes  who  worship  the  goddess.  The  priests  of 
the  Jadars  are  Jangams.  They  have  no  images  in  their  houses  and 
keep  the  ordinary  Hindu  holidays.  They  send  their  boys  to  school 
till  they  learn  to  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts.  They  are  well  off. 
Jiugars  are  returned  as  numbering  534  and  as  found  all  over 
the  district,  but  chiefly  in  large  villages.  They  have  no  subdivisions. 
Some  of  their  chief  surnames  are  Amblekar,  Ohavan,  Gaoli,  Honka- 
lasgar,  Kamblekar,  Kutasvar,  and  Karjgar.  They  are  fair  and  good- 
looking,  and  speak  both  Kanarese  and  Marathi.  They  live  in  houses 
with  tiled  roofs  and  walls  of  brick,  one  or  two  storeys  high,  which 
they  keep  clean  and  tidy.  They  have  servants  in  their  houses  and' 
keep  cows  and  she-buffaloes.  Both  the  men  and  women  are  clean 
and  neat  in  their  dress,  the  men  wearing  a  coat,  waistcoat,  waist  and 
shouldercloth,  a  turban  folded  in  Deccan  Brahman  fashion,  and 
shoes ;  and  their  women  wear  a  bodice  and  a  robe  one  end 
of  which  they  tuck  between  the  feet.  Their  staple  food  includes 
Indian  millet,  rice,  curds,  and  milk,  but  they  eat  fish  or  flesh  and 
drink  liquor.  The  Jingars  are  clean,  hardworking,  intelligent,  and 
clever  workers,  and  fair  in  their  dealings.  Their  hereditary  calling 
was  to  make  saddles,  cloth  scabbards,  and  harness.  They  now 
work  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  book  binders^ 
picture-painters,  and  makers  of  clay  and  wood  toys.  The  Jingars 
of  Gokak  and  Deshmur  in  the  Sampgaon  sub-division  are  famous 
for  their  wood  toys,  imitating  frait,  and  the  figures  of'  men  and 
animals.  Their  boys  help  them  after  the  age  of  twelve  and 
are  skilful  workers  at  eighteen.  Their  daily  wages  vary  from 
9d.  to  2s.  (6  as. -Re.  1).  They- buy  the  raw  material  in  the  local 
markets  and  sell  a  cradle  at  6s.  to  12s'.  (Rs.  3-  6)  and  a  saddle  at 
4s.  to  lOs-.  (Rs.  2-5).    The  earthen  images  of  Ganpati,  so  much 
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worshipped  in  the  month  of  Bhddrapad  or  September,'  are  made  by 
these  peqple.  The  Jingars  are  small  capitalists  and  generally  work 
to  order.  Their  chief  goddess  is  Shakti.  They  keep  all  the  Hindu 
fasts  and  feasts  and  their  priests  are  the  ordinary  Deshasth 
Br^hmans.'  •  They  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread,  and  forbid 
widow  marriage.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  last  for  three  days. 
On  the  first  day  a  feast  is  held  in  .honour  of  the  house  deities.  On 
the  second  the  boy  and  girl  are  set  facing  each  other,  a  cloth  is 
held  between  them,  verses  are  repeated  by  the  priests,  and  grains 
of  rice  are  thrown  over  the  heads  of  the  boy  and  girl  by  the  guests. 
The  lighting  of  the  sacred  fire  or  horn  ends  the  day's  proceedings. 
On  the  third  day  the  girl's  father  gives  a  feast  to  castefellows  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  over.  The  Jingars  have  a  caste  council 
and  settle  their  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school,  take  to  no.  new  pursuits^  and  are  a  falling 
people. 

Ea'sars  are  returned  as  numbering  212  and  as  found  scattered 
all  over  the  district.     They  are  Jains  and  are  the  same  as  the  'Bogi,r 
or   coppersmith    subdivision  of    the    Panchams.     Kasars    greatly 
resemble  Marathas.     The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache,  but 
no  beard ;  and  the  women  tie  the  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the  head. 
They  neither  use  false  hair  nor  deck  it  with  flowers.     Their  home 
speech  is  Kanarese.     Their  dwellings  are  generally  small.     None  of 
them  live  in  houses  of  two  or  more  storeys  high.     They  do  not  eat 
fish  or  flesh,  drink  liquor,  or  dine  with  any  castes  who  are  not  Jains. 
The  men  wear  a  waistcloth,  a  headscarf,  a  long,  fine  coat,  -and  some- 
times a  shirt  or  a  blanket.     They  weai»  native  shoes  or  sandals  called 
chapals.     Their  holiday  dress  is  the  same  as  their  every-day  dress, 
but  finer  and  carefully  kept.     The  women  wear  a  robe  twenty-one 
to  twenty-three  feet  long,  with  one  end  thrown  over  the  head  and 
the  other  allowed  to  fall  in  front  like  a  petticoat.     They  also  wear  a 
bodice.  They  are  hardworking,  honest,  sober,  thrifty,  even-tempered^ 
and  hospitable.     They  make  their  living  by  selling  bangles  and  by 
cultivating.     The  women  help  their  husbands  in  the  field  but  do  not 
sell  bangles.     They  have  fallen  to  the  rank  of  unskilled  labourers 
and  their  position  in  the  local  caste  list  is  not  higher  than  that  of 
Marathas    and   other  cultivators.     Their  working  hours  are  from 
morning  to  sunset,  and  they  are  busiest  during  festive  and  marriage 
seasons.     They  do  not  worship  the  ordinary  Brahman  gods  and  do 
not  respect  Brahmans.     Except  themselves  no  one  is  allowed  to 
enter  their  temple.    Their  priests,  who  are  Jains,  are  called  upadhyda 
and  officiate  at  their  houses.     Their  religious  teacher  or  guru  wears 
ochre-coloured  clothes  and  has  neither  a  top-knot,  moustache,  nor 
beard.     He  has  power  to  punish  breaches  of  religious  and  social 
rules  by  fine.     Their  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  Jains. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  a  birth  the  goddess  Pichvi  is  worshipped,'  and 
on  the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  given  a  name  which  is  chosen  by 
the  village  astrologer.     The  boy  is  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  when 
he  is  about  eight  years  old  and  a  girl  is  married  before  she  comes  of 
age.     They  burn  their  dead  and  mourn   for   twelve  days.     They 
practise  polygamy  and  of  late  have  begun  to  allow  widow  marriage. 
Social  disputes  are  settled  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
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of  the  caste  and  witli  the  consent  of  their  guru.  They ,  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school  nor  do  they  take  to  new  pursuits.  Their 
condition  is  middling.  They  do  not  save,  and  to  meet  special 
expenses  have  to  borrow  at  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent. 

Kumbha'rs,  or  Pottees,  are  returned  as  numbering  4000  and 
as  found  all  over  the  district,   chiefly  in  large  villages.     They   are 
divided  into  Goremarathe,   Pardeshi,  and   Karnatak   or  Pancham 
Kumbhars.  •  The  Karnatak  Kumbhars  think  themselves  higher  than 
the  other  Kumbharsj  and  do  not  eat  with  them.     The  different  sub- 
divisions do  not  intermarry.     Kumbhars  are  of  middle  size.     The 
men    of  all  classes  wear  the   top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers, 
but  no  beard.     They  speak  Kanarese,  and  are  hardworking,  sober, 
thrifty,  even-tempered,  and  hospitable.     They  are  reckoned  among 
the  twelve  balutddrs  or  members  of  the  yillage  community,  and  make 
bricks,  tiles,   and  vessels    of  different   sizes   and   shapes.     Some 
cultivate  but   they   are  not  considered  good  husbandmen.     Their 
vessels  are  made  on  the  wheel  and  show  considerable  skill,  but  have 
no   special  excellence   or  popularity.      The  Goremarathis    are    a 
wandering  tribe  who  live  away  from  villages  in  small  tents  or  cloth 
huts.     Unlike  the   Gotemarathis  neither    the    Pardeshi    nor    the 
Karnatak  Kumbhars  eat  flesh  or  drink  liquor.     All  three  divisions 
dress  like  Kunbis.     The  poorer  men  wear  the  loincloth  and  cover 
their  bodies  with  a  blanket.     The  women  wear  a  robe  wrapping  it  . 
ronnd  the  loins  and  covering  the  breast  with  the  upper  end.    The 
men  spend  their  whole  time  in  making,  drying,  and  burning  pots. 
The  women,  besides  doing  housework,  collect  horsedung  to  mix  with 
the  earth.     The  Kumbhars  hold  a  ceremony  -  on  the  fifth  day  after  a 
child  is  bom  and  name  it  on  the  thirteenth  day.     They  marry  their 
girls  before  they  come  of  age,  the  boy's  father  paying  the  girl's  father 
about  £4  (Rs.40).    They  allow  widow  marriage.    They  either  bury  or 
burn  their  dead.     The  Karnatak  or  Lingdyat  dead  are  carried  to  the 
grave  in  a  cart.     Before  removing  the  body  a  Lingdyat  priest  puts 
his  foot  on  the  dead  man's  head.     Water  is  poured  over  the  foot 
and  some  of  the  water  is  dropped  into  the  corpse's  mouth.     The 
clothes  of  the  dead  are  brought  back  to  the  chief  mourner's  house 
and  worshipped  on  the  fifth  day  and  the  caste  is  feasted  in  honour 
of  the  dead.     They  do  not  offer  cakes  to  the  soul  of  the  dead  or  hold 
feasts  in  his  memory.     During  their  monthly  sickness  the  women  sit 
apart  for  three  days,     Kumbhars  worship  Shiv,  Lakshmi,  Maruti, 
Ravalnath,  Jotiba,  and  Tellamma.     They  keep  Hindu  holidays  and 
make  pilgrimages   to   Virbhadra  in   Yedur  on  the  banks   of  the 
Krishna,  and  to  Ulvi  in  Yellapur  in  Kanara.     They  ask  Brahmans  to 
perform  their  religious  ceremonies.     Their  guru  is  a  Lingayat  and 
he  settles  their  caste  disputes.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  are  a  steady  class. 

Loha'rs,  or  Blacksmiths,  are  returned  as  numbering  2194  and 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.  The  tradition  of  their  origin  is  that 
Brahma  created  Mann,  and  Mann  became  the  father  of  Prajdpati. 
Prajdpati  had  eight  wives  one  of  whom  gave  birth  to  the  five-faced  and 
ten -handed  Vishvakarma,  the  heavenly  architect.  Vishvakarma  had 
five  sons,  Daivadnya  who  became  a  goldsmith,  Manu  who  became  a 
blacks-mith,  Maya  who  became  a  coppersmith,  Tvashta  who  became  a 
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carpenter,  and  Shilpi  wto  became  a  mason.     They  liold  VisliTakarma 
in  great  reverence  as  their  father,  and  worship  him  as  a  god.     They 
perform  the  six  Brdhman  harmas,  studying  and  teaching  the  Veds, 
sacrificing  and  causing  others  to  sacrifice>  and  giving  and  receiving 
alms.     The  word  Lohar  from  loh  iron  means  iron-workers.     They 
have  no  subdivisions.    The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  moustache,  and 
whiskers,  but  not  the  beard.     The  men  wear  the  sacred  thread  and 
rub  their  brows  with  sandal.    The  women  wear  a  robe  and  a  bodice 
and  apply  redrpowder  to  their  brows.      Their    home  tongue   is 
Kdnarese.     They  are  hardworking,  extravagant,  and  quarrelsome.. 
They  make  vessels,  ploughshares,    field  tools,  nails,   locks,  key- 
latches,   and  similar  articles  of  iron..     They   generally   work  to 
order,   only  those   who  have   some    capital    keeping   ready-made 
articles.     A  man's  daily  wage  is  about  6d.  (4  as.)..    Their  work  is 
constant  and  their  craft  hereditary.     From  fourteen  or  fifteen  boys 
begin  to  help  by  blowing  the  bellows.-    Some  Lohdrs  are  skilful , 
workers  in  brass,  silver,  and  gold.      Some  make  excellent  images  of 
Hindu  gods,  and  others  are  employed  as  -foremen  in  the  Public 
Works,Department.     A  few  work  as  husbandmen,  but  they  are  not 
skilful.     Children  begin  to  herd  cattle  about  seven  and  their  women 
take  their  bread  to. the  fields.     They  live  in  good  dwellings  one  or 
two  storeys  high,  and  rear  cows,  buffaloes,  and  sheep.     They  do  not 
eat  animal  food  but  drink  liquor.     Their  staple.food  is  Indian  millet 
bread,  rice,  and  vegetables,  and  on  special  occasions  they  make 
wheat  cakes,  mixed  with  sugar  and  with  large  quantities  of  butter 
or  milk.     Those  who  cannot  afEord  to  buy  butter  or  milk  eat  cakes 
soaked  in  water  and  molasses.     Most  of  them  dress  like  middle 
class  Hindus,  but  the  rich  dress  like  BrAhmans.     The  men  work 
from  morning  to  noon,  when  they  bathe,  go  to  Kdlamma's  temple,, 
and  dine.     After  resting  an  hour  or  two  they  again  set  to  work  and 
work  till  after  lamplight.     The  women  do  not  help  in  their  work. 
However  old  they  may  be  before  they  marry,  men  do  not  put  on  the 
sacred  thread  till  a  couple  of  days  before  the  marriage  day.     The 
day  before  the  sacred  thread  is  put  on  the  family  gods  are  worshipped  ' 
and  the  caste  feasted.     Their  marriages  last  for  three  days.    A 
booth  is  set  up  and  a  yellow  piece  of  cloth,  in  which  are  a  betelnnt 
and  a  piece  of  turmeric  root,  is  tied  to  one  of  the  posts.     On  the- 
first  day  a  feast  is  held  in  honour  of  the  marriage  gods.     On  the 
second  day  the  bridegroom,  dressed  in  new  and  handsome  clothes,  is 
taken  to  the  bride's.     Here  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  facing  each 
other  on  low  wooden  stools,  a  cloth  being  held  between  them.    The 
priest  repeats  maiTiage  verses  and  at  the  end  throws  rice  grains  over 
their  heads  and  the  bride  throws  a  flower  garland  over  the  neck: 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.     That  evening  ? 
the  bridegroom  dines  at  the  bride's,  and  during  the  night  leave* 
with  his  wife.     Next  day  he  gives  a  caste  feast.     They  allow  widow 
marriage  and  polygamy,  the  bridegroom  paying  the  bride's  father  a 
sum  of  not  more  than  £2  10s.  (Es.  25),      They  burn  the  dead  and 
mourn  ten  days.     On  the  eleventh  the  mourners  bathe  and  feast  the 
caste.     They  worship  Shiv,  Tellamma,  Khandoba,  and  Kdlamma. 
They  do  not  consult  Brdhmans  but  have  priests  of  their  own  caste. 
They  observe  the  principal  Hindu  holidays.     Their  headman  is  of 
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their  own  caste  whom  they  style  teacher  or  gimi.  He  is  unmarried 
and  is  chosen  by  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school.  Their 
work  is  steady  and  well  paid,  but  their  craft  has  in  some  degree 
declined  owing  to  the  competition  of  European  tools  and  vessels. 
As  a  class  they  are  well-to-do. 

Ota'ris,  or  Smeltees,  with  a  strength  of  seventyTseyen,  are  found 
all  over  the  district.  Except  that  they  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
Deccan  nothing  is  known  of  their  origin  or  history.  They  have  no 
subdivisions.  Their  surnames  are,  Ahir,  Andil,  Ddle,  and  Gotbdgar. 
Families  bearing  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  They  look 
like  Mardithds,  having  no  peculiarity  of  face,  figure,  or  bearing ;  and 
their  home  speech  is  Mardthi.  They  live  in  small  but  neat  and 
clean  houses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  They  keep  cows  and 
buffaloes.  They  are  temperate  in  eating,  and  their  every-day  food  is 
rice,  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse," and  vegetables.  They  eat  fish  and 
the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  and  fowls  without  offering  them  to  any  deity ; 
it  is  the  cost  alone  which  prevents  them  using  animal  food  regularly. 
They  drink  country  and  foreign  liquor  and  smttlce  tobacco  and 
sometimes  hemp-flowers  or  gamja.  The  men  wear  a  headscarf  or 
rumdl,  a  waistcloth,  shonldercloth,  and  shirt.  The  women  wear 
a  bodice  and  a  robe  without  passing  the  skirt  back  between  the 
feet.  They  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the  head,  and  neither 
deck  it  with  flowers  nor  use  false  hair.  The  men  and  women  are 
neat  and  clean  in  their  dress  ind  have  a  special  liking  for  gay 
colours.  They  are  quarrelsome  and  drunken,  but  hardworking. 
They  make  molten  images  of  Hindu  gods,  platters,  siadijodvis  or 
toe-rings.  Their  women  help  in  making  moulds.  Their  work  is 
steady.  In  social  position  they  are  below  the  Mard.thds  who  do  not 
eat  with  them.  They  worship  all  Brahmanic  gods,  and  hold 
Mdruti  in  special  honour.  Their  house  images  are  generally 
Mhaaoba,  Kdlamma,  and  Tellamma.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth  or 
Karhdda  Brdhmans  to  whom  they  show  great  respect  and  whom 
they  call  to  preside  at  their  births,  marriages,  puberty  ceremonies, 
and  deaths.  They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  holidays.  They  do  not 
go  on  pilgrimages.  Their  teacher  or  guru  is'  Shankaracharya  of 
Sankeshvar.  They  believe  in  soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and 
unlucky  days.  Their  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Mar^thfis. 
They  bury  their  dead.  They  are  bound  together  as  a  body,  and 
settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  Few  send  their 
boys  to  school.     On  the  whole  they  are  a  steady  class. 

Pa'ncha'ls  are  returned  as  numbering  9920  and  as  found  in 
almost  all  large  villages  and  towns.  The  tradition  of  the  origin  of 
the  Pdnchdls  is  that  in  the  beginning  the  goddess  Kd.lamma  created 
Vishvakarma  or  Viratpurush  who  had  five  faces  or  panchdnan  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Panchals.  Prom  his  five  mouths  were 
produced  five  seers  or  rishis  named  Sdn,  Sandtan,  Abhuvan,  Prashthan, 
and  Suparn.  These  five  seers  had  five  sons.  S&n'a  son  was  Manu, 
Sanatan's  Maya,  Abhuvan's  Tvashta,  Prashthan  Shilpi,  and  Suparn'a 
Daivadnya.  These  five  persons  took  to  the  five  different  crafts  of 
working  in  iron,  copper,  wood,  stone,  and  gold.  Their  descendants 
■followed  their  fathers'  callings  and  hence  the  five  divisions  of 
P6nch41s.     They  appear  to  be  old  residents  and  there  is  no  record 
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of  when  and  wtence  ttey  came  into  the  district.  They  are  divided 
into  Sonars  or  goldsmiths,  Kdsars  or  coppersmiths,  Sutdrs  or 
carpenters,  Lohars  or  blacksmiths,  and  Pdtharvats  or  Shilpis  stone- 
masons. None  of  these  classes  eat  together  or  intermarry.  They 
have  no  tribe  or  clan  names,  but  some  have  local  names  ta,keli  from 
a  former  residence.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are, 
K^lappa,  Krishndppa,  Rudr^ppa  and  Edmchandrdppa ;  and  among 
women,  Kalamma,  Lakshmava,  Sitava,  and  Yammava.  They  are  dark, 
short,  lively,  roundfaced,  and  stout.  They  are  notable  for  a  formal 
style  of  walking  and  talking.  Most  of  them  live  in  houses  with  mud 
walls  and  tiled  or  thatched  roofs..  Their  household  goods  consist 
of  copper  brass  or  clay  pots  and  pans  and  wooden  boxes.  They 
generally  own  a  cow  or  a  she-buffalo.  They  are  temperate  in  eating 
and  do  not  cook  their  food  in  earthen  vessels.  Their  every-day 
food  consists  of  Indian  millet,  split  pulse,  vegetables,  and  chillies, 
and  rice  in  the  western  districts.  Their  special  holiday  dishes  are 
wheaten  cakes  stuffed  with  coarse  sugar  and  tur  pulse,  sugared 
milk  mixed  with  spices,  and  pdyas  a  sort  of  liquid  preparation. 
They  feast  their  friends  and  relations  on  marriage  and  other 
ceremonial  occasions.  They  do  not  eat  animal  food  or  drink  liquor. 
Their  articles  of  dress  and  their  way  of  wearing  them  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  BrAhmans.  They  generally  wear  local  handwoven 
-cloth.  The  members  of  the  different  subdivisions  generally  follow 
-their  hereditary  calling.  Pdnchdls  eat  and  associate  with  no  Hindus 
except  of  their  own  caste.  They  generally  work  from  morning  to 
evening  resting  an  hour  or  two  at  midday.  They  do  not  work 
on  amdvdsya  or  the  no-moon  day  that  is  the  last  day  of  every  lunar 
month.  Kdlamma  is  their  goddess,  and  they  also  worship  Ishvar- 
Pdrvati  and  Gauri.  They  show  no  respect  to  Brahmans  and  never 
call  them  to  conduct  their  chief  ceremonies.  They  have  their  own 
Pdnchdl  priests.  Pdnchals  keep  the  «sual  Hindu  holidays.  They 
do  not  go  on  pilgrimages.  They  are  bound  together  as  a  body. 
Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  guru  and  his  decisions  are 
enforced  on  pain  of  loss  of  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  keep  them  there  till  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  They 
are  a  well-to-do  and  successful  people. 

PatveRa'rs  take  their  name  from  making  the  silk  bands  or 
patds  which  women  formerly  wore  to  keep  the  rpbe  tight.  They 
are  returned  as  numbering  563.  A  few  are  found  in  Belgaum,  but 
most  live  in  Grokd,k.  They  are  said  to  have  pome  from  Gujardt  to 
Bijapur  and  to  have  moved  from  Bijd,pur  to  Belgaum  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Thsir  surnames  are,  Chaudri^  Dalvekar,  Kalekar, 
N^vad,  Pavar,  Sirolkar,  Sdtpute,  and  Rangrej.  They  have  no 
subdivisions  and  all  eat  together  and  intermarry.  They  are 
generally  fair  with  regular  features.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot 
and  moustache.  Their  home  tongue  is  Gujarati  with  several 
Musalmdn  and  Mardthi  words.^    To  every  proper  name  they  add  sa 


1  What  work  did  you  do  this  mortiing,  Aj  sakdl  ti  hay  a  kdm.  karyo ;  He  went  to 
Bombay,  Tyo  Mumbam  gayo ;  -News  of  his  arrival  has  been  received,  Tyo  pohochi 
-khabar  lagad  diyo  ;  He  is  my  brother,  Tyo  ham&ra  bhdi  chhe. 
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corresponding  to  the  Marathi  pant  or  rdv.  Thus  Nd,gu  becomes 
Nagusa  and  Tuka  Tukuga.  They  claim  to  be  Kshatriyas.  They 
have  lost  all  memory  of  a  former  settlement  in  Gujard,t.  Their 
family  priests  are  Deshasth  Brahmans-  They  are  hardworking, 
sober,  thrifty,  and  honest.  They  prepare  colours,  dye  robes  red 
green  black  and  purple,  and  weaye.  They  sell  the  robes  wholesale 
to  big  cloth  merchants  and  sometimes  retail.  Few  of  them  have 
capital.  They  buy  their  materials  on  credit  and  repay  the  amount 
borrowed  after  they  have  sold  their  goods.  They  also,  but  less 
often,  work  to  order.  A  boy  begins  to  help  at  twelve  and  is  a 
trained  worker  at  twenty.  Their  women  do  not  weave,  but  help, 
inotherpartsof  the  work.  Their  craft  is  hereditary.  Their  houses 
are  large,  and  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Jd.dars,  Hatkars,  and 
other  weavers.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The 
men  smoke  tobacco  about  four  times  a  day  and  at  night  before 
going  to  bed.  The  women  as  a  rule  do  not  smoke.  They  gird 
their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread  before  they  are  ten  years  old ; 
the  ceremony  is  not  accompanied  by  prayers,  but  lasts  for  two  days. 
Some  days  before  the  ceremony  a  caste  feast  is  given.  TTie  boy  is 
invested  with  the  help  of  the  BrAhman  family  priest,  who  lights  a 
sacrificial  fire  or  homy  and  retires  with  his  fee  which  is  generally  7^d. 
(5  as.) .  The  guests  are  handed  packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves,  and 
near  relations  are  feasted.  The  priest  is  given  two  handfuls  of 
wheat,  rice,  gram  pulse,  molasses,  butter,  and  salt.  Before  a  marriage 
a  gondhal  dance  must  be  performed.  Their  marriages  last  three  days. 
On  the  first  day  a  feast  is  given  in  honour  of  the  marriage  gods  and 
in  the  evening  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  boy  and  girl  meet  in 
the  village  temple,  and  the  girl's  parents  worship  the  boy.  The 
girl's  mother  pours  water  over  the  boy's  feet  and  the  girl's  father 
gently  rubs  the  feet  and  dries  them  with  the  hem  of  his  waistclofch. 
Packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves  are  handed  and  the  guests  retire; 
Next  day  the  marriage  is  performed  at  a  lucky  moment  either  in 
the  morning  or  evening  when  the  cattle  come  home.  The  boy  and 
girl  stand  face  to  face,  a  clotlr  is  held  between  them,  and  when  the 
repetition  of  the  marriage  verses  is  at  an  end  grains  of  rice  are 
thrown  over  their  Ifeads.  On  th-e  third  day  the  ceremonies  end  by 
a  feast  which  the  girl's  father  gives  ,to  the  boy's  party.  They  allow 
widow  marriage  and  polygamy.  They  burn  the  dead  and  mourn 
ten  days.  They  worship  Khandoba,  Mahdlakshmi,  and  Tellamma. 
They  have  no  headman  and  settle  disputes  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  castemen.  A  Bhd,t  or  genealogist  comes  from 
Gujarat  with  a  record  of  the  Patvegd.r  families.  He  reads  the  records 
to  the  Partvegdrs,  and  they  give  him  a  present  of  £1  (Rs.  10)  or  less. 
He  has  no  fixed  abode  and  wanders  from  village  to'  village  visiting, 
the  -Patvegars.  -Patveg^rs  are  mostly  well-to-do.  They  occasionally 
trade  in  cotton. ,  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  take  them 
away  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  read  and  write  a  little  and  cast 
accounts.     On  the  whole  they  are  a  prosperous  people. 

Sa'lis,  or  Weavers,  returned  as  numbering  12,767,  are  found 
in  Gokak,  Parasgad,  and  Athni.  They  are  also  called  Aryddra 
apparently  meariipg  Marathd/S  or  northerners.  They  are  divided  into 
Bijdpurkars^lis,  Padamasalis,  Sagnnsalis,  Suksilis,  and  Sunt£salis. 
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Chapter  III.       Except  the  last  all  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.      Their 
Pop^tion         suraamea    are    Ambrole,  -Bade,    Bhand^re,   Kandekar,  Kdmbale, 
Khirsagar,    Gdngatade,    Lad^   and    Vupre.     The     Sunta8d,lis    are 
CsAmMEN.         reverts  from  Islam  and  are  so  called  because   they   still  keep  up 
Salts.  ^jjg  practice  of  circumcision  or  sUnta.     The  customs  of  Sunti,sdlis 

are  partly  Musalmdn  and  partly  Hindu.  The  Sdlis  look  like 
Kunbis.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  monstache,  and  the 
women  tie  the  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the  head,  but  do  not  deck  it 
with  flowers  nor  use  false  hair.  The  women  of  the  Sdlisare  fair, 
and  rub  their  brow  with  sandal  ashes.  Their  home  tongue  is 
corrupt  MarAthi,  They  are  clean,  neat,  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty, 
hospitable,  and  dislike  begging.  Their  women  are  equally 
hardworking  and  help  their  husbands  in  preparing  thread  for 
weaving.  They  weave  undyed  white  cloth  and  also  trade  in 
thread  and  cloth.  They  weave  robes  or  lugdis,  waistcloths,  and 
headscarves  or  phadkis.  They  buy  the  thread  from  Md,rwdr  and 
GuiarAt  Vanis  and  sell  the  cloth  to  dealers  or  to  wearers.  Their 
daily  profits  represent  4^i.  to  6d.  (3-4  as.)  a  head.  Their  boys 
begin  to  help  them  after  ten  or  twelve,  and  by  th6  end  of  three  or 
four  years  are  trained  workers.  .  They  are  generally  well4o-do  and 
purchase  the  materials  on  credit.  They  also  work  to  order.  Their 
calling  is  hereditary.  They  do  not  till  land  bat  rear  cows  and  buffaloes. 
Their  houses  are  of  mud  with  tiled  roofs,  and  have  long  verandas 
suited  to  prepare  the  threadier  the  loom.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh 
and  drink  liquor,  several  of  them  eating  from  the  same  plate  at  the 
same  time.  Their  staple  food  is  millet  bread,  rice,  and  vegetables. 
The  men  wear  a  headscarf  or  rumdl,  a  waistcloth,  a  coat,  and,,  a 
shouldereloth.  The  women  dress  in  a  robe  and  bodice.  .They  wear 
the  lucky  necklace  or  mangalsutra,  glass  bangles,  and  generally  all 
the  ornaments  worn  by  Brahman  women.  On  the  fifth  ,  day  after 
birth,  the  goddess  Satvdi  is  worshipped  by  one  of  the  elderly  women 
of  the  house  ;  women  guests  a,re  presented  with  turmeric  and  red- 
powder  or  kunkvr,  and  few  neighbouring  children  are  feasted.  On 
the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  laid  in  a  cradle  and  named,  and  the  laps 
of  married  women  are  filled  with  a  handful  of  rice  and  betelnut. 
They  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of  age.  The  boy's  father 
has  to  give  the  girl's  father  at  lea-st  £3  (Rs.30).  Their  priests  are 
Deshasth  Brdhmans.  They  perform  the  gondhal  dance  in  honour  of 
Tulja  Bhavani,  and  feast 'their  castefellows  with  flesh  and  liqttcir. 
The  Salis'  family  deities  are  Kedarling  and  Amb4bai  or  Tulj* 
Bhavini  of  Tuljapur,  and  Br^hmans  conduct  their  marriages.  Besides 
these  they  worship  the  Brdhmanic  gods,  Ganpati,  M^ruti,  Vishnu, 
and  Mah^dev,  but  have  no  images  in  their  houses.  They  keep  the 
usual  Hindu  holidays.  They  make  pilgrimages  to  Kedarling  ia 
Kolhdpur.  They  allow  widow  marriage,  the  ceremony  being  perform' 
ed  by  the  people  of  the  caste  without  the  help  of  Brdhmans.  They 
practise  polygamy.  A  widow  with  child  is  put  out  of  caste 
until  she  gives  birth  to  the  child  and  parts  with  it.  Sometimes 
when  the  father  is  known  and  willing  to  take  charge  of  the 
child,  it  is  made  over  to  him,  or  it  is  given  to  a  person  of 
another  caste,  who  is  willing  to -take  charge  of  it.  Sometimes  the 
mother  herself   keeps  the  child   and  is  put  out  of  caste.     As  a 
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rule  she  disposes  of  the  child  and  is  allowed  back  into  caste. 
Formerly  a  widow's  child  if  it  was  a  girl,  was  given  away  or  sold 
for  prostitution,  but  this  practice  is  growing  uncommon.  In  any 
ease  before  she  is  allowed  to  rejoin  the  caste,  the  mother  is  required 
to  feast  the  caste,  and  to  drink  water  in- which  a  Brahman's  toe 
has  been  washed.  Formerly  the  widow's  head  was  altogether  shaved. 
Now,  as  a  rule,  they  only  shave  five  lines  or  pdnch  pat.  S^lis 
burn  their  dead  and  mourn  ten  days.  Their  religious  teacher  or 
svdrrti  lives  at  Bangalor  and  is  called  Shesh  Naik.  He  occasionally 
visits  his  people  and  keeps  a  register  of  their  families  and  reads 
it  to  them.  He  instructs  his  people  and  offers  them  a  few  drops 
of  the  sacred  water  or  tirth  in  which  his  feet  have  been  washed. 
They  have  a  caste  organization  and  decide  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
iBuropean  and  Bombay  cloth.  They  do  not  send  their  boys,  and  are 
a  falling  people. 

Shimpis,  or  Tailoes,  are  returned  as  numberipg  3769  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.     They  are  divided  into  Ndmdevs  or 
the  followers  of  the  saint  of  that  name ;  Yakt^tes  or  diners  from 
separate  dishes ;  Gopal  Kalis  or  diners  from  the  same  dish,  who  are 
also  called  Rangdris  or  dyers;  and  Akramasis  or  bastards.     Besides 
the  Shimpis  proper  some  Mardthas  are  called  Shimpis  because  they 
make  their  living  by  sewing.      The  different  subdivisions  neither 
eat   together   nor   intermarry.     The    men    wear   the  top-knot  and 
moustache,    and  a    few    wear  whiskers.      Their  home  tongue  is 
Mardthi.       They   are    quiet,    hardworkingj     thrifty,     and    skilful 
workers.     Mbst   of  them   make  their  living  by  sewing,  but  a  few 
are  cloth-dealers  and  husbandmen.     They  sew  caps,  coats,  waist- 
coats,   frocks,   ornamental  umbrellas  or    ahddgirs,  and  hunchis  or 
children's  cloaks.     Their  boys  generally  begin  -to  work  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen  if  tliey  go  to  school,  and  at  eleven  or  twelve  if  they  do  not. 
Their  employment   is   fairly  constant,   but  they    suffer    from    the 
competition  of  tailors  who  do  not  belong  to  their  caste.     Their 
daily  wages  vary  from  Zd.  to  Is.  (2-8  as.).     In  Belgaum  they  are 
■largely  employed  by  Europeans  and  are  paid  £1  (Rs.  10)a  month. 
The  women  help  the  men  in  sewing  bodices  and  quilts  called  godadis. 
They  live  in  houses  with  mud  -walls  and  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  and 
own  cows,  she-buffaloes,  and  ewes.     They  have  little  furniture  and 
cook  and  eat  in  earthen  pots.     The  men  wear  a  waistcloth  rolled 
loosely  round  the  waist,  a  headscarf  or  rumdl,  and  a  shouldercloth. 
The  women  dress  in  a  robe  and  bodice.     They  are  temperate  in 
eating  and  drinking.     Their  every-day   food  is   Indian   millet  or 
jvdri,  split  pulse,  and  sometimes  rice.     The  Indian  millet  bread  is 
iisually  eaten  with  vegetables  and  a  relish  or  seasoning  of  chopped 
chillies,  salt,  onions,  tamarind,  and  split  pulse.     They  eat  mutton 
'iTxd  poultry,  but  neither  beef  nor  pork,  and  drink  both  country  and 
^foreign  liquor.     They  work  from  morning  till  night,  resting  for  a 
short  time  in  the  afternoon,  and  their  women  help  them  from  noon 
till  evening-     On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  a  goat  is 
sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Satvai  and  the  child  is  named  on  the 
twelfth  day.     The  child's  hair  is  cut  either  before  the  end  of  the 
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first  or  during  the  third  -year  after  birth.  They  do  not  wear  tl 
sacred  thread.  No  age  is  fixed  for  a  boy's  marriage.  But  girls  ai 
generally  married  before  they  come  of  age.  Among-  Gopdl  Kali 
after  the  marrige  ceremony  is  over,  the  bridegroom  goes  to  ti 
bride's,  steals  one  of  the  house  gods,  and  goes  home.  The  brie 
-putting  on  man's  clothes  goes  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  beats  hii 
on  the  back  with  a  light  rattan,  and  persuades  him  to  go  with  her  1 
her  house.  They  burn  their  dead.  The  priests  of  the  Shimpis  ai 
Deshasth  Brahmans,  and  their  disputes  are  settled  by  the  men  c 
the  caste.  A  few  send  their  boys  to  school.  One  or  two  Shimpis  a 
Belgaum  use  sewing  machines. 

Soua'rs  are  returned  as  numbering  4030  and  as  found  chiefl; 
in  large  villages.  They  are  divided  into  Panchal  or  Kanares 
Sonars,  and  Konkani  or  Marathi  Sonars.  They  are  fair  'and  good 
looking  and  their  home  tongue  is  Kdnarese..  They  general! 
live  in  houses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  or  thatched  roofs ^  an( 
they  dress  like  Brahmans  and  wear  the  sacred  thread.  They  ea 
fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  drink  liquor.  Thei 
are  clever,  hardworking  and  well-behaved.  Besides  making  anc 
repairing  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  they  work  in  precious  stones 
and  the  poor  among  them  make  copper  and  brass  ornaments  anc 
sell  them  to  low-class  people.  Some  are  husbandmen  and  a  iev 
are  moneylenders  and  in  Grovernment  service.  As  goldsmiths  thej 
earn  6d.  to  2s.  (4  as. -Re.  1)  a  day.  Their  women  do  not  helj 
in  their  work,  boys  begin  to  learn  about  ten,  making  coppei 
rings,  armlets  called  tdits,  and  other  articles  that  require  littU 
skill.  At  twenty-they  are  trained  workers.  Theywork  to  order  anc 
are  constantly  employed.  Sonars  believe  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft 
The  Konkani  or  Mardtha  Sonars  have  no  priests  of  their  owr 
caste  and  do  not  call  themselves' Brdhmans.  The  PdnchSl  oi 
Karnatak  Sonars  have  their  own  priests  and  think  themselves  equa 
if  not  superior  to  the  ordinary  Mardtha  Brdhmans,  Tsrhose  manners 
and  customs  they  imitate  wearing  silk  waistcloths  or  madis  &i 
meals.  They  have  raised  one  of  their  castemen  to  the  post  ol 
jagadguru  or  world-teacher  and  do  not  call  Brd,hman  priests  to  theii 
houses.  Their  chief  god  is  Nd.gesh.  In  common  with  other  Sondirs 
they  worship  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  their  fasts  and 
feasts.  They  worship  the  goddess  Pdchyi  on  the  fifth  day  aftei 
the  birth  of  a  child  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth. ""  They  clip  the 
boy's  hair  when  he  is  a  year  old,  and  gird  him  with  the  sacred 
thread  when  he  is  nine  or  ten.  They  marry  their  girls  before  thej 
come  of  age,  and  their  boys  at  or  brfore  twenty.  They  burn  theii 
dead',  do  not  allow  widow  marriage,  and  practise  polygamy.  Thej 
hold  caste  councils  and  settle  social  disputes  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.  They  send  their  children  to  school 
There  is  an  assistant  school  mistress  of  the  Sonar  caste  in  the 
Belgaum  female  school.     They  are  a  well-to-do  people. 

Uppa'rs,  or  Saltmakees,  are  returned  as  numbering  8550  and  as 
found  chiefly  in  towns  and  large  villages.  They  are  called  UppArs  fron) 
their  former  trade  of  making  salt  for  which  the  ETdnarese  name  if 
uppa.    Since  saltrmaking  has  been  stopped  they  have  taken  to  stone- 
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cutting.  They  are  black,  small,  and  strong.  They  speak  Kanarese  and       Chapter  III. 
live  in  houses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  or  earth  roofs.     Their  staple  —"  _ 

food  is  rioe,  Indian  millet,  and  pulse,  but  they  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  Population, 
drink  liquor.  Their  women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice,  and  do  not  CEArrsMBN. 
pass  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet.   They  do  not  deck  Uppdra. 

their  hair  with  flowei's  oruse  false  hair.  They  are  clean  and  hard- 
working, but  rather  quarrelsome  and  extravagant.  Their  chief 
calling  is  stone-cutting, .  but  they  also  cultivate  and  trad6  in  grass 
and  firewood.  They  formerly  made  images  of  Hindu  gods  and 
saints,  and  sold  them  at  great  profit.  They  work  to  order,  and  earn 
a  daily  wage  of  about  M.  (6  as.)  The  women  do  not  help  the  men  in 
their  work,  but  boys  begin  to  learn  about  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Their 
craft  is  hereditasry  and  their  work-  is  constant,  especially  in  the 
fair  weather.  Women  help  by  working  in  the  fields.  Their  family 
gods  are  Venkatraman  and  Yellamma;  and  their  priests  are 
Deshasth  Brahmans,  whom  they  respect  and  ask  to  officiate  at  their 
marriage,  puberty,  and  death  ceremonies.  They  keep  the  usual 
Hindu  holidays.  They  go "  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Venkoba 
near  Tirupati  in  Madras,  to  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur  in  Sholapur, 
and  to  Tellamma  near  Paraagad  in  Belgaum.  Their  spiritual  teacher 
or  guru  lives  in  the  town  of  Aneguudi.  It  is  not  known  why  the 
Uppers  made  him  their  spiritual  guide.  He  sends  his  disciples  every 
third  or  fourth  year  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and  gathers  Is.  to 
6«.  (8  as. -Rs.  3)  from  the  head  of  each  family.  Serious  breaches 
'of  social  and  religious  rules,  as  when  a  widow  gives  birth  to  an 
illegitimate  child,  are  referred  to  this  guide.  They  name  a  child  before 
it  is  a  month  old  and  feast  relations  and  friends.  Among  them  the 
betrothal  ceremony  generally  takes  place  a  few  days  before  marriage, 
when  an  agreement  is  passed,  the  b6y's  father  gives  the  girl's  father 
£4  (Rs.40),  and  the  guests  withdraw  with  pi-esents  of  sugar  and 
packets  of  betelnut  and  learves.  On  a  day  before  the  marriage  a  feast 
is  held  in  honour  of  the  family  gods,  and  the  next  day  the  boy  and 
girl  are  married.  Feasts  and  presents  of  clothes  and  ornaments 
are  exchanged  between  the  boy's  and  girl's  parents  and  the  marriage 
is  over.  -They  bury  the  dead,  allow  widow  marriage,  and  practise 
polygamy.  Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  family  who  are 
forbidden  widow  marriage  on  pain  of  losing  their  post  as  arbitrators. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  rising  class. 

Linga'yats,^  with  a  strength  of  about  236,950  or  thirty  per  LinoAyats. 
cent  of  the  Hindu  population,  are  found  over  the  whole  district.' 
They  take  their  name.from  wearing  a  ling  the  emblem  of  the  god 
Shiv,  The  principal  divisions  are  the  Adibanjigs  or  grocers  j 
Agas  or  washermen ;  Arebanjigs  or  traders ;  Hogars  or  flower-i 
sellers ;  Jangams  or  priests ;  Malgars  or  fruiterers  and  vegetable 
sellers;  Kudvakligs  or  husbandmen;  Kumbhdrs  or  potters;  Nd,gliks 
or  cotton-thread  dyers ;  Panchams&lis,  Shilvants,  and  Padsdligs  or 
coarse  white  cloth  weavers;  Semsd,ligs  and  Nilkants  or  weavers; 
Eaderus  or  husbandmen  of  the  Eaddi  caste;  and  Saibarus  or  flower- 
sellers.  The  members  of  all  these  classes  look  like  local  Hindus. 
The  home  speect  of  all  is  Kanarese.     As  a  class  they  are  even- 

i  Fuller  details  of  Liflgiyat  customs  are  given  in  the  KaUdgi  Statistical  AiiMunt. 
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Chapter  III.  tempered,  orderly,  and  kindly  j  and  those  whose  calling  does  not 
Fopulatioat  prevent  it  are  clean.  Among  them  are  writers,  merchants,  traders, 
T       .       .  husbandmen,  oil-pressers,  tailors,  dyers,  goldsmiths,  weavers,  potters, 

flower-sellers,  musicians,  barbers,  washermen,  labourers,  and  beggars. 
None  of  them  are  shoemakers.     Their  houses  are  generally  divided 
into  two  parts.     The  right-hand  side  is  used  by  the  house  people  ;j  it 
is  about  two  feet  higher  than  the  left-hand  part,  which  is  used  for 
keeping  cattle.     Many  of  their  houses  are  built  so  that  almost  no 
air  can  come  in  except  by  the  front  and  back  doors.     They  are 
vegetarians  and  do  not  allow  strangers  to  look  at  their  food  or 
water  or  to  touch  their  wells.     Their  dress  differs  little  from  that  of 
other  Hindus.     The  men  wear  a  headscarf  or  rumdl,  a  coat  and  a 
waistcoat,  a  waistcloth,  and   a  shouldercloth.     The  women  wear  a 
shortsleeved   bodice  with  a  back    and  the  robe  without    passirlg 
the  skirt-corner   back   between   the  feet.     Both  -men  and  women 
wear  round  their  neck  a  silver  box  containing  a  ling.     On  the  day 
the  child  is  born  the  priest  fastens   a   ling  round  its  neck'.     After 
a  short  time  the  ling  is  tied  to  the  cradle  in  which  the  child  is  laid 
and  is  kept  there  until  the  child  grows  strong  enough  to  wear  it. 
The  practice  of  tying  the  ling  on  the  fifth   day   instead  of  on  the 
first  day  has  recently  become  common.     Oa  the  thirteenth  the  child 
is  named  and  relations  and  friends  are  feasted.     When  a  Lingdyat 
thinks  of  marrying  his  boy  he  sends  a  priest  or  a  friejnd  to  the  girFs 
house,  and  if  her  parents    approve  of  the  match,  they  feast  the 
messenger.     This  concludes  the  betrothal.     The  marriage  ceremony 
is  performed  by  a  Jangam,  and  the  boy  and .  the  girl  are  man-ied  in 
the  house.     They  allow  widow  marriage.     When  a  Lingdyat  is   on 
the  point  of  death  he  is  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  a  few  drops  of 
water  in  which  a  priest's  feet  have  been  washed  are  put  in  to -his 
mouth.     A  feast  is  given  to  Jangams,  relations,  and  friends,  and  a 
little  of  the  food  is  Ig-id  in  the  dying  man's    mouth.     Alms  are 
handed  to  priests  and  the  poor,  a  necessary  part  of  the  gift  being 
a  ball  of  ashes.     The  Jangam  touches  the  dying  person's  head  with 
his  right  foot.     The  dead  body  is  again  bathed,  and  the  nostrils, 
ears,  mouth,  and  other  openings  are  stuffed  with  cotton.     To  enable 
relations  and  friends  to  attend  the  funeral  the  corpse  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  house  for  a  couple  of  days.     It  is  seated  on  a  high 
wooden  stool  and  supported  on  both  sides  with  split  bamboos.     The 
priest  five  times  places  his  right  foot  on  the  corpse's  right  thigh  and 
is  worshipped  and  presented  with  money.     The  body  is  then  seated 
in  a  bamboo  frame   and  carried  to  the  burial,  ground  by  men  and 
women,  relations  and  friends,  and  music.     They  bury  their  dead, 
except  people  wh6  have  died  of  leprosy  or  women  who  die  within 
thirteen  days  of  child-birth.     These  they  burn  because  they  say  that 
their  bones  will  be  disturbed  by  snakBrcharmers  in  search  of  charms. 
On  the  tenth  day  a   grand  Jfeast   is.  held.     They    observe    most 
Brahmanical  fasts  and  feasts.    Their  chief  god  is  Shiv,  but  Virbhadra, 
Mallikarjun,  and  Basavanna  are  regarded  aS  gods  and  worshipped. 
Their  priests   are  JangamS  whom  they  treat  with  great  respect. 
The  well-to-do  keep  Jangams  in  their  houses.     The  poor  content 
themselves  withworshipping  the  priests  whenever  there  is  a  marriage 
or  dea<th  ceremony  in  th&ir  houses  or  on, big  days.     Social  disputes 
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are  settled  by  their  priests  with  the  help  of  the  headman  or  sheti  and 
a  council  of  the  leading  men  of  the  community.  The  Lingdyats 
send  their  boys  to  school  and  hare  made  good  progress  in 
education.  Some  of  them  are  in  Government  service  holding  high 
positions.     Most  classes  of  Ling^yats  are  on  the  whele  prosperous. 

Personal  Servants  include  three  castes  with  a  strength  of 
8249  or  1'04  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  117 
(males  55,  females  62)  were  Madr^sis ;  5079  (males  2713,  females 
2366)  Nhavis,  and  3053  (males  1561,  females  1492)  Parits. 

Madra'sis,  with  a  strength  of  117,  are  found  only  in  Belgauoi 
town.  MadrAsi  is  a  general  term  applied  to  some  Christian  and  low- 
class  Hindu  families  who  came  from  Madras  about  sixty  years  ago 
and  took  service  with  European  oflBcers  in  Belgaum.  They  are 
dark,  with  small  eyes,  a  dreamy  expression,  and  generally  regular 
features.  Their  home  tongue  is  Tamil,  but  they  speak  Hindustani 
in  public.  They  live  in  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  tiled  roofs. 
Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  Except 
on  holidays  they  eat  fish,  crabs,  mutton,  beef,  and  domestic  fowls. 
They  drink  both  country  and  foreign  liquor,  some  of  them  to  excess. 
They  are  not  neat  or  clean  in  their  dress  and  some  of  the  men  wear 
a  loincloth  and  others  pantaloons,  a  cap  or  headscarf,  a  jacket,  a 
long  coat,  and  boots.  Their  women  wear  the  robe  without  passing 
the  skirt-corner  back  between  the  feet,  and  a  bodice  which  covers 
the  back  and  breast.  They  are  hardworking,  but  neither  sober  nor 
hospitable.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  service  of  Europeans.  They 
earn  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  5-20)  a  month,  and  begin  to  earn  their  living 
when  they  are  about  fifteen.  They  are  well  paid,  but  some  are  in 
debt  and  they  have  no  credit.  Most  of  them  waste  their  money  in 
drink.     Some  of  them  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Nha'vis,  or  Baebees,  with  a  strength  of  5080,  are  found  in  all 
large  towns  and  villages.  They  are  divided  into  Maratha  and 
Lingdyat  Nhdvis  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The 
Lingdyat  barbers  do  not  differ  from  other  Lingayats  in  appearance, 
food,  dress,  or  customs.  The  Maratha  barbers  consider  themselves 
superior  to  the  Lingdyat  barbers.  They  say  that  they  came  from 
Kolhapur  and  Sdtara  about  fifty  years  a^o.  They  look  like  culti- 
vating Mardthds  and  say  that  thejf  belong  to  that  stock,  though,  on 
account  of  their  calling,  Mardthas  do  not  eat  or  marry  with  them^ 
They  speak  Marathi  and  live  in  small  houses  with  thatched  roofs. 
Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Marathas.  Their  staple  food  is 
Indian  millet  bread,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  occasionally 
eat  fish  and  flesh,  and  drink  liquor.  They  are  an  orderly,  sober, 
thrifty,  and  hardworking  people.  They  start  to  shave  early  in  the 
morning  and  do  not  return  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  never 
Test  except  in  April  during  the  Shimga  holidays.  Their  women  do 
not  help  them  in  their  calling,  or  act  as  midwives  or  as  Women- 
doctors.  In  towns  barbers  are  paid  in  cash  and  in  villages  in  grain. 
The  Lingdyat  Nhdvis  shave  the  heads  of  all  classes.  The  Mardtha 
Nhdvis  do  not  shave  Berads,  Buruds,  Jingars,  or  other  degraded 
Hindus.  Some  besides  acting  as  barbers  own  land,  but  they  are 
not  gbod  husbandmen.     Their  family  gods  are  Jotiba,  Keddrlfng, 
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and  Tulja  Bhavdni,  and  their  priests,  to  whom  they  show  much 
respect,  are  Deshasth,  Karhada,  or  Konkanasth  Brdhmans.  They 
keep  all  Hindu  holidays.  They  beliere  in  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Whenev^er  any 
of  them  sickens  or  if  any  misfortune  overtakes  them,  local  gods, 
Brahmans,  and  Pingle  and  other  Joshis  are  consulted.  Their  customs 
do  not  differ  from- the  customs  of  cultivating  Kunbis,  They  bury 
their  dead,  and  allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy.  They  are 
bound  together  as  a  body  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  a 
caste  council.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  in  easy 
circumstances. 

Parits,  or  Washbemen,  with  &  strength  of  3050,  are  found  over 
the  whole  district.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Parasgad.  They 
have  four  divisions,  Marathas,  Karndtaks,  Rajputs,  and  Telangis. 
The  Mardthas  and  Karn^taks  are  said  to  have  been  long  settled  in 
the  district,  and  the  Rajputs  and  Telangis  to  be  comparatively  new- 
comers, the  Rajputs  from  Hindustdu  and  the  Telangis  from  Madras. 
They  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  They  do  not  vary  much 
in  appearance,  most  of  them  being  of  middle  size,  strong,  and  dark, 
with  high  nose  and  thick  lips.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot, 
moustache,  and  whiskers.  The  Mar^thds  and  Karnd,taks  speak 
Kdnarese  and  some  speak  Mar^thi ;  the  Rajputs  speak  Hindust4.ni,^ 
and  the  T^ejangis  Telugu.  They  are  hardworking  and  hospitable, 
but  thriftless  and  given  to  drink.  They  wash  clothes  and  are  helped 
by  their  women  and  children.  In  washing  and  cleaning  blothes  ' 
they  use  rice-starch,  lemon-juice,  soap,  indigo,  and  sugar.  They  live 
in  towns  in  one-storeyed  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  tiled  roofs. 
They  own  bullocks  and  asses  and  use  them  in  carrying  clothes. 
All  but  the  Rajputs  drink  liquor  and  eat  flesh,  except  beef  or  pork. 
Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet  bread.  The  only  thing  peculiar 
about  their  dress  is  that  they,  generally  wear  their  employer's 
clothes.  The  Marathds  and  Karnataks  worship  the  goddess  Pachvi 
on  the  fifth  day  after  a  birth,  and  name  the  child  either  on  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth,,  when  a  dinner  is  given  to  friends  and  rela-- 
tions.  They  marry  their  girls  when  they  come  of  age.  Some  burn', 
and  others  bury  the  dead.  They  mourn  ten  days,  but  perform  no 
rites  except  giving  a  caste  feast  on  the  third  'or  fifth  day.  The 
Telangi  washermen  perform  their  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies 
without  the  help  of  a  Brdhman  or  other  priest.  Rajput  washermen 
name  their  children  on  the  twelfth  day  after  birth,  gird  the  bpya 
with  the  sacred  thread  at  ten  or  twelve,  and  call  Mar^tha'  Brahmans 
to  their  marriages.  They  conduct  their  funeral  ceremonies  without 
the  help  of  a  Brahman.  All  allow  widow  marriage.  They  worship 
Shiv,  Vishnu,  Lakshmi,  and  Tellamma,  and  their  pi-iests  are 
Deshasth  Brdhmans.  Each  subdivision  has  a  caste  council  and 
settle  their  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Their 
condition  is  middling.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Shepherds  include  two  castes  with  a  strength  of  60,274  or  7"61 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these.  59,727  (males  29,598 
females  30,129)  were  Dhangars,  and  547  (males  289,  females  258)* 
Gavlis. 
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Dliangars,  that  is  Cowherds,  called  Kurubars  that  is  Shepherds 
•in  Kdnarese,  are  returned  as  numbering  59,7:^0  and  as  foundovev  the 
whole  district,  especially  in  Belgaum  and  Khdndpur.    They  are  old 
residents  and  have  no  traditions  of  a  former  homo.   Their  commonest 
surnames  are  Amo^asiddaru,  Bannenavaru,  Bhddanavaru,  Hdlind- 
varu,   Uulenavara,  Kharatanayaru,  and  Sarvaru.     They  are  divided , 
into  Jaude   Kurubar,  Hande  Kurubar,   Hatikankan,    OnnikHnban,. 
and  Vader,  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.     They  are  dark; 
and  strong,  dirty  and  untidy..   The  hair  is  uncared  for,  the  beard 
and  moustache  long,  the  eyebrows  shaggy,  sind  the  expression  sullen.' 
and  morose.     Their  home  tongue  is  Kdnarese.     They  are  ignorant 
and  slothful,  but  innocent,  honest,  thrifty,  grateful,  and  hospitable. - 
They    tend    and  sell    sheep    and  goats  and   a  few  of  them  till.. 
The  women  help  in  spinning  wool  and  in  selling  sheep's'  milk  and- 
butter,.   They  sometimes  take  their  flocks  long  distances  to  graze 
and  for  sale,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  manure  are  occasionally  highly 
paid  for  penning  them  in  fields.     Some  of  tbetn  weave  blankets 
niniB  feet  by  four.     A  blanket,  of  which  they  keep  five  to  twenty  in 
store,  takes  eight  days  to  weave  and   fetches  3s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  1^-4). 
Besides  minding  the  house  a  Dhangar  woman  spins  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  wool  a  -day.     They  live  in  houses  with  walls  of  stone 
and  clay,  and  roofs  of  branches  covered  with  earth.     Inside  they 
have  a  cooking  room,  a  god-room,  and  a  central  dining  hall,  and  a 
separate  place  for  cattle.     The  hpuses  of  the  poor,  which  are  of  mud 
and  the  roof  thatched  with  straw,  are  divided  into  two  or  three  ■ 
rooms.     A  plot  in  front  of  the  house  is  generally  set  apart  for 
weaving.     Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet  bread  and  vegetables,, 
and  their  special  dishes  are  mutton,  fowls,  hare,  and  fish.     They  are 
fond  of  liquor.     Among  the  men  the  well-to-do  wear  a  pair  of  short 
breeches  and  a  headkerchief  or  riimdl,  and  the  poorer  a  waistband 
and  blanket.     The  women  wear  a  bodice  and  robe.     They  have  few 
ornaments,  but  those  who  can  afford  them  wear  ear  and  nose  rings, . 
gold  and  silver  braceleta,  and  silver  anklets.     They  name  their 
children  on  the  thirteenth  day  and  worship  the  well  or  water-spirit 
within   twenty  days  after  delivery.     They  shave  a  boy's  head  when 
be  is  three  years  old.  They  marry  their  boys  generally  about  twelve, 
and  their  girls  between  tea  and  the  time  they  come  of  age.     A  few 
days  before  a  marriage  a  ceremony,  called  aitdn,  coiresponding  to 
the  thread  or  munj  ceremony  is  performed.     A  Lingayat  priest  or 
Jangara  is  called,  or  in  his  absence  they  go  to  a  Lingayat  monastery 
orm«/A,  pile  five  waterpots  or  kalash  on  a  layer  of  rice,  and  cover 
them  with  betel  leaves  and  cocoanuts,  and,  after  worshipping  the  pots, 
tie  a  ling  round  the  neck  of  the  boy.     Contrary  to  the  strict  Lingdyat 
rules  they  are  careful  to  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of  age, 
saying  among  other  things  that  an  unmarried  grown  up  girl  cannot 
:  ride  an  ox  or  she  will  pollute  Basava.    Two  of  the  subdivisions,  the 
Hatikankans    and  the  Vaders,  seek  the  aid  of  Brahmans   at  their 
s  marriages.     On  the  marriage  day  the  girl,  accompanied  by  her  mala 
and  female  relations,  goes  to  the  boy's  house,  where  they  are  made  to 
staijd  under  an  open  umbrellaandhave  grains  of  rice  thrown  overthem. 
Then  the  couple,  accompanied  by  relations  and  friends,  go  with  music 
to  the  temple  of  one  of  their  gpdsj  burn  camphor  before  thedmaga 
B  80-20 
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and  return  after  offering  a  cocoanut.  A  feast  to  the  guests  compIet( 
the  marriage.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  "is  seated  in  a  bambc 
frame,  and,  on  a  lucky  day  after  five  days  have  passed,  a  feast 
given  to  relations  and  friends.  They  burn  the- dead  and  moui 
fifteen  days.  Among  the  well-to-do,  if  the  deceased,  whether  a  ma 
or  a  woman,  was  over  twenty  years  old  an  embossed  silver  plai 
is  set  among  the  household  gods  and  worshipped  once  a  year.  Tl 
poor  set  up  a  betelnut  instead  of  a  mask  and  some  families  have 
number  of  masks  or  betelnuts.  These  are  kept  in  a  four-legge 
wooden  frame  called  chaiiki  placed  on  a  raised  seat  or  gadigi  leanin 
against  a  wall  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  house  facing  the  eaa 
They  allow  widow  marriage.  They  are  Shaivs  by  religion  but  d 
not  wear  the  ling.  Their  family  ■  gods  are  Aldkmirsid,  Birappi 
Karisid,  Maildrling,  Mdyana,  and  Ramsid.  Besides  the  ordinal 
Bi'dhmans  whom  they  call  to  marriages  and  who  repeat  marriag 
verses,  throw  grains  of  rice  over  the  boy  and  girl,  and  tie  the  threa 
or  kanhan,  they  have  a  family  priest  belonging  to  the  Vadt 
subdivision  called  Shivalingayyawhom  they  ask  to  dinner  on  marriag 
and  other  special  occasions  and  present  with  a  money  offerinj 
The  duty  of  this  priest  is  to  purify  any  one  who  breaks  religious  c 
social  rules  by  giving  him  tirth  that  is  water  which  has  been  use 
in  washing  the  gods.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  temples  ( 
Bird,ppa  and  Aldkmursid  in  villages  near  Kolhapur.  They  hai 
Lingd.yat  or  Dhangar  gurus  or  teachers  each  of  whom  "within 
certain  area  has  power  to  settle  caste  disputes  and  if  necessai 
punish  offenders  by  putting  them  out  of  caste.  They  do  not  ser 
their  boys  to  school.  About  fifty  years  ago  they  are  said  to  ha\ 
been  in  easy  circumstances,  but  they  have  not  yet  recovered  the 
losses  in  the  1876  and  1877  famine.  The  spread  of  tillage  and  tl 
taking  of  waste  lands  for  forest  have  also  reduced  the  area  of  frc 
grazing  and  made  the  rearing  of  sheep  more  difiicult  and  more  costl 
They  do  not  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Gavlis,  or  Milkmen,  with  a  strength  of  550,  are  found  throughoi 
the  district  especially  in  large  towns.  They  are  said  to  have  con 
into  the  district  about  a  hundred  years  ago  from  Sdngli,  Miraj,  an 
parts  of  Satara.  They  say  they  originally  belonged  to  Upp( 
India  and  left  their  homes  as)  camp-followers.  They  are  divide 
into  Marathi  Gavlis  who  speak  Mardthi,  and  Rajput  Gavlis  who  spet 
Hindustani.  In  no  point  of  face,  figure,  or  bearing  does  a  MaiAt 
Gavli  differ  from  a  Mardthi  Kunlji.  They  are  thrifty,  even-tempere^ 
hospitable,  and  hardworking.  They  live  in  tiled  or  thatched  housi 
of  one  storey,  very  ill-kept  and  untidy,  shared  by  them  with  the 
cattle  whose  number  varies  from  five  to  thirty.  The  men  wear  she 
trousers  or  cholna  reaching  to  the  knee,  a  headscarf  ^or  rumdl,,  ar 
a  waistcoat.  The  women  wear  the  robe  in  Mardthi  fashion  passir 
the  skirt-comer  back  between  the  feet  and  throwing  the  npp 
end  over  the  shoulder ;  they  also  wear  the  bodice.  They  do  not  dec 
their  hair  with  flowers,  nor  do  they  use  false  hair.  Men  and  som 
times  women  wear  sandals.  Their  staple  food  is  rice,  Indian  mill 
bread,  powdered  chillies,  and  a  liquid  preparation  of  tu/r  pulse.  Thi 
do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh  nor  do  they  drink  to  excess.  They  smol 
tobacco.    Most  of  them  are  cow  and  buffalo  keepers,  selling  mil 
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curds,  whey,  and  butter.  The  women  help  the  men  in  milking  the 
cows,  in  selling  the  milk,  and  in  cleaning  the  stables.  After  about 
eight  their  boys  help  in  watching  the  cattle.  A  milkman  rises  at 
half -past  five  or  six,  milks  his  cattle,  and  takes  the  milk  and  curds 
and  butter  to  sell.  He  returns  about  one,  bathes,  and  dines  between 
two  and  three.  He  then  goes  out  to  bring  fodder  for  his  cattle. 
He  returns  hom?,  and  in  the  evening  ties  up  the  cattle,  takes  his 
evening  meal,  and  sits  talking  with  his  neighbours  or  house  people, 
sees  that  the  cattle  are  all  right  for  the  night,  and  goes  to  bed.  A 
milkwoman  gets  up  as  early  as  the  man,  washes  the  pots,  sweeps  the 
house,  serves  breakfast,  sweeps  the  stable,  makes  dinner  ready,  grinds 
coi'n,  and  attends  to  the  house.  In  the  evening  she  cooks  supper. 
They  allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy.  Their  family  gods  are 
Khandoba  and  Shidoba.  Thfey  have  no  family  priest,  but  they 
respect  Brd,hmans  and  call  them  to  their  marriages  and  funerals. 
They  seldom  go  on  pilgrimage.  Their  teacher  or  guru  is  a  Lingdyafc 
svdmi.  Whenever  he  visits  their  village  the  head  of  each  family 
pays  him  Is.  to  10s.  (Sas. -Rs.  6).  Except  this  the  guru  has  no 
authority  over  the  people  and  does  nothing  for  them.  Most  of  them 
are  in  debt,  borrowing  to  meet  special  expenses  at  eighteen  to  twenty 
percent  a  year.  They  are  bound  together  as  a  body  and  their  social ' 
disputes  are  settled  by  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They  do 
not  send  their  boys  to  schoolj  and  are  n,  steady  class. 

Flsheriuen.  include  three  castes  with  a  strength  of  1 7,440  or  2-20 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  1 267  (males  625,  females 
642)  were  Bhois;  12  (males  7,  females  5)  Gdbits ;  and  16,161  (males 
8035,  females  S126;  Kolis. 

Bhois,  PALANQtirN-BEAEEES  or  FiSHEEMEN,  with  a  strength  of 
1267,  are  found  in  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  Malprabha, 
Mdrkande,  and  Harankdshi.  The  Bhois  are  divided  into  Mar^tha  or 
Koli  Bhois,  Kar  Bhois,  Masande  Bhois,  and  Paratgi  Bhois.  They 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Besides  these  there  are  some 
Mhdr  and  some  Musalm^n  Bhois  who  act  as  palanquin-bearers. 
The  Mhdr  Bhois  are  chiefly  employed  by  Europeans.  The  Bhois 
are  black  and  strong  with  regular  features  and  of  middle  size.  Those 
who  live  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  district  speak  Marathi ;  the 
rest  speak  Kdnarese.  The  houses  of  the  well-to-do  are  substantial, 
with  tiled  roofs  ;  and  those  of  the  poor  are  thatched  huts.  They 
seldom  rear  poultry.  .The  men  wear  a  small  cheap  turban,  a  waist- 
cloth,  and  short  trousers;  the  women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice. 
Some  men  shave  the  head,  while  others  keep  the  top-knot.  The  men 
wear  the  moustache  but  not  the  beard.  The  women  tie  their  hair  by 
a  cotton  string  and  do  not  deck  it  with  flowers  or  use  false  hair. 
They  are  not  clean  in  their  dress  and  have  a  liking  for  gay  colours. 
Except  glass  bangles  neither  men  nor  women  have  any  ornaments. 
Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  fish,  and  vegetables,  but  on 
high  days  they  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  are  dirty,  active, 
hardworking,  thrifty,  and  even-tempered.  A  few  are  given  to 
drink,  but  they  are  not  extravagant.  The  Maratha  or  Koli  Bhois  are 
palanquin  or  litter  bearers ;  the  Masande  Bhois  are  fishermen ;  and 
the  Paratgi  Bhois  are  cement-makers.     Very  few  cultivate.    They 
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are  religious  and  worship  Shiv,  Vishnu,  Khandoba,  Jotiba,  and 
Amba  Bhavani.  At  their  marriages  they  employ  Brdhmans,  and 
at  their  funerals  Gosavis.  Except  at  marriage  and  death  they  have 
no  ceremonies.  Girls  marry  before  they  come  of  age,  the  boy'a 
father  having  to  pay  £2  lO,"!.  (Rs.  25)  to  the  girl'e  father.  They 
.allow  widow  marriage.  They  bury  their  dead  aud  mourn  ten 
days.  Rites  on  behalf  of  the  dead  are  performed  between  the 
.eleventh  and  the  thirteenth.  Either  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh  a 
GosAvi  priest  or  gosdvi-guru  cowdungs  a  spot  of  ground  in, a  room 
in  the  deceased's  house  aud  marks  off  a  square  with  lines  of  flour, 
.and  in  the  middle  of  the  square  a  pot  full  of  cold  water  is  placed 
.and  worshipped.  The  Gosavi  mutters  a  few  verses  and  hangs  from 
a  rafter  a  cotton  wick,  twisted  with  leather  about  four  feet  long, 
and  offers  a  goat.  The  wick  is  lij^hted  and  if  it  burns  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  heaven.  'If  the  wick  goes 
out  the  soul  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  hell,  A  feast  of  flesh  and 
liquor  ends  the  ceremony.  These  funeral  occasions  are  considered 
the  proper  time  for  the  initiation  or  upqide^h  ceremouy.  Only 
those  who  are  or  who  are  about  to  become  the  followers  of  a  religious 
teacher  or  guru  are  allowed  into  the  room  where  the  goat  is 
offei-.ed.  Disciples  of  the  Gosdvi  are  called  gurumdrgis.  A  man  who 
.wishes  to  have  a  religious  teacher  asks  the  Gosavi,  and  if  the  Gosdvi 
agrees  the  disciple  promises  from  that  day  forward- to  break  all 
family  ties,  renounce  worldly  pleasure.s,  obey  the  gfwnt  in  all  matters, 
and  follow  him  wherever  he  goes.  When  the  novice  has  promised, 
ihe  Gosavi  lays  his  hand  on  his  head  saying,  '  Rise,  from  this  day  you 
are  my  disciple.'  These  disciples  keep  Monday  as  a  day  of  rest 
.and .abstain  from  fishing.  Formerly  fishers  used  to  throw  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  net  back  into  the  water  as  an  offering  to  the  spirit  of 
the  water  but  this  practice  is  not  now  observed.  They  have  a  caste 
organization  and  hold  caste  meetings.  They  do  not  send  their  boys 
to  school,  nor  take  to  new  pursuits.  Sitce  the  opening  of  roads 
palanquins  have  almost  ceased  to  be  used  and  many  have  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  change, 

Ga'bitSj  or  Fishers,  with  a  strength  of  twelve,  are  found  only  in 
.Sampgaon.  They  have  come  from  Ratuagiri  and  Vengurla,  but  when 
they  came  is  not  known.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  They  speak 
Mai'athi  and  look  like  Kolis.  The  well-to-do  live  in  houses  with  walls 
of  mud  and  tiled  roofs ;  the  huts  of  the  poor  are  thatched.  -  Their  staple 
food  is  rice,  Indian  millet,  and  vegetables ;  but  they  eat  fish  and 
flesh  and  drink  liquor.  All  smoke  tobacco  and  a  few  gdvja.  The 
men  wear  a  loincloth  or  Icmgoti  and  a  blanket ;  and  the  women  a  robe 
without  drawing  back  the  end.  Most  of  them  catch  and  sell  fish ;  the 
rest  are  husbandmen.  The  women  help  the  men  in  their  calling. 
.Their  work  is  uncertain  and  poorly  paid.  The  men  pass  their  tiuie 
in  fishing,  and  the  women  in  selling  the  fish.  They  respect  Brahmatis 
and  call  -them  to  conduct  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  other  chief 
.ceremonies.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Brdhman  gods,  but  their 
.chief  object  of  worship  is  Vetdl.  They  keep  the  regular  Hindu 
holidays  but  not  the  fasts.  They  do  not  make  pilgrimages. and 
■have  no  religious  teacher  or  guru.    They  believe  in  spirits  and 
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•ghosts,  and  in  lucky  and  unlucky  omens,  numbers,  sights,  and  events. 
They  allow  widow  marriage  and  bury  the  dead.  They  are  bound 
together  as  a  body,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  mass  meetings 
of  their  caste.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  a 
steady  class. 

Kolis,  with  a  strength  of  16,160,  are  found  all  over  the  district. 
They  claim  descent  from  the  sage  Vdlmiki,  the  famous  author  of  the 
^amdyan.  The  Kolis  are  also  called  Kabbers  or  Kabbnlgers  that  ia 
fishermen,  Arabigers  that  is  boatmen,  Chundris  or  lime-burners,  and 
Jalgars  or  Zd,rekaris  that  is  dust-searchers.  Except  in  occupation 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  subdivisions  who  eat  together  and  all  call 
themselves  Kolis.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are, 
Bharmappa,  Chandppa,  Kalldppa,  and  Takkappa ;  and  among  women, 
Bharmava,  Gangava,  Lukshmava,  Shivava,  and  Yellamma.  'I  he 
Kolis  are  divided  into  several  huls  or  clans  of  which  the  chief  are 
Adas  is,  Baggas.Bilechhatragis,  Ghaiitis,  Honnamutta-bile-chhatragia, 
and  Koris.  The  different  clans  intermarry,  bat  marriage  is 
forbidden  between  member's  of  the  same  clan.  .  Kolis  do  not  differ  in 
appearance  from  Kunbis.  'J'heir  home  tongue  is  Kanarese  and  they 
live  in  houses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  or  thatched  roofs.  Their 
staple  food  is  Indian  millet  and  rice.  They  eat  fish,  mutton,-domestic 
fowls,  and  game,  but  neither  tame  pork  or  beef.  They  consider 
the  wild  pig  a  delicacy.  They  eat  animal  food  only  on  holidays  or  , 
on  special  occasions,  but  it  is  its  cost  alone  that  prevents  them 
making  regular  use  of  animal  food.  On  special  occasions  they  take 
intoxicating  drinks,  both  country  and  foreign.  In  dress  they  do 
not  differ  from  Kunbis.  Their  chief  calling  is  husbandry,  some 
being  over-holders  and  others  under-holders.  They  are  weavers, 
labourers,  lime-burners,  boatmen,  and  dust-sifters,  and  a  few  are  in 
Government  service  as  village  watchmen  and  messengers.  The 
women  help  the  men  in  field-work,  inweaving,  and  in  burning  lime. 
Their  work  is  generally  steady,  but  most  of  them  are  poor  and  some 
have  to  borrow  to  meet  their  special  expenses.  They  are  generally 
clean,  hardworking,  and  well-behaved.  They  do  not  eat  at  the 
haiida  of  ,  barbers,  oilmen,  washermen,  carpenters,  Jingars  or 
saddle-makers,  and  Buruds  or  bamboo-workers.  They  are  religious, 
UHieir  family  gods  are  Bhavani,  Keddrling  or  Jotiba,  Khandoba,  and 
Yellamma.  They  respect  Brdhmans  and  employ  them  as  their 
priests,  calling  them  to  conduct  their  marriage  and  death  ceremonies. 
They  keep  all  the  chief  Hindu  holidays.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
Yellamma's  hill  in  Parasgad  and  to  Tuljapur.  They  have  no  special 
religious  teacher.  They  believe  in  sorcery  and  soothsaying.  Many 
of  them  are  exorcists,  who  drive  evil  spirits  out  of  the  bodies  of 
those  who  are  possessed  by  them.  They  are  also  believed  to  have 
power  to  kill  by  means  of  evil  spirits  and  incantations  called 
hhut-manti-a.  One  class  of  Kolis  called  Budbudkars  foretell  events 
from  the  chirping  of  birds  whose  language,  which  is  called  hdllahi 
in  KAnarese,  they  know.  After  midnight  they  go  outside  the  town 
tp  a  group  of  trees  and  begin  to  sound  the  biodbudki  a  noisy  shrilU 
toned  pipe.  This  awakens  the  birds  which  move  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  as  they,  move  make  sounds  from  which  the  divines  know  what 
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is  going  to  happen  in  the  town  during  the  next  few  days.  In  the 
morning  they  come  into  the  town,  &,nd  while  begging  from  door  to 
door  sing  the  events  which  they  have  heard  froin  the  birds.  Oa 
the  fifth  day  after  a  birth  the  goddess  -  Satvai  is  worshipped,  and 
on  the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  named.  A  boy  can  be  married  at 
any  time,  a  girl  should  be  married  between  eleven  and-  fifteen  when 
she  comes  of  age.  The  parents  of  the  bridegroom  have  to,  pay 
£1  to  £L  4s.  (Rs.  10-12)  to  the  parents  of  the  bride  before  the 
marriage  takes  place.  Before  the  marriage  the  gondhal  ceremony  is 
performed,  the  Grondhlis  being  paid  2s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  1-4)  besides  food. 
A  goat  is  generally  sacrificed  at  this  ceremony.  In  other  respects 
a  Koli  marriage  is  the  same  as  a  Kunbi  marriage.  When  a  girl 
comes  of  age  during  four  days  she  is  not  allowed  to  touch  other 
members  of  the  family,  but  on  the  fifth  day  her  husband  gives 
her  a  new  robe  and  a  bodice.  Well-to-do  Kolis  burn  and  the  poor 
bury  their  dead.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  a  death,  a  Brahman  is 
required  to  visit  the  house  to  purify  it  by  sprinkling  it  with  water. 
Child  marriage,  widow  marriage,  and  polygamy  are  allowed,  and 
polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are  bound  together  as  a  body  and 
settle  their  social  disputes  at  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste. 
Caste  decisions  are  enforced  by  excommunication.  They  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  on  the  whole  a  steady  class. 

Musicians  include  three  castes  with  a  strength  of  182  or  O'Ol 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  105  (males  53,  females 
52)  were  Devlis;  21  (males  11,  females  16)  Ghadsis;  and  50 
Kald.vanfs. 

Devlis,  or  Temple  Servants,  with  a  strength  of  105,  are  found  in 
Belgaum,  Khanapur,  and  Gbbak.  They  have  neither  subdivisions 
nor  surnames,  proved  relationship  being  the  only  bar  to  marriage; 
Among  Devlis  the  men  as  a  rule  are  tall  and  good-looking,  and  thef- 
women  fair,  graceful,  and  refined  with  the  manners  of  dancing-girls. 
Their  home  speech  is  Mardthi.  Most  are  husbandmen  and  the  rest 
are  labourers.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh,  and  drink  liquor.  Their 
staple  food  is  rice,  millet,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  live  in  houses 
with  walls  of  brick  or  mud  and  tiled  roofs.  The  men  Wear  the 
top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers  j  and  the  women  tie  their  hair  in 
a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  deck  it  with  flowers.  The  men 
and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  dress  and  have  a  special 
liking  for  gay  colours.  They  dress  like  Mardthds  and  wear  both 
local  handwoveri  and  European  clothes. .  The  women  pass  the  skirt- 
corner  of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet.-  They  are  not  allowed  to 
sing  or  dance  in  public  and  in  social  position  rank  below  professioSal 
singers  and  dancers  who  do  not  eat  with  them.  Both  men  and 
women  are  servants  in  temples,  the  women  being  dedicated  to  the 
service  in  their  childhood-  It  is  usual  among  the  class  of  temple 
servants  who  are  called  Guravs  to  dedicate  some  of  their  female 
ohildi-en  to  the  worship  of  the  village  gods,  such  as  Ravalndth, 
SatAi,  and  Mahuli.  Those  who  can  afford  it  burn  their  dead ;  the 
rest  bury.  Their  customs  differ  in  no  point  from  those  of  Mardithag. 
They  keep  dogs  as  pet.  The  women  sweep  the  temple  of  the  god 
to  whom  they  are  married  and  also  act  as  courtezans.     Of  their 
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children  one  daughter  is  wed  to  the  god  and  the  rest  marry  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Devlis.  They  worship  the  ordinary  local  and 
Brdhmanical  gods.  They  believe  in  omens,  witchcraft,  lupky  and 
unlucky  days,  number,  sights,  and  events.  They  consult  Karhdda 
or  Deshasth  Brdhmans  when  they  are  in  difficulty  or  at  tinles 
of  birth,  marriage,  and  puberty.  They  settle  disputes  by  calling 
caste  meetings.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  in 
middling  circumstances. 

Ghadsis,  with  a  strength  of  twenty-seven,  are  found  only  in 
Chikodi.  Tbey  cjime  into  the  district  about  forty  years  ago  from 
Sangli,  Miraj,  and  Kolhd,pur.  They  have  no  subdivisions,  and  their 
surnames  are  Bhosle,  Gdikwad,  Ghorpade,  Salunke,  and  Yddav. 
Families  bearing  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  dark, 
stout,  well-made,  and  strong,  and  look  and  speak  like  Marathas.  They 
live  in  thatched  huts  and  have  a  very  scanty  store  of  household 
goods.  A  few  of  the  well-to-do  own  a  cow  or  a  buffalo.  Their  every- 
day food  is  Indian  millet,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  eat  fish  and 
the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  domestic  fowls,  and  wild  game.  They  never 
give  feasts  except  on  the  occasions  of  marriage.  They  have  no 
objection  to  animal  food,  but  their  poverty  prevents  them  using  it 
regularly.  They  drink  liquor  and  smoke  tobacco ;  and  some  of  tbem 
smoke  hemp-flowers  or  gdnja.  The  men  wear  a  headscarf  or  rumal, 
a  short  waistclotb,  and  a  shouldercloth ;  and  the  women  a  bodice 
and  robe  passing  the  skirt-corner  back  between  the  feet  and  drawing 
the  upper  end  over  the  right  shoulder.  They  are  neither  clean 
nor  sober,  but  are  hardworking  and  even-tempered.  They  are 
held  to  be  the  most  skilful  of  local  musicians.  They  worship  the 
ordinary  Brd,hmanic  gods,  but  their  chief  object  of  wojship  is 
Maruti.  They  keep  house  images  of  Mhasoba  and  Kedarling  or 
Jotiba.  They  respect  Brahmans  and  call  them  to  conduct  their 
maiTiage,  puberty,  and  death  ceremonies.  They  believe  in  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  numbers,  sights,  and  events,  and  consult  Deshasth 
Brdhmans.  They  name  their  children  on  the  twelfth  day  after  birth, 
■when  they  distribute  sugar.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  last  for  a 
couple  of  days.  The  boy  and  the  girl  are  robbed  with  turmeric 
at  their  homes  and  at  the  time  of  marriage  a  cloth  is  held  between 
them.  The  Brahman  repeats  vei'ses  and  throws  rice  over  their  heads. 
The  guests  are  presented  with  packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves,  and 
retire.  Next  day  the  marriage  ceremony  ends  with  a  feast.  They 
bury  the  dead  and  feast  the  caste  people  on  the  thirteenth,  giving 
uncooked  food  or  xhidlia  to  their  Brahman  priest  and  to  many  other 
Brahman  beggars.  They  are  bound  together  as  a  body  and  their 
social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 
They  are  a  steady  class  and  fairly  well-to-do. 

Kala'vants,  with  a  strength  of  about  fifty,  are  found  in 
Belgaum,  Yankammardi,  Sanndatti,  and  Athni.  They  belong  to  five 
classes,  Marathas,  Kanarese  or  Lingayats,  Konkanis,  Telangs,  and 
Musalmdns.  The  Mardtha  and  Lingdyat  dancing-girls  are  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  district.  The 
Ijingdyats  do  not  eat  from  the  hands  of  any  of  the  other  divisions ; 
Mar^thds  and  Konkanis   eat  together^  but  not  from  Lingdyats; 
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Telangs,.  who  originally  belonged  to  Madras,  eat  from  all  except. 
Musalnaans,.  and  the  Musalm^ns  eat.  from  all  except  Telangs.. 
None  of  the  divisions  intermarry.  As  a  class  they  are  fair  and , 
good-looking.  Except  a  few  of  the  Musalman  families  who  speak 
Kdnarese  the  different  divisions  speak .  at  home  the  knguage  of 
their  own  country.  Their  houses  are  large  and  airyj  but  in 
appearance  and  plan  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  Hindus., 
The  women  dress  in  rich  well-fitting  clothes  and.  wear  shoes  and.- 
mark  their  brows  with  red-powder  or  kunku.  Lingayat  girls  at 
home  mark  their  brows  with  ashes  and  wear  the  ling,  but  when  they 
attend  weddings  or  other  joyful  occasions  in  families  who  are  not 
Lingayats,  they  mark  their  brows  with  red-powder.  On  such 
occasions  Musalman  girls  also  mark  their  brows  with  red-powder. 
All,  except  Ling^yats,  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
fowls ;  and  the  Musalmdns  beef  and  drink  liquor.  They  sing,  dance, . 
and  act  as  courtezans.  Mardtha  and  Lingayat  Kalavants  do  not 
receive  visits  from  Musalmdn  mea  on  pain  of  loss  of  caste.  Telangs 
receive  Musalmdns  and  iConkanis  receive  Christians  but  not 
Musalmans.  They  generally  begin  to  learn  to  sing  and  dance 
when  about  seven,  or  eight  years  old  and  their  training  lasts  for 
about  ten  years.  They  practise  singing  and  dancing  every  mdming 
and  evening.  Their  charges  vary  according  to  the  season  and  the 
demand  for  their  services.  The  ordinary  charge  for  a  troop  or  tdfa 
of  five,  two  dancers  and  three  players,  for  a  thread-ceremony  varies 
from  10s.  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.5-15)  ;  for  a  marriage  from  £3  to  £20 
(Rs.30-200);  for  public  feasts  from  lO.s.  to  £2  10s.  {Rs.5-25) ;  and 
for.  house-warming  from  10s.  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.5-15).  The  monthly 
e^irnjngs  of  a  Kalavant  vary  from  £1  I0.s.  to  £-5  (Rs.  1 5 -  50)  and  most 
earn'£.2i.to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  20-25)  a  month.  Only  a  few  Telang  and 
Konkani  dancers  earn  as  much  as  £5  (Rs.  50)  a  month.  Their 
expenses  vary  with  their  incomes,  but  if  they  choose  they  can  save 
£3  (Rs. 30), out  of  every  £5  (Rs.. 50)  they  earn..  They  adopt  girls 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  support  thenfi.  The  daughters  of  dancing- 
girls,  as  a  rule,  take  to  their  mother's  profes.sion.  They  were 
formerly  allowed  to  buy  girls  but  this  is  now  forbidden  and  iu 
consequence  of  the  restriction  their  numbers  are  said  to  be 
decreasing  while  the  number  of  prostitutes  or  kanhins  is  said  to  be, 
on  the  increase.  They  get  a  Brahman  to  give  their  child  a  name 
on  the  twelfth  day  after  birth..  Among  Mar^tha,  Lingiyat,  and 
Musalman  dapcing-girls  between  the  time  when  a.  girl  is  seven 
years  old  and  the  time  she  comes  of  age  she  is  presented  with  a  set 
of  ankle-bells  called  chdls.  Unless  this  ceremony,  which  is  called 
tilu;  is  performed  she  is  not  a  regular  dancing-girl  and  is  not  allowed 
to  sing  or  dance  in  public. ,  After  the  bell  ceremony  comes  the 
marriage  which  is  performed  either  before  or  after  a  girl  comes  of 
age,  but  always  before  she  is  pregnant.  The  ceremony  is  performed 
with  the  same  details  as  a  marriage  in  the  class. to  which  they 
belong,  all  the  honours  which  are  generally  shown  to  a  bridegroom 
being  in  their  marriage  shown  to  a  dagger  or  hatar..  Instead  of  the 
bell-wearing  and  dagger-marriage  Telang  and  Konkan  dancing-girlfi, 
before  they  come  of  age  undergo  a  form  of  marriage  called  shes, 
in  which  a  girl  dressed  as  a  man  and  with  a  dagger  in  Her  hand 
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icts  as  bridegroom.  Tlie  sons  of  dancing-girls  are  called  either 
laffarddiks  a  respectfal  or  sdjindds  a  somewhat  contemptuous 
Eindustani  term  for  a  musician.  The  occupation  of  these  men  is 
playing  the  fiddle  and  drum  or  singing.  They  generally  begin  to 
learn  when  they  are  about  twelve  or  thirteen  and  are  kept  under, 
braining  six  or  seven  years.  Some  dancing-girls'  sons  with  the  help 
sf  their  motherSj  sisters,  or  paramours'  funds  have  become  wealthy 
moneylenders  and  cloth-dealers.  Others  own  land,  or  teach  music 
and  dancing,  charging  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.5-30)  a  month.  The  Telangi 
musicians  are  dirty,  hot-tempered,  and  drunken ;  the  Musalmdn, 
Konkan,  and  Maratha  musicians  drink  moderately;  and  the 
Kdnarese  musicians  abstain.  Except  the  Telangs,  musicians  as  a 
class  are  good-tempered,  hospitable,  and  well-behaved,  but  thriftless. 
Their  manner  is  notably  formal  and  respectful.  They  marry  the 
daughters  of  prostitutes  or  orphan  or  destitute  girls.  Even  when 
they  are  married  they  live  in  some  corner  of  their  sister's  or  their 
mother's  house. .  Their  widows  do  not  become  dancing-girls  nor  do 
they  remarry.  Some  of  them  become  mistresses  living  with  their 
protectors  and  cease  to  belong  to  the  dancing-girl  caste.  Besides 
the  SaSard^iks  there  is  a  class  of  Brahman  music-masters  who  are 
generally  Konkanasths  and  are  known  as  Pandits,  Gavais,.and 
Vastadjis.  They  live  in  Brahman  quarters  and  their  occupation 
in  no  way  affects  their  position  as  Br^hmans.  Konkani  Kalavants 
when  they  pass  "temples  or  the  houses  of  Government  officials,  out 
of  respect  untie  the  part  of  the  robe  called  kdsta  which  they  tuck 
into  the  waistband  behind.  They  also  used  to  go  and  sing  at  the 
house  of  the  headman  and  Government  officers,  but  except  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  Native  States  this  practice  is  falling  into 
disuse.  Dancing-girls  consider  oilmen,  barbers,  Jingars  or 
saddle-makers,  and  washermen  low,  and  never  perform  at  their 
houses.  The  troop  or  tdfa  includes  one  or  two  or  sometimes  three 
dancing-girls,  two  fiddlers,  and  one  drummer.  The  dancing-girl 
stands  in  front,  and  on  either  side  of  her  stands  a  fiddler  and  behind 
her  the  drummer.  Konkani,  Marathi,  and  Telangi  dancing-girls 
have  priests,  generally  Deshasth,  Konkanasth,  and  Karhdda 
Brahmans.  Lingdyat  dancing-girls  employ  Jangams  or  ayyds  and 
Musalmdn  dancing-girls  employ  the  hdji.  Konkiani,  Marathi,  and 
Telangi  dancing-girls  burn  the  dead.  No  priest  goes  with  the  body 
and  no  religious  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  day  of  death. 
On  the  third  day  relations  and  friends  throw  the  ashes  in  water. 
From  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day  with  the  help  of  a  priest  balls 
called  pinds  are  offered  to  the  deceased.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the 
caste  is  given  a  dinner.  They  mourn  ten  days.  Lingdyats  and 
Musalmans  bury  the  dead.  Among  the  Ling^yats  the  ayya  or  priest 
attends  the  funeral  and  before  the  body  is  buried  touches  it  with  hia 
foot  and  is  paid  2s.  6d.  (Rs.li).  On  the  third  and  seventh  days 
the  caste  is  feasted,  Lingayats  observe  no  mourning.  The 
Musalmans  ask  the  Icdji  to  attend  the  funeral  and  he  repeats  verses 
from  the  KurAn  after  the  body  is  buried.  They  feast  the  caste  on 
bhe  ninth  and  eleventh  days.  Dancing-girls  are  religious.  Except 
the  Musalmans  they  worship  all  Hindu  gods,  and  even  Musalmd^n 
^irls  sometimes  worship  Hindu  gods  and  follow  Hindu  customs. 
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Bhanddris. 


They  have  no  headman.  Each  section  has  its  owai  board  or  coud( 
but  they  have  no  fixed  rales  for  its  guidance,  Wh«n.a  dispi 
arises  one  of  the  parties  calls  the  elderly  dancing-girlsj  who  mt 
in  one  of  their  houses  and  settle  the  matter.  They  do  not  send  th 
children  to  school  but  a  few  read  and  write  Mardthi  and  are  w< 
to-doj  holding  lands  for  services  rendered  to  temples  and  to  t 
tombs  of  Musalman  saints. 

Labourers  and  Miscellaneous  Workers  include  sevente 
castes  with  a  strength  df  49,934  or  6"31  per  cent  of  the  Hin 
population.     The  details  are  : 

Bblqaum  Labovrbrs  and  Miscellanbovs  Worrbbs. 


Caste. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Caste. 

Male.=. 

Females 

Total. 

Beldlrs 

S42 

850 

1692 

Korvis 

1776 

19.35 

3710 

Bband^ris 

694 

600 

1294 

Koi-chars 

129 

164 

293 

Biadarus 

18,649 

18,628- 

S7,27V 

MedarsorBurads 

64-4 

543 

1092 

Deah&valfl 

270 

S.30 

600 

R&moshis        '  ... 

92 

75 

167. 

Domb&rs 

478 

628 

1006 

Mvals 

126 

132 

258 

OoHs  or  Qop&lB ... 

173 

161 

324- 

ShikSrls  ■ 

14 

15 

29 

Egera 

668 

640 

1208 

Vadars 

90 

107 

197 

KaikidiB 

Kalils 

63 
26 

52 
23 

116 

48 

Komtis 

352 

372 

724 

Total    ... 

24,884 

26,-OBO 

49,934 

Belda'rs,  or  Quakrymen,  with  a  strength  of  1692,  are  found  all  ov 
the  district.  They  are  of  Gujardt  origin,  and  came  into  the  distri 
from  Satara  in  search  of  employment  about  sixty  years  'ago.  Th( 
look  like  Kunbis.  They  can  speak  Mardthi,  but  their  home  tongi 
is  GujarM.  Most  of  them  live  in  thatched  huts  and  a  few  in  hous 
with  mud  walls  aiad  tiled  roofs.  They  keep  bullocks,  buffaloes,  co-w 
and  dogs.  Their  -staple  food  is  Indian  millet,  rice,  pulse,  ai 
vegetables.  They  never  hold  caste  feasts  except  on  the  occasion  of 
inarriage.  They  eat  fish,  and  when  they  can  afford  it  the  flesh  i 
goats,  sheep,  poultry,  partridges,  and  wild  game.  The  cost  aloi 
prevents  them  from  using  animal  food  regularly.  They  smol 
tobacco  and  drink  country  and  foreign  liquor \)ut  ilbt  to  excess.  Th« 
dress  like  Kunbis,  wear  the  same  ornaments,  and  the  women  mai 
their  brows  with  red-powder.  They  are  not  clean,  neat,  or  honest,  hi 
they  are  hardworking  and  orderly.  They  are  quarrymen,  sometim( 
employing  servants.  Boys  help  their  fathers  from  the  age  of  sixtee 
The  craft  is  hereditary,  constant,  and  well  paid.  The  men  woi 
from  early  morning  to  evening,  and  the  women  look  after  tl 
house.  Some  burn  and  some  bury  their  dead.  They  worship  a 
Hindu  gods  and  pay  special  respect  to  Vithoba.  Their  priests  ai 
Deshasth  and  KarMda  Brdhmans,  whose  help  they  seek  at  birth 
marriages,  comings  of  age,  and  deaths.  They  keep  the  usual  Hind 
holidays.  They  believe  in  omens  and  in  lucky  and  unlucky  daj 
regarding  which  they  consult  Briihmans.  Their  customs  difier  i 
no  point  from  those  of  Kunbis.  They  are  bound  together  as 
body  and  settle  social  disputes  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  tl 
castemen.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.  They  are  frt 
from  debt,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Bhanda'ris/or  Palm-tappees,  with  a  strength  of  1294,  are  four 

,  all  over  the  district  except  in  Sampgaon  and  Athni.     They  came  ini 

the  district  about  sixty  years  ago  from  Rantagiri  in  search  of  wor 
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Tbeir  home  speecb  is  Mardthi.  They  live  in  good  and  neatly  kept 
houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  tiled  roofs.  They  drink  to  excess. 
Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  feast 
the  caste  on  marriages  and  after  deaths.  Whenever  they  can  afford  it, 
they  eat  fish,  crabs,  mutton,  poultry,  hares,  wild  game,  pigeons,  and 
partridges.  They  drink  country  and  foreign  liquor  and  palm-spirit. 
They  smoke  tobacco  and  some  of  them  hemp-flower  or  gdnja.  The 
men  wear  the  moustache  and  sometimes  the  whiskers,  but  never  the 
beard.  Their  heads  are  shaved,  except  the  top- knot,  once  a  week. 
The  women  wear  their  hair  rolled  in  a  ball  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
decking  it  with  flowers,  and  mixing  it  with  false  hair.  A  few  of 
them  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  dress,  but  most  are  dirty.  The 
only  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  women  who  have  come  from  the- 
Konkan  is  that  they  draw  the  skirt  of  their  robes  back  between  their 
feet.  They  are  hardworking,  even-tempered,  and  orderly.  Some 
of  them  are  husbandmen  and  others  messengers  and  constables.  A 
lad  generally  begins  to  earn  his  living  about  fifteen.  Their  women 
help  in  weeding  and  sowing  and  in  selling  milk  and  butter.  They 
worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods,  Shiv  being  the  chief  object  of  their 
adoration.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth  and  Karhd,da  Brd^hmans  to 
whom  they  show  great  respect.  They  keep  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts, 
and  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Pandharpur,  Gokarn,  and,  if  well-to-do,  to 
Benares.  They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens, 
and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  Br^hmans  at  the  time  of 
birth  or  marriage  or  whenever  they  are  in  difficulty.  Their  customs 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  Kunbis.  They  either  bury  or  burn  the 
dead.  They  are  bound  together  as  a  body,  and  settle  social  disputes 
it  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Some  of  them  send  their 
children  to  school.  They  take  their  girls  away  about  twelve  and 
their  boys  about  fifteen.  They  attempt  no  new  pursuits  and  are  on 
the  whole  a  steady  people. 

Biadarus,  or  Berads,  are  returned  as  numbering  37,280  and 
as  scattered  all'over  the  district.  They  form  a  distinct  tribe  cor- 
responding to  the  Gujardt  Kolis,  the  Kh^ndesh  Bhils,  and  the  Poona 
Rdmoshis.  Pachhdpur  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Belgaum  is 
3aid  to  have  formerly  been  a  capital  of  the  Berads  and  many  viUages 
near  Pachhd,pur  are  occupied  chiefly  by  Berads ;  they  are  also  found 
aear  Satagati  on  the  Belgaum-Podna  road  in, the  hills  bordering 
;he  Grhatprabha.  In  former  times  they  were  much  feared  by 
;ravellers  whom  they  waylaid  in  hilly  parts  by  rolliiig  stones  on 
ihera  from  high  ground  near  the  roadside.  Gangs  of  Berads  still 
)Ccasionally  waylay  and  rob  the  travellers.  The  common  names 
br  men  are  Balya,  Bhima  Hanmya,  Lingya,  and  Shettya;  and 
[oT  women  Gangi,  Lagmi,  and  Yelli.  Their  surnames  are  Basgalvar, 
jradaldavar,  Gorla,  Gujaldavar,  Metkar,  Metkuppi,  Motmalnavar, 
Mumudlavar,  NAgalnavar,  and  Phodenavar.  Persons  bearing  the 
lame  surname  do  not  intermarry.  As  a  class  Berads  are  sti;ong, 
obust,  and  able  to  bear  fatigue  and  hardship.  Most  of  them  are 
[ark,  but  some  are  fair,  clean,  and  tidy.  Their  home  tongue  is 
Canarese;  some  of  them  live  inside  the  villages  in  houses  with 
at  roofs  and  stone  walls  and  rear  cattle.  Others,  in  hilly  ttacts, 
:\e    in  grass  huts  and  do  hot  rear  animals.     Their   staple   food 
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is  millet  bread  or   rice  and  pulse.     They  eat  mutton,  beef,  pbr-k, 
domestic  fowls,  and  wild  game.     They  drink  to  excess.     They  have 
no   objection   to   eating  with   Musalmans.     The  higher  classes  of 
Hindus  look  down  on  them  and  never  associate  with  them.     The 
men  wear  a  pair  of  light  short  trousers  reaching  a  little  below  the 
knee,  a  shirt  and   a  headscarf  or  rumal.      The    women  wear  a 
backed  bodice  with  short  sleeves,  and  a  robe  whose  skirt  they  do 
not  pass  between  the  feet.     Berads,  as  a  class,  are  simple  in  their 
manners,  civil  and  goodhumoured  in  their  bearing,  talkative,  and 
brave ;  they  are  lazy,  cunning,  and  cruel.     They  are  clever  thieves, 
skilful  in  eluding  search  and  hiding  stolen  property,  and  ai'e  much 
feared  by  travellers.     They  steal  cattle  with  such  cleverness  and 
send  the  stolen  animals  such  lobg  distances,  that  the  greatest  energy 
and  caution  often  fail  to  find  any  trace  of  them.     The  owner  has  to 
go  and  ask  the  Berad's  help,  and  if  he  promises  a  reward  the  animal 
is  found  and  restored.     Near  Satagati  if  an  animal  is  missing  it  is 
almost  sure  to  have  fallen  into  the.  hands  of  the  Berads.     They  are 
said  to  cut  its  throat,  hang  its  head  down  to  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
kindle  a  fire  underneath  it,  and  with  their  wives  and  children  feast- 
on   its    flesh.     Though   notorious   thieves,  the  Berads   are   honest 
guardians     of     public     property.      They    are     village,  watchmen, 
husbandmen,    and"  labourers.     Under   the    Peshwa   the  village  of 
Chikaddine  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Belgaum  was  the  centre  of  a 
,  small  Berad  state.     At  the  time  of  the  British  conquest  of  the  country 
in'lS17  they  had  a  strong  organization  under  a  ■ndihov  chief.    In  the 
early  years  of  British  rule  they  caused  some  trouble,  but  were  reduced 
to  order  in  1820.     They  were  still  very  unwilling  to  settle  to  regular 
work'  and  preferred  to  sublet  their  land  even   at  a  small  rent  rather 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  farming  it.     In  1829   there  was  a  great 
Bedar  outbreak  under  a  famous  leader  named  Rajappa  Sangoli.     So 
successful  was  he  that  for  a  time  the  fort  of  Belgaum  was  believed  to 
be  in  danger.     Of  late  years  they  have  become  skilful  both  as  field 
and  as  day  labourers,  hunters,  and  snarers.     They  have  no  family 
priests.     They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.  They 
worship   all  local  deities,   especially  Yellamma   and  Maruti,  and 
consult    Brdhraans.     Their   chief  "ceremonial  occasions   are  birth- 
naming,  hair-cutting,  coming  of  age,  marriage,  and  death.    On  none 
of  these  occasions  is  a  Brahman  called  to  officiate.     On  the  fifth  day 
after  the  birth  of  a  child  they  worship  the  goddess  Pachvi,  and  feast 
three  or   four  relations.  ■  On   the   twelfth  or  nineteenth  day  the 
elders  choose  a  name  generally  either  of  a  deceased  relation,  or  of 
one  of  the  gods,  lay  the  child  in  a  cradle,  repeat  its  name  three  times, 
the  women  sing  songs,  and  a  few  relations  are  feasted.     When  a 
,  male  or  a  female  child  is  a  year  old  the  maiternal  uncle  cuts  five 
hairs  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  asks  the  barber  to  cut  the  rest.    A 
girl  is  married  before  she  comes  of  agej  the  bridegroom,  in  company 
with  relations,  goes  to  the  bride's  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  village 
Brahman  ;  the  bride  is  led  by  her  maternal  uncle  to  whera  the 
marriage  party  are  met ;  the  couple  are  seated  on  a  mattress  face 
to  face,  and  a  cloth  is  held  between  them  ;  the  elders  throw  grains 
of   rice   over  their   heads,   and  they  are  husband   and   wife.    The 
next  day  the  married  pair  go  to  the  village  temple  accompanied  bj 
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relations  and  music.     They  stand  outside  of  tlie  building,  give  a 

cocoanut,  betel-leaveSj  and  a  ^  anna  (|(i.)  to  the  temple  ministrant, 

bow  to  the  god,  return  to  the  bride's  house,  distribute  sugar  to  the 

guests  and  give  a  feast  to  near  relations.     Polygamy  and  widow 

marriage  are  allowed  and  practised.     When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she 

keeps  aloof  for  three  days.     On  the  fourth  day  she  bathes,  when  if 

the  husband  is  well-to-do,  he  gives  her  a  new  robe  and  bodice,  and 

a  married  woman  fills  her  lap  with  rice,  betelnut,  and  a  cocoanut. 

A  few  burn,  but  most  bury  their  dead.     The  dying  person  is  laid  in 

the  centre  of  the  house  with  the  head  towards  the  north.     When 

life  is  gone  the  body  is  bathed,  shrouded  in  a  new  cloth,  and  carried 

to  the  burning  ground.     A  Mhar  always  goes  with  the  body  and  is 

paid  l^d.  (1  anna) .  On  the  twelfth  day  the  chief  mourner  brings  water 

from  the  village  Brahman,  sprinkles  it  in  the  house,  and,  if  the 

deceased  was  married,  a  silver  plate  impressed  with  the  deceased's 

figure  is  bought  from  a  goldsmith  for  6d.  or  Is.  (annas  4  or  8).     On 

the  thirteenth  day  the  relations  of  the  deceased  worship  the  silver 

plate  which  is  kept  in  the  house   and   worshipped   once  in  a  year. 

They  are  bound  together  as  a  body.     Their  social  disputes  are  settled 

at  meetings  of  the  caste  under  an  hereditary  headman  called  nddigye. 

They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Desha'vals,  with  a  strength  of  500,  are  found  in  Belgaum, 
Parasgad,  and  Athni.  They  came  into  the  district  from  Bangalor 
about  sixty  years  ago.  They  live  in  small  houses  with  walls  of  mud 
and  tiled  roof  ;  and  keep  cows,  goats,  dogs,  and  poultry.  Their  home 
speech  is  Telugu.  Their  staple  food  is  wheat  or  Indian  millet  bread, 
rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  eat  fish,  mutton,  and  poultry,  but 
there  is  a  caste  rule  against  eating  animal  food  daily.  They  are 
great  drunkards,  using  both  country  and  foreign  liquor.  They 
smoke  -tobacco  and  some  of  them  hemp-flower  or  gdnja,  eat  opium, 
and  mdjum  an  inebriating  preparation  of  bhang  mixed  with  sugar 
and  spices  and  formed  into  cakes.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and 
moustache  j  and  the  women  tie  the  hair  in  a  bunch  on'the  right  side 
of  the  head  without  using  either  flowers  or  false  hair.  The  men 
wear  the  loincloth,  headscarf  or  rumdl,  waistcloth,  coat,  shirt, 
and  shouldercloth ;  and  the  women  the  shortsleeved  bodice  and  a 
robe  the  skirt-corner  of  which  they  pass  between  the  feet  and  draw 
the  other  end  over  the  left  shoulder.  They  are  neither  neat  nor  clean 
in  their  dress,  and  use  both  country -made  and  European  cloth. 
They  bake  and  sell  loaves,  biscuits,  and  ginger-bread,  the  women 
and  children  helping  in  their  calling.  They  worship  the  ordinary 
Brdhmanic  gods  and  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Mah^dev.  Their 
household  god  is  Venkoba  and  they  are  the  priests  of  Naidus  and 
Mudlidrs.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brd,hmans,  whom  they  call  to 
conduct  their  chief  ceremonies  such  as  birth,  marriage,  puberty,  and 
death.  They  have  no  teacher  or  guru,  and  make  no  pilgrimages. 
They  believe  in  soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days. 
They  bury  their"  dead,  and  their  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
the  Ndidus.  They  are  bound  together  as  a  body,  and  settle  social 
,  disputes  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  caste  people. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  teach  them  Telugu  and  MarSthi, 
Their  craft  is  poorly  paid,  and  is  declining. 
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Domba'rs,  with  a  strength  of  1006,  are  found  throughout  th© 

district.    Tumblers,  rope-dancers,  and  gymnasts  are  called  DombarSv 

They  are  divided  into  Vale  or  Valiar  that  is  Holia  also  called  Mhar 

Dombdrs,  Gopalgani  Dombars  who  perform  feats  on  gopdlganis  or 

long  bamboo  poles,  and  Musalmd.n  Dombars.     These  three  classes 

have  no  subdivisions  and  no  surnames.     They  do  not  intermarry  or 

eat  together.     The  Vdle  Dombd,rs  speak  Kd,narese,"  the  GopAlganii 

Mardthi,'  and  the  Musalmdins  Hindustani.     The  men  are  generally 

hardworking      and     good-tempered,      though     not    sober.       The 

,  GopAlganis  are  clean,  neat,  and  well-behaved,  and  the  Vale  women  are 

thieves.     The    Gopalganis,  besides    performing  rope-dancing  and 

other  athletic  feats,  amuse  the  people  by  buffoonery.     Two  bamboos 

ten  or  twelve  feet  long  are  set  up  some  sixteen  feet  apart  and  a 

strong  rope  is  tied  to  their  tops..    On  this  they  dance  and  while 

dancing  keep  making  ludicrous  remarks  like  buffoons  in  theatres. 

They  are  excellent  stilt-walkers  and  also  perform  feats  of  strength 

on  the    ground.      The   Gopalgani    women  are    expert  prostitutes 

persuading  people  to  visit  them  and  to  pay  them  well.     For  this 

purpose  good-looking  girls  are  set  apart  and  -called  sonchedisor 

golden  daughters.  The  Vales  make  combs  and  other  articles  of  horn 

and  hide  .which  the  women  hawk  from  house  to  house,  losing  no 

chance  of  pilfering  anything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.     Like  the 

Gopalganis  the  Musalmdn  Dombars  earn  their  living  by  performing 

athletic    feats    and    by    begging.      When    they    beg-  they    are 

accompanied  by  their  women  who  dance  and  sing,  and  both  women 

and  children    take  part  in  performing  athletic  feats.     Sometimes 

they  go"  begging  from  door  to  door,  one  beating  a  drum  or  daf, 

and  the  other  playing  the  one-stringed  .fiddle  called  tuntime.     The 

women  also   make  bamboo  sieves  and  barter  them  for  old  clothes, 

Dombdrs  wander  from  place  to  place  stopping  outside  the  villages 

in  small  huts  of  straw  matting  supported  by  bamboo  sticks  which 

they  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go.    They  halt  during  the  rains 

wherever  they  happen  to  be  when  the  rain  begins.     They  rear  no 

domestic  animals  except  some  asses  which  carry  their  mat  huts  and 

their  gear.     They  eat  the  flesh  of  cows,  buffaloes,  goats,  sheep,  deer, 

and  hogs ;  but  not  of  horses,  nilgais,  lizards,  serpents,  porcupines, 

asses,  or  monkeys.     The  men  wear  short  tight  trousers  and  wrap 

a  long  cloth  round  the  loins.     They  occasionally  wear  a  waistcloth, 

a  short  coat,  and  a  turban.     The  golden  girls^of  the  Gopalganis 

who  are  set  apart  as   courtezans  have  a  silk-bordered  robe  and 

bodice,  deck  their  hair  with  flowers,  and  wear  gold  and  silver 

ornaments  on  the  head,  ear,  nose,  neck,  arms,  and  feet  like  those 

worn  by  dancing-girls.     The  dress  of  the  rest  of  the  women  is  poor 

and  coarse.     In  the  morning  the  men  teach  their  children  athletic 

exercises  and  to  sing  songs,  and  then  perform  from  two  till  sunset. 

The  women,  after  setting  apart  some  food  for  the  evening,  go  about 

begging  and  pilfering.     They  marry  their  ,  girls  at  any  age,,  the 

husband  having  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  girl's  parents.     Some 

of  the  men  have  more  wives  than  one  and  live  on  their  wives' 

earnings  as  courtezans.     They  bury  their  dead.     HinduDombars 

worship  Yelloba  and  Yellamma,  and  Musalman  Dombdrs  reverence 

Pirs.     They  have  no  class  organization.     Each  family    roams  by 
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itself  carefal  to  avoid  others  lest  tbey  should  spoil  each  other's 
prospects.  The  Gopdlganis  are  well-to-do,  but  the  Vales  are 
extremely  poof.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to 
new  pursuits.     On  the  whole  they  are  a  falling  people. 

-  GoUs  or  Gopals,  with  a  strength  of  324,  are  found  only  in 
Sampgaon  and  in  Athni.  They  are  a  wandering  people  from  Madras 
whose  home  speech  is  Telugu.  "  They  are  dark  and  middle-sized  with 
long  faces,  thick  lips,  gaunt  cheeks,  and  long  necks.  The  men  wear 
the  top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  and  a  few  the  beard.  They 
live  in  thatched  huts  and  keep  dogs.  Their  staple  food  is  Indian 
millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  Their  only  caste  feasts  are  in 
honour  of  marriages.  They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats, 
the  hare,  domestic  fowls  and  wild  game.  They  drink  palm-, 
spirits.  Most  smoke  tobacco  and  some  herap-flower  or  gdnjn. 
They  dress  and  wear  ornaments  like  Kunbis.  They  prepare 
medicines  from  raetala  and  from  forest  plants.  Some  of  them  are 
clover  at  drawing  out  guineaworms  with  a  needle  and  at  cupping. 
Their  women  and  children  weave  mats  and  sell  them  in  the  local 
markets.  Some  of  them  are  beggars.  They  respect  Brihmans  and 
call  them  to  their  marriages.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Brahman 
gods  and  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Maruti,  whose  image,  along 
with  those  of  Venkoba,  Narsoba,  and  Yellamma,  they  keep  in  their 
houses.  They  have  no  spiritual  teacher  or  guru,  and  believe  in 
laoky  and  unlucky  days.  On  the  birth  of  a  child  they  worship  the 
goddess  Pachvi  or  the  spirit  of  the  fifth,  and  name  their  children 
on  the  ninth.  Their  boys  are  shaved  for  the  first  time  in  presence 
of  the  village  Mdruti.  Their  marriage  customs  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  Kunbis.  They  bury  their  dead  and  mourn  for  five 
weeks,  when  they  call  a  Jangam  or  Lingdyat  priest  who  makes 
them  pure  by  ringing  a  bell  and  blowing  a  conch-shell.  For  this 
he  is  given  uncooked  food  or  shidha.  They  have  a  caste  organi- 
zation and  settle  their  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen. 
Some  of  them  earn  enough  to  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families  decently  and  a  few  lay  by  a  little.  They  do  not  send  their 
boys  to  school  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Ilgers  or  Shindiga'rs,  with  a  strength  of  1208,  are  found 
in  all  large  villages  of  the  district  except  in  Khd,ndpur.  They 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  villages  and  towns  near  which  fan -leaf  or 
tad  palms  and  wild  date-palms  grow.  They  say  they  cam^  into  the 
district  about  a  hundred  years  ago  from  Bell^ri  in  Madras  in  search 
of  work.  Their  home  tongue  is  Kdnarese,  but  in  Chikodi,  Athni, 
and  Belgaum  they  speak  Mardthi  out  of  doors.  They  look  like 
Lingdyats,  and  are  dark,  strong,  and  muscular.  Most  of  them  live  in 
houses  of  the  better  class,  with  walls  of  brick  or  mud,  and  tiled  roofs. 
Their  staple  food  is  wheat  and  Indian  millet  bread,  rice,  pulse,  milk, 
butter,  curds,  and  vegetables.  They  eat  fish  and  the  fiesh  of  goats, 
sheep,  deer,  hare,  and  domestic  fowls.  They  do  not  sacrifice  the 
animal  before  eating  it.  They  do  not  drink  country  or  foreign  liquor, 
not  even  fresh  palm-juice,  neither  do  they  smoke  tobacco  or  any  other 
drug.  They  dress  lik^  Lingdyats  and  wear  the  same  ornamenta.  They 
are  not  clean,  but  they  are  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty,  even-tempered, 
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hospitable,  and  well-behaTed.  They  are  drawers  and  sellers  of  palm- 
juice.  Boys  begin  to  earn  a  living  when  they  are  about  fourteen. 
Some  of  them  are  morteylenders  and  one  contracts  to  supply  bread 
to  the  Belgaum  troops.  Some  are  over-holderSj  some  under-.holders, 
and  some  field-labourers,  but  none  are  skilful  husbandmen.  The 
women  help  the  men  in  sowing  and  weeding.  Their  religion  and 
customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  Marathds.  Their  priests,  who 
are  Karhada  Br^hmans,  ofiiciate  at  their  houses  at  birth,  marriage, 
coming  of  age,  and  death  6eremonies.  They  worship  the  usnal 
Brahmanic  gods,  and  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Vithoba.  They 
bury  their  dead.  They  have  a  caste  organization.  They  do  not 
sead  their  boys  to  school.  Since  they  came  into  the  district  they 
have  improved  the  palm-juice  trade,  and  made  money.  They  are  well 
paid  and  prosperous. 

Kaika'dis,  with  a  strength  of  115,  are  found  in  Ohikodi,  Grokdk, 
and  Athni.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache,  and  the  women 
tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  without  using  false  hair  or  flowers.  They 
live  either  in  bouses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs  or  in  thatched 
huts.  They  rear  bullocks,  buifaloes,  donkeys,  and  dogs,  and  their 
every-day  food  is  Indian  millet  bread  and  vegetables.  No  one  biit 
Mhdrs  eat  from  their  hands.  They  eat  fi'sh,  the  flesh  of  sheep, 
goats,  j)igs,  hare,  deer,  partridges,  and  fowls.  They  are  fond  of 
drinking  both,  country  and  foreign  liquor,  and  smoke  tobacco  and 
hemp-flower  or  gdnja.  Their  habits  are  dirty  and  untidy.  The 
men  roll  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  loins  and  another  round  the  head, 
and  draw  a  third  over  the  shoulders.  Their  women  wear  a  robe 
without  passing  the  end  between  the  feet;  they  seldom  wear  a 
bodice.  They  make  baskets  of  the  wild  date  leaves  and  sonae.are 
husbandmen  under-holders  or  field-labourers.  All  have  a  bad  name 
as  robbers  and  housebreakers.  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods,  honour 
Yellamma  as  theirhouse  goddess,  and  reverence  Muhammadan  saints. 
They  consult  village  Brdhmans  as  to  their  children's  names,  but  do. 
not  call  them  to  their  marriages.  The  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with 
turmeric  at  their  houses,  a  caste  feast  is  given  with  plenty  of  liquor, 
and  the  parents  of  the  girl  tie  the  hem  of  the  girl's  robe  to  the  boy's 
waistcloth,  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  husband  and  wife.  The 
marriage  agreement  has  the  unusual  condition  that  the  son-in7law 
must  live  with  his  wife's  family  and  help  to  support  them  until  his 
,  wife  has  given  birth  to  three  children.  If  he  separates  from  his 
wife  by  mutual  consent,  he  has  to  make  an  allowance  to  his  wife's 
parents.  Kaikadis  have  no  headman  and  settle  disputes  by  a 
committee  of  four  or  five  members  of  the  caste.  They  do  not  send 
their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits.     They  a,re  a  poor  class. 

Kalals,  orLiQUOR-SELiiERS,  with  a  strength  of  forty-eight,  are  found 
in  large  villages  and  towns  thi-oughout  the  district.  They  are 
generallyfair  and  goodJooking.  The  men  wear  the  topknot,  moustache, 
and  whiskers,  but  no  beard.  The  women  braid  their  hair  behind,  but 
do  not  deck  it  with  flowers  or  wear  false  hair.  They  speak  Kdnarese. 
Most  of  them  live  in  houses  with  tiled  roofs.  The  men  dress  like 
Lingd,yats  in  a  headscarf  rumdl,  waistcloth,  coat,  and  shouldercloth ; 
and  the  women  in  the  robe  and  bodice.     The  men  wear  the  sacred 
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thread.     They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  .sheep,  goats>  the  hare,  and 
domestic  fowls,  provided  they  are  slaughtered  by  a  Musalm^n  priest 
or  muUa.     If  there  is  no  available  priest  a  Kalal  slaughters  the 
animal  himself)  washing  his  hands  and  mouth  and  repeating  some 
words  from  the  Kmnn.       Their    hereditary   calling  is  to   make 
and  sell  liquor,  but  since  1881,  when  a  central  or  sadar  distillery 
was  established  at  Belgaum,  their  calling  has  been  confined  to  the 
sale  of  liquor  prepared  at  the  distillery.      They    also,  work    as 
labourers  and  cultivate,  though  as  cultivators  they  do  not  show 
much  skill.     Their  women   work  in  the  fields  and  as  day-labourers. 
They  worship  Shiv,  Vishnu,  and  Mdruti,  and  show  much  respect 
to  their    priests  who   are    Deshasth,    Konkanasth,   and    KarMda 
Brahmans.     Their  marriage  and  death  ceremonies  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Kunbis.     Their  marriages  last  three  days.     On  the  first 
day  oastemen  are  feasted  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed 
with  turmeric.     The  next  day  the  bridegroom  goes  to  the  bride's 
house  and  is  seated  on  a  blanket.     A  cloth  is  held  between  them 
and  the  priest  repeats  verses  and  at  the  end  throws-  grains  of  rice 
over  their  heads,  and  they  are  husband  and   wife.     Packets   of 
betelnut  and  leaves  are  handed  round,  and  the  guests  retire.     On 
the    second    evening    the  boy  walks   with  the  girl  to  his  house 
accompanied  by  music  and  friends  and  relations.     At  his  house  the 
goddess  Lakshmi  is  worshipped.     On  the  third  day  a  castefeast 
is  given.     On  the  first  day  ^fter  a  death  2s.  to  4,s.  (Rs.1-2)  are 
spent  in  preparing  the  pile,  in  buying  flowers  which  are  thrown 
over  the  body,  and  in  buying  clothes  for  the  corpse.     On  the  third 
day  sons,  brothers,  and  other  near  male  relations  go  to  the  burning 
ground,  sprinkle  milk  over  and  round  the  ashes,  take  the  ashes  to 
some  river,  and  throw  them  into  the  water.   On  their  return  such  alms 
as  they  can  afford  are  given  to  the  poor.  On  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
day  a  dinner  is  given  to  near  relations  and  friends.     A  Brdhman 
priest  attends  only  on  the  twelfth  day  and  gets  cash  or  dakshina  and 
uncooked  food  orsMdha.  They  practise  child  marriage  and  polygamy; 
widow  marriage  is  forbidden  and    polyandry  is  unknown.      Their 
jaste  rules  allow  them  to  spin  wool  in  a  spindle  but  not  to  spin 
jotton.     If  they  touch  quilt  patch- work  they  have  to  bathe.     They 
lave  no  priest  of  their  own,  but  they  generally  call  Brahman  priests 
:o  jtheir  marriages.     They  do  not  go  on  pilgrimage.    Under  the  new 
sxcise  system  they  have  become  little  more  than  the  servants  of  the 
5ontractor.     They  borrow  to  meet  special  expenses.     They  have  no 
leadman  and  settle  social  disputes  by  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
ihe  castemen.     They  send  their  boys  to  school  but  only  till  they 
jan  read  and  write  a  little.     Their  condition  is  at  present  somewhat 
iepressed. 

Kola'tis,  with  a  strength  of  724,  are  found  only  in  Chikodi.  They 
,re  divided  into  pure  and  impure  Koldtis  who  do  not  eat  together 
ir  intermarry.  They  speak  a  mixture  of  Mardthi  and  Hindustani, 
,nd  are  intelligent,  slight,  and  active,  of  fair  complexion,  with  dark 
yes,  and  short-out  black  hair.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  the 
loustache,  the  beard,  and,  whiskers  ;  and  the  women  tie  the  hair  in 
knot  behind  the  head.     They  generally  live  outside  of  villages  and 
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move  from  place  to  place,  carrying  long -low  mat  huts,  nicknamed 
kddi-mahdls  or  straw-halls.  .  They  live  together  in  small  groups  of 
four  or  five  families.  They  keep  donkeys  which  they  use  in 
travelling  from  place  to  place.  Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet 
bread  and  vegetables.  They  eat  fish,  crabs,  mutton,  domestic  fowls, 
pigs,  deer,  hare,  and  partridges.  They,  drink  both  country  and 
foreign  liquor  and  palm-juice.  All  smoke  tobacco  and  some  hemp- , 
flower  or  gdnja.  Their  dress  is  untidy  and  dirty.  The  men  wear 
a  small  twisted  turban,  a  rough  should  ercloth,  and  short  tight 
trousers ;  the  women  wear  a  Rhortsleeved  bodice  and  a  robe  whose 
■skirt  corner  is  passed  back  between  the  feet.  They  are  tumblers  and 
rope-dancers,  and  live  by  begging-  Their  social  position  is  as  low 
as  that  of  Mhdrs.  Th«y"  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  but 
Hanuman  is  their  chief  object  of  worship  ;  their  family  deities  are 
Khandoba  and  Mari.  They  believe  in  ghosts  and  spirits.  When  she 
comes  of  age  every  Kolati -girl  is  called  on  to  choose  between  marriage 
and  prostitution.  If  she  prefers  marriage  she  is  jealously  watched 
and  is  usually-  well-behaved.  If  she  choose  prostitution  and 
tumbling,  her  parents  have  to  call  a  caste  council  and  get  their 
leave  and  give  a  feast.  She  is  then  at  liberty  to  follow  the  calling. 
The  children  of  unmarried  Kolati  women  are  admitted .  to  the  full ;, 
privileges  of  the  caste.  They  are  an  intelligent  class  anxious  to 
rise  from  their  position.  .  ■ 

Eorvis,  with  a  strength  of  3710,  are  found  over  the  whole  district  ^ 
except  in  Kh^nd,pur.  They  are  divided  into  Sanddis,  Konchis,  Advis  ' 
or  Kal  Kaikadis,  and  Modi  Korvis.  The  Sanddis  are  considered  the 
highest  subdivision  of  Korvis  and  neither  eat  nor  mariy  with  the 
others.  They  are  strong  and  dark,  the  women  being  a  little  fairer 
than  the  men.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  the  moustache,  and 
whiskers.  Their  home  tongue  is  Telugu  mixed  with  Tamil,  in 
which  three-fourths  of  the  words  are  Kdnarese.  They  are  dirty, 
cruel,  idle,  given  to  thieving  and  drinking ;  and  their  women  are 
prostitutes.  They  are  musicians  and  makers  of  baskets,  combiiis> 
slings,  and  grass  ropes.  They  do  not  cultivate.  The  Modis  or 
sorcerers  play  on  a  pipe  called  pungi  and  make  baskets ;  and  the 
Konchis  catch  and  sell  peacocks  and  partridges.  The  Advis  enter 
villages  during  the  day  under  pretence  of  selling  brooms  and 
baskets.  They  find  a  good  house  to  rob,  and  at  night  return  and 
carry  off  clothes,  vessels,  ornaments,  or  cattle.  The  Advi  women  are 
also  thieves.  They  frequent  villages  on  the  pretence  of  begging 
and  rob  by  day  in  regular  gangs  headed  by  a  female  leader  called 
jamdddrin.  Each  gang  is  provided  with  a  bunch  of  keys  and  pick- 
looks.  When  they  see  a  locked  house  in  an  unfrequented  lane,  on© 
of  them  stands  in  front  of  the  door,  as  if  begging  alms.  The 
jamdddrin  picks  the  locks  and  the  rest  are  posted  round  watching.^ 
When  the  leader  comes  out  with  the  booty  she  locks  the  door,  and 
they  all  walk  away.  Should  any  one  happen  to  pass  while  the 
leader  is  in  the  house,  the  woman  at  the  door  produces  a  silver  coin 
and  asks  the  man  if  the  coin  is  good.  She  then  begins  to  dispute 
with  him,  and  laying  hold  of  him  calls  to  her  comrades  that  the  man 
has  abused  her  or  taking  liberties  with  her.     One  woman  after 
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another  rans  up  and  they  jostle  the  man  away  from   the   door. 
When  a  number  of  people  have  gathered  the  leader  escapes  with 
the  booty.      Again,  an  old  woman  will  go  from  house  to  house 
pretending  to  be  a  fortune-teller.     If  she  finds  a  house  with  no  one 
in  it  but  a  single  woman  she  flatters  and  astonishes  the  housewife 
by  telling  the  chief  events    in  the  housewife's   life,   how   many 
children  she  has,  and  how  many  more  are  coming.     When  the  woman 
of  the  house  is   satisfied  that  the  Advi   woman  has   superhuman 
powers  she  allows  the  witch  to  cover  her  face  with  her  robe  and 
shuts  her  eyes  while  the  Advi  woman  breathes  on  them  and  blows 
in  her  ears  and  sits  muttering  charms.     Meanwhile  one  or  two  of 
her  friends  who  have  been  lurking  close  by,  walk  into  the  house 
and  carry  away  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.     When  they 
have  left  the  house  the  woman's  face  is  uncovered,  and  the  Advi 
woman  takes  her  presents  and  leaves  her  dupe  to  find  out  that  her 
house  has  been  robbed.     Such  of  the  Korvis  as  have  given  up  a 
wandering  life  live  either  in  or  outside  of  villages  in  small  houses 
either  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs.     They  rear  pigs  and  fowls. 
While  travelling  they  carry  straw  mats  which  with  the  help  of  a 
few  sticks  they  make  into  huts.     They  keep  dogs  and  asses  to 
watch  and  caiTy  their  goods.     Except  cows,  horses,  rats,  and  dead 
animals,  they  eat  most  kinds  of  flesh   and   drink  liquor.     Their 
staple  food  is  Indian  millet.     On  fast  days  they  prepare  cakes  or  • 
ipolis  and  rice  like  other  Hindus.     They  dress  like  low-caste  Hindus, 
generally  in  dirty  clothes.     Their  women  wear  a  bodice  and  a  robe. 
.The  Modis  or  sorcerers  wear  a  long  coat,  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  a 
turban  with  some  feathers  fastened  to  it.     Well-to-do  women  wear 
a  nosering  or  mukra  of  gold,  and  silver  rings  or  tolbundis  above 
the  elbows.     Except  a  coil  of  black  beads  round  the  neck  and  glass 
bangles,  a  poor  woman  wears  no  ornaments.     On  the  fifth  day  after 
a  birth  the  goddess  Pachvi  is  worshipped,  and  the  child  is  named 
on  the  twelfth,  the  name  being  given   by    an    astrologer.     All 
children  have  their  heads  shaved  before  they  are  a  year  old.     They 
have  no  rule  that  a  girl  should  be  married  before  she  comes  of  age. 
The  betrothal  is  settled  "by  the  payment  of  8s.  (Rs.  4)  to  the  girl's 
father  in  presence  of  relations  and  friends.     Shortly  before   the 
marriage  day  a  second  sum  called  mahdr  of  not  less  than  £,§  (Rs.  80) 
is  given  to  the  girl's  father.     Three  days  before  the  marriage  the 
boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  at  their  homes  and  instead  of 
red-powder  or  Icunku  a  mixture  of  turmeric  and  cement  is  rubbed  on 
;heir  brows.     A  cocoanut  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth  is  tied  to  the 
Joy's  right  and  a  three-cornered  piece  of  cloth  called  pal  is  set  up 
is  a  canopy  in  front  of  the  boy's  house.     On  the  wedding-day  the 
)oy  goes  with  his  relations  and  friends  to  the  girl's  house  and  sits 
)y  the  girl  surrounded  by  women.     Neither  widows  nop  widowers 
ire  allowed  to  enter  the  house.     The  boy's  and  girl's  hands  are 
oined,  and  two  married  women,  one  a  relation  of  the  boy,  the  other 
I  the  girl,  ask  the  elder  women  present  whether  they  agree  to  the 
aarriage.     When  they  state  that  they  are  wiUing,  the  musicians 
lay  the  marriage  song  and  the  ceremony  is  completed.    Then  ther 
of  and  girl  sit  facing  each  other  and  they  feed,  one  another  with 
sweetened  rice,  and  the  rest  of  the  rice  is  given  to  guests  whose 
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first  wives  or  husbands  are  alive.  The  boy  takes  the  girl  to  his 
house  and  feasts  the  caste  with  meat  and  liquor.  A  widow  who 
has  daughters  may  not  marry  until  all  the  girls  are  married;  a 
widow  who  has  sons  can  never  marry.  Korvis,  as  a  rule,  bury  the 
dead,  but  they  burn  a  woman  who  dies  within  ten  days  after  child- 
birth. Their  death  ceremonies  are  like  those  of  low-caste  Hindus. 
The  only  peculiarity  is  that  two  near  relations  or  friends  are  chosen 
to  be  corpse-bearers  and  after  the  funeral  remain  in  the  house  for 
three  days.  On  the  third  day  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  gathered 
and  thrown  into  a  river  or  pond.  After  bathing  the  two  bearers 
and  a  party  of  caste  people  are  feasted  and  are  then  free  to  go 
where  they  please.  The  gods  of  the  Korvis  are  Mdruti,  Yellamma, 
Huligeva,  Mailar,  Basdpa,  and  Margav  or  Lakshmi.  They  believe 
and  worship  all  other  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses.  Their  priests 
are  ordinary  Br^hmans.  They  fast  on  Saturdays  and  observe 
Pddva  in  April  and  Ndg-panchmi  in  August  as  holidays.  They  go 
on  pilgrimage  to  Huligeva  in  the  Nizdm's  dominions,  to  the  shrine 
of  Yellamma  at  Saundatti,  and  to  a  Musalm^n  saint's  tomb  at 
Yamanur.  Her  monthly  sickness  is  not  thought  to  make  a  woman 
unclean.  Though  the  Korvis  hold  a  very  low  social  position  high- 
caste  Hindus  do  not  consider  that  their  touch  defiles.  The  Sanadis 
have  a  headman  of  the  Tdmil  caste  whom  they  term  sheti  or 
,  mahdnandi.  The  other  subdivisions  settle  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Among  the  Korvis  if  a  woman 
is  found  guilty  of  adultery  or  of  any  other  serious  crime  she  is  put 
out  of  caste  and  not  allowed  back  until  she  passes  through  the 
following  ordeal :  Three  stakes  of  Indian  millet  are  set  on  the 
ground  their  tops  touching.  The  woman  is  made  to  stand  under 
them  and  they  are  Set  on  fire.  Then  her  tongue  is  branded  with  a 
piece  of  heated  gold.  After  all  these  rites  have  been  performed  she 
is  clean  and  fit  to  come  back  into  caste.  The  Korvis  do  not  send 
their  boys  to  school.  They  are  a  very  poor  class,  many  of  them 
living  entirely  on  alms. 

Korcha,rs,  with  a  strength  of  293,  are  found  in  Belgaum  and 
Gokdk.  They  are  black,  strong,  and  well-made,  and  look  like  Korvis. 
Their  expression  is  lively,  the  nose  high,  the  cheeks  round,  and  the 
hair  lank.  The  men  wear  a  top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers ;  and 
the  women  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  on  the  right  side.  Their  home 
tongue  is  Tamil ;  out  of  doors  they  speak  Hindustani..  They  live 
in  small  dirty  and  untidy  housels  with  walls  of  mud  and  tiled  roofs; 
Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables. 
They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  fowls,  and  game.^  Th^ 
are  given  to  drink,  using  both  country  and  foreign  spirits  and  palnl;-: 
juice.  All  smoke  tobacco  and  some  smoke  hemp-flowers  or  ganja. 
The  men  wear  a  headscarf,  a  short  coat  and  waistcoat,and  a  waist  and 
shouldercloth ;  the  women  wear  a  shortsleeved  bodice  and  a  robe 
whose  skirt-comer  is  not  passed  back  between  the  feet.  Come  are 
day-labourers,  while  others  are  hunters  or  shikaris.  They  eat  from 
Mardthds  and  Mardthds  eat  from  them.  They  are  hardworking, 
but  not  honest,  sober,  or  thrifty.  The  men  go  hunting  or  work  as 
labourers,  and  the  woijien  garn  something  by  tattooing.'    They 
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worship  the  usual  BrAhmanic  gods  and  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  Miruti.  Their  family  goddess  is  Durgamma  and  their  family 
priests  are  Brahmans  whom  they  call  to  conduct  their  marriage, 
age-coming,  and  death  ceremonies.  They  observe  the  regular 
Hindu  holidays.  They  have  no  religious  teacher  or  guru.  They 
believe  in  soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and 
consult  Deshasth  Smdrt  Brdhmans  at  the  time  of  birth  and 
marriages  and  when  in  difficulty.  They  name  the  child  on  the 
twelfth  day  after  birth  and  give  a  dinner,  most  of  the  guests  being 
women.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  last  two  days.  On  the  first 
day  they  rub  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  turmeric  and  oil,  and 
on  the  second  day  a  Brdhman  conducts  the  marriage  ceremony. 
A  cloth  is  held  between  the  boy  and  girl,  verses  are  repeated,  and 
the  ceremony  is  completed  by  throwing  rice  over  their  heads.  On 
the  third  day  a  feast  is  held  at  both  the  boy's  and  the  girl's,  They 
bury  their  dead,  and  give  a  feast  on  the  thirteenth  day  to  relations 
and  castemen  including  the  four  bier-bearers.  They  allow  widow 
marriage.  They  are  bound  together  as  a  body  and  settle  their 
social  disputes  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
castemen.  They  neither  send  their  children  to  school,  nor  take  to 
new  pursuits.     They  are  very  poor. 

Meda'rs  or  Buruds,  Woekers  in  Bamboo,  with  a  strength 
of  1092,  are  found  over  the  whole  district,  chiefly  in  large  villages 
and  towns.  They  claim  descent  from  one  Kyataya,  a  Lingdyat,  to 
which  sect  they  say  the^  formerly  belonged  and  lost  their  position 
from  eating  and  drinking  in  Shudras'  houses  during  a  famine.  The 
Med^rs  do  not  now  wear  the  Img.  They  have  no  subdivisions. 
The  men  are  dark,  strongly  made,  and  regular-featured  j  the 
women  are  a  little  fairer  than  the  men.  The  men  wear  the 
top-knot  and  moustache,  and  sometimes  the  beard  and  whiskers. 
The  women  coil  their  hair  in  a  knot  and  tie  it  with  a  woollen 
string  or  mandidhar.  Their  home  tongue  is  Kanarese.  They  are 
hardworking  and  hospitable  but  extravagant"  and  drunken.  They 
make,  bamboo  baskets  and  blinds.  They  seldom  cultivate ;  many  of 
them  trade  in  bamboo.  As  a  labourer  a  Medar  man  earns  about 
6d.  (4  as.)  a  day.  Their  women  are  equally  hardworking,  and  besides 
minding  the-house  plait  baskets  and  matting.  A  man  wears  a 
turban  or  headscarf,  a  waistcoat,  short  pantaloons  or  chadis,  and 
sometimes  a  shouldercloth  and  shoes  or  chapals..  The  women  wear 
a  robe  and  a  bodice.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor. 
Their  every-day  meal  consists  of  Indian  millet  bread  and  vege- 
tables, a  few  eating'  rice.  They  worship  the  goddess  Pachvi  on  the 
fifth,  day  after  child-birth  and  name  it  on  the  thirteenth.  They 
shave  the  child's  hair  for  the  first  time  before  it  is  two  years  old 
and  throw  the  hair  into  the  river.  Medd,rs  allow  widow  marriage, 
the  children  of  the  first  husband  being  left  to  his  relations.  A 
woman  who  marries  a  second  husband  is  considered  impure  and  is 
not  allowed  to  take  part  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  Medars  bury 
and  do  not  burn  their  dead.  The  Chalvddi,  who  carries  a  bell  in 
front  of  the  Lingdyats'  funerals,  heads  their  burial  parties.  Before 
the  dead  is  carried  to  the, burying  ground  a  Lingayat  a^ya  sets  hia 
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right  foot  on  the  head  of  the  corpse.  The  priest's  foot  is  worshipped 
by  the  relations  of  the  dead,  washed,  and  the  water  poured  into- the 
corpse's  mouth  to  wash  away  its  sins.  Except  this  the  Meddrs 
observe  no  Lingd.yat  customs.  They  mourn  the  dead  for  ten  days 
and  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies  or  shrdddh  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  thirteenth  day.  They  worship  Shiv,  Basavana,  Tellamma, 
and  other  Hindu  gods.  They  keep  in  their  houses  and  worship 
silver  or  brass  images  of  their  ancestors.  They  call  Brdhmans  to 
their  houses  to  perform  all  religious  ceremonies  except  funerals 
which  are  conducted  by  Liagd,yat  priests.  Like  Konkan  and  Deccan 
bamboo-workers  the  Medd,rs  are  not  held  unclean.  They  have  a 
caste  organization.  Their  headmen  who  are  called  gauda  and 
chavga  belong  to  their  own  caste  and  with  the  help  of  the  caste 
people,  settle  social  disputes.  The  two  headmen  are  paid  certain 
fees  on  marriage  and  other  joyful  occasions  and  do  marriage  contract 
is  settled  without  their  consent.  Meddrs  are  not  scrimped  for  food 
or  clothing,  earning  enough  to  keep  themselves  and  their  families; 
but  not  saving  enough  to  meet  marriage  and  other-special  expenses. 
Many  have  to  borrow  and  are  in  debt.  They  do  not  send  their  boyS 
to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  are  not  a  rising  class. 

Ba'tnoslliS,  with  a  strength  of  167,  are  found  in  Belgaum,  Samp- 
gaon,  Ohikodi,  Athni,  and  Gokak.  According  to  their  own  story  they 
are  of  the  same  caste  as  the  Berads  with  whom  they  eat  but  do  not 
marry.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  Their  surnames  are  Andil  and 
Banni,  and  families  bearing  the  same  surname  cannot  intermarry. 
They  look  like  Kunbis.  The  men,  who  wear  the  top-knot,  moustache, 
and  whiskers,  are  dark,  strong,  and  regular  featured.  Their  home 
speech  is  Kdnarese.  A  comparatively  well-to-do  Ramoshi  has  a 
house  with  three  rooms,  the  back  room  for  cattle,  the  middle  room 
for  the  women  and  for  dining  and  sleeping,  and  the  front  room  for 
men  and  visitors.  Except  six  or  seven  brass  and  several  earthen 
vessels,  they  have  few  household  goods.  They  keep  cows,  bullocks, 
buffaloes,  and  dogs.  Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet,  rice,  pulse, 
and  vegetables.  They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  fowls, 
and  buffaloes.  Their  use  of  animal  food  is  not  limited  to  sacrificial 
or  other  great  occasions ;  if  they  could  afford  it  they  would  eat 
meat-regularly.  They  drink  both  country  and  foreign  liquor  and 
eat  opium ;  almost  all  smoke  tobacco  and  some  smoke  hemp-fldwer. 
The  men  dress  like  Kunbis  in  a  Iieadscarf,  shouldercloth,  and  waist- 
cloth,  but  their  clothes  are  dirty  and  untidy.  The  women  wear  a 
shortsleeved  bodice  and  the  robe  without  passing  the  end  back 
between  the  feet.  They  are  quarrelsome  and  given  to  drink.  They 
make  their  living  as  watchmen,  husbandmen,  and  labourers,  and 
some  of  them  are  robbers.  They  grow  ndchm  and  vari  with  th& 
help  of  their  women.  Field- workers  are  paid  either  in  grain  or  in  cash, 
at  the  rate  of  SA  (2  as.)  a  day.  Their  work  is  steady,  but  most  of 
them  borrow  to  meet  special  expenses,  and  as  they  have  generally 
to  pay  as  much  as  twenty-four  per  cent  interest  many  of  them  are 
involved  in  debt.  They  do  not  respect  Brahmans  nor  call  them  to 
conduct  their  ceremonies.  Their  family  goddess  is  Yedevaand  they 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  Md,ruti.  They  worship  their  deceaseet.,  . 
ancestors  as  well  as  the  cobra  or  nag,  holding  it  sacred  and  never 
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destroying  it.  They  keep  no  images  in  their  houses.  Their  priests 
are  Lingdyafi  Jangams  who  perform  their  birth,  marriage,  and  death 
ceremonies.  They  make  no  pilgrimages  and  except  their  Jangams 
have  no  religious  head  or  guru.  When  a  child  is  born  they  give  a 
Jaugam  ^d.  {\  anna)  and  ask  him  to  name  the  child.  The  Jangam 
asks  the  name  of  the  child's  ancestors  and  after  consulting  his 
almanac  tells  them  by  what  name  to  call  the  child.  They  haye  no 
betrothal  or  puberty  ceremonies.  The  marriage  age  for  girls  varies 
from  five  to  ten,  and  for  boys  from,  ten  to  twenty.  When  his  first 
wife  is  barren,  a  man  may  take  a  second  or  even  a  third  wife. 
Bat  if  he  has  childi-en  by  his  first  wife  he  seldom  marries  again 
during  her  lifetime.  They  allow  and  practise  widow  marriage. 
There  is  a  rule  that  if  a  man  suspects  his  wife  of  unfaithfulness, 
with  the  consent  of  the  caste  he  may  divorce  her.  They  bury  their 
dead.  Nothing  is  spent  on  the  burial  of  the  unmarried,  but  in 
memory  of  the  married  dead,  whether  men  or  women,  a  caste  feast 
is  given  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  death.  They  are  bound 
together  as  a  body  and  settle  caste  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  adult 
male  members.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 

RaVals,  with  a  strength  of  258,  are  found  all  over  the  district. 
They  are  divided  into  Rdvulnaths  and  Padamroti  Eavals  who  neither 
eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Both  divisions  look  like  Marathas  and 
speak  Mardthi  at  home.  They  live  in  small  houses  with  walls  of  mud 
and  tiled  roofs.  They  keep  cows,  bullocks,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  are 
temperate  in  eating  and  drinking.  Their  staple  food  is  rice,  Indian 
millet,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  but  they  do  not  object  to  eat  fish  or 
flesh  or  to  drink  liquor.  They  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp-flowers. 
The  men  wear  a  headscarf  or  rumdl,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  a  waist- 
cloth,  and  a  shouldercloth ;  and  the  women  a  shortsleeved  bodice 
and  a  robe  or  lugade  whose  end  is  not  drawn  back  between  the 
feet.  They  are  hardworking,  sober,  and  thrifty,  but  dirty.  They 
are  messengers,  weavers,  landholders,  field-workers,  and  beggars. 
They  weave  coarse  robes  or  sddis  which  they  sell  to  shopkeepers, 
their  women  helping  them  in  their  work.  They  are  not  skilful 
husbandmen.  Their  women  help  them  in  weeding  and  sowing,  and 
their  children  in  looking  after  the  cattle.  They  sell  milk,  butter, 
and  curds.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Brahman  gods,  and  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  Mahadev.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth 
Br^hmans  whom  they  call  to  conduct  their  birthj,  marriage, 
puberty,  and  death  ceremonies.  They  do  not  make  pilgrimages, 
and  have  no  religious  guide  or  guru.  They  believe  in  soothsaying 
and  lucky  and  unlucky  days  and  consult  the  ordinary  Brdhmans 
at  the  time  of  birth  and  marriage  or  whenever  they  are  in  difiBculty. 
Their  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Kunbis.  They  bury  their 
dead  and  allow  widow  marriage.  They  are  bound  together  as  a 
body  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  adult 
males  of  the  caste."  A  few  send  their  boys  to  school.  As  a  class 
fhey  are  fairly  prosperous. 

Shika'ris  or  Huntees,  also  called  Pdrdhis  or  Snarers,  with  a 
strenth  of  thirty,  are  a  wandering  tribe  who  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Gujarat  Y&ghna.  Their  home  tongue  is  GujarAti.  '  They  are 
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divided  into  Mir  or  noble  Shikaris,  Haranpdrdhis  or  deer-hunters, 
and  Korchers  or  basket-makers.  These  divisions  neither  eat  together 
nor  intermarry.  They  have  no  surnames.  They  are  dark,  dirty,  and 
thin.  The  men  allow  the  hair  to  grow  like  a  woman's  hair  and  wear 
the  moustache  and  beard.  They  are  bird-catchers,  hardworking, 
sober,  and  such  skilful  whistle-players  that  the  birds  gather  round 
them.  They  also  catch  them  with  nets.  The  birds  they  generally 
catch  are  peafowl,  partridges,  rock-quail,  and  parrots.  The  quail  are 
taught  to  fight  and  the  parrots  to  speak.  The  H.aranpd,rdhis  catch 
deer  by  throwing  large  nets  over  them  or  disabling  them  with  sticks. 
They  sell  the  young  deer  and  the  skins  of  the  old  ones.  Some 
carry  matchlocks,  swords,  a;nd  spears,  and  hunt  large  game.  They 
are  also  gang-robbers.  When  in  towns  and  villages  selling  game 
they  try  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  a  robbery.  They  commit  bur- 
glaries, rob  fields,  and  steal  when  the  chance  offers.  The  Korchers, 
besides  hunting  and  robbing,  work  as  basket-makers.  They  eat 
deer,  fowls,  goats,  sheep,  hares,  hogs,  peacocks^  partridges,  and  quails, 
and  almost  all  feathered  game,  but  not  cows,  buffaloes,  horses,  asses, 
rats,  cats,  monkeys,  nilgdis,  porcupines,  lizards,  or  serpents.  They 
drink  liquor  and  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp-flower.  They  wear  a 
loincloth,  a  headscarf,  and  a  bodycloth.  The  women  wear  the 
robe  and  bodice,  glass  bangles,,  and  brass  earrings.  They  live  in 
bamboo  huts  seven  feet  by  four  and  five  feet  high  with  walls  and 
slanting  roofs  of  straw  matting  which  they  roll  up  and  carry  off  in_ 
a  few  minutes.  In  the  fair  season,  they  generally  live  near  hills  in 
clusters  of  about  a  dozen  huts.  When  overtaken  by  rajn  they  take 
shelter  in  the  nearest  village.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a 
child  the  goddess  Satv^i  is  worshipped  and  a  feast  is  given  to  the 
caste  to  satisfy  the  goddess.  A  Deshasth  Brahman  gives  the  child 
a  name.  If  the  child  is  a  boy  the  mother  should  keep  the  house  for,, 
three  and  if  it  is  a  girl  for  two  months.  In  practice  the  confinement 
seldom  lasts  for  more  than  a  month.  At  the  end.  of  the  three, 
months  in  the  case  of  a  boy  or  of  the  two  months  in  the  case  of  a 
girl  a  feast  is  given  to  the  caste.  Until  this  feast  is  given  the 
mother  is  considered  impure  and  is  not  allowed  to  join  in  any 
ceremony  such  as  a  marriage.  On  the  day  the  child  is  named  a 
feast  is  held.  The  child  is  laid  in  its  mother's  lap,  songs  are 
sung,  and  the  child  is  named  by  a  Deshasbh  Brdhman  and  sugar 
is  handed  to  the  guests.  They  marry  their  girls  at  any  age.  The 
boy's  father  has  to  give  the  girl's  father  £4  (Rs.  40)  in  cash.  If 
his  father  cannot  pay  the  amount  the  bridegroom  has  to  serve  in'  his 
father-in-law's  house  for  a  stated  period.  Their  marriages  are 
performed  by  Deshasth  Brdhmans  and  the  festivities  last  for  two 
or  three  days  accbrding  to  the  parents'  means.  On  the  first  day 
the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  a  dinner  is  given  in 
honour  of  the  family  gods.  On  the  second  day  the  pair  are  seated 
on  a  blanket,  the  priest  repeats  verses  and  at  the  end  throws  grains 
of  rice  over  their  heads  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.  They  are 
taken  to  bow  before  the  village  god  and  a  feast  is  given  by  both 
the  fathers. ,  They  bury  the  dead  and  mourn  twelve  days  and  end 
with  a  caste  feast.  They  allow  widow  marriage.'  Their  chief  objects 
of  worship  are  Lakshmi,  Durgava,  and  DyAmava.      They  respect 
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Brahmans.  They  do  not  go  on  pilgrimage  and  hare  no  spiritual 
bead.  They  have  a  caste  organization  and  decide  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school 
3r  take  to  new  pursuits.  They  are  a  poverty-stricken  class,  with  an 
uncertain  and  poorly  paid  calling.  They  are  generally  dressed  in 
rags  and  are  sometimes  scrimped  for  food. 

Vadars,  or  Digqees,  are  a  wandering  tribe,  returned  as  number- 
ing 197  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into 
Bhoj -Vadars  who  hold  aloof  from  the  rest,  Kal- Vadars,  Man- Vadars, 
and  Bhandi- Vadars  who  eat  together  and  intermarry.  They  are 
dark  with  regular  features,  high  noses,  thin  lips,  and  long  necks,  and 
are  strongly  made.  They  speak  a  mixture  of  Telugu  and  Kdnarese. 
The  men  are  hardworking  but  thriftless  and  given  to  drink,  and 
their  wives  are  hardworking  and  well-behaved,  Bhoj -Vadars  pre- 
pare and  sell  charcoal  and  cement.  Kal-Vadars  are  stone-cutterK ; 
Man-Vadars  are  diggers,  and  Bhandi- Vadars  are  cartmen.  They  also 
prepare  corn  handmills.  They  rear  asses,  sell  pickaxes  and  shovels, 
and  build  mud  walls.  Formerly  all  were  plunderers,  robbing  both 
by  day  and  night.  Bhoj -Vadars  live  in  small  thatched  houses, 
and  the  other  divisions  live  in  bamboo  and  mat  huts  about  three  and 
half  feet  high,  three  broad,  and  six  or  seven  feet  long.  They 
keep  buffaloes,  asses,  and  fowls,  and,  except  beef,  eat  all  animal  food 
including  serpents  and  rats.  They  drink  liquor  and  their  staple 
food  is  Indian  millet  and  vegetables.  They  dress  like  low-caste 
Hindus,  the  men  in  a  turban,  a  pair  of  breeches  reaching  the 
knee,  and  a  blanket  or  waistcloth ;  the  women  wear  a  robe  without 
a  bodice.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  Valdars 
feast  married  women  and  name  the  child  on  the  night  of  the 
eleventh.  They  do  not  consult  astrologers  for  lucky  days  or 
for  a  name.  Tbey  marry  their  children  on  Monday  afternoon  at 
any  time  either  before  or  after  they  are  of  age,  though  it  is 
considered  wrong  to  put  off  a  girFs  marriage  until  she  comes  of 
age.  A  feast  to  the  caste  seals  the  marriage  contract.  '  When  the 
boy  and  the  girl  are  to  be  wedded  the  boy  is  seated  on  a  blanket 
on  open  ground  in  front  of  the  girl's  house,  and  two  pieces  of 
turmeric  root  along  with  betel  leaves  are  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and 
tied  to  the  right  wrist  of  both  the  boy  and  the  girl.  The  girl 
wears  a  glass  bangle  on  her  left  wrist,  and  the  boy  ties  a  black  bead 
necklace  round  her  neck  with  a  piece  of  white  thread.  Friends 
and  relations  throw  rice  on  the  couple's  heads,  and  they  are  husband 
and  wife.  On  the  next  day  they  are  thrice  rubbed  with  turmeric  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  over.  The  whole  costs  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  5 -20). 
Except  very  old  persons  the  Vadars  bury  the  dead.  The  death 
neremony  generally  costs  4s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  2-5).  They  worship 
Venkatraman,  Tellamma,  and  M^ruti,  but  do  not  employ  Brahmans 
to  officiate  at  their  houses.  The  headmen  of  the  Bhojs,  who  are 
termed  shetis  and  mahdnadis  are  of  the  Tamil  caste.  The  social 
Jisputes  of  the  other  subdivisions  are  decided  by  elderly  persons  at 
1  meeting  of  the  castemen.  The  Vadars  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school,  but  are  fairly  off,  not  scrimped  for  food  or  clothing  and  free' 
from  debt. 
b80— 23 
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Beggars  include  fourteen  classes  with  a  strengtli  of  2500  or 
0'31  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  The  following  statement 
gives  the  details : 


Bblgavm  BmOABS. 


Class. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Class. 

Malea. 

Fem&lca 

Total, 

BSgdia 

e 

6 

12 

ES,niih&tes     ... 

38 

83 

69 

Bh&ts 

a 

27 

70 

feelikelara     .... 

47 

.  61  - 

108 

Bandig  D^arus 

3 

S 

8 

Osh  tarns 

41 

62 

93 

BfiaaTus 

274 

300 

674 

Piohatis" 

■48 

67 

106 

Diivria      -      ... 

63 

52 

106 

Finales 

21 

22 

43 

Gondhlia 

163 

207 

370 

VSsiidevs 

4 

6 

10 

464 

440 

904 

Joahis 

25 

4 

29 

Total    ... 

1228 

1272- 

"2600 

Ba'gdis,  with  a  strength  of  twelve,  are  found  in  Belgaum  "onlf. 
They  are  wandering  beggars  who  occasionally  come  into  the  district 
from  Kolh^pur.  They  have  no  subdivisions,  and  families  bearing 
the  same  surname  cannot  intermarry.  Their  home  speech  is 
Mar^thi.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  "and  moustache,  and  the  women 
tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the .  head.  They  are  black,  lively, 
and  well-featured  and  look  like  Kolis.  They  live  in  thatched  huts, 
and  their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet,  fish,  and  vegetables.  ,  They 
eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  and  domestic  fowls.  They 
drink  country  liquor  and  smoke  tobacco.  The  men  wear  a  loincloth, 
a  shouldercloth,  and  a  headscarf.  The  women  have  no  bodice,  and 
wear  the  robe  without  passing  the  end  back'  between  the  feet. 
They  mark  their  brows  with  red-powder,  and  wear  the  lucky- 
necklace  or  mangalsutra  and  glass  bangles^  They  are  neither  neat 
nor  clean  in  their  dress  and  get  their  clothes  by.  begging.  They  are 
dirty  and  lazy,  but  sober  and  even-tempered. «  They  are  beggars  and 
fishers  holding  a  low  social  position.  They  worship  the  usual  local 
and  Brahman  gods,  and  regard  Mhasoba  as  their  family  deity.  They 
have  no  priests,  but  respect  Brahmans  and  call  them  to  conduct  their 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  ceremonies.  They  keep  the  regular 
tendiT  holidays,  but  do  not  fast  or  go  on  pilgrimages.  They  believe 
in  ghosts  and  spirits.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child, 
they  perform  the  fiacA-uv^  and  on  the  twelfth  day  name  the  child 
and  give  a  feast  to  the  castemen.  The  marriage  ceremony  lasts  for 
two  days.  On  the  first  day  the'  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with 
turmeric  and  oiL  On  the  second  day  a  Brahman  repeats  verses  or 
mantras,  holding  a  cloth  between  the  boy  and  girl,  and  throws  rice 
over  their  heads.  The  ceremony  ends  with  a  feast.  They  practise 
polygamy  and  allow  widow  raarriage.  They  bury  their  dead,  and  give 
a  feast  to  their  castemen  on  the  thirteenth  day.  They  are  bound 
together  as  a  body  and  their  headman  or  mehtar  settles  their  social 
disputes  by  fining  ofEenders  one  or  two  shillings  (8  as.  -  Ee.  1) .  They 
are  a  poor  people. 

Bha'tS  are  returned  as  numbering  seventy  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district.  They  were  probably  settled  in  the  country  before  the 
introduction  of  Muhammadan  rule.  They  are  divided  into  Maratha 
or  Brahman  Bhats  and  Thd,kur  or  Joshi  Bhdts.  The  Brahman  Bhdts 
always  repeat  the  name  Brahma  before  beginning  to  sing ;  the  JosM 
Bhats  foretell  the  future.  They  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry. 
They  look  and  speak  like  Kunbis.     They  are  wandering  begg^^rs 
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having  no  houses  and  living  in  temples  or  inns'.  They  sometimes 
have  horses,  cowSj  dogs,  and  fowls.  Their  staple  food  is  rice, 
Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  do  not  give  caste 
dinners,,  but  during  marriages  they  give  each  guest. about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  uncooked  rice  or  wheat,  pulse,  and  coarse  sugar.  They 
eat  fish,  crabs,  mutton,  fowls,  wild  game,  pigeons,  and  partridges. 
They- are  great  drinkers,  being  specially  fond  of  palm-juice.  They 
get  their  clothes  by  begging.  They  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp- 
flowers  or  gdnja.  The  men  go  begging  and  singing  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  one.  In  the  evening  they  go  fishing,  staying  away  till 
the  early  morning.  They  are'not  a  religious  people.  They  worship^ 
the  ordinary  village  gods,  but  their  favourite  deity  is  Mdruti.  In 
their  houses  are  images  of  Sidoba  and  Mdyarani.  Their  priests 
are  Brahmans,  whose  help  they  .seek  only  at  marriages.  They 
do  not  fast  but  keep  the  usual  Hindu  holidays.  Bh^ts  believe  in 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  They 
consult  Brahmans  whenever  they  are  in  difiiculty.  A  few  days  after 
child-birth  they  go  into  the  bushlands  and  offer  a  goat  to  the 
goddess  Mukiayi.  Their  only  customs  ai-e  at  marriages  and  they 
are  the  same  as  Kiinbi  customs..  They  have  no  caste  council  and 
leave  social  and  religious  disputes  to  be  settled  by  their  teacher  or 
guru.  The  Bhdts  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.  They  are  a 
steady  people. 

Daudig  Da'sarus,- with  a  strength  of  eight,  are  found  only 
in  Chjkodi.  They  came  into  the  district  frouL  Madras.  They  have 
no  subdivisions  and  families  bearing  the  same  surname  do  not 
intermarry.  Their  home  speech  is  Telugu  and  they  look  like 
Ddsarus.  They  live  in  small  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  tiled 
roofs.  They  do  not  rear  any  useful  or  pet  animals.  Their  houses 
are  neat  and  clean.  Their  every-day  food  is  rice,  Indian  millet  bread, 
and  vegetables.  They  give  feasts  on  marriage  occasions,  eat  fish, 
and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  and  domestic  fowls.  They  drink  liquor 
and  smoke  -tobacco.  They  dress  like  the  Ddsarns.  The  only 
difference  between  the  D^sarus  and  the  Dandig  Dasarus  is  that  the 
former  are  Shaivs  and  the  latter  Vaishnavs. 

Da'sarus,  apparently  the  servants  or  das  of  the  god  Mdruti,  are 
wandering  beggars,  returned  as  numbering  574.     They  are  found 
throughout  the  district,  but  chiefly  in   Gokdk  and   Athni      They 
appear  to  belong  both  to  the  Telugu  and  the  Karnatak  stock,  but 
bhere  is  nothing  to  show  when  and  from  where  they  came  into  the 
district.     Their  head-quarters  are  at  Bijapur  where  they  live  during 
the  rains.       They  are  divided  into    Telangi    Dasarus,    Karnatak 
Ddsarus,  Valu  Dasarus,  and  Holar  or  Mhar  Dasarus:    None  of  these 
jlasses  either  eat  together  or  intermarry.     The  men  are  of  middb 
lize  and  dark,  with  a  quick  lively  look ;  and  the  women  are  strong 
ind    muscular.      The    Telang     Dasarus    speak     Telugu    and    the 
Slarnatak  and   other  Ddsarus  speak  Kd,narese.     The  Dasarus  are 
juiet,  hospitable,  and   sober,  but  idle  and  thriftless.     They  are 
pandering  beggars,  singers,  and  musicians,  the  KarnAtak  Dasarus 
a  addition  performing  plays  and  allowing  their   wives  to  act  as 
ourtezans.     Before  starting  to  beg  they  pray  to  Mi^rutiand  Vishnu, 
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for  a  bagful  of  grain.     Tlie  Telang  Dasarus,  wlio  are  also  called 
Vakalgerus,  carry  a  lamp  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  rest  a  gong 
and  a  concli-sliell  on  their  right  shoulder.  They  beg  on  Saturday  s  only. 
Among  the  Hindus  of  the  district  when  one  of  a  family  is  sick,  it  is 
common  to  vow  that  if  he  recover  a  number  of  Dasarus  will  be 
feastedi     This  is  done  because  they  are  believed  to  be  favourites  of 
Mdruti,  one  of  the  chief- local  gods.     Excepting  a  few  in  Belgauni 
and   other    towns,  who  live   in   small    houses,   Ddsarus  have  no 
dwellings.     They  eat  Indian  millet  bread,  rice,  vegetables,  fish,  and 
flesh,  and  drink  liquor.     The  men  dress  like  Kunbis  and  the  women 
like  dancing- girls  braiding  the  hair  and   tying  it  in  a  knot  behind 
the  head  as  if  resting  on  the  neck.     They  are  clean  and  neat  in 
their  dress,  wear  rich  robes  "with  broad  silk  borders,  sometimes 
with  gold  ends,  drawing  one  end  over  the  head  and  bringing  tbe 
lower  end  back  between  the  feet.     They  wear  a  tight  bodice  oifine 
cotton  or  silk  cloth  and  mark  their  eyebrows  with  red-powder  or 
kunJcu.     They  wear  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and 
like  dancing-girls  are  fond  of  show  and  pleasure.     Karnatak  and 
Valu  Ddsarus  invest  their  sons  with  the  sacred  thread  between  the 
age  of  nine  and  twelve.    All  allow  widow  marriage.  ,  When  a  Telang 
Dasaru  dies  a  conch-shell  and  discus  are  tied  to  his  arm,  and  again 
untied  when  he  is  buried.     They  are  kept  in  some  safe  place  and 
brought  out  for  worship  on  the  fifth  day  by  the  chief  mourner.     If 
they  are  lost  the  person  responsible  for  them  is  put  out  of  caste. 
The  Ddsarus  worship  Vishnu,  B^laji,  and  Maruti.     The  Telang  and 
Karnatak  Ddsarus   employ  Deshasth   Br^hmans   to   perform  their 
thread-girding,  marriage,  and  other  ceremonies.     The  Valu  Ddsarus 
perform  them  thelnselves  and  act  as  priests  to  the  HoMrs.     Except 
the  Karnatak  Dasarus  who  have  a  headiqjan,  they  settle  social  disputes 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  castemen. 
The  Telang  and  Valu  Dasarus   send  their  boys  to   school  for  a 
short  time.     Those  Dasarus  who  know  how  to  sing  and  dance   and 
whose  women  act  as  courtezans  are  in  easy  circumstances.     The  rest 
are  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Davris,  or  Dbummees,  are  returned  as  numbering  105  and  as 
found  throughout  the  district,  especially  in  large  towns.  They  have 
no  subdivisions.  They  look  like  Marathas  and  those  at  Belgaum, 
Chd,ndgad,  and  Khan  apur  speak  Marathi;  the  Davris  of  other  parts 
of  the  district  speak  Kanarese.  They  generally  live  in  thatched  huts. 
The  men  wear  a  small  close-fitting  turban,  breeches  or  a  waistoloth, 
and  a  few  of  them  a  coat.  Women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice. 
Their  staple  food  is  millet,  pulse,  and  sometimes  rice.  They  eat  fish 
and  flesh,  and  drink  liquor.  They  are  idle  and  dirty  and  beg  by 
beating  the  drum  called  daur.  The  women  retail  wooden  combs, 
needles,  and  beads.  They  generally  buy  from  the  carpenters  on 
credit  and  pay  them  when  the  combs  are  sold.  On  the  fifth  day 
after  a  birth  the  goddess  Satvdi  is  worshipped,  and  on  the  thirteenth 
the  child  is  laid  in  a  cradle  and  named,  friends  and  relations  being 
presented  with  cooked  gram  and  millet. '  When  the  child  is  twelve 
years  old  the  lobes  of  its  ears  are  bored,  and  the  teacher  or  gun 
with  his  own  hands  puts  into  the  holes  a  pair  of  light  silver  rings  wortl 
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about  3d.  (2  as.).  Before  a  marriage  the  bodies  of  the  boy  and  girl 
are  rubbed  with  turmeric,  the  god  Kedarling  and  the  goddess  Amba 
Bhav^ni  are  worshipped,  and  verses  are  repeated  and  rice  is  thrown 
over  the  heads  of  the  couple  by  the  Brahman  priest  who  is  generally 
a  Peshasth.  They  bury  their  dead.  On  the  third  day  after  a  death 
the  mourner  lays  cooked  rice  mixed  with  milk  on  the  grave,  and 
when  it  has  been  touched  by  a  crow,  returns  home..  If  no  crow 
comes  he  makes  an  earthen  crow  and  touches  the  rice  with  its  beak. 
On  the  twelfth  day  the  funeral  ceremonies  end  with  a  dinner  to  caste- 
fellows.  Though  not  a  religious  people  the  Davris  keep  a  small  metal 
image  of  Kedarling  in  their  house  and  worship,  it  every  Sunday 
mormng.  They  sacrifice  no  animal  to  Kedarling,  but  sometimes  vow 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Kolhapur  or  to  feast  his  begging,  devotees. 
Their  emblems  are  small  metal  bells  and  a  basket-shaped  pot.  Vows 
are  made  in  order  to  get  children  or  io  be  cured  from  sickness. 
The  Davris  do  not  act  as  sorcerers.  They  are  bound  together  as  a 
body  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  mass  meetings  of  the 
caste.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school^  and  still  suffer  from 
the  decline  in  alms-giving  which  followed  the  famine  distress, 

GondMis  are  returned  as  numbering  370  and  as  found  only  in  a 
few  villages  and  towns  throughout  the  district.  They  seem  to  have 
entered  the  district  from  the  Bombay  Deccan.  They  have  no  sub- 
divisions. They  look  like  Marathd,s,  being  dark  and  strong,  with 
high  noses  and  thin  lips.  Their  home  tongue  is  Marathi.  Most 
of  them  live  in  houses  with  thatched  roofs.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh, 
and  drink  liquor.  They  dress  like  Marathds,  but  the  men  beg  and 
dance  the  gondhal  in  peculiar  long  coats  which  reach  to  the  feet. 
They  wear  shell-necklaces  and  caps  stuck  over  with  shells.  The 
gondhal  dance  is  performed  among  Mar^tha  Brahmans  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Bhavani  on  the  occasion  of  a  thread-ceremony, 
a  marriage,  or  in  the  seventh  month  of  a  woman's  first  pregnancy. 
Among  other  Hindus  the  dance  is  performed  only  at  the  time  of 
marriage,  either  before  or  after  the  ceremony.  The  dance  always 
takes  place  at  night.  In  the  evening,  in  the  women's  hall,  the 
dancers  spread  on  a  high  wooden  stool  a  piece  of  new  black  bodice- 
cloth,  about  two  feet  three  inches  long  and  a  foot  and  a  half  broad. 
On  this  cloth  thirty-six  pinches  of  rice  grains  are  laid  and  sprinkled 
with  turmeric  and  red-powder.  On  the  rice  is  set  a  copper  water- 
pot  or  tdmbya.  filled  with  mixed  milk  and  water,  and  the  mouth  is 
covered  with  betelleaves  and  a  cocoanut.  On  the  high  wooden 
stool  in  front  of  the  pot  are  laid  five  betelnuts  and  an  equal 
number  of  plantains,  dates,  and  lemons,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
chief  G-ondhli,  the  male  head  of  the  family  worships  the  pot  as  the 
goddess  Tulja  Bhavdni.  The  five  dancers  then  light  five  torches, 
and  set  them  in  the  hands  of  five  men  of  the  family,  and  the  torch- 
bearers  march  five  times  round  the  goddess  repeating  the  word 
Amba  BhavAni.  The  head  Grondhli  now  approaches  and  takes  his 
stand  in  fr^nt  of  the  high  wooden  stool,  three  of  his  company  stand 
behind  him  with  musical  instruments,  and  the  fifth  generally  stands 
to  the  right  of  the  teadman  with  the  lighted  torch  in  his  hand. 
On  both  sides  of  the  head  dancer,  men  and  women  look  on,  seated  on 
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carpets  and  mats.     Then  the  head  Gondhli  begins  to  dance,  to  sing 
in  praise  of  the  goddess,  at  times  stopping  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  songs.     This  lasts  the  whole  night  and  is  not  over  till  day- 
break.    At  the  end  of  the  dance  a  lighted  lamp  is  waved  ronnd  the 
goddess.     The  dancers  are  paid  about  2s.  (Re.l)  and  retire.     The 
only  ceremonies  which  the  Gondhlis  are  said  to  perform  are  the 
putting  on  of  the  shell-necklace  and  marriage.     The  shell-necklace 
is  put  round  the  novice's    neck   at  a  meeting  of  the  castemen, 
who  after  the  ceremony  is  over  retire  with  a  handful  of  sugar  and 
packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves.     Their  marriage  ceremony  lasts  for 
three  days.     On  the  first  day  they  feast  the  caste  in  honour  of  the 
family  gods.     On  the  second  day  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  face  to 
face  on  two  low  wooden  stools.     Marriage  verses  are  repeated  by 
Brahman  priests,  and  grains  of  rice  are  thrown  over  their  heads. 
The  guests  are  offered  packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves  and  retire. 
The  marriage  ceremony  ends  with  a  feast  on  the  third  day.     They 
generally  marry  their   children  before   they  come  of   age.     They 
practise  polygamy,  but  polyandry  is  unknown  and  widow  marriage 
is  forbidden.     Besides  begging,  a  few  work  as  husbandmen.     Their 
priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmans.     Their  family  goddesses  are  Amba 
Bhavdni  and  Tulja  Bhavani  in  honour  of  whom  they  fast  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,     They  are  bound  together  as  a  body  and  settle  social 
disputes  according  to  .the  opinion  of  the   majority  of  the  castemen. 
A  few  send  their  boys  to  school.     They  are  a  poor  people,  hardly 
earning  enough  to  live  on. 

Gosa'vis  are  returned  as  numbering  904  and  as  found  all 
over  the  district  except  in  Parasgad  and  GokAk.  They  are 
divided  into  Nith  Gosavis,  Davri  Gosavis,  and  Bdlsantoshis.  The 
Nath  GosAvis  are  considered  higher  than  the  others  and  neither 
eat  nor  marry  with  them.  The  Davris  and  Bdlsantoshis  eat 
together  and  intermarry.  They  have  no  family  stocks  or  gotras. 
They  speak  Marathi  in  their  homes,  and,  except  that  they  wear 
rings  in  their  ears,  they  look  like  Kunbis.  The  commonest  names 
among ,  men  are  Ambarnd,th,  Appan^th,  Kirnath,  and  Rdmnath ; 
and  among  women,  Bali,  Santi,  and  Tuki.  They  are  middle- 
sized,  strong,  muscular,  and  long-lived..  They  are  dark  with 
clever  faces,  small  eyes,  regular  features,  high' nose,  thin  lips,  and 
high  cheek  bones.  They  live  in  houses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled 
roofs,  generally  xmtidy  and  with  very  little  furniture.  Most 
families  have  a  couple  of  bullocks  or  cows  as  well  as  sheep,  goats, 
and  fowls.  Their  every-day  food  is  Indian  miltet,  rice,  pulse,  and 
vegetables.  But  when  they  can  afford  it  they  eat  fish,  crabs,  and 
the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  hare,  wild  hog,  game  birds,  and  domestic 
fowls.  On  holidays  and  whenever  else  they  can  afford  it,  they 
drink  both  country  and  European  liquor,  but  not  to  excess.  They 
smoke  tobacco  and  hemp-flowers  or  gmja  and  do  not  eat  opium. 
Before  beginning  to  eat  they  offer  food  to  their  family  god  JFotiba, 
who  is  also  called  Bahiri  and  KedMing.  Caste  feasts;  are  given 
in  honour  of  marriages  and  deaths.  When  they  start  begging 
the  men  wear  ochre-coloured  clothes,  a  wallet  hanging  from 
the  left  arm,  and  a  pale-coloured  gourd  in  the  right  hand..  With 
this  exception  neither  men  nor  women  differ  in  dress  from  Kunbis. 
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They  are  thrifty,  even-tempered,  hardworking,  and  orderly.  They 
live  chiefly  by  begging.  The  Ndths,  besides  begging,  cultivate,  and 
a  few  lend  money.  All  the  BAlsantoshis  live  by  begging,  while 
among  the  Davris  there  are  husbandmen  and  traders  as  well  as 
beggars.  The  traders  sell  thread  and  needles,  glass  beads,  combs, 
stoneware,  metalware,  looking-glasses,  buttons,  and  boxes.  Tho 
women  help  in  the  fields,  beg,  and  sell  small  wares  on  market  days, 
squatting  by  the  road  and  spreading  their  goods  before  them  on 
pieces  of  blanket.  They  also  work  as  day-labourers.  Children  of 
twelve  years  and  upwards  help  their  parents.  The  Davris  buy 
their  wares  from  Marwdr  Vdni  shopkeepers-  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  and  hawk  them  from  village  to  village.  Their  work  is 
constant  and  their  calling  hereditary.  Very  few  are  well-to-do ; 
some  are  fairly  off  and  some  are  in  debt.  Many  borrow  to  meet 
marriage  and  other  special  expenses  for  which  they  have  to  pay 
about  six  per  cent  a  month.  They  are  a  religious  people.  Their 
family  god  is  Jotiba  who  is  called  Keddrling  or  Bhairavndth,  Hia 
chief  temple  is  in  Battisral  near  Pandharpur.  They  worship  the  god 
Jotiba  daily  with  flowers,  rice,  and  sandal-powder.  They  offer  him 
sugar  every  day  and  mutton  on  Dasara  Day  in  October.  His  image  is 
a  brass,  silver,  or  gold  mask  with  four  arms.  They  respect  Brdhmans 
and  call  them  to  all  their  ceremonies  except  to  the  ear-boring,  to 
which  they  call  their  teacher  or  guru.  They  worship  the  ordinary 
Brdhman  gods  but  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Shiv.  They  keep 
the  regular  Hindu  holidays.  They  do  not  make  pilgrimages.  They 
have  a  spiritual  teacher  or  guru  who  belongs  to  the  Dorivike  sect 
of  Gosdvis.  He  bores  the  ears  of  their  male  children  and  they  pay 
him  2s.  6d^  (Rs.lJ).  He  is  succeeded  by  one  of  his  disciples  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  gain  new  followers.  They  believe  in  sorcery, 
witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.  The  soothsayers  are  Brdhmans,  Joshis, 
and  Pinglis.  Their  chief  ceremonies  are  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Satti  on  the  fifth  day  after  a  child-birth,  when  rice  and 
fish  are  presented  and  a  feast  is  given  to  the  caste  people.  On  the 
twelfth  day  the  child  is  named.  When  the  boy  is  twelve  years  old 
his  ear  is  slit  and  he  puts  on  the  begging  garb  and  is  eligible  for 
marriage.  The  ceremony  is  performed  by  their  teacher.  He  plants 
a  trident  in  the  ground  and  after  worshipping  it  and  offering  it  a 
cocoanut,  plantains,  sugar,  betel  leaves  and  nuts,  and  dates,  pierces 
with  a  needle  the  lobes  of  the  young  disciple's  ear  and  puts  silver  or 
gold  rings  into  the  holes.  A  wallet  with  a  pot  in  it  is  tied  to  his 
left  arm  and  the  teacher  enjoins  him  henceforth  to  live  solely  by 
begging.  He  starts  on  his  new  calling,  gathering  plantains  and 
dates  from  the  guests.  The  ceremony  ends  with  a  dinner  to 
castemen.  On  betrothal,  the  father  of  the  boy  invites  the  girl's 
father  and  their  friends  to  a  dinner.  Sugar  and  betelnuts  are 
handed,  and  the  girl's  father  is  presented  with  £3  (Rs.30)  which 
is  called  dej.  On  a  lucky  day  the  female  relations  carry  turmeric 
to  the  girl's  house  and  rub  her  with  it.  Then  the  women  of  the 
girl's  family  bring  turmeric  and  rub  it  on  the  b6y's  body,  who 
with  a  party  of  his  relations  goes  to  the  girl's  house  where  the 
marriage  is  solemnised,  and  a  feast  is  held.  When  a  girl  reaches 
womanhood  the  phalshohhan  ot  lap-filling  ceremony  takes  place. 
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When  a  person  dies  his  body  is  washed  with  warm  water,  covered 
with  a  new  white  cloth,  and  carried  to ,  be  buried.  On  the  third 
day  after  death  the  bearers  are  feasted,  and  on  the  eleventh  the. 
mourning  ceases  and  the  mourners  are  purified  by  drinking  the  five 
products  of  the  cow.  On  the  twelfth  day  a  goat  or  two.  are 
sacrificed,  and  the  day  ends  with  a  feast.  On  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth  day  the  ceremonies  end  by  presenting  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  to  friends,  relations,  and  castefellows.  There  has  not  been 
any  recent  change  in  their  ciJstoms.  Child  marriage,  widow 
marriage,  and  polygamy  are  allowed.  Social  disputes  are  settled 
by  the  votes  of  the  majonty  of  the  men  of  the'  caste, .  though  of 
late  the  power  of  the  majority  is  said  to  have  declined.  They  do 
not  send  their  boys  to  school  neither  do  they  take  to  new  pursuits. 
They  are  a  poor  class. 

Josbis  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty  and  as  found  chieflj 
in  KhAndpur  and  Belgaum.  They  are  divided  into  Mardth^s 
and  Kidbides.  They  eat  together  and  intermarry.  In  appearance 
they  resemble  well-to-do  Kiinbis,  being  neither  very  fair  nor  very 
dark.  They  are  not  strongly  made  but  have  regular  features. 
Their  home  tongue  is  Mard,thi.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  long  coat, 
a  waistcloth,  and  a  turban.  They  eat  flesh  of  all  kinds  except  beef, 
but  are  not  allowed  to  drink  liquor.  They  are  persistent  beggars 
but  refuse  all  regular  work.  The/ object  to- be  classed  as  beggarS; 
and  say  that  as  astrologers  they  have  a  claim  on  the  public  almsl- 
They  are  neat,  sober,  and  even-tempered,  and  hospitable  to  their 
c&stefellows  whom  they  never-  send  away  empty-handed.  '  They, 
wander  in  gangs  of  ten  to  twenty  with  their  wives  and  children 
and  return  to  their  head-quarters  after  tours  varying  from  six  to 
nine  months.  They  call  themselves  Joshis  or  astrologers  because 
they  foretell  events.  They  beg  from  door  to  door  in  the  mornings 
from  six  or  seven  to  twelve.  Bach  has  a  small  drum  called  hud- 
budki  which  he  beats  in  front  of  a  house  and  offers  to  tell  what  has 
happened  to  the  family  and  what  is  in  store  for  it.  In  answer  to 
questions  he  tells  how  the  head  of  the  house  had  once  a  narrow 
escape,  and  that  another  misfortune  hangs  over  his  head  and  will 
fall  on  him  unless  he  walks  a  certain  number  of  times  round  the 
god  M^ruti,  or  keeps  a  lamp  in  the  temple  lighted  for  a  certain 
number  of  days,  or  pours  oil  over  the  god.  In  return  for  this 
advice  the  people  of  the  house  give  him  money  or  clothes.  Joshia 
generally  carry  a  set  of  small  square  pictures  of  a  tulsi  pot,: 
Mahddev  and  Parvati,  MAruti  and  RAmchandra,  as  good  omens ;  and 
of  an  eclipse,  a  tiger,  or  a  snake,  as  bad  omens.  Their  priests  are 
Bhdts,  They  do  not  employ  Brdhmans  at  any  of  their  ceremonies. 
Their  family  gods  are  Keddreshvar  and  Sidoba;  and  their  chief 
holidays  are  Shivardtra  in  February,  Ndgpanchami  in  August, 
Dasara  in  October,  and  Divdli  in  November.  They  seldom  go  on 
pilgrimage.  They  believe  in  divination  and  soothsaying..  They 
are  said  not  to  practise  witchcraft  and  to  have  no  faith  in  the  evil  - 
eye.  They  believe  Tuesday  and  Friday  are  lucky  days  and  the  rest 
unlucky.  Marriage  is  their  only  ceremony.  The  members  of  the 
caste  meet  and  the  Bhats  throw  rice  on  the  boy's  and  girl's  heads 
and  the  ceremony  ends  wtth  a  dinner.     They  allow  widow  marriage/ 
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Their  funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  by  themselves  without  the 
help  of  priests.  They  bury  the  dead  except  lepers  whom  they  burn. 
They  have  a  headman  who  is  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  castemen 
from  the  leading  elders  of  the  community.  He  settles  their  social 
disputes  with  the  help, of  the  castemen.  He  also  directs  their 
begging  excursions,  and,  in  case  any  of  them  neglects  his  orders,  he 
fines  them  4s.  to  6s.  (Rs.2'3).  A  few  send  their  boys  to  schqol  but 
only  for  a  short  time  ta  learn  to  read  Mardthi.  They  are  a  falling 
people. 

Ka'npha'tes  or  Slit-eaeed  Jogis  are  returned  as  numbering 
seventy  and  as  found  in  Chikbdi.  They  have  no  subdivisions,  speak 
Mardthi,  and  look  like  Kunbis.  Some  of  them  marry  and  others 
remain  single.  They  live  in  temples  or  inns  and  rear  buffaloes 
and  dogs.  They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  and  domestic 
fowls.  They  djink  liquor  and  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp-flower, 
and  eat  opium.  Their  staple  food  is  rice,  Indian  millet  bread,  and 
vegetables;  They  wear  a  brick-coloured  dress  including  a  loin* 
cloth,  a  cap,  a  blanket,  and  a  waistcloth.  From  their  left  arm 
hangs  a  wallet,  and-  when  they  go  begging  they  carry  a  trident  or 
trishul  in  the  right  hand  and  a  pale-coloured  goard  in  the  left. 
The  ornaments  worn  by  men  are  a  silver  chain  called  gop,  silver 
armlets  called  kadisy  and  the  wooden  or  ivory  earrings,  which  are 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  sect.  The  women  wear  a  short* 
sleeved  bodice  and  a  robe  or  lugadey  whose  skirt-corner  they  do  not 
pass  back  between  the  feet.  Ornaments  include  a  gold  noseringj 
a  necklace  of  glass  and  metal  beads  with  a  small  central  gold  brooch 
or  galsari,  and  three  sorts  of  earrings  called  bugdis^  hdlis,  a.nd 
kdps.  A  woman  whose  husband  is  alive  marks  her  broW  with  red- 
powder  or  kunltu  and  Wears  glass  bangles  and  the  lucky  hecklace 
or  mangalsutra.  They  are  neat^  clean,  and  welUbehaved,  but  lazy. 
Both  men  and  women  beg  from  door  to  door^  Some  of  them  are 
husbandmen,  either  over-holders  or  todei-'holders,  but  none  of 
theni  are  skilful  cultivatorsi  Theit  women  help  them  in  sowing 
and  weeding.  Their  house  god  is  Gorakhndthj  and  they  respect 
Brdhmans  and  call  theiii  to  their  marriage  and  death  ceremonies. 
They  worship  the  ordinary  Brdhmanic  gods  attd  keep  the  regular 
Hindu  holidays.  They  make  pilgrimages  to  Benares,  Pi;aydg  or 
Allahabad)  Rd,meshvar,  and  Gokarn  in  Kdnara.  They  believe  in 
witchcraft  and  in  lucky  aiid  unlucky  days.  Their  customs  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  Gosdvis.  They  are  bound  together  as  a  body 
and  settle  their  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  The;f 
are  a  steady  class. 

Killiketars  or  Katabps  are  a  class  of  cattle-keepers  and  plctufe- 
Showmen.  They  are  returned  as  nUmbeVing  1 08  and  as  found  in 
Sampgaon,  Chikodi)  Parasgad,  Gokak,  and  Athni.  They  are  much 
like  Mardth^  and  seein  to  have  come  from  the  north,  either  from 
Kolhdpui-  or  S^tdra.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  The  men  wear 
0/  top-knot  aboiit  three  inches,  long,  whiskers,  and  moustache.  The 
women  comb  their  hair  once  a  fortnight  and  tie  it  in  a  knot  on  the 
back  of  the  head.  They  do  not  deck  it  with  flowers  nor  do  they  use 
iEalse  hair.  Theit  home  tongue  is  Marathi.  They  generally  live  outside 
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of  the  village  in  hutS;  Bveiy  family  owns  a  dog,  two  to  four  buffaloeSj 
two  or  three  cows,  and  four  or  five  goabs.  Their  daily  food  is 
Indian  millet.  They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  hares, 
and  domestic  fowls.  The  women  do  not  drink,  and  the  men  are 
temperate  in  their  use  of  liquor,  drinking  only  on  special,  occasions, 
at  marriages,  on  holidays, ,  and  when  they  entertain  guests.  ,  The 
men  smoke  tobacco.  They  dress  like  Mar^thas.  They  are  clean, 
neat,  honest,  thrifty,  and  quiet.  Their  chief  occupation  is  showing 
pictures  of  the  Pandavs  and  Kauravs,  and  other  heroes<  The 
pictures  are  drawa  on  deer  skins  and  cost  3(i.  to  6c?.  (2  -  4  as.). 
They  always  show  them  at  night.  One  of  the  men  sits  behind  a 
curtain  with  a  lighted  torch  and  shows  from  one  to  two  hundred 
pictures.  Another  man  sits  outside  and  explains.  The  women  beat 
a  drum.  The  show  lasts  five  to  seven  hours  beginning  about 
nine  or  ten  at  night. :  The  villagers  club  together  and  pay  them 
about  4s.  (Bs.2),  half  in  cash  and  half  in  grain  and  oil.  At  harvest 
time  they 'go  from  village  to  village  collecting  grain  which,  the 
husbandmen  give  them  in  charity.  Their  women  are  expert  tattooers 
and  are  paid  in  grain  and  old  clothes.  They  tattoo  women  of  all 
castes.  The  figures  are  traced  with  ink  before  they  are  pricked 
into  the  skin.  The  figures  which  they  generally  tattoo  are  a  line 
with  a  crescent  above  it  and  a  small  circle  below,  called  chandram 
or  moon,  and.  generally  tattooed  on  the  brows  of  Brahman 
women ;  The  head  ornament  or  muttin  botta,  a  line  with  an 
ornament  of  eight  pearls  a  central  pearl  and  seven  round,  it 
above  the  line  and  a  small  circle  below  the  line,  tattooed  on  the 
forehead  of  women  of  all  castes  except  BrAhmans;  A  pair  of  plain 
or  ornamental  brackets  called  iti  Kdnarese  kannu  suge  or  outer 
_  eye-corners,  and  worn  by  all  women  except,  Brahmans  at  the  outer 
corners  of  the  eyes ;  A  slender  oval  mark  called  the  wheat  grain  or 
godlkdl  worn  by  Rajput  women  on  the  left  side  of  the  nose ;  A  circle 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  called  nasal  worn  by  Dombari  women  between 
the  eyes  and  by  women  of  other  castes  oh  the  cheek  or  chin;  Sitechq. 
padar  or  Sita's  fringe,  a  line  like  four  teeth  of  a  saw,  worn  on  the 
arm.  Besides  these  emblems  figures  of  the  tulsi  plant  or  sacred 
basil,  and  of  the  incense  tree  sura-honne  or  Boswellia  thurifera  are 
worn  on  the  forearm.  Lotuses,  snakes,  and  scorpions  are  tattooed 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  small  spots  are  worn  even  on  the 
backs  of  the  fingers.  Shri  Rdm,  Shri  Ram  Jay  Rd,m,  Jay  Jay  Ram, 
and  other  names  of  household  or  favourite  gods  are  tattooed  on  the 
f  orearnis  of  Brahman  women. 

They  are  a  religious  people,  and  daily  worship  their  box  of 
pictures.  Their  family  deities  are  Yellamma,  Mdyava,  and  Bhaire. 
They  have  no  priests,  but  they  keep  all  the  chief  Hindu  holidays. 
They  keep  no  fasts,  make  no  pilgrimages,  and  do  not  believe  in 
witchcraft  or  soothsaying.  ■  They  worship  the  goddess  Satvai  on 
the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  and  name  the  child  on  the 
eleventh..  They  marry  their  girls  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  and. 
their  boys  between  ten  and  twelve.  The  boy's  father  has  to  go  in 
search  of  a  wife  for  his  son.  When  a  suita,ble  match  is  found  the 
marriage  is  settled,  and  the  boy,  his  parents,  friends,  and  relatives  go 
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to  the  girl's  village.  When  they  have  reached  the  village  boundary 
a  cocoanut  is  broken,  and  about  five  in  the  evening  the  boy  and  his 
party  are  taken  into  the  village  and  feasted.  Next  morning  the 
boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  oil  and  they  are  made 
to  stand  face  to  face,  the  girl  looking  east  and  the  boy  west.  A 
curtain  is  held  between  them  for  a  few  moments  and  then  dropped. 
The  boy  ties  a  string  of  black  and  green  beads  round  the  girl's  neck. 
The  girl  ties  a  piece  of  turmeric  root  with  a  cotton  thread  round  the 
boy's  right  wrist  and  the  boy  in  return  ties  another  wristlet  of 
turmeric  root  round  her  wrist.  A  few  grains  of  red  rice  are  handed 
to  the  guests  who  throw  them  on  the  heads  of  both  the  boy  and 
girl  shouting  Shdm  Dhdm,  a  corruption  of  the  Brdhman  sdvadhdn 
or  Take  care.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  the  boy  and  his  party  walk 
with  the  girl  to  the  boy's  village,  and  the  marriage  is  over.WJien  a 
girl  comes  of  age  she  is  considereid  impure  and  is  not  allowed  to 
touch  any  one.  This  rule  is  observed  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  , 
first-monthly  sickness.  They  allow  widow  marriage, and  polygamy. 
They  bury  their  dead.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 
Though  a  poor  class  they  are  almost  never  in  debt. 

Oshtams,  with  a  strength  of  ninety,  are  scattered  over  the  district 
except  in  Belgaum  and  Athni.  They  have  come  into  the  district 
from  Madras.  Their  home  speech' is  Telugu.  They  have  no  sub- 
divisions. They  look  like  Knnbis,  speak  Mar^thi  out  of  doors,  and  live 
in  small  but  neat  and  clean  houses  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs. 
Their  every-day  food  is  Indian  millet  and  vegetables.  They  eat  fish,, 
and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry.  They  drink  both  country 
and  foreign  liquor  and  smoke  tobacco.  They  get  their  clothes  by 
begging.  They  respect  Brahmans  and  call  them  to  their  birth, 
marriage,  and  death  ceremonies.  They  worship  the  ordinary 
Brahman  gods  and  hold  Mdruti  in  special  respect.  In  their  houses 
are  images  of  Maruti  and  Venkoba,  They  keep  the  usual  Hindu, 
holidays.  They  have  no  teacher  or  giwrw.  They  believe  in  sorcery 
and  witchcraft.  Their  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Mudliars. 
They  allow  widow  marriage  and  bury  their  dead.  They  are  bound 
together  as  a  body  and  settle  social  disputes,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  men.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  as  a  class  are  badly  off. 

Picha'tis,  with  a  strength  of.  105,,  are  found  in  Chikodi  and 
Athni.  They  have  no  subdivisions  and  families  bearing  the  same 
surname  cannot  intermarry.  They  look  like  Kunbis  and  speak 
Mardthi.  They  live  in  thatched  huts  and  keep  up  animals.  Theic. 
staple  food  is  Indian  millet  or  ma cAni  bread'  and  vegetables:  They 
eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheepy  goats,,  and  domestic  fowls,  whenever, 
they  can  afford  it.  They  drink  country  liquor  and  smoke  tobacco. 
The  men  wear  the  waistcloth,  shouldercloth,  and  turban ;  and  the 
women  a  robe  whose  lower  end  they  do  not  pass  back  between  the 
feet.  They  get  their  clothes  by  begging.  Both  men  and'women  beg, 
md  in  additibji  the  women  sew  quilts.  They  worship  the  ordinary 
local  and  Brdhmanic  gods,~  and  their  chief  house  goddesses  are 
limbabdi  and  Satvdi.  Their  priests  are  the  ordinary  Mardtha 
Brdhmans,,  whom  they  respect  and;  call  to  their  bitths,   marriages,^ 
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and  deaths.  They  observe  the  regular  Hindu  holidays;  They 
believe  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  numberSj  sights,  and  events.  On 
the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  tliey  worship  the  goddess- 
Pachvi  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth.  The  marriage  lasts 
one  day,  when  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  at  their  houses  with 
oil  and  turmeric  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  in  the, 
presence  of  caste  -  people.  If  they  are  able,  the  parents  give  a 
feast.  They  bury  the  dead.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed.  They 
settle  social  disputes  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  castemen.     They  are  very  poor. 

Pingles,  who  foretell  events  by  the  help  of  the  pingla  or  little 
spotted  owl,  are  returned  as  numbering  forty  and  as  found  iii  Belganm, 
Khandpuri  and  Parasgad.  They  say  they  came  into  the  district 
from  Kolhapur  about  sixty  years  ago.  They  rank  below  Mardth^s. 
They  have  no  subdivisions,  and  their  surnames  are  Garud,  Mane, 
and  Shingan.-  Families  bearing  the  same  surname  cannot  intermarry. 
Their  home  speech  is  Marathi  and  they  look  like  Kunbis.  They 
live  in  thatched  huts,  and  their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet,  rice,  and 
vegetables ;  but  they  do  not  object  to  eat  fish  or  the  flesh  of  goats, 
sheep,  or  fowls,  or  to  drink  liquor.  All  smoke  tobacco  and  sonie 
smoke  hemp-flowers  or  gdnja.  The-men  wear  a  waistcloth,  a  head- 
cloth,  a  long  coat,  and  a  waistcoat,  and  a  sUk-bordered  shoulder- 
cloth.  The  women  wear  a  shortsleeved  bodice  and  a  robe  or  lugade. 
whose  lower  end  is  not  passed  back  between  the  feet.  They  get  their 
clothes  by  begging.  They  are  wandering  fortune-tellers,  and  go 
begging  from  dflor  to  door.  Their  women  do  nothing  but  house- 
work. They  worship  the  oirdinary  Br^hnianic  gods  and  their 
family  goddess  is  Margai  to  whom  they  .sacrifice  a  goat  once  a  year 
or  whenever  they  can  afford  it.  They  respect  Brjlhmans  and  call 
them  to  conduct  their  marriage  and  death  ceremonies.  They  keep 
the  regular  Hindu  holidays.  They  do  not  fast  and  have  no  religious 
teacher  or  guru.  They  believe  in  spirits,  ghosts,  soothsaying,  lucky 
and  unlucky  numbers,  sights^  and  events.  ,  Their  customs  are 
generally  the  same  as  those  of  Kunbis.  They  burn  the  dead,  and 
'  allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy.  They  are  bound  together  as 
a  body  and  settle  their  social  disputes  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  castemen.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a 
short  time,  and  take  to  no  new  pursuits.     They  are  a  poor  class. 

-  Va'sudevs  are  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  district.. 
They  seem  to  have  come  from  the  Deccan.  They  have  no  sub- 
divisions. Their  surnames  are  Dhurve,  Gavli,  Eeke,  and  Sd,lunke. 
They  are  of  middle  height  and  dark,  with  high  nose  and  thin  hps. 
The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  but  no  beard. 
Their  home  tongue  is  Marathi.  They  are  sober,  thrifty,  even- 
tempered,  and  idle.  They  are  professional  beggars  and  go  from 
one  village  to  another  all  the  year  round  carrying  two  metal 
cups  or  tdls,  two  wooden  pincers  or  chiplyds,  .  braSs  bells, 
jingHng  rings,  and  a  wooden  whistle.  Except  a  few  who  have 
settled,  as  husbandmen,  they  wander  from  place  to  place,  halting 
in  temples  and  rest-houses  and  carrying  with  them .  no  tents, 
mats,  or  other  shelter.     Their  stapleiood  is  Indian  millet  bread,  rice. 
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and  vegetables,  bufc  they  eat  fislt  and  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep  and 
fowls,  and  drink  liquor.  They  dress  like  MarAthas,  bat  when  they 
go  begging  they  wear  a  long  hat  adorned  with  peacock's  feathers  and 
a  brass  top,  and  a  long  full-skirted  coat.  Their  women  wear  the 
bodice  and  robe  passing  the  end  between  the  feet  and  rub  their 
brows  with  red-powder  or  hunlcu.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  a  child  they  worship  the  goddess  Satvai  and  feast  married  women 
after  presentingthem  with  turmeric  and  red-powder  or  halad-hjiriku. 
They  begin  their  marriage  ceremonies  by  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
goddess  Bhavdni  and  end  them  with  a  gondhal  dance.  They  allow 
widow  marriage  and  burn  their  dead.  They  are  Vaishnavs, 
worshipping  Vishnu,  Vithoba,  and  Mahakali;  their  house  gods 
are  Bhairoba,  Jotiba,  Khandoba,  and  the  goddess  Bhavani.  They 
employ  Deshasth  Brihmans  at  their  marriages  and  when  a  youtb.  is 
invested  with  his  begging  robes.  On  the  initiation  day  the  Brdhman 
priest  dresses  the  boy  in  the  long  hat  and  coat  repeating  verses  and 
marking. his  brow  with  sandal.  By  this  he  becomes  a  Vasudev  fit 
to  wear  the  hat  and  to  beg.  The  Brdhman  is  given  five  copper 
coins  (Ij  annas)  and  a  packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves.  A  feast  to 
the  castefellows  ends  the  day.  They  have  no  headman.  They  refer 
disputes  to  an  intelligent  member  of  the  caste  who  decides  in  the 
presence  of  the  ca'stemen.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  tb  school 
and  are  a  poor  people. 

Depressed  Classes   include  seven  castes  with  a  strength  of 
68,000  or  8 '59  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  details  are  : 
Belga  um  Depuessed  Glasses. 


Class. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Class. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Bhangis 
ChalvSdis      ... 
ChamMiars  ... 
Dhots 
Holiars 

64 

49 

3291 

879 

20,132 

45 

58 

3163 

838 

21,608 

109 

107 

6454 

1717 

41,740 

Ldds 
Mings 

Total    ... 

607 
8059 

617 
8790 

1024 
16,849 

32,981 

35,019 

68,000 

Bhangis,  or  Halalkliors,  with  a  strength  of  109,  are  found 
in  all  municipal  towns.  Some  of  them  appear  to  belong  to  Gujarat, 
others  to  Upper  India  especially  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  and 
Cawnpur.  Thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago  a  few  came  into  the 
district  from  the  native  states  of  Sangli  and  Miraj.  The  rest  have 
come  within  the  last  five  years  since  miore  regular  conservancy 
measures  have  been  taken  in  the  larger  towns.  They  have  no 
divisions.  The  men  are  tall  and  either  swarthy  or  fair ;  the  women 
are  generally  plump  and  well-featured.  Their  home  tongue  is 
Hindustani.  They  live  in  huts  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs.  They 
are  greedy  eaters ;  they  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats  and  sheep 
and  domestic  fowls,  and  drink  liquor.  Their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice, 
and  pulse.  A  man  wears  a  waistcloth  or  trousers,  a  coat,  a  head- 
scarf or  rvm&l,  and  either  English  or  Marathi  shoes  or  sandals  j 
the  women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice  and  sometimes  a  petticoat.  The 
robe  is  wound  round  the  waist,  the  skirt-corner  being  passed  between 
the  feet  and  tucked  behind.  They  coil  their  hair  behind  the  head 
and  sometimes  deck  it  with  flowers.  When  at  work  their  clothes  are 
filthy  and  ragged,  but  several  among  them  have  a  stock  of '  rich 
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clothes.  They  are  hardworking,  but  quarrelsome,  dirty,  and  thriftless. 
They  are  town-sweepers  and  removers  of  nightspil.  Their  women 
and  children  from  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  help  in  their 
calling.  On  the  fifth  day  aftter  a  birth  they  worship  P^chvi  or 
the  Fifth,  and  on  the  l^welf th  name  the  child '  distributing  cooked 
grain  and  millet  to  female  relations  and  friends.  On  the  marriage 
day  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric,  the  goddess 
Amba  Bhaydni  is  worshipped,  and  the  gfora^/taZ  ceremony  performed. 
They  bury  their  dead.  On  the  third  day  after  a  death  the  chief 
mourner  lays  a  ball  of  rice  mixed  with  curds  on  the  grave  and  does 
not  leave  until  it  has  been  touched  by  a  crow.  If  the  crows  will 
not  touch  the  rice  and  the  mourner  is  rich  he  presents  a  cow  to 
his  priest,  if  he  is  poor  he  presents  his  priests  Is.  to  4s.  (8  as.  i^, 
Es.2).  On  the  tenth  day  they  feast  relations  and  friends  including 
the  four  bier-bearers.  They  allow  widow  marriage.  They  worship 
Yellamma  and  Brahmadev.  They  do  not  worship  the  minor 
village  deities  or  their  ancestors.  The  Brahmans  who  cast  horoscopes 
and  fix  lucky  names  and  dates  for  the  Bhangis  are  not  outcaste  or 
of  any  special  order.  Any  Brdhman  may  act  as  a  Bhangis'^  priest. 
They  do  not  observe  Hindu  fasts,  but  keep  all  the  usual  festivals. 
Bhangis  are  bound  together  as  a  body.  They  settle  social  disputes 
at  mass  meetings  of  the  adult  male  members  of  the  caste.  They  do 
not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  poor. 

Chalva'diS,  with  a  strength  of  107,  are  found  in  all  towns 
with  a  considerable  Lingayat  population.  The  Chalvd.dis  have  no 
subdivisions  and  no  surnames.  The  names  of  men  and  women  are 
the  same  as  those  of  other  Lingd,yats.  They  are  dark  and  like 
Mhars,  only  that  they  are  less'  strongly  made.  Their  home  speech 
is  Kdnarese  which  does  not  differ  from  the  local  Kd,narese.  Their 
staple  food  is  millet  which  is  eaten  either  with  tur  or  masw  pulse. 
They  do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh,  drink  no  liquor,  and  use  no  drug  except 
tobacco.  Like  other  Lingayats  the  men  wear  the  waistcloth,  a  white 
turban,  apd  sometimes  a  jacket ;  and  the  women ,  a  robe  and  a 
bodice.  The  women  sometimes  wear  silver  wristlets  or  t.alhandis, 
silver  or  pewter  toerings  or  jodvis,  and  silver  bracelets  and  glass 
bangles.  Both  men  and  women  wear  a  silver  box  or  ckanka  which  ' 
contains  the  ling,  and  rub  their  foreheads  with  ashes.  The 
Chalvddis'  chief  office  is  to  carry  the  ladle  and  bell  in  front  of 
Lingd.yat  processions'.  They  live  by  begging,  and  on  m()ney 
distributed  by  Lingayats  on  festive  or  funeral  occasions.  A  Chalvddi 
generally,  has  in  his  house  images  of  Mahadev  in  the ,  form  of  a.  Vkig 
and  of  Basaveshvar  in  the  form  of  a  stone  or  silver  bull  or  nandi. 
They  bathe  and  worship  the  ling  before  their  morning  meal.  They 
also  venerate  such  village  deities  as  Yellamma,  Karia.mma,  and 
Mariamma.  Their  priests  are  Jangams  whom  they  worship,  drinking 
the  water  in  which  the  priest's  feet  have  been  washed.  Their  customs 
are  like  those  of  the  Lingayata  They  neither  eat  nor  associate  with 
Mhdrs.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  leading 
Lingdyats.  Any  one  who„fails  £o  obey  the  public  decision  loses  his 
crffice.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  any,  one  holding 
the  office  of  Ohalv^di  is  required  to.  read  the  sacred  books  and  must 
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iherefore  know  how  to  read  and  write  Kanarese.    Beyond  this  their 
jhildren  have  no  schooling.     They  are  a  poor  class. 

Gha'mblia'rs,  or  Leather  Woekbbs,  with  a  strength  of  6454, 
ire  found  throughout  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Lingdyat, 
Mardthi,  and  Konkani  Chdmbhars.  Marathi  and  Konkani 
^hambhdjs  eat  together  and  take  food  from  the  Lingdyats,  but  the 
Lingd,yats  do  not  eat  with  them.  As  regards  marriage  all  three 
subdivisions  are  separate.  They  have  no  surnames  or  family  names. 
They  are  fair,  regular-featured,  and  strong.  The  men  generally 
shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot.  Some  of  the  children  have 
beautiful  faces,  refined  and  intelligent.  They  speak  both  Kdnarese 
md  Mardthi.  They  are  hardworking,  even-tempered,  and  hospitable, 
but  thriftless,  dirty,  and  given  to  drihk.  They  work  in  leather,  cut 
md  dye  skins,  and  make  bridles,  whips,  and  harness,  sandals,  shoes, 
ropes,  and  water-bags.  They  sell  their  wares  either  at  their  houses 
or  in  the  local  markets,  and  earn  about  6d.  (4  as.)  a  day.  The 
women  help  by  fringing  the  shoes  with  silk.  Their  boys  begin  to 
work  at  twelve  to  fourteen  and  generally  earn  about  3d.  (2  as.)  a  day. 
They  buy  their  leather  from  Dhors  and  their,  silk  from  weavers. 
Except  a  few  of  the  poorest  they  have  capital  enough  to  buy  their 
materials  without  borrowing.  As  tent-pitchers,  a  Work  which  gives 
them  a  good  deal  of  employment  in  Belgaum,  they  earn  Od.  {6  as.) 
a  day.  They  both  keep  ready-made  leather  articles  in  stock  and, 
work  to  order.  They  are  said  not  to  mend  Jingars'  shoes  as  they 
hold  themselves  equal  to  if  not  higher  than  them.  The  Lingdyats 
stop  work  in  the  afternoon,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch  leather  in 
the  evening.  Some  arecotton-weavers  not  leather-workers.  Their 
houses  are  poor  with  tiled  or  thatched  roofs  and  wattle  and  daub  walls. 
They  are  generally  untidy,  the  ground  in  front  being  littered  with 
pieces  of  skins.  They  eat  Indian  millet  bread  and  ndchni  gruel  except 
the  Lingd,yats  who  neither  eat  animal  food  nor  drink  liquor.  They 
3at  fish  and  flesh  but  not  carrion  or  pork,  and  drink  liquor.  The 
men  wear  a  loincloth  and  occasionally  a  waistoloth  and  a  turban  or 
headscarf.  They  seldom  wear  coats  or  waistcoats  but  cover  their 
bodies  with  a  waistcloth.  The  women  dress  in  the  usual  Kunbi 
bodice  and  robe  reaching  to  the  knee.  The  men  work  from  early 
morning  till  noon,  when  they  dine  and  take  a  nap  and  again  work 
bill  five  after  which  they  go  about  the  streets  hawking  shoes.  The 
women  mind  the  house  and  help  the  men  in  maiking  shoes.  They 
aame  their  children  on  the  thirteenth  day  after4)irth,  and  cut  the 
shild's  hair  for  the  first  time  in  the  third  year.  Some  of  them 
worship  the  holy  basil  and  wear  the  sacred  thread.  They  bury  the 
dead.  The  Mardthi  or  Konkan  Chambhar's  on  the  third  day  after 
1  funeral  make  a  ball  of  cooked  rice  mixed  with  curds  and  lay  it  on 
the  grave  and  do  not  leave  till  it  has  been  touched  by  a  crow.  Eola- 
tions as  well  as  the  corpse-bearers  mourn  ten  days.  They  worship 
;he  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  feasts.  Some 
Ling%ats  worship  the  sweet  basil  before  they  take  their  meals, 
rhey  have  a  community  and  settle  disputes  at  meetings'  of  the  men 
rf ,  the  caste.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.  They  earn 
mough  to  maintain  themselves,  and  if  they  were  less  unthrifty  and 
Irunken,  they  would  be  well-to-do. 
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DhorS,  or  TanneeSj  with  a  strength  of  1717,  are  found  in  small 
groups  of  one  or  two  families  in  all  the  larger  villages  in  the  district. 
They  are  di'^ided  into  Mardtha,-Hindustanij  and  Karndtak  Dhors  who 
neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.      AH  are  dark  and    strong. 
The  Maratha  Dhors  speak  Mar^thi,  the  Hindustani  Dhors  Hindustani, 
and  the  Karnatak  Dhors  Kanarese.     Except  a  few  belonging  to  the 
rich,  their  houses  are  small,  dirty,  and  untidy.  '  They  dress  in  a  loin 
and  waistcloth  and  a  turban  often  in  rags  j  and  their  women  like 
Chambhdr  women  wear  a  robe  falling  like  a  petticoat  with  the 
upper  end  passed  over  their  shoulder,  and  a  bodioe.     They  tie  their 
hair  in  a  knot  behind  and  neither  deck"  it  with  flowers  nor  mix  it 
with  false  hair^    Their  dress  is  of  country  cloth  fairly  clean,  and 
most  of  them  have  a  spare  holiday  suit.     The  women  wear  glass  or 
if  they  are  well-to-do  silver  bangles*     Their  staple  food  is  Indian 
millet,  split  pulse  or  pulse-curry,  and  chilly  powder  mixed  with  salt. 
Only  occasionally  can  they  afford  rice.     They  eat  fish  and  flesh  of 
all  kinds  except  beef,  and  drink  liquor  but  not  to  excess.     They 
sacrifice  goats  on  Basara  Day  in  October.     Their  pet  dish  is  goat's 
flesh  or  ghos.     Animals  who  die  a  natural  death  are  not  considered 
fit  for  food  though  they  are  occasionally  eaten  in  secret.     Besides 
tanning  they  make  water-bags,  buckets,  drums  or  dhols,  bridles  or 
lagdms,  horse's  mouth-bags'  or  tobres^  boxes  or  petdrds,  and  other 
articles.     Some    work  as   day-labourers.     Women  never  help  the 
men    in  their  work,  but  boys  begin  to   be  of    use  after  twelve. 
They  employ  Brdhmans  at  their  marriages,    reciting  verses   and 
"  throwing  grains  of  rice  over  the  heads  of  the  boy  and  the  girl. 
They  bury  their  dead.     A  Ling^yat  priest  or  ayya  attends  and  the 
body  is   carried  to   the   grave.     A  pit  is   dug  and  the  body  is 
sprinkled  with  ashes  by  the  priest  and  laid  in  the  pit  and   earth  is 
thrown    in.      The   priest  offers   a    Kanarese    prayer    asking    the 
Almighty  to  take  the  dead  to  heaven,  and  claps  his  hands'  together 
which  is  supposed  to  inform  the  dead  that  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
open  to  him.     The  mourners  strew  flowers  over  the  grave,   bathe, 
and  return.     A  funeral  costs  2s.  to  4s,  (Rs.l-2)i     On  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day  after  a  death  castemeu  are  feasted  at  a  cost  of  8s.  to  10s. 
(Rs.  4  -  5).     When  the  funeral  service  is  properly  performed  the 
Dhors  think  that  the   dead  is  highly  pleased  and  acts  as  their 
guardian  and  intercessor.     They  Worship  Mahadev,  Khaudoba,  and 
Tulja  BhavAni,  and  consult  oracleSi     They  are  religious,  and  hold 
their  priests  in  great  _  esteem.     They  have  no  headman  and  settle 
disputes  by  the  arbitration  of  some  of  the  older  members  of   the 
community.     They  do  not' send  their  boys  to  school.     Except  a  few 
who    are    well-to'do  the  Dhors  live  from   hand  to  mouth.    The 
demand  for  leather  articles  is  of  late  said  to  have  been  very  slack) 
and  the  Dhors  to  have  suffered  id  consequence. 

Holla's,  or  Mha'rSj  with  a  strength  of  41,740,  are  found 
throughout  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Karndtaks,  Telangs, 
and  Mardthds.  The  first  two  eat  together  and  intermarry  but  not 
with  the  third.  They  are  generally  tall,  strong,  and  dark.  They  hold  , 
a  low  position  among-  Hindus,  their  touch  iDeing  thought  to  defile. 
The  men  shave  the  head  except  a  long  tuft  on  the  erown  and  weai* 
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wliiskers  and  moustache.      The  Karud,taks  speak  K^narese,  the 
Mardth^s  Mardthi,  and  the  Telangs  Telugu.      They  are  dirty  in 
their  habits,  fairly  temperate  and  thrifty,  but  revengeful..    They  are 
notable  for  their  want  of  reverence  for  Brahmans  and  Brahmanic 
gods,  for  the  looseness  of  their  morals,  and  for  their  worstip  of  evil 
spirits.     They  are  village  servants,  watchmen,  boundary  markers, 
treasure-carriers,   escorts,   removers   of'  dead  animals,    drummers, 
and  bugle  and  horn  blowers.  In  large  villages  they  guard  the  village 
door,  keep  a  muster  of  all  persons  entering  or  leaving,  and  after 
the  door    is  locked   take  the  keys   to  the  headman.     They  also 
guard  the  stackyard  during  harvest  time,  attend  to  travellers  in 
the  name  of  the  village,  letting  them  know  where  they  can  buy 
food,   and  supplying  them  with  grass  and  firewood.     They  also 
attend  Government  officials  and  carry  messages.     In  spite  of  the 
lowness  of  their  caste  they  have  considerable  power  in  the  village, 
their    decision    being   generally   accepted   in  boundary   disputes. 
Besides  working  as  village  servants  they  are  husbandmen,  labourers, 
and  weavers  of  coarse  cloth.   They  take  service  in  the  Bombay  army 
and  are  employed  as  constables.    Their  houses  are  small,  either  tiled 
or  thatched,  and  with  wattle  and  daub  walls.     Their  staple  food  is 
Indian  millet  bread  eaten  with  a  preparation  of  chillies  and  salt, 
On  holidays,  marriages,  and  other  ceremonies  they  eat  rice,  fish,  and 
flesh.     They  also  eat  the  flesh  of  dead  cattle  and  drink  liquor  of 
which   they  are   excessively    fond.     The  men  wear  a  loincloth,  a 
waistcloth  or  short  trousers,  a  waistcoat,  and  roll  a  scarf  round  the 
head;  the  women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice.     The  Holias  worship 
Satvdi  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  and  name  their 
children  on  the  same  day.     They  marry  their  girls  before  they  come 
of  age.     A  Chalvddi  is  called  to  the  marriage  to  sound  his  ladle  and 
bell,  and  in  return  receives  rice,  a  cocoanut,  and  a  few  copper  coins. 
They  allow  widow  marriage,  the  children  by  the  first  husband  being 
left  to  his  relatives.     They  practise  polygamy.     They  bury  their 
dead  and  mourn  ten  days.     On  the  third  day  after  death  they  go 
with  a  ball  of  rice  mixed  with  curds  to  the  burying  ground,  and 
burning  incense  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased  was  buried  place 
the  ball  on  it  and  do  not  go  home  until  the  ball  has  been  , touched 
by  a  crow.     They  perform  anniversary  ceremonies  on  the  fifth  of 
Bhddrapad  or   August- September.     Their    chief    goddesses   are 
Lakshmi,  Mdrvir,  and  Yellamma.      The  fair  and  sacrifice  described 
in,  the  Carpenters'  account  as  a  rule  is  not  held  unless  the  Mhars  ■ 
Elrst  sacrifice  a  buffalo  to  Lakshmi.     Brahmans  do  not  officiate  at 
;heir  houses,  but  are  consulted  as  to  the  lucky  moment  for  marriage 
md  other  ceremonies.     They  fast  only  once  in  the  year  on  the 
:ull-moon  oiPaush  that  is  December -January.     The  Holies  make 
jilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  Yellamma  at  Saundatti  in  Belgaum 
vhere  a  fair  is  held  on  the  fifteenth  lunar  day  of  Mdrgashirsha  or 
!fovember- December.     They  have  a  teacher  or  guru  of  their  own 
;aste  who  lives  in  Kolhdpur ,   He  supports  himself  by  begging  among 
lis  own  people.    His  office  is  hereditary  and  when  he  visits  a  village 
(he  HoMs  of  the  place  defray  his  expenses  so  long  as  he  stays  with 
hem.     As  a  parting  fee  he  is  paid  28.  &d.  (Es.  \\).     The  Holias  do 
lot  send  their  boys  to  school,  neither  do  they  take  to  new  pursuits. 
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La'ds,  with  a  strength  of  1024/  are  found  all  over  the  districl 
They  claim  to  be  Kshatriyas  of  the  solar  race  and  wear  the  sacrec 
thread.      They  are  divided  into  Brahmakshatri  Ldds,  Sav  L^ds 
Halvekari  L^ds,  and  K^it  Lads,  who   do  not   eat,  together  no: 
intermarry.     Lads  are  dark  and  strong,  the  men  wearing  the  top-knoi 
and    moustache  and  looking    like     Mar^thas. ,   The    women    an 
small,  fair,    and    good-looking.     Their    home  tongue    is  Marathi 
They  are  a  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty,  and  hospitable  people,  bul 
hot-tempered.     They  follow  various  callings.     They^  are  betel-leaJ 
sellers,    grain   merchants,    makers    and  sellers    of  attar  of    roses 
and    pastils,  .husbandmen,    and    at  Belgaiim  and  Athni  mutton- 
sellers.     The     goat    or    sheep    is    slaughtered  by    a    Musalindi 
mulla,  who  makes  it   stand  facing  the  south,  repeats  some  texts 
from  the  Kordn,  and  cuts  its  throat.     He  is  paid  ^d.  (^  anna)  foi 
each  goat  or  sheep.     They  claim  mutton-selling  as  one  of  theii 
hereditary  callings.     They  own  good  strong  and  plain  hoases.    Thej 
drink  liquor  both  country  and  foreign,  and  eat^fish  and  the  flesh  oi 
sheep  and  goats,  hares,  and  fowls.     Their  staple  food  is  rice,  Indiau 
millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables.     They  dress  like  Mar^tMs,  bul 
their  customs  differ  in  some  respects.    They  gird  their  boys  with  the 
sacred  thread  before, they  are  ten  years  old  without,  performing  any 
ceremony.     They  have  no  rule  that  a  girl  should  be  married  before 
she  is  of  age.     The  boy's  father  has  to  pay  the  girl's  father  not 
more  than  £5  (Rs  50) .     Brahmakshatri  and  Sav  L^ds  do  not  allow 
widow  marriage  ;  the  others  do.     Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  such  of 
them  as  cannot  afford  to  burn  their  dead,  bury  them.     They  mourn 
ten  days  and  on  the  third  day   place  cooked  rice  and  milk  on  some 
open  spot,  and  after  it  is  touched    by   a   crow   they   return  home 
satisfied  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  at  peace.     On  the  eleventh 
day  after  a  death  they  worship  a  silver  plate  with  an   embossed 
mask  of  the  deceased  and   feast  relations  and  friends  including  the 
four  corpse-bearers.     Their  chief  god  is  the  sun,  but   they,  worship 
Venkoba,  Khandoba,   and  the  goddess  Tulja  Bhavani.      After    a 
marriage  they  perform  the  gondhal  dance  in  honour  of  Khandoba, 
and  in  honour  of  Bhavani  they  kill  a  goat  and  sacrifice  it  to  her 
after  burning  its  hair.     They  also  observe  the  Oopdl  feast,  when  on 
certain  days   of  the  week  they  go  begging  in  gangs,  and  cook 
and  eat  together  the  grain  .they  collect.    Their  priests  are  the  ordinary 
Maratha  Brdhmans,  whom  they  respect.     They  have  no  headman 
and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.    "  Some  send  their  boys 
to  school  till  they  can  read  and  write  a  little  and  cast  accounts. 
Though  not  a  rising  people  they  earn  enough  for  their  ordinary 
expenses. 

Ma'ngS  or  Ma'digers,  with  a  'strength  of  .16,849,  are  found 
throughout  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Mddigerus,  Mochi 
Madigerus,  and  Md,ng  Rauts,  who  do  not  eat  together  or  intermarry. 
They  are  dark,  strong,  and  regiilar  featured,  and  their  head 
hair  is  black  and  thick.  The.  men  shave  the  head  except  the 
top-knot,  and  wear  the  moustache  and  whiskers,  but  not  the  ^beard. 
The  home  tongue  ojf  the  Karndtak  Mdngs  is  Kdnarese  and  of 
the  Telangs  Telttgu.  They  are  hardworking,  -cunning,  passionate, 
and  revengeful.    They  rank  as  the    lowest    of  Hindus  and  will 
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take  food  from  all  except  Bhangis.  They  are  leather-rope  and 
shoemakers,  musicians,  executioners,  and  catfcle-gelders.  Some  of 
them  are  village  watchmen,'husbandmen,  and  labourers.  The  Eauta 
are  leech-sellers  whose  special  calling  has  made  them  a  separate 
class.  They  lire  in  tiled  or  thatched  huts  and  eat  pork  but  not 
beef.  They  also  eat  the  flesh  of  dead  animals  and  drink  liquor. 
They  are  great  eaters  and  their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet  ndcfini 
or  sdvi,  split  pulse,  and  chillies.  They  occasionally  eat  rice.  They 
name  their  children  either  on  the  ninth  or  the  eleventh  day  after 
birth.  The  parents  arrange  for  the  marriage  of  their  children,  the 
boy's  father  having  to  pay  the  girl's  father  £2  4s.  to  £3  (Rs.  22-30). 
Their  marriage  ceremony  is  simple  and  lasts  for  only  one  day.  The 
ceremony  is  performed  by  a  woman  of  the  caste  who  knows  the 
formula.  This  woman  is  not  called  by  any  particular  name  nor  is 
any  woman  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Any  goodnatured 
experienced  elderly  woman  is  chosen  at  the  time  from  among  the 
guests.  They  have  no  special  marriage  songs  but  sing  those  which 
are  used  on  other  merry  occasions.  Soon  after  the  guests  are  met 
bhe  woman  who  is  to  conduct  the  Ceremony  is  chosen ;  she  makes  the 
pair  sit  on  a  blanket  face  to  face  when  a  cloth  is  held  between  them 
md  a  song  is  sung.^  When  the  song  is  over  grains  of  rice  are  thrown 
Dn  the  heads  of  the  boy  and  girl ;  the  marriage  coronet  or  bashing  is 
tied  to  their  brows  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.  A  feast  to  the 
jaste  people  ends  the  ceremony.  The  husband  sometimes  makes  the 
ivife  a  present  of  not  more  than  £1  (Rs.  10).  They  allow  widow 
narriage,  the  children  of  the  first  husband  being  given  to  his  relations. 
Second  marriages  are -simple.  A  caste  meeting  is  called  and  before 
;he  assembled  people  the  widow  agrees  to  marry  the  man,  and  the 
nan  expresses  his  willingness  to  marry  the  widow.  They  either 
jury  or  bum  the  dead,  and  mourn  eleven  days.  They  feast  their 
jastenien  on  the  third  day,  the  entertainment  costing  about  4s.  (Rs.  2). 
The  expenses  on  the  day  of  the  death  are  not  more  than  Is.  (8  as.). 
They  are  religious,  and  worship  goddesses  more  than  gods.  The 
lames  of  their  chief  goddesses  are  Lakshmi,  Tulja  Bhavani,  and 
fellamma.  They  are  said  not  to  believe  in  or  practise  divination, 
loothsaying,  or  witchcraft.  They  have  no  special  holidays,  lucky  or 
mlucky  numbers,  sights,  and  events,  but  consult  the  ordinary 
Brdhmans.  They  have  no  headman,  and  settle  disputes  at  meetings 
if  the  caste.  Adidtery  is  punished  with  loss  of  caste,  but  the  offender 
s  re-a,dmitted  if  he  repents  and  begs  for  pardon.  They  do  not 
end  their  boys  to  school,  neither  do  they  take  to  new  pursuits. 
sTone  of  them  hare  entered  the  Government  service  as  soldiers. 
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'  One  of  the  commonest  -wedding  songs  runs  as  follows :  Rub  tunneric,  women, 
a  my  Wag's  daughter ;  rub  the  well-omened  turmeric  on  my  sister,  the  wife  of  one 
'ho  rules  justly.  Clothe,  women,  the  daughter  of  Shri  the  goddess  of  wealth  and 
ie  wife  ofa  king,  in  a  princess'  gairment.  Dress,  women,  auspiciously  the-wife 
■ho  is  like  Subhadra,  the  wife  of  the  five  PAndavs.  Bind,  women,  the  strings  of 
[jwers  on  the  head  of  the  beaiitifiil  daughter.  Bind,  women,  auspiciously  the 
;ringS  of  flowers  on  the  head  of  the  wife  of  the  leader  of  an  army.  Put,  women, 
le  bodice  onmylndra's  daughter  and  wife  of  a  king;  put,  women,  the  bodice 
ISpiciously  on  the  wife  and  my  sister.  Bub,  women,  the  red-powderon  my 
idia'a  daughter ;  rub,  women,  auspiciously  red-powder  on  the  wife  of  a  king,  my 
ster. 
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They  earn  enougli  to  maintain  themselves,  but  their  savings  are 
swallowed  in  heavy  marriage  expenses.     They  are  a  poor  people. 

^According  to  the  1881  census,  Belgaum  Musalma'ns  numbered 
66,200  or  7*66  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  The  Musalmdn 
section  of  the  Belgaum  population  includes  thirty-eight  classes,  of 
whom  ten  intermarry  and  are  separate  in  little  more  than  in  name, 
and  twenty-eight  form  distinct  communities  marrying  only  among 
themselves.  The  classes  who  intermarry  belong  to  two  groups, 
four  general  divisions,  Syeds,  Shaikhs,  Moghals,  and  Pathans, 
and  six  local  divisions,  of  whom  two  Attdrs  or  perfumers  and  Manyars 
or  dealers  in  hardware  are  traders,  three  Kalaigars  or  tinsmiths 
Kharadis  or  wood-turners  and  N^lbands  or  farriers  are  craftsmen, 
and  one  Baidaras  are  servants. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  separate  communities  who  marry  among 
themselves,  six  are  of  outside  and  twenty-one  are  of  local  origin. 
The  six  of  outside  origin  are  Bohords  and  Mehmans  from  Gujard,t 
and  Cutchj  Labbeys  from  the  Malabar  Coast;  and  Mukeris,  6d,o- 
kasabs,  and  Kdkars  from  Maisur,  the  first  four  classes  being  traders, 
the  fifth  craftsmen,  and  the  last  servants  and  labourers.  Of  the 
twenty-one  classes  of  local  origin  one  is  a  special  community  of  Gair- 
Mahadis ;  two  are  traders  BaghbAns  or  fruiterers  and  Tdmbolis  or 
betel-leaf  sellers ;  two  are  dealers  in  animals,  Kan  jars  or  poultry  and 
egg  sellers  and  Pendharis  or  pony-hirers ;  eight  are  craftsmen, 
Bojgars  or  millet  beer  brewers,  Gaundis  or  bricklayers,  Jharakars  or 
dust-sifters,  LddkaBd,bs  also  known  as  SuMnis  or  mutton-butchers, 
Momins  or  weavers,  PatVagars  or  silk  tassel  twisters,  Pinjdras  or  cotton 
carders,  and  Sikalgars  or  armourers ;  four  are  servants,  Bhatyaras  or 
cooks,  Dhobis  or  washermen,  HaMlkhors  or  scavengers,  and  Pakhdlis 
or  watermen;  and  four  are  musicians  performers  or  players,  Darveshis 
or  tiger-showmen,  Gd,rodis  or  jugglers,  Kasbails  or  dancing-girls,  and 
Taschis  or  kettle-drummers.  Of  the  four  general  divisions,  Syeds,* 
Shaikhs,  Moghals,  and  Pathans,  the  Moghals  are  a  very  small  body.- 
The  other  three  divisions  include  large  numbers  and  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  district.  They  are  probably  the  descendants  of  local 
Hindus  who  on  embracing  Islam  took  the  title  Shaikh  or  Pathan 
in  honour  of  the  religious  or  the  military  leader  under  whom  they 
were  converted.  At  the  same  time  almost  all  claim,  and  probably 
most  of  them  claim  with  right,  to  have  some  strain  of  foreign  or  of 
Upper  Indian  blood.  The  earliest  foreign  element  was  the  traders, 
especially  the  horse-dealers,  the  religious  leaders,  and  above  all  the 
mercenaries  and  military  adventurers  who,  before  the  beginning  of 
Musalmdn  power  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  found 
their  way  to  the  courts  of  the  early  Hindu  kingsof  the  Deccan  and 
the  Kamatak.  The  first  large  arrival  of  foreign  Musalm^iis  was 
probably  the  Turki  and  North  Indian  troops  who  accompanied  the 
armies  of  AUa-nd-din  Khilji  in  their  conquests  in  the  Deccan  duriijg 
tiie  first  twenty  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  second-  Central 
Asian  and  North  Indian  element,  no  doubt  resulted  from  the  con-- 
quests  of  Mubdrik  Khilji  in  1318  and  of  Muhammad  Tughlik  in 
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1S28..  In  1347  the  establishment  of  the  independent  Bahmani 
dynasty  severed  the  connection  between  the  Deocan  and  the  north. 
The  result  was  to  introduce  through- the  Konkan  and  Kanara  ports  a 
strain  of  Persian,  Arab,  and  East  African  blood.  The  number  of  these 
foreigners  who  reached  the  Karnd,tak  was  small,  until  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Karnatak  was  conquered  by  Bijapur. 
Except  a  few  who  can  trace  their  descent  from  some  early  religious 
leaders  the  memory  of  these  early  Musalmdn  settlers  has  disappeared. 
Almost  all  the  classes  who  admit  their  descent  from  local  Hindus 
trace  their  conversion  to  one  of  three  great  spreaders  of  IsMm,  the 
Emperor  Aurangzeb  who  ruled  the  South  Deccan  from  1687  to  1707, 
Haidar  Ali  who  ruled  Maisur  from  1763  to  1782,  and  Haidar's  son 
Tipu  who  ruled  Maisur  from  1782  to  ISOO.i 

Except  the  Memans  who  speak  Cutchi  and  the  Bohords  who 
speak  Gujarati  at  home,  almost  all  Musalmans,  both  villagers  and 
tow'nspeople,  speak  Hindustani  with  a  mixture  of  Marathi  and 
Kdnarese  words. 

The  village  Musalmdns  as  a  rule  are  tall,  sturdy,  and  dark,  but 
the  large  eyes,  fair  skin,  and  high  features  of  many  of  the  towns- 
people point  to  a  strain  of  northern  or  of  western  blood.  Musal- 
mdns  of  all  classes  take  at  least  two  meals  a  day.  They  breakfast 
about  ten  in  the  morning  on  wheat  or  millet-bread  and  pulse  and 
vegetables,  and  if  rich  on  mutton  j  they  sup  about  eight  in  the 
evening  on  millet  and  pulse,  and  in  some  of  the  richer  families  on 
wheat  and  rice  and  mutton  or  vegetables.  Some  of  the  richer, 
classes,  and  almost  all  husbandmen,  have  three  meals,  the  richer 
breakfasting  on  tea,  wheat-bread,  milk,  and  eggs  ;  and  the  iusband- 
nien  taking  a  cold  breakfast  about  seven,  a  midday  meal  in  the 
fields,  and  a  supper  on  reaching  home  in  the  evening.  The  field- 
working  Musalmdns  are  very  fond  of  chillies  and  onions  which  in 
many  cases  take  the  place  of  a  relish  or  curry.  In  a  husband- 
man's family  of  four  persons  four  to  six  pounds  of  chillies  are  used 
every  month.  The  rich  give  costly  public  dinners  at  which  the  chief 
dishes  are  hiryani  and  jarda.  Biryani  is  a  dish  of  mutton,  clarified 
butter,  rice,  cardamoms,  cloves,  black  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  fresh 
ginger  or  saffron;  jarda  is  a  sweet  dish  of  rice,  clarified  butter,  sugar, 
almonds,  saffron,  and  other  spices.  A  dinner  at  which  both  of  these 
dishes-  are  given  costs  about  £3  10s.  (Es.  35)  for  a  hundred  guests. 
Among  the  middling  classes  and  the  poor  the  chief  dish  at  public 
dinner  is  apuldo  of  boiled  rice  and  clarified  butter  eaten  with  ddlcha 
or  pulse  and  mutton  curry  j  a,  puldo  dinner  costs  £1  10s.  to  £2  10s. 
(Rs.  15-  25)  for  every  hundred  guests.  Many  rich  families  eat 
mutton  daily,  and  most  have   mutton  either  once  a  week,  or  at 
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1  Of  twenty  classes  who  admit  a  Hindu  origin,  fourteen,  Attars  or  perfumers, 
BhigvAna  or  gardeners,  Bhatydras  or  cooks,'  Bojgars  or  brewers,  Gaundis  or  masons, ' 
Jhirakaris  or  dust-washers,  KaHigars  or  tinsmiths,  Kharadis  or  wood-turners,  Manydra 
or  hardware  dealers,  NAlbandsor  farriers,  PatvAgars  or  tassel-makers,  PinjdrAs  or 
cotton  teasers,  Sikligars  or  armourers,  aiid  TAmbolis  or  betel-sellera  trace  their 
conversion  to  Aurangzeb  (1687  - 1707) ;  three,  Baidaras  or  Bedars,  Dhobis  or  washermen, 
and  HaUlkhors  or  scarengers,  trace  their  conversion  to  Haidar  AJi  (1763-1782) ;  and 
three,  Kanjars  or  poulterers,  Sultinis  or  butchers,  and  Pakh^lis  or  watermen  to  Tipu  , 
(1782-1800). 
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special  dinnerSj  or  on  the  Ramzan  and  Bakar  Id  or  Bull  festival. 
!Except  Boliords,  MelinianSj  and  members  of  the  four  main  divisions, 
almost  all  Belgaum  Musalm^ns  prefer  mutton  to  beef,  and  many  of 
the  local  communities,  especially  the  mutton-butchers  and  the' 
fruiterers,  will  on  no  account  touch  beef.  Buffalo  beef  is  considered 
unwholesome  and  is  avoided  by  all.  Fowls  and  eggs  are  generally 
used  by  the  rich  and  by  the  poor  when  tbey  entertain  friends  and 
relations,  and  whe.n  they  sacrifice  to  any  Hindu  god  or  Musalm^n- 
saint.  Pish,  both  dry  and  fresh,  is  eaten  by  all  without  objection. 
The  staple  food  of  all  classes  is  grain  and  pulse.  Among  the  rich  and 
well-to-do,  perhaps  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  grains 
in  ordinary  use  are  wheat,  Indian  millet,  rice,  and  pulse-;  the 
remaining  eighty  per  cent  use  Indian  millet,  millet,  and,  pulse.  The 
monthly  cost  of  food  in  a  rich  Musalmdn  family  of  five  varies  from 
£3  to  £6  (Rs.  30-60) ;  in  a  middle-class  family  from  £1  10s.  to  £2 
(Rs.  15-20);  and  in  a  poor  family  from  10s.  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10).- 
Water  is  the  only  beverage  drunk  by  all  classes  of  Musalmans. - 
Milk  is  taken  with  tea  or  coffee  by  the  rich  or  with  bread  in  the 
morning.  In  spite  of  the  religious  rules  against  its  use,  country 
liquor  is  largely  drunk,  and  in  some  villages  even  sold  by 
Musalmdns.  On  account  of  their  cost  imported  wines  and  spirits 
are  little  used.  Of  intoxicating  drugs,  bhdng  or  gdnja  that  is  hemp 
leaves,  charas  also  made  from  hemp  leaves,  and  madnt  small  balls 
made  of  bd,bul  leaf  ashes  soaked  in  opium  water,  are  largely  used  by 
servants  and  beggars.  Of  other  stimulants  and  narcotics  tobacco  is 
smoked  by  almost  all  either  in  the  form  of  cigarettes  rolled  in  plan- 
tain leaves,  or  in  pipes,  and  in  the  form  of  snuff  by  some  old  men 
of  the  trading  classes.  Opium  is  occasionally  used  by  servants  and 
beggars. 

Except  the  men  of  the^four  leading  divisions  of  Musalmdns  who 
wear  the  Musalmd,n  turban,  coat,  shirt,  waistcoat,  and  trousers,  the 
men  of  almost  all  classes  dress  in  the  Hindu  style.  The  men  wear 
indoors  a  headscarf  or  a  skull  cap,  a  shirt  or  a  waistcoat,  and  a 
waistcloth.  Out  of  doors,  if  rich  on  all  occasions,  and  if  middle- 
class  or  poor  on  festive  occasions  or  holidays,  they  put  on  a  Hindu- 
shaped  turban  either  twisted  or  loosely  wound,  a  coat,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes.  The  whole  of  the  every-day  dress  is  made  of  cotton,  but 
for  festive  or  ceremonial  occasions  almost  all  have  a  silk  turban,  a 
silk-bordered  waistcloth,  and  a  silk  handkerchief.  They .  generally 
have  their  turbans  dyed  on  the  Ramzan  or  Bakar  Id  festivals. 
Except  the  Pirzddas  or  religious  teachers  and  the  Syeds,  who  prefer 
green  or  white,  the  usual  colour  of  the  turban  is  red,  yellow,  or 
orange.  A  rich  man's  wardrobe  is  worth  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-200) 
and  his  yearly  clothes  charges  vary  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30);  a 
middle-class  man's  wardrobe  is  worth  £3  to  £5  (Rs.  30-50)  with 
a  yearly  cost  of  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20),  and  a  poor  man's  wardrobe 
is  worth  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20)  with  a  yearly  cost  of  10s.  to  15s. 
(Rs.5-7^). 

Women  of  almost  all  classes  wear  the  Hindu  robe  or  sddi  generally 
eight  yards  long  by  a  yard. and  a  quarter  broad,  and  a  bodice  or 
choU  covering  the  back  and  fastened  in  a  knot  under  the  bosom 
with  short  tight-fitting  sleeves  covering  tlie  upper  arm  only..    When 
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the  women  of  the  four  main  divisions  go  out  of  doors  they  cover 
themselves  with  a  white  sheet,  and  the  Bohora  women  shroud 
themselves  in  a  large  black  chintz  or  silk  cloak  which  falls  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  feet  leaving  a  gauze  opening  for  the  eyes. 
Other  Musalman  women,  as  a  rule,  appear  in  public  in  the  dress 
which  they  wear  indoors.  Except  on  festive  or  ceremonial  occasions 
almost  all  women  dress  in  cotton.  The  festive  or  ceremonial  dress 
consists  of  one  or  two  sets  of  silk  or  embroidered  robes  called 
pitdmbars  and  bodices.  These  rich  garments  are  given  by  the 
husband  at  marriage  and  generally  last  during  the  whole  of  the 
woman's  life.  A  rich  woman's  ceremonial  dress  is  worth  £10  to  £20 
(Es.  100-200),  and  a  middle  class  or  poor  woman's  £3  to  £8 
(Rs.  30-80).  The  yearly  cost  of  dress  varies  for  a  rich  woman  from 
£2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30),  and  for  a  middle  class  or  poor  woman  from 
£1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20).  Except  courtezans  who  always  wear  shoes 
and  women  of  the  better  class  families  who  wear  embroidered 
broadcloth  slippers  for  a  year  or  two  after  marriage,  Musalman 
women  never  wear  shoes. 

The  men  of  some  of  the  lower  classes,  butchers,  water-carriers,  and 
sweepers,  when  they  can  afford  it,  are  fond  of  wearing  a  large  gold 
ring  in  the  right  ear,  and  a  silver  chain  called  toda  1 J  to  2^  lbs.  C50  to 
100  tolas)  in  weight  on  the  right  ankle.  The  men  of  the  other 
classes  seldom  Wear  any  ornament  except  finger  rings.  All  who  can 
afford  it  are  fond  of  ornamenting  their  boys  with  a  large  thick  gold 
or  silver  neck-ring  called  hansli,  a  pair  of  silver  or  gold  wristlets 
called  kadds,  and  a  pair  of  silver  ankle  chains  or  todds.  Almost 
all  Musalman  women  begin  married  life  with  a  good  store  of 
ornaments.  Their  parents  must  give  them  at  least  one  nosering,  a 
set  of  eight  to  ten  gold  or  silver  earrings,  and  silver  finger  rings  ; 
and  their  husbands  must  invest  in  ornaments  for  the  bridge  as  much 
as  the  amount  of  the  'dowry  which  is  generally  £12  14s.  (Rs.  127). 
Among  the  poorer  classes  a  woman  seldom  keeps  her  full  stock  of 
wedding  jewels.  Most  of  them  disappear  by  degrees  in  meeting 
special  expenses  and  in  tiding  the  family  over  times  of  dear  food  or 
scanty  employment. 

Townsmen  of  the  four  main  divisions  are  fond  of  luxury  and  good 

living.     Their  houses   are  generally  one-storied  with  tiled  roofs. 

Many  of  them  have  a  front  or  back  yard  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall 

five  to  seven  feet  high.     A  few  of  the  better  class  of  houses  have 

walls  of  cut-stone  and  cement,  and  a  framework  of  good  timber. 

But  the  walls  of  most  are  of  rough  stone  and  clay  smeared  with  a 

;   wash  of  cowdung;    the  timber  framework  is  scanty  and   cheap. 

;   Few  houses  have  much  furniture.    Almost  none  have  tables  or  chairs 

'  ;or  other  articles  of  European  pattern.  They  have  a  few  mats  and 

'    carpets,  a  few  low  stools,  a  cot  or  two,  some  quilts  or  blankets,  and 

j  .cooking  and  drinking  vessels.     Some  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do 

'    have  Persian  or  English  carpets  and  China  mats  in  the  sitting  or 

public  room  called  liaithaJc  or  ddlan,  and  large  cushions  or  bolsters 

.laid  against  the  walls  to  lean  on.    The  houses  of  the  rich  and 

well-to-do  generally  contain  five  or  six  rooms,  built  round  a  square 

or  central  yard  which  occasionally  has  a  well  of  drinking  water. 

•  Of  the  five  rooms  the  front  room  is  set  apart  as  a  public  room,  and 
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the.  last  as  a  cook-room ;  the  rest  are  kept  either  as  sleeping  rooms  or 
as  store  rooms.  A  rich  man's  house  built  of  out-stone  and  cement 
with  a, good  timber  frame  costs  £50  to  £300  (Rs.  500-3000)  to 
build  and  10s.  to  16s.  (Rs.  5-8)  a  month  to  hire ;  a  lower,  middle,  or 
poor  man's  house  costs  £10  to  £30  (Rs.  100  -  300)  to  build  and 
Is.  to  4s.  (8  annas  -  Rs.  2)  a  month  to  hire.  Village  houses  are 
built  in  much  the  same  style  as  the  poorer  class  of  town  houses. 
They  have  generally  three  or  four  rooms.  The  front  room,  which  is 
always  the  biggest^  is  set  apart  as  a  cattle-shed ;  the  middle  room  or 
rooms  are  used  for  sleeping  and  for  storing  grain ;  and  the  back  room 
for  cooking.  The  houses  have^  little  furniture,  a  cot  or  two  with 
blanketSj  and  a  few  brass  and  clay  vessels. 

Some  landholders  or  Jagfirtiars  and  rich  traders  keep  one  or  two 
house  servants  and  grooms,  and  pay  them  .8s.  to  16s.  (Rs.  4-8)  a 
month.  With  this  exception  the  only  servants  which  Musalm^na 
employ  are  barbers,  washermen,  and  water-carriers.  These  men  work 
for  several  families.  Bach  family  pays  the  washerman  £1  to  £2 
(Rs.  10-20)  a  year,  the  waterTcarrier-  10s.  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10),  and  the 
barber  8s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  4-6). 

Village  Musalm^ns  are  almost  all  land  or  estate  holders.  Town 
Musalmd,ns  follow  all  callings,  trading  in  piecegoods  and  grain, 
and  taking  timber  contracts,  and  supplying  provisions  to  the 
Commissariat  Department.  Two  callings  forbidden  to  the  faithful 
are  commonly  followed-  by  well-to-do  townsmen,  moneylending 
and  liquor-selling.  Even  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  highest 
religious  faniilies  freely  and  openly  exercise  these  callings.  The 
bulk  of  the  men  of  the  four  main  divisions  are  servants  and 
messengers. 

Except   trading   Bohord,s  and  Mehmans,    and    some    classes  of' 
craftsmen,  the  bulk  of  the  townsmen,  though  clean  and  orderly, 
are  somewhat  idle  and  fond  of  drink  and  goodliving  ;  the  villagers, 
especially  the  husbandmen,  are  hardworking  and  thrifty,  but  untidy 
and  occasionally  somewhat  turbulent. 

Except  traders  and  a  few  craftsmen,  husbandmen,  and  servants 
who  are  well-to-do,  most  town  Musalmdns  are  badly  off.  Some  live 
comfortably  on  their  earnings  though  forced  to  borrow  to  meet 
special  expenses,  while  others  are  pinched  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.  All  but  the  very  richest  suffered  severely  in  the  1876-77 
famine  not  only  from  the  very  high  prices  of  grain,  but  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  demand  for  their  labour  orfor  the  articles  which  they 
produce.  Many  were  forced  to  part  with  the  bulk  of  their  property, 
and  others  incurred  debts  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  pay. 

The  only  specially  Musalmdn  ceremony  which  all  classes  practise 
js  circumcising  their  sons.  Of  other  specially  Musalmdn  rites  the 
main  body  of  Belgaum  Musalmans  observe  the  sacrifice  or  akiha 
ceremony  either  on  the  seventh,  twelfth,  or  fourteenth  day  after  the 
birth  of  a  child,  and  the  initiation  or  Usmilla  that  is  in  God's 
Name  when  the  child  is  four  years  four  months  and  four  days  old. 
The .  mass  of  craftsmen,  husbandmen,  and  labourers  avoid  the 
sacrifice  and  the  initiation  ceremonies  partly  from  ignorance  partly 
from  poverty.    Women  of  all  classes .  are  careful  to  keep  chhati  or 
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the  sixth  day  a£ter  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  to  observe  the  shaving 
or  mundan  of  the  child's  head  on  the  fortieth  day  after  its  birth  or 
when  it  is  a  year  or  two  old.  On  the  shaving  ceremony  they  spend 
large  sums  on  dinners.  A  few  craftsmen  and  labourers  in  a  woman's 
first  pregnancy  hold  a  satvdsa  ceremony  in  the  seventh  month, 
spending  a  little  on  dinners  to  friends  and  relations.  All  classes 
rub  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  turmeric  and  henna ;  and  the 
first  four  Fridays  after  a  marriage,  called _/Mmagiis,  are  kept  as  festive 
days  and  a  little  is  spent  on  dinners  to  friends  and  relations.  The 
new-moon  day  of  the  first  Muharram  after  marriage  is  unlucky  for 
a  married  couple.  They  are  separated  for  a  month,  the  bride  going 
to  her  father's  house  where  the  husband  is  not  allowed  to  see  her  for 
some  days.  On  the  third  day  after  a  death  a  ziarat  or  third  day 
mourning  is  held.  About  seven  in  the  morning  the  mourners  with 
some  friends  and  relations  go  to  the  mosque  and  all  read  the  Kurd,n. 
When-  the  reading  is  over  two  trays  are  handed  round,  one  with 
parched  rice  mixed  with  fruit,  the  other  with  flowers  and  a  cup  of 
scent.  The  parched  rice  and  fruit  are  taken  by  those  present.  Of 
the  flowers  each  picks  one,  dips  it  into  the  scent  cup,  and  puts  it  back 
on  the  tray.  The  flowers  are  afterwards  taken  to  the  grave.  On  the 
tenth  day  a  grand  dinner  is  given  at  a  cost  of  £3  to  £8  (Rs.  30-80), 
and  after  every  tenth  day  for  six  months  the  Kur^n  is  read  and 
prayers  are  offered  to  God  beseeching  him  to  show  pity  to  the  soul 
of  the  dead,  and  alms  are  given. 

Except  members  of  the  four  main  divisions  and  some  servants 
and  traders,  who  teach  their  children  to  read  the  Kuran,  few 
Musalmdius  teach  their  children  any  religious  books.  Almost  all 
are  careful  to  have  their  boys  circumcised  and  to  get  their  marriages 
and  funerals  performed  by  the  kdei,  that  is  the  judge  or  marriage 
registrar,  or  his  deputy.  Though  few  attend  the  mosque  service 
daily,  almost  all  are  careful  to  be  present  at  the  special  services  on 
the  Ramzdn  and  Bakar  Id  festivals.  They  are  also  careful  to  give 
alms  and  to  pay  the  Mzi  his  dues.  Their  religious  officers  are  the 
kdzi  or  judge,  the  mulla  or  priest,  and  the  mtijdva/r  or  beadle.  The 
Jcdzi,  who  under  Musalmdn  rule  was  both  a  criminal  and  civil  judge, 
has  now  no  function  except  to  register  marriages.  The  office  of 
Jcdzi  is  in  most  cases  hereditary,  the  family  holding  some  estate 
granted  by  the  Moghals.  As  marriage  registrar  the  kdzi  is  paid 
5s.  (Rs.  2J)  for  registering  a  marriage,  and  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  1  j)  for 
registering  a  remarriage.  He  is  much  respected  and  his  services  are 
considered  of  high  Value,  Next  in  importance  to  the  Icdzi  comes  the 
mullq/  or  priest  who  is  commonly  ndih  or  deputy  kdzi.  He  is  gene- 
rally a  man  chosen  from  some  poor  family  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  Kurdn  and  of  Urdu,  and  is  deputed  by  the  district  kdzi  to 
register  marriages  in  a  certain  village.  Each  village  has  one  mulla 
or  priest  who  receives  one-fourth  part  of  the  kdzi' a  fee,  that  is  6dS.  to 
2s.  3d.  (4-10  as.)  for  a  marriage  and  3a!.  to  l^d.  (2-5  as.)  for  a 
remarriage.  Besides  these  fees,  the  priest  makes  small  sums  hj  cut- 
ting the  throats  of  goats,  sheep,  and  fowls  with  the  proper  Musalmdn 
purifying  ceremonies.^    He  cuts  the  throats  of  animals  not  only  for 
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Musalmdns  but  for  Hindu  landholders  as  well,  as  they  never  eat  the 
flesh  of  an  animal  which  has  not  been  killed  by  a  mulla.  In  some 
villages,  in  reward  for  this  service,  the  hereditary  nmilla  holds 
land  granted  by  the  villagers  for  his  services.  This  he  generally 
himself  tills.  The  ministrants  or  mvjdvars  are  chiefly  employed  as 
the  guardians  of  the  shrines  of  Musalmdn  saints.  The  office,,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  hereditary  and  holders  occasionally  give  up  the  post  if  they 
find  better  employment.  They  live  either  by  begging  or  on  the  offer- 
ings made  to  the  shrine  of  which  they  have  charge.  They  pray  to 
the  saint  on  behalf  of  all  who  offer  cocoanuts,  sweetmeats,  or  flowers, 
or  who  sacrifice  sheep  or  fowls  at  the  saint's  shrine.  Besides  the 
offerings  which  he  receives  for  the  sainfrthe  mujdvar  is  presented  with 
Id.  to  l^d.  (I  -1  anna)  as  chvraghi  or  lamp-money  which  he  keeps  for 
himself.  Ministrants,  whose  shrines  do  not  yield  enough  to  support 
them,  go  from  village  to  village  begging  in  the  name  of  their  saint, 
and  sometimes  journey  to  Poena  or  to  Bombay  staying  several  months 
and  returning  for  the  yearly  urus  or  fair.  The  spiritual  guides  or 
pirzddds,  that  is  saint-sons,  are  held  in  high  respect.  The  chief  saintly 
families  in  Belgaum  are  the  Bashebans  who  are  descended  from  Pir 
Syed  Umar  Idrus  and  Pir  •  Syed  Muhammed  bin  Syed  Ali  Khatdl. 
The  representatives  of  these  holy  men  live  chiefly  on  the  rents  of 
their  estates  and  by  moneylending.  They  have  no  specially  religious 
character,  and  do  not  attempt  to  gain  converts  to  Isl^m. 

Most  Musalmdns  belong  to  the  sect  of  Sunnis  that  is  they  accept 
the  succession  of  the  four  Imdms,  Abubakar-Sidik,  Umar,  Usman, 
and  Ali.  They  form  a  body  bound  together  by  strong  religious  ties. 
They  worship  in  the  same  mosque,  keep  the  same  holidays, 
perform  the  same  religious  and  social  ceremonies,  and  respect  and 
employ  the  same  kdzis.  Musalmans  who  are  not  members '  of  the 
main  community  of  Sunnis  either  belong  to  the  minor  Musalmdn 
sects  or  to  the  bodies  6f  local  converts  who  have  either  never  given 
up  or  who  have  again  taken  to  Hindu  practices.  The  minor 
Musalmdn  sects  are  represented  in  Belgaum  by  the  Bohords,  people 
of  Gujard/t  origin  who  belong  to  the  Ismaili  branch  of  Shids.  They 
are  known  as  Daudi  Bohords  from  the  name  of  the  pontiff  or  Mula 
Sdheb  whose  claims  in  a  disputed  succession  they  supported.* 
Another  sect  of  some  consequence,  the  Ghair  Mahdis  ■  or  anti- 
Mahdis,  hold  that  the  Mahdi  or  looked  for  Imam  or  leader  has  come. 


1  ShiAs  that  is  holy,  generally  called  rdlijis  or  heretics,  are  the  second  of  the  main 
MusalmAn  sects.  They  reject  three  of  the  four  Sunni  Imdms,  Abubakar-Sidik, 
Umar,  and  Uamdn,  and  in  their  stead  honour  twelve  Imdms  of  whom  the  first  is  ,AU 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.  ShiAs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Mustdlians  and 
IsmaUiana.  The  division  arose  on  the  death  of  the  sixth  Imim,  Jdi^r  Sadik  who  died 
in  1300  (H.  698).  This  pontiff  had  quarrelled  with  his  eldest  son  and  passed  him  over  in 
favour  of  his  younger  son  IsmAUi.  Those  who  supported  the  elder  brother  are  known 
as  Mustdlians  and  those  who  supported  the  younger  brother  as  Ismdilians.  The  chief 
representatives  of  the  MustAlians  are  the  Khojjls  the  followers  of,  H.H.  Agdh  Ali  Sh4h 
KhAn,  and  the  chief  representatives  of  the  Ismiilians  are  the  Ddudi  Bohor^.  The  chief 
points  of  difference  between  Sunnis  and  Shi^s  are  that  the  Sunnis  hold  that  Abubakar, 
Dmar,  and  Usman  were  the  lawful  successors  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  Shids  believe 
that  Ali  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Khaliph^t  and  Was  kept  out  of  his  rights  by  thie 
three  others.  The  ShiAs  leave  out  certain  passages  f tom  the  KurAn  which  they  say 
were  written  by  Usman  ;  and  add  a  chapter  in  praise  of  All  under  the  belief  that  it 
■     ■ ;  by  " 


was  kept  back  by  Usman. 
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Among  the  separate  communities  the  mutton-batchers  or  KasAis^ 
the  betel-sellers  or  Tdmbolis,  and  the  fruiterers  or  Bd,gbans;  have 
such  strong  Hindu  leanings  that  they  do  not  associate  with  other 
Musalmdns.  They  almost  never  come  to  mosque,  eschew  beef, 
keep  Hindu  holidays,  and  openly  worship  and  offer  vows  to  Hindu 
gods.  Almost  all  of  these  special  communities  who  marry  among 
themselves  only,  have  a  union  or  committee  called  jamdt  which 
settles  their  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  community  each 
under  a  head  called  patel  or  chaudhari.  The  headman  is  chosen 
from  among  the  oldest  and  richest  members  of  the  community.  If 
the  majority  of  the  men  of  the  class  agree  the  headman  has  power 
to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  the  caste  rules.  Almost  all  of  these 
distinct  communities  obey  the  ledzi,  and  sometimes  refer  social 
disputes  to  him  for  disposal. 

The  want  of  education,  thrift,  and  forethought  greatly  interferes 
with  the  prospects  of  the  Musalmdns.  Except  the  pushing  well- 
to-do  trading  Memans  and  Bohords,  who  teach  their  boys  MarAthi 
and  Urdu,  not  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  the  Musalmdns  send 
their  boys  to  school.  Eew  learn  English  or  enter  G-overnment  service 
as  clerks. 

Few  Musalmdns  leave  the  district  in  search  of  employment  or  for 
other  causes.  On  the  contrary  a  considerable  number  of  Musalmdns,. 
especially  military  pensioners,  are  drawn  to  settle  at  Belgaum  by  the, 
cheapness  of  provisions,  the  pleasantness  of  the  climate,  and  because 
of  the  openings  for  emjdoyment  which  the  presence  of  so  large  a  body 
of  troops  causes.  The  ten  classes  that  form  the  main  body  of 
Musalmdns,  who  intermarry  and  are  separate  in  little  more  than  in 
name,  include,  besides  the  four  general  divisions  of  Syeds  Shaikhs 
Moghals  and  PathAns,  six  small  communities  of  whom  two  are 
shopkeepers.  Attars  or  perfume-sellers  and  Many^rs  or  bangle- 
sellers;  three  are  craftsmen,  KaMigars  or  tinsmiths  Khard,dis  or- 
wood-turners  and  Ndlbands  or  farriers;  and  one,  the  Bedras,,  are. 
servants. 

Syeds  or  Pirza'da'S,  also  known  as  Mashaiks,  number  about 
a  thousand,  and  claim  desoeiit  chiefly  from  two  Belgaum  saints, 
Syed  Muhammad  bin  Syed  Ali  Katali  known  as  Katalwali  or  Saint 
Katal,  and  Syed  Umar  Idrus  Basheban,  Both  of  these  men  came 
from  Arabia  as  niissionaries  during  the  rule  of  the  Adilshdhi  kings 
of  Bij^pur  (]  489  - 1686) .  They  hold  estates  wMch  were  granted  to. 
them  by  the  Bijapur  kings  and  the  Moghal  emperors.  Though 
mixture  of  blood  has  greatly  changed  their  appearance,,  these  Syeds 
trace  their  origin  to  Ali  and  Patima  the  son-in-law  and  daughter  of 
the  Prophet..  The  men  take  the  word  Syed. that  is  holy,  or  Mir  that 
is  head,  before,  and  Shdh  that  is  king,  after  their  'names ;  and  the 
women  add  Bibi  to  theirs.  Their  home  speech  is  Hindustani  The 
men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  well-built,' strong,,  and  fair.  They 
shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  white  or  green 
turban  or  a  headscarf,  a  long  coat,  a  shirt,,  a  waistcoat,  and  loose 
trousers.  The  women,  who  are  either  tall  or  middle-sized  and 
refined,  with  arched  eyebrows,  long  straight  nose,  full  limbs,  and 
fair  skin,  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.     They  do  not  appear 
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in  public,  and  perform  no  work  except  minding  the  house.  Both 
men  and  women  are  neat  and  tidy  in  their  habits.  The  rich  are 
landlords  or  jdgirdwrs,  traders,  and  commissariat  contractors;  the 
poor  are  soldiers,  constables,  messengers,  and  servants.  Though 
hardworking,  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  luxurious  and  intemperate 
way  of  living.  Most  of  them  are  well-to-do  and  not  scrimped  for 
food.  As  a  rule  they  marry  among  themselves  but  they  occasionally 
give  their  daughters  to  Shaikhs  of  high  family.  Their  customs  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  other  Musalmans.  They  follow  the  regular 
Tidzi  and  eipploy  liim  in  their  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies.  In 
religion  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school.  Most  of  them  are 
religious,  but  the  bulk  of  the  young  men  are  careless  about  saying 
their  prayers.  They  take  much  interest  in  teaching, their  children 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Mar^thi,  and  of  late  some  have  begun  to  send 
their  boys  to  English  schools. 

Shaikhs,  that  is  Elders,  are  found  in  large  numbers  throughout 
the  district.  They  are  of  two  main  branches,  the  Sidikis  who 
trace  their  descent  to  Ababakr  Sidik  the  father-in-law,  and  the 
Parukis  who  trace  their  descent  to  Umeral-Paruk  the  son-in-law  of 
the  Prophet  Muhammad.  Besides  those  who  may  have  some  strain 
of  foreign  blood  many  local  converts  have  received  the  title  of 
Shaikh  from  the  masters  who  induced  them  to  embrace  IsMm. 
Their  appearance  and  dress  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  Syeda 
and  like  them  their  home  speech  is  Hindustdni.  The  men  take  the 
word  Shaikh  or  elder  before,  and  the  women  the  word  Bibi  or  lady 
after  their  names.  Their  women,  like  Syed  women,  do  not  appear  in 
public  or  do  any  work  except  managing  the  house.  Both  men  and 
women  are  neat  and  clean.  They  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and 
hospitable.  The  rich  are  traders  and  landlords  or  jdgirddrs,  a.nd 
the  poor  are  soldiers,  constables,  servants,  and  messengers.  A  few 
are  rich  and  well-to-do,  but  inost  are  poor  and  in  debt.  They' 
marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  any  of  the  ordinary  classes 
of  Musalmdns,  from  whom  they  do  not  differ  in  manners  or  customs. 
They  obey  the  kdzi  and  have  no  special  headman.  In  religion' they 
are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school.  As  a  class  they,  are  religious,  most 
of  them,  except  the  young,  being  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They 
teach  their  children  Urdu  and  Mardthi,  and  of  Tate  some  have  begun 
to  send  their  boys  to  English  schools. 

Moghals,  the  representatives  of  the  Moghal  invaders  of  the 
Deocan  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  are  found  in 
small  numbers.  The  men  add  Mirza  to  their  names  and  the  women 
Bibi ;  they  speak  Hindustani  and  do  not  differ  in  appearance  or  dress 
from  Syeds  or  Shaikhs.  Both  the  men  and  women  are  neat  and 
clean  and  the  women  neither  appear  in  public  nor  add  to  the  family, 
income.  They  are  hardworking,  but  many  of  them  are  fond  of 
drink  and  few  are-  weli-to-do  or  able  to  save.  They  are  either 
constables,  messengers,  servants,  or  husbandmen.  Except  with 
Syeds,  who  do  not  as  a  rule  give"  their  daughters  to  Moghalg,  they 
marry  with  all  the  main  classes  of  Musalmans,  They  are  Sunnis  of 
the  Hanafi  school,  but  few  are  religious  or  careful  to  say  their 
prayers.     They  obey  the  hdzi  and  their  manners  and  customs  do  not 
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differ  from  those  of  other  regular  Musalm^ns.  They  teach  their 
children  Urdu  and  MarSlthi.  None  have  learnt  English  or  risen  to 
high  position. 

Fatha'ns,  orWABmoBS,  saidto  come  irompaitlma  to  penetrate,  are 
found  in  large-  numbers  throughout  the  district.  They  represent 
the  Afghans  who  came  to  the  Deccan  in  the  service  of  the  Bijdpur 
kings  and  Moghal  emperors.  Some  of  them  are  local  converts  who 
took  the  title  of  Pathto  because  they  joined  Islam  under  the 
patronage  of  some  Afghan  general  or  missionary.  They  speak 
Hindustani  among  themselves  and  Marathi  with  others.  They  are  tall 
or  of  middle  height,  well-made,  strong,  and  dark  or  olive  skinned.  The 
men  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  Mardtha 
turban,  a  short  shirt,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers 
or  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  are  either  tall  or  of  middle  size, 
with  regular  features  and  wheat-coloured  skins,  wear  the  Hindu  robe 
and  bodice.  They  neither  appear  in  public  nor  add  to  the  family 
income.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  tidy  in  their  habits. 
They  are  soldiers,  constables,  messengers,  servants,  and  husbandmen. 
Though  hardworking,  many  of  them  are  fond  of  smoking  hemp  and 
drinking  fermented  millet  beer  or  hcija,  and  palm-spirit.  As  a  class 
they  are  badly  off,  many  of  them  being  in  debt.  They  marry  among 
themselves  or  with  any  of  the  main  Musalmdn  divisions.  Except  the 
villagers  who  abstain  from  the  use  of  beef  and  offer  vows  to  Hindu 
gods,  their  manners  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
Musalmans.  They  are  Sunnia  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  few  of  them 
are  religions  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  teach  their  boys 
Urdu  ■  and  Marathi,  and  of  late  some  have  begun  to  send  their 
children  to  Government  schools  to  learn  English.  None  have  risen  to 
any  high  position. 

Atta'rs  or  Pbektmees,  local  converts  from  the  Hindu  class  of 
the  same  name,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  some  of  the  larger 
towns.  According  to  their  own  account,  they  were  converted  to 
Islam  by  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  (1687-1707).  Their  home  tongue  is 
Hindustdni,  but  with  Hindus  they  speak  Mardthi  and  Kanarese 
fluently.  The  men  who  are  middle-sized,  well-made,  and  dark  or  olive 
skinnedj  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  Mardtha 
turban  or  headscarf,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  tight  trousers  or  a 
waistcloth.  Their  women,  who  are  of  middle  size,  delicate,  with 
good  features  and  of  a  wheat  colour,  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and 
bodice,  appear  in  public,-  but  except  when  they  grow  elderly  do  not 
help  the  men  in  selling  perfumes.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat 
and  clean  in  their  habits.  They  are  attars  or  perfume-sellers  and  find 
a  fairly  constant  demand  for  their  wares.  They  sell  several  sorts 
of  perfumes  and  tooth-powders,  chiefly  extracts  of  rose,  jessamine, 
and  other  flowers,  at  prices  varying  from  2s.  to  £1  (Rs.l  - 10)  the  tola 
of  f  ths  of  an  ounce  ;  frankincense  or  agarbatti  at  one  to  two  shillings 
(8  as.-Re.  1)  the  pound;  aloewood  or  argaja  at  one  to  two  shillings 
the  tola  ;  dentrifice  or  missi  at  Is.  (8  ans.)  the  pound;  red-powder  or 
Jmnku  at  one  shilling  (8  as.)  the  pound ;  red  thread  or  ndda  for 
women's  hair-nets  at  Is.  (8  as.)  the  pound;  and  the  thread  garlands 
or  sahelUs  which  are  worn  during  the  Muharram  festival  at  1  {d.  to 
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Sd.  (1-2  as.)  fhe  pair.  ,  Of  these  articles^  tHe  tooth-powder  or  missi, 
and  the  red-powder  or  kunku,  are  the  only  articles  sold  in  any  large 
quantity.  The  flower  extracts  or  attar,  the  frankincense  oragarhaiti, 
and  the  other  perfumes  are  sold  only  occasionally  to  the  ric^i.  The 
thread  garlands  are  sold  only  during  the  latter  five  of  the  ten  days 
of  the  Muharram  festival,  and  are  bought  by  both  Hindus  and 
Musalm^ns.  Their  yearly  income  does  not  exceed  £50  (Rs.  500). 
Most  have  shops ;  but  some  of  the  poor  hawk  their  wares  from  street 
to  street  or  from  village  to  village.  They  are  hardworking,  thrifty, 
and  sober,  and  some  of  them  are  fairly  well-to-do  and  able  to  save. 
They  do  not  form  a  separate  community  nor  have  they  any  special 
organization.  They  marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  any  of 
the  regular  classes  of  Musalm^ns,  and  have  nothing  peculiar  in  their 
manners  or  customs.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  most  of 
them  fairly  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not 
send  their  children  to  school.  Of  late  some  have  begun  to  teach  their 
boys  Mar^thi  and  Urdu,  but  none  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Manya'rs, '  Dealers  in  hardware  and  glass  bangles,  are  local 
converts,  probably  of  mixed  Hindu  origin.     They  are  found  in  small 
numbers  in  Belgaum  and  other  large  towns.     They  are  said  to  have 
been  converted  by    the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  between   1687   and 
1707.     Their  home  speech  is  Hindustani  and  out  of  doors  Mardthi 
or  Kdnarese.     They  are  tall  or  of  middle  size,  well-made,  and  of  a 
brownish  colour.     The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and 
dress  in  Hindu  fashion  in  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth'. 
The  women,  who  are  like  the  men  in  face,  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and 
bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  their  work.     Both 
men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.     Chinese  and 
European  competition  has  forced  the  Many^rs  to  give  up  making 
glass,  bangles  and  take  to  trading  in  hardware  and  miscellaneous 
articles.  Of  bangles  they  selltwo  kinds  of  Chinese  glass  bangleswhich 
they  buy  from  wholesale  Hindu  dealers  in  Bombay,  a  dearer  bangle  at 
Is.  6d.  (12  as.)  the  dozen  and  a  cheaper  bangle  at  6d.  to  9d.  (4  -  6  as.) 
the  dozen,  and  common  or  country  glass  bangles  at  4ci.  (2^  as.)  the 
dozen.    They  make  and  sell  lac  bracelets  at  9c?.  to  Is.  (6-8  as.)  the. 
dozen.     Of -hardware  they  sell  iron  vessels,  buying  them  cheap  from 
Grhisadi  tinkers  or  wandering  blacksmiths  and  selling  them  at  a  good 
profit  to  Pinjaras  or  cotton-teasers  and  Momins  or  weavers.     They 
buy  cotton  ropes  by  weight  and  sell  them  by  the  yard.     Of  European 
articles  they   sell    match-boxes,    mirrors,    brass    ornaments,    and  ' 
lanterns,  which  they  buy  from  wholesale  Bohora  or  Hindu  merchants. 
Some  of  them  stay  in  their  shops,  and  others  go  to  villages  which 
have  weekly  markets..    When  the  men  are  away  the  women  sit  in 
the  shops  and  sell.     They  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  and, 
though  their  profits  are  small,  they  are  fairly  ofE  and  able  to  save 
for  emergencies.     They  marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  any 
of  the  regular  Musalmdns.     They  have  two.  different  "craft  names  : 
Bangarharas  who  sell  bangles,  and  Manydra  who  deal  in  bangles  and 
hardware.     These  are  not  separate  communities  as  they  intermarry' ,•; 
and  eat  together.     They  have  no  special  organization  and  no  headman 
except  the  kdzi  who  settles  theip  social  disputes.     Their  manners 
and  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  Musalm^ns.     They 
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are  Sunnis  of  tlie  Hanafi  school  but  are  not  religious  or  eareful  to 
say  their  prayers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to 
new  pursuits. 

Kala'igars,  or  Tinsmiths,  probably  local  converts  of  mixed 
Hindu  origin,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Bel  gaum  and  in  some 
other  large  towns.  They  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by 
Aurangzeb  (1687-1707)  and  call  themselves  Shaikhs.  Their  home 
tongue  is  Hindustani,  but  with  Hindus  they  speak  correct  Marathi 
or  Kdnarese.  They  are  middle-sized,  thin,  and  either  dark  or 
olive-coloured.  The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and 
dress  in  a  large  Maratha-like  white  or  red  turban,  a  shirt,  a  tight- 
fitting  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  The 
women,  who  are  like  the  men  in  face,  weart  he  ordinary  Maratha 
robe  and  bodice.  They  do  not  appear  in  public,  and  add  nothing  to 
the  family  income.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their 
habits.  They  are  tinsmiths  by  craft  and  are  hardworking,  but  some 
of  them  are  excessively  fond  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  which  they 
spend  most  of  their  earnings.  They  are  neither  rich  nor  scrimped 
for  food,  but  have  to  borrow  to  meet  special .  expenses.  They  coat 
copper  and  brass  vessels  with  tin  and  work  for  all  classes,  being  paid 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  (12  as. -Ee.l)  for  tinning  a  dozen  vessels.  Their 
employment  is  said  of  late  to  have  declined  as  many  of  the  poorer 
MusalmAns  and  Hindus  are  said  to  have  taken  to  cooking  their  every- 
day food  in  clay  vessels  to  save  the  cost  of  tinning  brass  and  copper. 
Many  are  said  to  have  gone  to  Haidarabad,  Poena,  or  Bombay. 
They  marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  any  of  the  regular 
classes  of  Musalmdns.  They  form  a  well-otganized  body  and  hold 
meetings  to  settle  social  disputes  under  a  headman  or  ehaudhari 
chosen  from  the  oldest  and  most  respected  members.  If  the  majority 
agree,  the  headman  has  power  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  the  class 
rules.  In  other  ways  their  manners  or  customs  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  regular  Musalmdns.  They  obey  the  kdzi  and  employ  him 
at  their  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the 
Hanafi  school,  but  few  of  them  are  religious  or  careful  to  say  their 
prayers.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  teach  them  Mardthi. 
None  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Kharp,'dis,  orWooD-TUENEES,  local  converts  probably  of  the  Sntar 
caste,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum  and  in  other  large 
towns.  They  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by  Aurangzeb.  Among 
themselves  they  speak  Hindustani,  and  Marathi  or  Kdnarese  with 
others.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  size,  well-made,  and  dark. 
They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  either  short  or  full, 
and  dress  in  a  large  red  Maratha  turban,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,, 
and  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  are  like  the  men  in  face,  wear 
the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  They  appear  in  public  and  help  the 
men  in  their  work.  Both  men, and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy  in 
their  habits.  They  are  wood-turners  by  craft,  and  turn  bed-leg?, 
cradles,  and  children's  toys,  and  colour  them  with  red,  yellow,  orange., 
green,  and  blue  lac.  They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty,  and  most  of 
them  are  sober.  They  earn  one  to  two  shillings  (8  as.  -  Ee.  1)  a  day, 
but  their  work  is  so  uncertain  that  many  have  given  up  their  craft 
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and  become  servants  and  messengers  or  gone  to  Bombay  or 
Haidarabad  in  search,  of  work.  They  are  not  well-to-do,  and  live 
from  hand  to  mouth.  They  marry  either  among  themselves  or 
with  any  of  the  regular  classes  of  Musalmdns.  Though  they  form 
a  separate  body,  they  have  no  special  organization  and  no  headmap 
except  the  kdzi  who  settles  their  social  disputes.  Their  customs 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  Miisalmans.  They  are  Sunnis 
of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  say  their 
prayers.  They  do  not  give  their  boys  any  schooling.  On  the 
whole  they  are  said  to  be  a  falling  class. 

Na'Ibands,  or  Faeehes,  probably  local  converts  of  mixed  Hindu 
origin,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  converted  by  Aurangzeb,  and  call  themselves  Shaikhs. 
They  speak  Hindustani  among  themselves  and  Mard,thi  or  Kd,narese 
with  others.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  strong,  and  dark 
or  olive-skinned.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  either  short 
or  full,  and  dress  in  a  Mardtha  turban^  a  shirt,  a  jacket,  and  a  pair 
of  tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  are  of  middle 
size,  well-featured,  and  wheat-coloured,  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and 
bodice,  and  neither  appear  in  public  nor  add  to  the  family  income. 
Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  They 
make  their  living  as  farriers,  shoeing  horses  and  bullocks.  They 
are  hardworking,  but  excessively  fond  of  drink  and  of  smoking 
hemp  or  ganjcC.  Except  a  few,  who  are  fairly  off,  most  are  in  debt. 
They  are  paid  Is.  to  2s.  Qd.  (8  as.-Rs.  IJ)  for  shoeing  a-horse  and 
8d.  to  6c?.  (2-4  as.)  for  shoeing  a  bullock.  They  go  from' house  to 
house  in  search  of  work,  and  some  of  the  poorer  Bit  by  the  roadside 
or  near  places  where  laden  bullock-carts  stop.  Their  work  is 
uncertain  and  they  do  not  earn  more  than  14«.  to  £1  6s.  (Rs.  7-13) 
a  month.  They  marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  any  of  the 
general  classes  of  Musalmans.  They  are  separate  only  in  name.  They 
have  no  class  organization,  and  their  manners  and  customs  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  the  regular  Musalmd,us.  They  obey  the  kazi  and 
through  him  settle  social  disputes.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi 
school  but  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  say  their-  prayers.  They 
teach  their  children  Mardthi,  but  none  teach  them  English.  Besides 
as  Nalbands  some  earn  their  living  as  messengers  and  servants. 

Bedars,  or  Fbaeliss,  Hindu  converts  from  the  local  tribe  of 
Baidarus,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  converted  by  Haidar  Ali  of  Maisur  (1763-1781),  who 
considered  them  among  his  most  trusty  soldiers.  They  are  said  to 
have  come  from  Maisur  to  Belgaum  about  seventy  years  ago.  They 
call  themselves  Khdns.  Their  home  speech  is  Hindustani,  but  with 
others  they  talk  Mardthi  and  Kanarese.  The  men  are  tall  and 
robust,  with  large  eyes,  long  straight  noses,  broad  chests,  with  dark 
or  olive  skins.  Some  shave  the  head;  others  let  the  hair  grow. 
They  wear  long  and  full  beards,  and  dress  in  a  turban,  a  coat,  a  shirt, 
and  tight  trousers.  Their  women,  who  are  either  tall  or  of  middle 
height,  well-made,  with  regular  features  and  fair  skin,  dress  in  the 
Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  They  appear  in  public  but  do  not  add  to 
the  family  income.     Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in 
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their  habits.  They  are  servants  and  messengers.  They  are 
hardworking  but  excessively  fond  of  liquor.  They  are  neither 
well-to-do  nor  scrimped  for  food,  and  on  marriages  and  other 
special  occasions  have  to  borrow.  They  do  not  form  a  separate 
community.  They  marry  with  the  main  body  of  Musalmdns  and  do 
not  differ  from  them  in  manners  and  customs.  They  haye  no  special 
organization  and  no  headman  except  the  regular  kdzi  who  settles 
their  social  disputes.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  are 
generally  religious  and  sometimes  strict  in  saying  their  prayers. 
Some  of  them  teach  their  boys  Marathi,  but  none  teach  them  English, 
None  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Of-  the  twenty-eight   separate  Communities,  the  six   of  outside* 
origin  are  the  Bohords,  Gdokasdbs,  Labbeys,  Memans,  and  Mukeris, 

Bohora's,^  the  only  Shids  in  the  district,  are  found  in  small 
numbers  in  Belgaum.  Originally  partly  Hindu  converts  and  partly 
descendants  of  Arab  and  Persian  immigrants,  they  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Surat  and  Bombay  to  Belgaum  about  forty  years  ago. 
They  are  Ismaili  Shias  in  religion  and  are  known  as  Daudis  from 
Daud,  the  name  of  a  pontifE  or  Mulla  Saheb  whose  claim  they 
supported  in  a  case  of  disputed  succession.  Their  home  speech 
is  Gujardti,  and  with  others  they  speak  Hindustani  or  Marathi. 
They  are  active  and  well-made  with  an  olive  skin  and  regular 
clear-cut  features.  The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  long, 
and  dress  with  considerable  care  and  neatness  in  a  white  tightly  wound 
turban,  a  long  shirt  hanging  to  the  knee,  a  waistcoat,  a  long  overcoat, 
and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  of  white  cloth  or  striped  chintz.  The 
women  are  fair  and  delicate,  with  regular  features.  They  are  very 
clean,  neat,  and  modest  and  are  particularly  fond  of  dyeing  the  soles 
of  their  feet  and  the  palms  of  their  hands  red  with  henna.  They 
appear  in  public  muffled  in  a  long  cloak  from  head  to  foot.  Except 
by  house  work  they  add  nothing  to  the  family  income.  Their  dress  is 
a  petticoat  of  three  or  four  yards  of  silk  or  chintz,  a  headscarf,  and 
a  backless  bodice  with  short  and  tight-fitting  sleeves.  The  large, 
cloak  or  burhha  which  they  wear  out  of  doors  is  made  of  striped 
black  silk  or  cbintz.  They  deal  chiefly  in  Bombay  piecegoods  and 
in  hardware.  They  are  said  to  be  honourable  traders  and  to  have 
a  good  name  for  fair  dealing.  They  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and 
sober,  very  economical,  and  well-to-do.  They  eat  and  drink  with 
other  Mnsalmdns  but  marry  only  among  themselves.  They  have 
a  well-organized  community  with  a  mulla  at  their  head,  the  deputy 
of  the  pontifC  or  chief  mulla  of  Surat,  who  performs  their  marriage^ 
circumcision,  and  death  ceremonies,  and  collects  the  dues  which  they 
are  bound  to  pay  to  the  chief  mmlla^  They  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
dead  a  paper  written  by  the  chief  mulla  playing  the  Almighty  to 
have  pity  on  the  dead  man's  soUP.     Printed  copies  of  this  prayer  are 
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?  The  words  of  this  prayer  are,  I  seek  shelter  with  the  Great  God  and  with  his 
excellent  nature  against  Satan,  who  has  been  overwhelmed  with  stones.  Oh  God,, 
this  slave  of  your's  who  has  died  and  upon  whom  you  have  decreed  death  is  weak 
and  poor  and  needs  your  mercy.  Pardon  his  sins,  be  gracious  to  him,  and  raise  his 
soul  with  the  souls  of  the  Prophets  and  the  truthful,  the  martyrs,  and  the  holy,  for 
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sent  from  Surat  to  the  deputy  mit/Za  who  is  paid  a  fee  varying  from 
£2  to  £30  (Es,  20-300).  The  manners  and  customs  of  Bohord,s  do 
not  gi'eatly  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  Musalmans.  They  do  not 
pray  in  the  ordinary  mosques  but  have  a  separate  meeting-room  or 
jamdt-khdna  where  they  meet  to  pray  and  'settle  social  disputes. 
Though  they  do  not  obey  or  respect  the  regular  Icdzi,  they  are  allowed 
to  bury  their  dead  in  the  regular  burial  ground.  They  send  their 
boys  to  Government  schools  to  learn  Mar^thi  and  teach  them 
Gujardti  at  home.  None  teach  their  boys  English  and  they  follow 
no  calling  but  trade.     They  are  pushing  and  prosperous. 

Ga'okasa'bs,  or  Beep-bptchees,  immigrants  from  Maisur,  are 
found  in  small  numbers  in  the  Belgaum  cantonment.  Theyare  said" 
to  have  come  with  General  Wellesley's  army  in  1803.  They  are - 
believed  to  be  descendants  of  Abyssinian  slave's.  They  are  either 
tailor  of  middle  heightj  well-made,  strong,  and  dark.  -Their  home 
speech  is  Hindustani. .  The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full, 
and  dress  in  a  headscarf,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight 
trousers.  The  women,  who  have  the  same  cast  of  face  as  the  men, 
dress  in  a  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  unveiled  in  public,  and 
help  the  men  in  sellii^g  the  smaller  parts  of  beef.  Both  men  and 
women  are  dirty  and  untidy  in  their  habits.  They  generally  kill  cows 
and  have  fixed  shops,  selling  the  beef  to  Christians  and  Musalm^ns> 
and  to  MhArs,  Bhangis,  and  other  low-class  Hindus.,  They  are 
hardworking,  but  much  given  to  intoxicating  drinks,  and  are  said  to 
be  hot-tempered  and  quarrelsome.  A  few^of  them  are  rich,  but  the 
bulk  are  in  debt.  They  form  a  separate  community,  and  marry  only 
among  themselves.  They  have  a  well-managed  union  with  a  head- 
man or  chwudhari,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  ihe  men, 
has  power  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  caste  rules.  :  Their  manners 
and  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  Musalmans  and  like 
them  they  obey  and  respect  the  regular  kdzi.  In  religion  they  are 
Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  they  are  not  religious  or  careful  to 
Sfiy  their  prayers.  Being  themselves  illiterate,  they  do  not  send 
their  boys  to  sehotil.     They  take  to  no  new  pursuits. 

to  be  with  them  is  good.  This  is  thy  bounty.  Oh  God,  have  mercy  on  his  body  that 
stays  in  the  earth  and  show  him  thy  kindness  that  he  may  be  freed  from  pain  and* 
that  the  place  of  his  refuge  inay  be  good.  By  your  favourite  angels,  by  the  serene  - 
angels,  by  your  messengers,  the  Prophets,  the  best  of  the  created,  and  by  "the  chosen 
f  rophet  the  choice  Amin,  Muhammad  the  best  of  those  who  have  walked"  on  earth 
and  whom  heaven  has  overshadowed,  and  by  his  successor  Ali,  the  son  of  Abi  TAhb, 
the  father  of  the  noble  ImSms  and  the  bearer  of  heavy  burdens  from  off  the  shouldefof" 
your  Prophet,  and  by  our  Lady  Fatima-tuz  Zdhera,  and  by  the  ImAms  her  offspring 
Hasan  and  Hussain,  descendants  of  your  Prophet  and  by  Ali  son  of  Hussain  and  by 
Muhammad  son  of  Ali,  and  Jdfer  son  of  Muhammad,  and  Ismail  son  of  Jdfer,  and 
Muhammad  son  of  Ismail,  and  Abdulah-al-Mastur,  and  Ahmad-al-Mastur,  and 
Hussain-al-Mastur,  and  our  Lord  Mahadi,  and  our  Lord  Kiim,  and  our  Lord  Mansur, 
and  our  Lord  Moiz,  and  our  Lord  Aziz,  and  our  Lord  Hakim,  and  our  Lord  Zahir,  and 
our  Lord  Mustansir,  and  our  Lord  Mustali,  and  our  Lord  Amir,  and  our  Lord  the 
Imdm-ulrTyab  Abul  Kasim  Aminal-Mominain,  arid  by  their  deputies, and  their 
representatives  and  by  the  apostles  and  by  the  Kaimal  Akharilzamin-,  and  his 
representatives  and  by  the  religious  Im^ms  of  his  time,  ma^  the  blessings  of  God  be 
upon  them,  and  by  the  apostle  ddi  (a)  for  the  time  being  our,  Syed  and  Lord,  and  our 
Syed  (a)  the  deputy  of  his  Lordship,  and  our  Syed"  (a)  the  neighbour  of  his  Lordship, 
and  (a)  the  ministers  of  law  who  are  learned  and  just,  God  is  the  best  representative 
and  the  best  defender.  There  is  no  power  nor  virtue  but  in  God. 
-    (a)  The  namo  of  the  present  holder  is  entered. 
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"  Ka'kars,  originally  of  tbe  Kakarzahi  tribe  of  Af ghdnSj  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  tbe  Belgaum  cantonment.  According 
to  their  story^  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
came  to  India  as  mercenaries  of  Ahmad  SMh  Abdalij  and  in  1 758 
on  the  defeat  of  the  AbdAli  governor  of  Sirhind  by  Raghun^th  Rao, 
the  Kakars  wandered  in  bands  through  Mdlwa,  the  North-West 
Provinces,  and  Gujarat,  leading  the  life  of  outlaws.  At  last,  hearing 
of  the  rise  of  Haidar  Ali's  power  in  Maisur,  they  joined  him  and 
remained  in  his  service  in  the  mounted  battery  till  the  fall  of  Tipu  in 
1799.  Some  of  them  state  that  their  forefathers  came  into  Belgaum 
with  Haidar  Ali,  and  others  that  they  came  with  General  Wellesley 
about  1803.  Among  themselves  they  -speak  a  peculiar  dialect,  a 
mixture-of  rough  Hindustani,  Brij,  Md,lvi,  and  Mardthi,.  With  others 
they  speak  Deccan  Hindustani.  The  men  are  tall,  strong,  and 
well-made,  and  dark  or  olive  skinned.  The  men  either  shave  the  head 
or  let  the  hair  grow,  wear  the  beard  full  and  long,  and  dress  in  a 
headscarf  or  a  white  Maratha  turban,  a  shirt,  a  tight-fitting  jacket, 
and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  Like  the  men,  the  women 
are  tall,  thin,  regular-featured,  and  dark,  and  wear  the  Hindu  robe 
and  bodice.  They  appear  in  public  and  by  their  earnings  add  to 
the  family  income;  Both  men  and  women,  though  hardworking,  are 
dirty  and  untidy,  and  being  very  fond  of  drink  are  not  well-to-do. 
The  men  are  servants,  messengers,  and  pony-keepers,  and  the  women 
sell  poultry  and  head-loads  of  fuel.  The  men  make  12s.  to  £1 
(Rs.  6  - 10),  and  the  women  8s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  4  -  5)  a  month.  They 
form  a  separate  body  marrying  only  among  themselves.  They 
are  a  well-organized  community  with  a  headman  styled  javidddr 
chosen  from  among  their  oldest  and  richest  members.  The  present 
jamaddr  at  Belgaum  is  learned  in  Persian,  Marathi,  and  Urdu,  and  is 
highly  respected  not  only  by  the  Kakars  of  Belgaum,  but  also  by 
those  of  Dhdrwdr,  Hubli,  and  Kalddgi.  With  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  castemen  the  jamaddr  has  power  to  fine  any  one 
who  breaks  caste  rules.  Their  manners  and  customs  differ  little 
from  those  of  ordinary  Musalmans,  and  they  respect  and  obey  the 
regular  hdzi,  employing  him  in  their  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies. 
They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  some  of  them  are  religious 
and  careful  to  attend  prayers  at  the  mosque.  They  have  begun  to 
teach  their  children  Marlthi  and  Urdu.  None  of  them  teach  their 
children  English  nor  has  any  of  them  risen  to  a  high  position. 

Labbeys,  who  are  traders  in  skins  and  leather,  are  temporary 
immigrants  from  the  Madras  Presidency.  They  are  the  descendants 
o£  the  Arabs  and  Persians  who  in  the  seventh  centuiy  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  Hajjaj-ibn-Yusuf,  the  governor  of  Irik,  and  of  the  Arab 
and  Persian  merchants  in  whose  hands  the  foreign  trade  of  West 
India  remained  until  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  ascendancy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  home  speech  is 
Arvi  or  Malabd,ri  and  with  others  Hindustani.  Their  thin  oval  faces, 
small  and  dark  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  and  pale  skins  prove  a  strain 
of  foreign  blood.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  well-made, 
and  strong.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a 
white  skull-cap  around  which  on  going  out  a  kerkchief  of  striped 
cotton  is  wound,  a  long  shirt  falling  to  the  knees,  and  a  red  or  black 
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striped  waistclotli  not  drawn  back  between  tbe  feet  like  4lie  Marfithi 
waistcloth.  They  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  As  they  stay 
in  Belgaum  for  only  a  few  months  they  do  not  bring  their  women 
with  them.  They  are  hardworking^  thrifty,  mild,  honest,  and  sober, 
and  for  the  most  part  are  well-to"-do,  and  have  good  credit  as  traders. 
They  are  of  great  help  to  the  local  butchers  to  whom  they  advance 
£10  to  £100  (Rs.  100  - 1000)  to  keep  them  from  passing  into  the 
hands  of  rival  hide-merchants.  They  buy  skins  from  the  butchers 
at  8s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  4-6)  a  dozbn  and  send  them  in  salt  to  Madras  or 
Bombay  where  they  have  tanneries.  In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of 
the  Shdfai  or  Arab  school.  They  are  said  to  be  strictly  religious, 
and  careful  to  say  their  prayers  and  to  keep  the  rules  Of  their  faith. 
They  are  on  the  whole  a  rising  class. 

Mehmaus,  properly  MoMiNS  or  Believees  and  chiefly  converts  of 
the  Cutch  Vdnia  and  Lohana  castes,  are  believed  to  have  come  from 
Cutch  and  Kdthiawar  about  sixty  years  ago.     Among  themselves 
they  speak  Cutchi  and  Hindustani  with  others.     They  number  about 
forty  houses  and  nearly  a  hundred  souls,  all  of  whom  are  settled  in 
Belgaum.  The  men  are  tall,  well-made,  and  strong,  and  of  a  brownish 
colour.    They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  an 
embroidered  or  silk  headscarf,  a  long  coat,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and 
a  pair  of  loose  trousers.     The  women -are  either  tall  or  of  middle 
height,  rather  inclined  to  stoutness,  with  -large  and  black  or  grey ' 
eyes,  straight  nose,  and  fair  skin,      They  wear  a    long    shirt    or 
aha  falling  to  the  knee,  a  headscarf  or  odna,  and  a  pair  of  loose 
trousers  rather  tight  at  the  ankles.      Except  the  old  women  who 
sometimes  sit  in  the  shops,  they  do  not  appear  in  public  or  add 
to  the  family  income.     Both  men-  and  women  are  neat  and  clean 
in  "their  habits.     Some  of  the  richer  Mehmans  contract  to  supply 
the  commissariat  with  fuel  and  'provisions,  others   deal  in  piece- 
goods,  and  others  in  hardware  and  miscellaneous  European  articles 
such  as  matches,  candles,  glass  buttons,  mirrors,  threads,  pins,  and 
furniture.     They  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  sober,  and    well-to-do. 
They  are  able  to  save  and  to  spend  on  special  occasions.      They 
marry  among  themselves  or  take  wives  irom   Bombay  Mehmansv. 
They    form    a    separate    community   but    have    no    special    class 
organization  and  no  headman  to  settle  their  social  disputes,  except 
the  regular  hdzi  who  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the  adult  male 
members,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority,  fines  any  one  who 
breaks  caste  rules.     Their  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from 
those   of    ordinary    Musalm^ns.     They    are    Sunnis  .of  the  Hanafi 
school,  and  are  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.      They 
send  their   boys  to  school  to  learn  Mardthi  and  Urdu,  but  none 
learn  English.     None  of  them  liave  taken  to  any  calling  except  trade. 
On  the  whole  they  are  a  rising  class. 

Mukeris,  that  is  Denibes,  local  converts  probably  of  the  Lamdn 
or  Banjari  ■  castes,  are  found  dn  small  numbers  in  Belgaum.  They 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Maisur  as  settlers  with  General 
"Wellesley's  army  in  1803.  They  speak  Hindustani  among  themselves 
and  Marathi  with  others.  The  men  are  'tall  or  of  middle  size,  and 
jlark  or  olive  skinned.     They  either  wear  the  hair  or  shave  the  head. 
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liave  full  beards,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu-like  turban  or  a  beadscarf,  a 
sbirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tigbt  trousers  or  a  waistcloth. 
Tbe  women,  who  are  like  tbe  taen  in  face,  wear  tbe  Hindu  robe 
and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  but  add  nothing  to  tbe  family  income, 
and  have  no  very  high  character  for  modesty.  Both  men  and 
women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  Mukeris  are  grain-sellers 
and  grocers.  They  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  but  have 
no  character  for  honesty.  Most  of  them  are  well-to-do  and  able  to 
save.  They  form  a  separate  community,  marrying  among  themselves 
only.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the 
class  under  a  headman  or  chaudhari  chosen  from  among  the  richest 
and  most  respected  families,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
majority  of  the  members,  has  power  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks 
caste  rules.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  are  seldom 
religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  obey  and  respect 
the  kdzi  and  employ  him  to  conduct  their  marriages  and  funerals. 
They  teach  their  children  Mardthi  and  Urdu,  but  nbhe  learn  English 
and  none  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Ghair  Ma'hdis,  or  anti-Mahdis,  believe  that  the  looked  for 
Mahdi,  the  last  of  the  Imams,  has  come.  Their  Mahdi  was  a  certain 
Muhammad  Mdhdi  who  was  born  in  a.d.  1443  (h.  847)  in  Jaunpur,  a 

-  village  near  Benares,  and  who  at  the  age  of  forty  began  to  act  as '  a 
saint  or  vali.     He  drew  around  him  a  large  body  of  followers  at 

'  Jaunpur,  and  afterwards  at  Mecca.  He  returned  to  India  in  1497 
and  in  1499  at  Pdtan  in  Gujarat  openly  laid  claim  to  be  the  looked 
for  Mdhdi.  His  public  career  was  marked  by  the  working  of 
miracles ;  he  raised  the  dead,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  and  speech  to 
the  dumb.  He  travelled  much,  accompanied  by  two  companions 
Syed  Khondmir  and  Syed  Muhammad.  In  Parrah,  a  city  of 
Khordsan,  in  the  year  1504  (h.  910)  Muhammad  Mahdi  died  of 
fever,  maintaining  to  the  last  that  he  was  the  .promised  Mdhdi. 
His  grandson  Muhammad,  after  being  persecuted  in  the 
North- West  Provinces  and  at  Ujjain,  was  well  received  by 
Hurhan  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmadnagar  (1590),  who  not  only  allowed 
him  to  remain  in  his  dominions  and  to  spread  his  faith,  but  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  MAhdi's  son.  With  the  help  of 
Burhd,n's  patronage  the  Ghair  Md,hdis  met  with  considerable  success 
and  gained  a  large  body  of  converts.  They  continued  a  powerful 
community  till  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  were 
repressed  by  Aurangzeb.  Though  they  are  now  free  to  profess  their 
opinions,  the  Ghair  Mdhdis  still  practise  concealment  or  taJdyah,  and 
always  endeavour  to  pass  as  orthodox  Muslims.  There  are  very  few  in 
Belgaum.  Their  head-quarters  are  at  Ahmadnagar  and  Haidarabad 
where  they  form  a  large  circle  or  diaras  and  live  apart  from  other 
Musalmdns.  They  speak  Hindustani,  but  have  nothing  special  in 
their  appearance  or  dress.  They  are  clean, neat, and  hardworking,  and 
as  a  class  are  fairly  off.  Some  of  them  are  servants  and  messengers, 
and  others  are  husbandmen.  They  marry  among  themselves  only,  but 
do  not  form  a  separate  community  and  have  no  special  organization. 
They  do  not  respect  and  obey  the  Mzi  except  that  they  employ  him 
to  register  their  marriages.  They  keep  the  sacrifice,  circumcision, 
and  initiation  ceremonies' and  their  marriage  and  death  rites  do  not 
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differ  from  those  practised  by  ordinary  Musalmdns.  In  religio 
they  profess  to  be  Sunnis,  and  ho]d  that  their  saint  was  the  las 
Imam  and  expected  M^hdi.  As  he  is  come  they  neither  repent  fc 
their  sins  nor  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  They  teach  thai 
children  Urdu  and  Mardthi  but  no  English.  None  have  risen  to  an 
high  position. 

Ba'gbans,  or  GtAEDENEES,  local  converts  of  the  Kunbi  caste,  aT 

found  over  almost  the  whole  district.     They,  are  said  to  have  bee; 

converted   by  Auratgzeb   about   1687.     Amongf    themselves  the; 

speak  Hindustani,  and  Mar^thi  with  others.     The  men  are  tall  or  o 

middle  size  and  dark.     They  shave  the  head  and  either  shave  o 

wear  the  beard.     They  dress  in  white  turbans,  a  tight-fitting  jacket 

and  a  waistcloth.     The  women  are  either  tall  or  middle-sized,  thin 

well-featured,  and  brown.     They  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice 

appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  selling  vegetables  and  fruit 

Both  inen  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy  in  their  dress.     Thei 

are  hardworking,  orderly  and  sober,  and  are  fairly  off  making  thei 

living  by  selling  fruit  and  vegetables.     The  fruit  they  sell  is  partli 

of  local  growth  and  partly  brought  from  other  districts.     Of  loca 

fruit  the  chief  varieties  are  plantains,  guavas,  oranges,  watermelons 

pomegranates,  and  sugarcane.      Of  outside  fruit  they  sell  grapes 

Sometimes  brought  from  Poena,  Goa  mangoes,  and  Poena  pummeloei 

and  pomegranates.    Of  vegetables  they  sell  Poona  and  Mahdbaleshs^a 

-potatoes,,  cabbages,  carrots,  and  turnips.-    Some  have  fixed  shopf 

and  others  attend  weekly  markets  and  fairs.     When  the  men  are  awaj 

the  women  sit  in  the  shop  and  sell.     They  marry  among  themselves 

only  and  form  a  separate  community  with  a  well-organized  union 

,  settling  their  social  disputes  at  meetings  under  a  chaudhari  or  beadmai 

who  is  chosen  from  the  richest  and  oldest  members  of  the  community, 

With  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  men  the  headman  has  powei 

to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  caste  rules.     They  have  a  strong  Hindu 

feeling  against   the  use  of  beef.      They   differ  from  the  regular 

Musalm^ns  in  observing  Hindu  festivals,  offering  vows  toHindugods, 

and  in  failing  to  perform  the  aJciha  or  sacrifice  and  the  bismilla  or 

-  initiation  ceremonies.    Their  one  Musalman  rite  is  that  they  circumcise 

-their  sons.      In  religion  they  are    Sunnis    of  the   Hanafi   school^ 

but  they  are  not  religious  or  carefiil  to  say  their  prayers.    They 

respect  and  obey  the  kdzi,  and  employ  him  to  conduct  their  marriage 

and  death  ceremonies.     They  are  illiterate  themselves,  and  do  not 

send  their  boys  to  school.     None  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Ta'mboliS,  or  Betel-seilbes,  local  converts  of  the  Kunbi  caste 
of  that  name,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the 
district.  They  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by  Aurangzeb. 
Among  themselves  they  speak  Hindustd,ni  and  with  others  they 
speak  Mar^thi.  The  men  are  tall,  or  of  middle  size  and  of  olive 
colour.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a 
Hindu-like  turban,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth  or  a  pair 
of  tight  trousers.  The  women  are  generally  tall,  thin,  and  fair,  with 
regular  features.  They  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in 
public,  and  help  the  men  in  selling  betel.  Both  men  and  women 
are  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits.     They  buy  betel  leaf  from  the 
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village  Kunbis  or  bring  it  from  ofcber  districts,  and  sell  it  at  l^d. 
(I  aryna)  the  hundred  leaves.  They  also  buy  Konkan  and  Mangalor 
betelnuts  from  Hindu  merchants  who  get  them  through  their 
Bombay  agents.  They  retail  tobacco  and  snaff,  buying  the  stock  from 
wholesale  dealers.  They  are  h'ardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  and 
fairly  ofF,  eairning  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100  -  200)  a  year.  They  have 
fixed  shops,  and  some  of  them  keepbullocks  to  bring  loads  of  betel 
leaf  from  outlying  villages.  In  the  absence  of  the  men,  the  women 
look  after  the  shop.  They  marry  among  themselves  only  and  form 
a  separate  community  with  a  well-managed  union  settling  social 
disputes  by  mass  meetings  under  a  chaudhari  or  headman  chosen 
from  the  richest  and  most  respected  families.  With  the  consent  of 
the  majority,  the  headman  has  power  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks 
caste  rules.  Their  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  • 
ordinary  Musalmdns.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school, 
but  they  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They 
obey  and  respect  the  hdzi,  and  teach  their  children  a  little  Marathi 
but  no  English.  Their  calling  is  prosperous  and  gainful  and  they 
never  take  to  other  pnrsuits. 

Kaujars,  or  Powlees,  local  converts  from  the  Hindu  tribe  of  the 
same  naine,  are  found'in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  converted  by  Tipu  SuMn  (1783-1799).  Among 
themselves  they  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
rough  Hindustani  and  Mardthi.  With  others  they  speak  Marathi. 
The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  thin,  and  dark.  They  shave 
thehead,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu  turban,  a  waistcoat, 
and  a  waistcloth.  The  women  are  .generally  short,  thin,  dark, 
and  ilUfeatured.  They  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in 
public,  and  add  to  the  family  income  by  selling  poultry,  eggs,  and 
headloads  of  fuel,  and  by  raa/king  hemp  ropes.  Both  men  and  women 
are  poorly  clad  and  dirty  in  their  habits.  Kanjars  are  hardworking 
but  neither  honest,  sober,  nor  well-to-do^  All  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  some  in  fair  comfort,  others  much  scrimped  for  food. 
The  men  are  servants  and  labourers  earning  10s.  to  14s.  (Es.  5-7) 
a  month,  and  the  women  make  3c?.  to  6d.  (2-4  as.)  a  day.  Most  of 
their  earnings  are  spent  on  liquor.  They  form  a  separate  community 
marrying  among  themselves  only.  They  have  a  Well-organized  body 
with  a  headman  or  muJcddam,  under  whom  social  disputes  are  settled 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  castemen.  Breaches 
of  caste  rules  are  p.unished  by  fine.  They  differ  from  ordinary 
Musalmdns  in  worshipping  and  offering  vows  to  Hindu  gods.  They 
circumcise  their  sons  but  do  not  keep  the  sacrifice  or  the  initiation 
^ceremonies,  and,  except  employing  him  to  register  their  marriages, 
they  do  not  respect  or  obey  the  regular  kdzi.  In  religion  they  are 
Musalmans  in  little  more  than  name,  many  of  them  passing  their 
whole  lives  without  entering  a  mosque.  They  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  none  of  them  has  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Pendha'ris,  found  in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum,  are  converts 
of  mixed  Hindu  origin,  partly  local  and  partly  North  Indian.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  till  in  181 7,1818,  and  1 819  they  were  suppressed 
by  the  British,  the  Pendhdris  were  the  scourge  of  the  greater  part  of 
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India.  Their  tome  tongue  iS  a  mixture  of  rough  Hindustani,  Mdlvi, 
and  Mardthi ;  with  others  they  speak  Mardthi  and  Hindustani.  The 
men  are  tall  or  of  middle  sizej  well-madei  and  of  a  dark  or  olive  colour. 
They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu-like 
turban  or  a  headscarf,  a  tighb-fitting  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  tight 
trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  are  like  the  men,  ai-e  tall 
or  of  middle  size,  dark,  and  generally  rough-featured,  and  dress  in 
the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  They  appear  in  public  and  add  to  the 
family  income  chiefly  by  selling  fuel.  Both  men  and  women  are 
■poorly  clad  and  dirty  in  their  habits.  The  men  keep  ponies  for  hire 
or  work  as  labourers  or  servants,  and  the  women  sell  grass,  fuel,  and 
eggs..  They  are  hardworking,  but.  neither  sober,,  honest,  nor 
well-to-doi  They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and  form  a  separate 
community  with  a  headman  styled  jamdddr,  and  have  a  good 
organization,  for  punishing  social -offences.  Till  lately  they  were 
half-Hindus,  openly  worshipping  Hindu  gods,  eschewing  beef,  and, 
except  that  they  circumcised  their  boys,  keeping  none  of  the  specially 
Musdlman  ceremonies.-  Of  late  they  seem  of  their  own  accord  to  have 
taken  a  dislike  to  the  worship  of  Hindu  gods,  and  now  rank  among 
ordiliary  Musalm^ns  with  whom  they  eat  and  drink.  Their  women 
stiU  keep  most  Hindu  customs,  and  most  of  the  men  abstain  from  the 
use  of  beef.  They  respect  and  obey  the  regular  kdzi  and  employ 
him  to  conduct  their  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies.  In  religion, 
they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  a  few  of  them  are  religious 
and  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  Of  late  some  have  begun  tOj  teach 
their  children  Mardthi  and  Urdu.  On  the  whole  they  ai-e  a  falling 
clasg. 

Bojgars,  or  MiLLiT-BiiE  Beewees,  apparently  local  converts  of 
mixed  Hindu  origin,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum  and  in 
some  other  large  towns.  They  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by 
Aurangzeb.  They. speak  Hindustani  among  themselves  and  MaratM 
with  others.  The  men  are  middle-sized  and  lean,  with  small  eyes, 
outstanding  cheekbones,  and  dark  skins.  Some  men  shave,  the 
head  and  others  wear  the  hair ;  all  grow  tho  beard  which  is  generally 
long  and  full.  They  dress  in  a  white  Mar^tha-like  twisted  turban, 
a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  are  like  the  men 
in  face,  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  add 
nothing  to  the  family  income.  Both  men  and  women  are  poorly 
clad  and  dirty  in  their  habits.  They  make  beer  by  boiling  Indian 
inillet  with  a  herb  called  gulbel,.  hemp-seed  or-bhdrig,  and  Imchhlw 
Strychnos  nuxvomica.  They  sell  the  beer  which  is  largely  drunk  by 
servants  and  labourers  at  Id.,  (f  anna)  a  bottle  and  earn  2s.  to  4s. 
(Rs.  1  -  2)  a  day.  Being  thriftless,  lazy,  and  fond  of  drink,  they  spend 
almost  their  whole  income  on  liquor  and  sweetmeats.  Though  they 
form  a  separate  community  and  marry  only  among  themselves  they 
have  no  special  headman  and  no  special  social  organization.  They 
obey  the  regular  Mzi  and  employ  hivb.  in  settling  social  disputes, 
and  differ  Httle  in  customs  from  the  regular  Musalmdns.,  They  are 
Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  are  neither  religious  nor  careful 
to  say  their  prayers.  Being  themselves  illiterate  they  do  not  give 
their  boya  any  schooling.    On  the  whole  they  are  a  falling  class.. 
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Gaundis,  or  Beicklatees,  local  converts  of  the  Hindu  class  of 
the  same  namCj  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum  and 
other  large  towns.  They  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by 
Aurangzeb.  Their  home  tongue  is  Hindustd,ni,  but  with  others  they 
speak  Marathi.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  size^  well-made, 
strong,  and  dark.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and 
dress  in  a  large  loosely  wound  Hindu-like  turban,  waistcoat,  and 
waistcloth.  The  women,  who  are  either  tall  or  of  middle  height, 
are  thin,  well-featured,  and  olive- skinned.  They  wear  the  Hindu 
Tobe  and  bodice,  and  appear  in  public,  but  add  nothing  to  the 
family  income.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their 
habits.  They  are  hardworking  aiid  thrifty,  but,  partly  because  they 
get  no  helpfromth^ir  wives,  and  partly  from  what  they  lostduringand 
after  the  1877  famine,  they  are  not  well-to-do.  They  are  bricklayers 
by  craft,  and  earn  Is.  to  2s.  (8  as. -Re.l)  a  day.  But  work  is  not 
constant,  and  a  large  number  have  moved  to  Kolhdpur,  where 
many  public  bHildings  have  lately  been  made.  Though  they  marry 
among  themselves  only  and  form  a  separate  community,  they  have 
no  special  social  organization  and  no  headman  to  settle  their  disputes, 
except  the  Jcdzi  who  among  them  holds  the  position  of  judge 
as  well  as  of  marriage-registrar.  They  differ  from  ordinary 
Musalmans  in  eschewing  beef,  offering  vows  to  Hindu  gods,  and 
keeping  Hindu  festivals.  They  circumcise  their  bpys,  but  do  not 
keep  either  the  initiation  or  the  sacrifice  ceremonies.  In  religion 
they  are-Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  bnt  they  are  seldom  religious 
or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  '  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school,  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Jha 'rakers,  or  Dust-washeks,  converted  by  Aurangzeb  from  the 
Hindu  caste  of  Dhuldhoyas,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  some 
of  the  larger  towns.  Among  themselves  they  speak  Hindustani, 
and  with  others  Mardthi.  The  men  are  of  middle  size,  thin, 
and  dark.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  short  or  full, 
and  dress  in  a  Hindu-like  turban  or  a  headscarf,  a  shirt,  a 
waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  The 
women,  who  like  the  men  are  short  and  thin,  are  well-featured 
and  olive-skinned.  They  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice, 
and  appear  in  public,  but  add  nothing  to  the  family  income. 
Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  Dust- 
washers  buy  and  sift  the  sweepings  of  goldsmith's  workshops,  paying 
2s.  to  4s.  (Rs.  1-2)  a  month.  They  find  small  particles  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  if  lucky  sometimes  make  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  a  month. 
Though  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  they  are  not  well-to-do,  but 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  have  to  borrow  to  meet  their  special 
charges.  They  form  a  separate  community,  marrying  among 
themselves  only,  but  have  no  special  social  organization  nor  any 
beadman  except  the  Mzi  who  settles  their  social  disputes  and 
registers  their  marriages.  They  differ  from  ordinary  Musalmans  '  in 
sschewing  beef,  offering  vows  to  Hindu  gods,,  and  keeping  Hindu 
festivals.  They  circumcise  their  boys,  but  keep  neither  the  initiation 
lor  the  sacrifice  ceremony.  In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of  the 
ffanafi  school,  but  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers. 
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•Some  pf  them  teach  their  boys  Mard,thi,  but  none  English.  None  of 
them  has  risen  to  any  high  position. 

KasalDS,  or  Butchers^  also  called  Sulta'nis  because  they 
were  converted  by  Tipu  Sultan,  are  local  converts  from  the  Lad 
Khatik  caste  of  Hindus.  They  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
all  over  the  district.  Among  themselves  ;they  speak  Hindustani, 
and  with  others  Marathi.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  size,  and 
dark  or  olive-skinned.  They  shave  the  head,  either  shave  or  wear 
the  beard,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu-like  turban,  a  tight-fitting  jacket, 
and  a  waistcloth,  and  if  they  can  afford  it  put  a  large  gold' earring 
in  the  right  ear.  The  women,  ^vho  are  either  tall  or  of  middle 
height,  delicate,  with  good  features,  and  brown,  wear  the  Hindu 
l-obe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help ,  the  men  in  selling 
mutton.  Both  men  and  women  are  clean  in  their  habits.  Mutton 
butchers  buy  sheep  and  goats  from  Dhangars  or  shepherds,  according 
to  their  wants,  kill  them,  and  sell  to  Christians,  Muhammadans, 
Pdrsis,  and  some  Hindus.  They  buy  sheep  at  4s.  "to  8s.  (Rs.  2~4) 
each  and  from  each  sheep  get  thirty  to.  forty  pounds  of  mutton 
which  they  sell  at  Sd.  to  4^3.  (2-3  as.)  a  pound.  They  have  fixed 
shops  and  earn  £30  to  £40  (Rs.  3(30-400)  a  year.  They  are  hard-» 
working,  thrifty,  and  sober,  generally  well-to-do,  and  able  to  save. 
Theyform  a  separate  community  and  marry  among  themselves'  only. 
They  are  a  well  organized  body  under  a  headman  or  pdtil  chosen 
from  the  richest  families,  and  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  force  members  > 
to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  They  have  a  very  strong 
Hindu  feeling,  neitber  eating  nor  drinking  with  other  Musalmans, 
and  shunning  beef  butchers,  whose  touch  they  hold  impure. 
Except  that  they  circumcise  their  sons,  and.  employ  the  kdzi  to 
register  their  marriages,  they  are  IMusalmAns  in  little  more  than 
in  name,  worshipping  the  Hindu  gods  Khandoba,  Mhasoba,  and 
Tellamma,  and  keeping  Hindu  festivals.  They  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  nor  take  to  other  pursuits. 

MomitlS,  properly  Believers,  are  local  converts  of  the  Koshti  or 
S^li  castes  of  Hindu  cotton  handloom  weavers.  They  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Belgaum  and  other  towns  and  large 
villages.  They  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by  Syed'  Makdiam 
Gaisudariz  also  called  Banda  Nawaz  of  Grulbarga  in  1418  (H.  820). 
Among  themselves  they  speak  Hindustani,  and  with  others  Marithi. 
The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  -size,  and  dark  or  olive-skinned. 
They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full  or  short,  and  dress  in  a 
white  Maratha  turban,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth  or  a 
pair  of  tight  trousers.  The_  women,  who  like  the  men  are  either 
tall  or  middle  sized,  aj-e  thin,  well-featured,  and  wheat-coloured. 
They  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  add  s 
to  the  family  earnings  by  weaving.  A  Momin  woman  earns  iy  her 
weaving  as  much  as  a  man,'  and  for  this'  reason  some  weavers  have 
two  or  even  three  wives.  Both  men  and  women  are  rather  dirty  and 
untidy.  They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty,  but  they  are  not  sober 
and  as  a  class  few  are  rich  or  well-to-do.  The  bulk  live  from  band 
to  mouth,  and  have  to  borrow  to  meet  special  charges.  They  suffered 
severely    in  the   1877   f aniline  and  are  alway-s  depressed  by  the  i 
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competition  of  English  and  Bombay  mill-made  cloth.     The   rich 
and  ■well-to-do  employ  the  poor  either  from  their  own  funds  or  from 
advances  made  by  shopkeepers  and  exporters.     The  poorer  weavers 
work  about  twelve  hoars  a  day  and  in  return  do  not  earn  more  than 
6(2.  (4'  as.).    As  they  are  so  ill-paid  they  do  not  take  holidays  except 
on  special  and  unavoidable  occasions.     The  chief  products   of  their 
looms  are  bordered   robes  or  sddis 'eight  yards  long  and  a  yard'  and 
aqaarter  broad.     These,  if   of  cotton,  sell  at  3s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  1^t5) 
each ;  if  half-silk  half-cotton  or  if  silk-bordered  they  fetch  £1  to  £2 
(Rs.  10-20)  J  turbans  of  coarse  cotton  are  worth  2s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  1-3), 
and  of ,  fine  cotton  and  with  silver  or  gold  embroidered  borders 
£1  to  £3  (Rs.  10-30)  j  bodice-cloths  three  quarters  of  a  yard  square 
called  khans,  if  of  cotton,  are  worth  6c?.  to  Is.    (4-8  as.),  and  if  half- 
silk  half-cotton  with  silk  borders  are  worth  2s.  to  4s.   (Rs.  1-2); 
waistoloths  or  dhotars  two  and  a  half  yards  long  and  a  yard  and  a 
quarter  broad,  are  worth  ls.to2s.  (8as.-Re.l),  andif  of  fine  cotton 
and  with  silk  borders  4s.  to  10s.  (Rg.  2-5).    They  also  make  striped 
cotton  chintz  or  susi  which  fetches  6d.   to  Is,    (4-8   as.)   a  yard. 
They,  for  the  most  part,   use  English  and  Bombay  mill  yarn  which 
they  buy  from  Hindu  wholesale  dealers  who  draw  their  supplies 
from  Bombay  by  Vengarla.     The  middle  class  weavers,  who  work 
for  themselves   with  small  capital,   take  their   goods  daily  to  the 
shopkeepers,  or  hawk  them  about  the  villages,  and  attend  weekly 
markets;   the  poor,  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  yarn  and    a   loom 
and  other  appliances,  live  by  working  at  the  houses  of  the  rich. 
They  form  a  separate  community,  marry  among  themselves  only, 
and  have  a  well  organized  union  with  a  headman  of  their   own    , 
chosen  from  the  richest  and  most  respected  families,  who,  with  the , 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  men,  has  power  to  fine  any  one  breaking 
caste  rules.     Their   customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary 
Musalmans  and  they  respect  and  obey  the  regular  Mzi  employing 
him  to  register  their  marriages.     In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of  the 
Hanafi  school,  and  most  of  the  old  men  are  said  to  be  religious  and 
careful  to  say  their  prayers.     Pew  of  them  give  their  boys   any 
schooling  and  none  of  them  take  to  other  pursuits, 

Patva'gars,  or  Silk-tassel-makees,  local  converts  of  the  Hindu 
class  of  the  same  name,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum  and 
other  large  towns.  They  are  said  to  have  embraced.  Isldm  during 
the  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  Among  themselves  they  speak  Hindustani 
and  with  others  Mardthi.  The  men  are  tall  and  muscular,-  and  dark 
or  olive  coloured.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full  op 
short,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu-like  turban,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a 
waistcloth.  The  women  are  either  tall  or  of  middle  size,  and  fair 
with  good  features.  They  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice, 
and  appear  in  public,  but  add  nothing  to  the  family  income.  Both 
men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits,  They  are 
bard  working,  thrifty,  and  sober,  earning  6cZ.  to  Is,  (4-8  as.)  a  day 
IS  day-weavers,,  and  fairly  off,  but  not  rich,  They  work  in  silk  buying 
'rom  Hindu  gilk-merchants  and  preparing  the  waistband  or 
'cardotas  of  silk  threads  with  silk  tassels  worn  round  the  waist  by 
EJindus  and  Musalmdns,  which  they  sell  at  Id,  to  l^d  (^-l  anna)i 
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ihey  deck  golden  beads  and  pearl  necklaces  and  other  ornaments 
with  silk,  getting  IJd  to  3d.  (1-2  as.)  for  each  ornament;  and 
they  sell  horse-tail  fly-flappers  and  false  hair  for,  women  wovih. 
6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  as.)  each.  Some  TiaVe  fixed  -shops ;  others  go  from 
village  to  village  and  attend  weekly  markets  in  search  of-  work. 
Their  work  is  not  constant,  but  most  of  them  earn  about  6c?.  (4  as.)  a 
day.*  They  marry  among  themselves  only  and  form  a  well-organized 
community,  who,  under  a  headman,  meet  and  settle  social  disputes. 
The  headman  or  chaudhari,  who  is  chosen  from  the  oldest  and  richest 
families,  if  the  majority  agree,  has  pow;erJJO  fine  any  one  who  breaks 
caste  rules.  Their  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  ordinary  Musalmans.  They  respect  and  obey  the  regular  hdai 
and  employ  him  to  conduct  their  marriage  and  funeral  Ceremonies. 
Some  of  them  teach  their  children  Marathi,  but  none  of  them  teach 
them  English,  no*  has  any  of  them  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Pinja'ra's,  or  Cotton-cleanees,  local  converts  of  the  Hindu  class 
of  the  same  name,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum  and  in  other 
large  towns.  They  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by  Aurangzeb. 
Their  home  tongue  is  Hindustani  but  with  others  they-  speak 
Marathi.  The  men  are  of  middle  size,  thin,  and  dark.  They  shave 
the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  coarse  white  Hindu- 
•  like  turban  and  a  waistclotfi.  Some  of  them  on  going  out  wear  a 
tight-fitting  jacket.  The  women  who  have  the  same  oast  efface 
as  the  men,  wear  the  Hindu  rObe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and 
help  the  men  in  oottpn-cloaning.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty 
and  poorly  clad.  They  clean  old  or  new  cotton  for  fiUiilg  beds  and 
pillows.  They  walk  about  the  streets  twanging  the  string  of  their 
cotton-teaser  and  travel  from  village  to  village  in  search  of  work.- 
They  also  buy  cotton  from  village  shopkeepers,  clean  it,  and  make  it 
into  small  rolls  called  hanjis,  which  they  sell  to  weavers  at  6d  (3^  as.) 
the  pound.  In  cleaning  cotton  for  beds  and  pillows  they  charge 
about  5d.  (3|  as.)  the  man  of  forty  pounds.  Their  work  though 
constant  is  poorly  paid.  They  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober, 
but  seldom  well- to-do,. living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  borrowing  to 
meet  special  charges.  They  marry  among  themselves  only  and  form 
a  separate  community  with  a  headman  or  chaudhari,  who  settles  social 
disputes,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  castemen,  has 
power  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  the  caste  rules.  Except  that  they 
circumcise  their  sons  and  employ  the  kdzi  to  register  their  marriages,; 
tliey  keep  no  Musalman  customs.  In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of 
the  Hanafi  school  j  but  they  are  neither  religious  nor  careful  to  say 
their  prayers.  They  give  their  children  no  schooling  and  take  to 
ho  new  pursuits.    On  the  whole  they  are  a  f?.lling  class. 

Sikalgars,  or  Aemoueees,  local  converts  perhaps  from  the 
Hindu  caste  of  Ghisadis,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum 
and  other  large  towns.  They  are  said  to  have  been  converted''by 
Aurangzeb.  Among  themselves  they  speak  Hindustani  and  with 
others  Mardthi.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  thin,  and 
dark.  They  either  let  the  hair  grow  or  shave  half  of  the  head,  wear 
the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  dirty  untidy  Hindu  turbans,  waist- 
coats, and   waistcloths.     The  women,  who  are  like  the  men  in  face 
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and  little  less  dirty  or  u'ntidyj  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice. 
They  appear  in  public  and  help  the  men  in  their  work.  They  grind 
and  sharpen  knives  and  swords,  and  are  hardworking,  but  neither 
sober  nor  well-to-do.  They  grind  the  knives  on  a  stone  wheel 
which  their  women  or  children  turn  with  the  help  of  a  leather  strap. 
They  work  for  blacksmiths  and  other  people  and  are  paid  ^d.  to  l^d. 
(^-1  an)ta)for  sharpening  a  knife  or  a  razor;  their  monthly  earnings 
are  not  more  than  16s.  (Rs.8).  They  marry  among  themselves  only, 
and  form  a  separate  community,  settling  social  disputes  at  meetings 
of  the  castemen.  They  have  a  headman  called  mukddam,  chosen  from 
the  oldest  and  most  respected  members,  who  has  power  to  fine  any 
one  who  breaks  their  caste  rules.  They  are  Musalmans  in  little 
more  than  in  name,  almost  never  going  to  the  mosque,  keeping  Hindu 
gods  in  their  houses,  eschewing  beef,  and  except  circumcision  observ- 
ing no  special  Musalmdn  rites.  They  employ  the  kdzi  to  register 
their  marriages  but,  do  not  pay  him  much  respect.  They  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school  nor  take  tg  new  pursuits. 

Bhatya'ras,  or  Cooks,  probably  local  converts  of  mixed  Hindu 
origin,  arefound  in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  converted  by  Aurangzeb.  Among  themselves  they 
speak  Hindustani,  and  wifh  others  MarAthi.  They  are  of  middle 
size,  thin,  and  dark  or  olive-skinned.  The  men  shave  the  head, 
wear  the  beard  fall,  and  dress  in  a  dirty  untidy  Hindu  turban, 
a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistoloth.  The  women,  who  are  like  the  men 
in  face,  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  and  are  neither  tidy  nor 
clean.  They  appear  in  public  and  help  the  men  in  their  work.  They 
have  shops  at  which  cooked  meat,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  bread  are 
offered  day  and  night.  They  are  also  employed  by  Musalmans  to 
cook  marriage  and  other  great  dinners,  and  are  paid  2s.  to  4>s.  (Rs. 
1-2)  a  day.  Their  work  as  public  cooks  or  lodging-house  keepers 
is  not  constant.  They  seldom  have  lodgers,  except  travellers 
and  poor  labouring  or  depressed  Hindus  like  Mhdrs  and  Bhangis. 
A  few  of  them  serve  as  private  cooks  and  messengers.  Though 
hardworking  they  are  much  given  to  drink,  and  are  seldom  well-to- 
do.  '  They  form  a  separate  community,  marrying  among  themselves 
only.  They  have  no  special  social  organization  and  no  headman, 
except  the  kdzi  who  settles  their  social  disputes  and  registers  their 
marriages.  Their  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
ordinary  Musalmans.  They  are  Sunais  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but 
are  neither  religious  nor  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school,  and  on  the  whole  are  a  falling  class. 

Dliobis,  or  Washeemen,  local  converts  from  the  Hindu  caste  of 
the  same  name,  are  found  in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by"  Haidar  Ali  of  Maisur 
(1761-1782).  Among  themselves  they  speak  Hindustani  and 
Mardthi  with  others.  The  men  are  of  middle  size,  thin^  and  dark. 
They  shave  the  head  and  face,  or  wear  the  beard  short,  and  dress  m 
a  Hindu  turban,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.  The 
women>  who  have  the  same  cast  of  face  as  the  men,  wear  the  Hindu 
robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  by  their  earnings'  add  to  the 
'family  income.     Both  men  and  women  are  heat  and  ijlean,   and  as  a 
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rule  well  dressed  as  they  generally  wear  their  employers'  clothes. 
They  are  employed  by  Europeans  and  natives.  They  are  paid  12». 
to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  6-15)  a  month  by  Europeans^  and  2s.  to  8s.  (Rs.1-4) 
a  month  by  natives,  as  a  washerman  generally  works  for  only  one_ 
family  of  Europeans  and  for  several  families  of  iSitives,  They  also 
wash  at  the  rate  of  8s.  (Rs.  4)  for  a  hundred  garments  if  ironed,  and 
4s.  (Rs.  2)  if  unironed.  From  their  native  employers^  besides  their 
wages,  they  receive  presents  in  money  or  in  grain  on  festive  and 
other  ceremonial  occasions.  Though  hardworking  they  never  save 
and  spend  all  they  can  spare  on  liquor.  They  have  generally  to 
borrow  to  meet  their  special  charges  and  have  a  specially  good  name 
for  the  care  with  which  they  pay  their  debts,  even  at  excessive  rates 
-of  interest.  They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and  form  a  separate 
community  with  a  well-organized  council  under  a  chosen  head- 
man or  chaudhari,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
castemen,  has  power  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  caste  rules  or  to  put 
out  of  caste  any  one  who  refuses  to  pay  the  fine,  A  person  put  out 
of  caste  is  allowed  back  on  paying  a^  double  fine.  All  fines  are  kept 
by  the  headman,  and,  when  they  amount  to  a  large  enough  sum, 
are  spent  on  liquor  and  dinner  parties.  They,  differ  from  ordinary 
Musalmans  in  eschewing  beef,  worshipping  Hindu  gods,  and  keeping 
Hindu  festivals.  Except  that  they  circumcise  their  boys,  they  do  not 
keep  any  special  Musalman  customs.  In  religion  they  are  Sunnis 
of  the  Hanafi  school;  but  they  follow  Islam  in  little  more  than  in 
name,  never  attending  the  mosque  and  seldom  fasting  during  the 
month  of  Ramzan,  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and 
none  have  risen  to  any  high  position.  ~  ■ 

Halalkhors,  that  is  those  who  earn  their  bread  lawfully,  a:lso 
called  Shaikhdas  or  little  Shaikhs,  and  commonly  known  as 
Bhangis,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  the  town  of  Belgaum. 
They  are  converts  from,  the  Hindu  caste  of  Bhangis  and  are  said 
to,  have  been  converted  by  Haidar  Ali  of  Maisur.  Among 
themselves  they  speak  Hindustani  and  with  others  Mardthi." 
,  They  are  of  middle  size,  thinj  and  dark,  the  men  either  shaving  the 
head  or  letting  the  hair  grow,  wearing  the  beard  full,,  and  dressing 
in  a  Hindu-like  turban,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  or 
a  waistcloth.  They  are  fond  of  wearing  a  large  gold  ring  in  the 
right  ear.  Their  women,  who  are  like  the  men  in  face,  wear  the 
Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  add  to  the  family 
income.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy,  The  men  are 
either  employed  in  the  Belgaum  and  other  municipalities  as 
scavengers  and  by  European  and  some  native  families;  and  the 
women  are  generally  employed  by  Europeans  a?  sweepers.  The  men 
earnlOs.  to  12s.  (Rs.  5-6),  and  the  women  6s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  3-4)  amonth. 
Though  hardworking,  both  men  and  women  are  very  fond  of  liquor 
and  spend  almogt  the  whole  of  their  earnings  in  drink.  They  are 
poorly  clad  and  badly  off,  They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and 
form  a  separate  and  well-organized -community,  settling  social 
disputes  at  caste  meetings  under  a  headman  called  mehtar  or  patet, 
who,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority,  has  power  tp  fine  any  one 
who  breaks  caste  rules.    The  amount  levied  in  fines  is  spent  by  th? 
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caste  on  liquor.  They  are  Musalmans  in  name  anly,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  mosques  nor  to  have  any  connection  with  other 
Musalmdns.  They  know  little  of  their  religion  and  believe  in  Hindu 
■gods,  many  of  them  worshipping  the  goddess  Marimdta.  Except 
that  they  circumcise  their  boys,  they  keep  no  Mnsalmdn  ceremonies ; 
and  do  not  respect  the  kdzi.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to 
school  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Fakhalis,  or  Water-men,  local  converts  of  the  Hindu  class  of  the 
same  nam6,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  converted  by  Tipu  Sultdn.  Among  themselves  they 
speak  Hindustani  and  Marathi  with  others.  The  men  are  of  middle 
height,  thin,  and  dark.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard 
short  or  full,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu-like  turban,  a  tight-fitting  jacket, 
amd  a  waistcloth.  If  their  means  allow  they  are  fond  of  wearing 
a  large  gold  earring  in  the  right  ear  and  a  silver  wristlet  on  each 
wrist.  The  women,  who  like  the  men  are  of  middle  size,  are  delicate, 
with  good  features  and  wheat-coloured  skins.  They  wear  the  Hindu 
robe  and  bodice,  and  appear  in  public,  but  except  the  old  do  not 
add  to  the  family  income  by  helping  the  men  in  their  work.  Both 
men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  They  carry 
water  in  leather  bags  on  buUock  back  or  on  their  own  backs  and 
supply  both  Christians  and  Musalmans.  A  bag  or  pahhdl  holds 
about  thirty  gallons  of  water.  They  are  paid  12s.  to  £1  (Rs.  6-10)  a 
month  by  a  European  family,  and  4s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  2  -4)  by  a  Parsi,  and 
Is.  to  2s.  (8  as. -Re.  1)  by  a  Musalman  as  they  generally  work  for  a 
single  European  family  or  for  several  native  families.  In  selling 
water  retail  they  charge  about  6d.  (4  as.)  a  bag.  They  are  hard- 
working, but  excessively  fond  of  liquor  on  which  they  spend  most 
of  their  earnings.  They  are  fairly  off  and  some  of  them  are  able  to 
save.  They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and  form  a  separate 
well-organized  community  who  settle  social  disputes  under  a  head 
or  patel  chosen  from  the  oldest  and  most  respected  members, 
who,  if  the  majority  agree,  has  power  to  fine  any  one  breaking 
caste  rules.  They  eschew  beef,  believe  in  Hindu  gods,  and 
observe  Hindu  festivals.  In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of  the 
Hanafi  school,  but  they  are  neither  religious  nor  careful  to  say  their 
prayers.  They  obey  and  respect  the  Jcdzi  and  employ  him  in  their 
marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies.  They  do  not  send  their  children 
to  school  nor  take  to  any  other  pursuits, 

Darveshis,  literally  religious  beggars,  seem  to  be  local  converts 
perhaps  of  the  Shikari  caste.  They  are  a  class  of  wandering  bear  and 
tiger  showmen.  They  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by  the  saint 
'Syed  Makhdum  Gaisudar^z,  commonly  known  as  Khwaja  Banda 
Nawaz  of  Gulbarga,  whom  they  regard  with  much  veneration. 
Among  themselves  they  speak  Hindustani,  and  with  others  Mardthi. 
They  are  tall  or  of  middle  size,  sturdy,  and  dark.  The  men  let 
the  hair  grow,  have  long  and  full  beards,  and  wear  a  heavy  necklace 
of  glass  beads.  They  dress  in  dirty  and  untidy  white  Hindu  turbans, 
a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth. 
The'  women,  who  like  the  men  are  tall  or  middle-sized,  are  thin, 
with  good  features  and  wheat-coloured.     They  dress  in  the  Hindu 
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robe  and  bodice  and  appear  in  public,  but  add  nothing  to  the  family 
income.  They  are  not  neat  or  clean  in  their  habits.  Darveshis  rear 
bear  and  tiger  cubs^  and  carry  them  from  place  to  place  asking 
alms.  Both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  women  give  them^  corn  or 
money  and  receive  some  tiger's  or  bear's  hair  which  they  keep  in  a 
gold  or  silver  locket,  and  hang  round  children's  necks  to  ward  off  evil 
spirits  and  ghosts.  They  are  a  lazy  class  much  given  to  intoxicating 
drinks  and  drugs,  and  are  poorly  clad  and  badly  off.  They  marry 
either  among  themselves  or  with  any  other  religious  beggars,  and 
form  a  separate  community  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings 
of  the  men  under  a  headman  or  sargiro  who  has  the  power  of  fining 
any  one  who  breaks  their  caste  rules.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi 
school,  but  are  neither  religious  nor  careful  to  say  their  prayers. 
Their  only  connection  with  the  kdzi  is  that  they  employ ,  him  as 
marriage  registrar.  Their  manners  or  customs  differ  from  those  of 
ordinary  Musalmans.  They  are  illiterate^  and  do  not  send  their  .boys 
to  school.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  their  nUmber  has  greatly 
decreased.  Almost  all  of  them  have  taken  to  new  pursuits ;  some 
earning  their  living  as  husbandmen  and  others  as  servants  and 
messengers. 

Ga'rodis,  apparently  called  after  a  snake-charm  of  that  name, 
or  Mada'ris,  apparently  called  after  the  holy  and  healing  mada/r  or 
rui  Oalotropis  gigantea,  a  wandering  tribe  of  jugglers,  who  move-  in 
bands  of  four  or  five  families. .  They  are  local  converts  from  the 
Hindu  class  of  the  same  name.  Their  head-quarters  are  at  Miraj 
near  Kolhapur.  They  are  said  to  have  been  converted  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Mir  Shamsuddin  commonly 
known  as  Mira  Shamna  whose  shrine  at  Miraj  they  hold  in  high 
respect,  and  are  careful  to  visit  at  the  yearly  fair  -held  in  April  or 
May.  Their  home  speech  is  a  coarse  Hindustani  with  a  large  mixture 
of  Marathi  words.  The  men  are  middle-sized,  sturdy,  and  dark  or 
olive.  They  either  shave  the  head  or  wear  the  hair  and  the  beard  full, 
and  dress  in  a  dirty  and  untidy  carelessly  wound  twisted  turban,  a 
short  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  short  tight  trousers  covering 
the  legs  as  far  as  the  knees,  and  fasten  round  the  neck  a  large 
necklace  of  glass  beads.  The  women,  who  like  the  men  are  middle? 
sized,  are  thin,  well-featured,  and  dark  or  olive.  They  dress  in  a 
Hindu  robe  and  bodice  and  appear  in  public,  but  add  nothing,  to 
the  family  income.  They  are  dirty  and  .untidy.  The  men  are 
jugglers,  tumblers,  and  snake-charmers.  They  are  hardworking,-- 
but  are  much  given  to  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs  and  are  poorly 
clad  and  scrimped  for  food.  They  marry  among  themselves,  and 
form  a  separate  and  well-organized  community,  settling  social  disputes ' 
at  meetings  of  the  adult  male  members  under  a  headman  or  patel, 
who  has  power  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  their  caste  rules.  Except 
circumcising  their  boys  they  keep  no  Musalmdn  customs,  and  are 
Muharamadans  in  little  more  than  in  name.  Few  of  them  ever 
enter  a  mosque.  They  do  not  respect  or  obey  the  kdzi  except  in 
employing  him  as  a  marriage  registrar.  They  are  illiterate,  and  do 
not  send  their  boys  to  school,  or  take  to  any  other  pursuits.  On  the 
•whole  they  are  a  falling  class. 
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EasbanSj  or  professional  dancing-girls  and  courtezans,  are  local 
converts  of  mixed  Hindu  origin.  They  do  not  claim  to  belong  to 
any  of  the  general  divisions  of  Musalmdns,  and  being  a  mixed 
class  they  have  no  special  peculiarity  of  feature  or  form.  Fair  girls 
with  shapely  figures  and  good  features,  are  adopted  by  some  elderly 
dancing-girl  and  trained  to  dance  -and  sing.  Dark  girls  with, 
coarse  features  and  clumsy  figures  are  taught  no  accomplishments 
and  form  a  lower  class  of  courtezans.  All  are  careful  to  be  neat  and 
clean.  They  generally  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  and  a 
tight-fitting  jacket,  and  at  least  a  pair  of  gold  earrings,  a  silver  girdle 
or  pati  which  they  wear  over  the  robe,  and  loose  bell  anklets  known 
as  kadds  to  whose  chimes  they  walk  with  a  mincing  step.  The 
most  noticeable  point  of  difference  in  the  dress  of  a  Masalman 
courtezan  and  of  a  private  woman  is  that  the  courtezan  wears  shoes. 
They  have  two  separate  communities,  one  known  as  Ramjanis  or 
Kalavants  who  are  also  called  Naikans  or  mistresses ;  the  other 
called  Takais  or  Kamaas  that  is  prostitutes.  The  Kalavants  are  high 
class  courtezans  who  generally  live  under  the  protection  of  a  rich 
man  who  pays  them  £2  to  £5  (Rs.  20 -50)  a  month,  and  allows  them  to 
add  to  this  by  dancing  and  singing.  The  Takdis  or  prostitutes  live 
solely  by  prostitution.  They  are  considered  low  and  the  dancing-girla 
neither  eat,  drink,  nor  associate  with  them.  The  Ramjdnis  or 
dancing-girls  are  generally  well-to-do,  but  they  are  very  luxurious  and 
fond  of -pleasure  and  intrigue,  and  they  are  proverbially  crafty  and 
faithless.  The  strumpets  are  poor,  often  hardly  able  to  make  a  living. 
When  a  dancing-girl  begins  to  age  she  looks  out  for  some  good-looking 
girl  who  has  misbehaved  or  been  left  destitute,  or  she  buys  the 
daughter  of  some  poor  family  and  adopts  the  girl.  They  generally 
treat  their  adopted  children  with  care  and  kindliness  and  take  pains 
to  make  them  good  dancers  and  singers.  The  girl  calls  her  adoptive 
mother  bdi  or  madam.  When  the  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  generally 
patronised  by  some  rich  man  who  pays  £5  to  £10  (Rs.50-100). 
The  girl's  teeth  are  dyed  black  as  a  bride's  teeth  are  blackened,  a 
ceremony  which  is  called  missi  or  tooth-powder.  To  the  £5  to  £10 
(Rs.  50-100)  which  the  girl's  patron  gives,  her  adoptive  mother  adds 
£2  to  £4  (Rs.  20-40)  and  from  the  joint  amount  gives  a  dinner  party 
to  the  members  of  the  community  who  spend  a  few  nights  in  dancing 
and  feasting.  From  that  day  the  girl  is  admitted  a  member  of  the 
class,  and  recognized  as  a  professional  dancing-girl.  The  daughters  of 
dancing-girls  are  brought  up  to  their  mother's  profession  j  the  sons 
are  left  to  choose  a  calling.  They  marry  and  keep  their  wives  in  the 
same  seclusion  as  private  women.  Dancing  girls  do  not  follow  any 
Musalm^n  customs  and  do  not  respect  the  kd'd.  They  form  an 
organized  community  under  a  head-woman  called  ndikin  or  idi,  that 
is  lady,  who  settles  disputes  and  is  treated  with  much  respect.  They 
do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.  On  the  whole  they  are  a  falling 
people  partly  because  the  class  of  rich  Musalmans  who  were  their 
chief  patrons  is  dying  out,  partly  it  is  said,  as  the  husband  can  no 
longer  safely  punish  an  erring  wife,  because  women  are  less  chaste 
than  they  used  to  be. 

Ta'SChiS,  or  Kettle-deummees,  local  converts  of  mixed  Hindu 
origin,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Belgaum  and  other  large 
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towns.  Among  themselves  they  speak  Hindustani  and  Maratlii  with 
others.  They  are  tall  or  of  middle  size,  well-made,  and  dark  or  olive- 
skinned.  The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full  or  short,  and 
dress  in  a  dirty  and  untidy  Hindu  turlban,  a  waistooatj  and  a  pair  of 
tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  are  like  the  men  in 
face,  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  unveiled  in  public, 
and  add  nothing  to  the  family  income!  They  are  neither  clean  nor 
neat  in  their  habits.  Kettle-drummers  are  engaged  both  by  Hindus 
and  Musalmans  to  play  during  their  marriages  and  other  rejoicings. 
A  band  of  four  men  is  paid  about  2s.  (Re.l)  a  day,  which  is  divided 
equally  among  the  players.  Their  work  is  not  constant.  In  the  rainy 
season  they  have  to  employ  their  time  either  in  tilling  the  ground 
or  in  acting  as  messengers  or  servants.  They  are  much  given  to 
intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs,  and  are  seldoin  well-to-do  or  able  to 
save.  They  form  a  separate  community  marrying  only  among 
themselves^  but  they  have  no  special  organization  and  no  headman, 
except  the  regular  kdzi  who  settles  their  social  disputes  and  registers 
their  marriages.  Their  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  ordinary  Musalmdns.  In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of  the 
Hahafi  school,  but  they  are  neither  religious  nor  careful  to  say  their 
prayers.     They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school; 

Christians,  with  a  strength  of  6322  or  0-73  per  cent  of  the 
population,  include  two  main  divisions,  Europeans  and  Natives.. 
The  Europeans  numbering  1178  (1013  males  arid  165  females) 
include,  besides  the  district  officers,  the  officers  of  the  two  Native 
regiments  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  European  regiment  and 
of  the  Artillery  which  together  generally  forms  a  force  1500  to 
2000  strong.  Of  5063  Native  Christians  about  500  are  Protestants 
and  about  4500  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Native^  Protestant  Christians,  numbering  about  500,  are 

found  in  the  town  of  Belgaum  and  in  other  towns  and  large  villages. 
They  do,not  live  apart.  Some  are  immigrants  from  Madras  and 
others  are  local  converts,  The  Madras  Christians  came  as  domestic 
servants  to  officers  of  the  Madras  army  when  Belgaum  was  garrisoned 
from  Madras.  Manyof  them  take  service  with  officers  and  follow 
their  masters  when  they  go  to  other  parts  of .  India.  Of  the  local 
converts  some  were  Brdhmans,  some  Lingd,yats,  some  Marathds,  some 
Hindus  of  other  classes,  and  a  few  were  Musalmd,ns.  The  home 
tongue  of  the  Madrasis  is  Tamil ;  that  of,  the  local  Christians  is 
either  Kd,naresej  Hindustani,  or  Mar^thi  Except  that  the  Madrdsis. 
are  dark  and  the  local  converts  wheat-coloured,  they  differ  little  in 
appearance  being  short,  round-featured,  and  inclined  to  stoutness. 
They  live  in  one-sboreyed  houses  with  mud  or  stone  walls  with  either 
tiled  or  thatched  roofs  and  open  verandas.  Their  furniture  includes 
low  wooden  stools,  palm-leaf  mats,  wooden  benches  and  boxes, 
brass  lamps,  and  metal  pots.  The  well-to-do  keep  servants. .  The 
staple  food  of  the  Madras  or  Tamil  Christians  is  boiled  rice  or  wheat 
bread,  beef,  qoffee,  and  dry  fish.     Most  local  converts  eat  millet  bread 
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and  boiled  rice  with  cAaini^  or  pulse  curry  or  spiced  pulse  soup.     On       Chapter  III. 
holidays  they  prepare  sweetmeats  and  one  or  two  dishes  of  flesh  with        Ponulation 
unleavened  bread.     The  Madras  Christians  are  fond  of  animal  food 
and  spirituous  drinks,  but  most  local  converts  use  flesh  and  spirits         Christians. 
sparingly  and  some  touch  neither  flesh  nor  spirits.     They  are  good 
cooks  and  moderate  eaters  their  chief  dainties  being  hot  and  sour 
condiments  and  oil.     The  Madras  men  wear  a  white  headscarf,  a 
waistcloth,  a  long  white  coat,  and  country  shoes ;  the  local  converts 
wear  a  short  coat  or  a  shouldercloth  instead  of  thfe  long  coat,  and 
generally  a  white  cotton  headscarf  with  country  shoes.   The  husband- 
men often  wear  a  country  blanket  on  their  shoulders,  especially  during 
the  rainy  season  and  in  the  cold  weather.     The  women   of  both 
classes  wear  the  shortsleeved  bodice  with  the  robe  hanging  like  the 
petticoat.     They  cover  the  head  with  the  upper  end  of  the  robe  and 
wear  gold  and  silver  head,  nose,  neck,  and  wrist  ornaments.     On 
the  whole  the  well-to-do  incline  to  imitate  European  dress.     Except 
su-  few  who  are    clerks  in  public  offices  and  one  who  is  a    land 
proprietor  or  indmddr,  as  a  class  the  Protestant  Christians  are  badly 
off.     Some  are  catechists  or  religious  preachers,  some  are  pastors  or 
ministers  in  the  service  of  the  London, Missionary  Society  ;  and  some 
are  Government  servants,  dyers,  weavers,  husbandmen,   carpenters, 
fishers,  and  servants.    The  women  mind  the  house.   As  among  Hindus 
the  wives  of  Government    servants  and  carpenters  add  nothing  to 
the  family  income,  while  the  wives  of  dyers,  weavers,  husbandmen, 
fishers,  and  servants  either  help  their  husbands-  in  their  calling  or 
work  as  labourers.     They  mix  with  Musaknans  and  Native  Roman 
Catholics  with  whom  they  eat  but  do  not  marry.  Hindus  look  down  on 
them  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  Hindu  barbers  and  washermen 
to  work  for  them.     Those  who  are  servants  attend  on  their  masters 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,   their  women  either    working  as  maids  or 
ayas  or  preparing  rice  for  home  use  and  for  sale.     They  also  make 
and  sell  rice  pancakes  called  pdnpoli  (M.)  ovdoshi  (K.)    The  daily  life 
of  the  rest  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Hindus  who  follow  the 
same  calling.     Except  servants  most  rest  on  Sundays  and  on  New 
Year's  Day  in  January,  Good  Friday  in  March-April,  and  Christmas 
Day  in  December.     A  family  of  five  generally  spends  10s.  to  £1 
(Rs.  5-10)  a  month.     A  birth  costs  2s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  1-5),  a  marriage 
£2  to  £10  (Rs.20-100),  andadeath4s.to£110s.  (Rs.  2-15).     Some 
of  them  belong  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  some  to  the 
English  Episcopal  Church.      The  later  converts  all  belong  to  the 
London  Mission   Society  which  is  the  only  missionary  body  in  the 
district.     It  began  work  in  1820.     The  first  missionary  was  the 
Reverend  J.  Taylor,  who  was  sent  from  Belldri  at  the  request  of 
Major-General  Pritzler  forthe  benefit  of  the  troops  under  his  command. 
,  At  first  the  progressof  the  mission'  was  slow,  the  only  converts  being  a 
small  number  of  Madras  servants.    Afteratime,  when  the  missionaries 
were  able  to  preach  K^narese  and  Marathi  their  labours  were  more 
successful.     In  1858  or  after  thirty-eight  years'  work  there  were  over 
400  local  converts.     But  of  these,  partly  apparently  because  the 

1  Chatni  is  a  mixture  of  long  pepper,  salt  and  tamarind  ground  together  aixd  mixed 
with  sesamum  oil. 
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Chapter  III.  teachers  or  cateckists  were  Tamils,  only  forty-five  were  K^narese, 
Population.  Since  1858  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  conversion  of 
Kanarese.  Their  ceremonies  at  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  churches  to  which  they  belong.  All 
attend  divine  service  on  Sundays,  New  Year's  Day,  Good  Friday,  and 
Christmas  Day  which  they  keep  as  complete  holidays.  They  are 
said  to  have  no  faith  in  sootlsaying,  ghosts,  or  sorcery.  Some  of 
them  keep  to  the  old  practice  of  wearing  gay  clothes  and  cooking 
certain  dishes  on  certain  Hindu  holidays. 

They  are  said  not  to  observe  any  particular  ceremonies  on  the 
occasions  of  a  birth  or  of  a  gii-l's  coming  of  age,  On  the  wedding 
day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  accompanied  by  friends  go  separately 
from  their  houses  to  church  and  are  there  married  by  the  minister. 
When  the  marriage  service  is  over  the  couple  come  in  procession 
to  the  bride's  father's  where  a  ditmer  is  served.  There  is  no  settled 
dowry,  but  parents  often  present  their  daughters  and  daughters-iur, 
law  with  ornaments,  clothes,  and  furniture.  Women  are  confined 
in  the  house  like  Europeans  and  they  do  not  think  that  either  birth 
or  death  causes  impurity  to  the  members  of  the  family.  They  employ 
jnidwives  who  are  paid  2s.  to  4s.  (Es.1-2).  On  a  convenient  day  after 
.birth  the  child  is  baptised  by  the  minister  in  the  church.  When 
life  is  gone  the  body  is  laid  in  a  coflSn  or  carried  covered  with  a 
shroud  to  the  'graveyard  where  it  is  buried  after  the  minister  has 
read  the  funeral  service  over  it.  The  only  expeuse  at  a  iuneral 
is  the  gravedigger's  fee  and  the  cost  of  the  shroud  or  coffin.  Those 
who  are  Government  or  mission  servants  are  anxious  to'give  their 
boys  a  good  education  and  to  teach  their  girls  reading,  writing,  and 
needle- work.  The  London  Missionary  Society  supports  five  schools 
in  the  district  of  Belgaum,  three  of  them  boys'  schools  and  two 
girls'  schools.  One  of  the  boys'  schools  is  an  Anglo-Vernacular 
school  teaching  up  to  the  matriculation  standard.  The  total  number 
under  tuition  at  the  end  of  1882  in  the  five  schools  was  720  boys 
and  135  girls.  Cases  of  misdemeanour  are  enquired  into  and 
punished  by  the  minister. 

Madras  Catholic  Christians,  numbering  about  500,  are  found 
in  the  town  of  Belgaum.  Like  the  Madras  Protestant  Christians  and 
Hindus  they  came  from  Madras  either  in  1817,  when  the  district 
passed  to  the  British  or  afterwards  up  to  about  1830  while  Belgaum 
was  garrisoned  by  Madras  troops.  They  do  not  differ  from  Pro- 
testant or  Hindu  Madrd,sis  in  appearance,  character,  calling,  house, 
or  food.  They  are  Eoman  Catholics  subject  to  the  jurisdiotioii  of 
the  Jesuit  Bishop  of  Bombay  arid  their  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed  according  to  the  Roman  ritual.  Their  holidays  and  fast 
days  are  the  same  as  those  observed  by  Bombay  Catholics.  They 
pay  particular  devotion  to  patron  saints,  the  chief  of  whom  is  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  As  most  of  them  are  bouse  servants  they  cannot 
rest  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Their  women  are  confined  with  the 
help  of  midwives  and  their  children  are  baptised  on  the  eighth  day  by 
the  chaplain  at  the  church  where  Madras  or  other  Catholics  answer 
for  them  at  the  font.  There  is  no  fixed  age  for  marriage.  Gii4s  are 
generally  married  between  fifteen  and  twenty  and  boys  between  ^ 
eighteen  and  twenty-five.   Beginning  from  the  first  Sunday  or  holiday ; 
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after  betrothal  the  bans  or  proclamation  of  marriage  are  published 
by  the  priest  in  the  church.  On  the  wedding  day  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  with  friends  and  relations,  go  to  the  church  in  separate 
parties  and  are  there  married  by  the  priest.  Oases  of  misdemeanour 
are  enquired  into  and  punished  by  meetings  of  married  castemen 
called  the  council  or  punch.  The  patich  has  a  caste-headman 
appointed  by  the  priest.  Those  who  refuse  to  obey  the  decisions  of 
the  council  are  put  out  of  caste,  but  on  submission  are  again  admitted. 
They  teach  their  boys  to  read  and"  write  Tamil,  but  do  not  take  to 
new  pursuits. 

Eonkaui  or  Goa  Catholics,  numbering  about  4000,  are  found 
throughoat  the  district,  chiefly  at  Khdn^pur,  Turkanvadi,  Patnya, 
and  Bidi.  They  are  immigrants  from'  Goa  and  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa.  They  do  not  differ  in  any 
important  points  from  the  Christians  of  Ratnagiri  and  Kanara.^ 

Jews  or  Beui-Israels,  numbering  about  ninety,  are  found  in  the 
town  of  Belgaum.  They  are  natives  of  the  island  of  Bombay  and  of 
the  neighbouring  districts  of  Thdna  and  Koldba.  They  have  come  to 
Belgaum  with  Native  regiments  in  which  they  are  employed  as  sepoys, 
officers,  and  medical  attendants.  In  appearance,  character,  religion, 
customs,  and  other  particulars  they  do  not  differ  from  the  Konkan 
Beni-Israels.  They  are  a  Vigorous  pushing  glass,  sending  their  boys  to 
English  schools  and  showing  much  readiness  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  improve  their  position. 

Pa'rsis,numbering  sixty-four,  are  foundonlyinthetownofBelgaum. 
They  came  from  Bombay  and  Surat  about  fifty  years  ago  for  purposes 
of  trade.  They  do  not  consider  Belgaum  their  home,  and  keep 
family  and  marriage  relations  with  the  Pdrsis  of  Bombay  and  Surat. 
Their  home'speech  is  Gajarati.  Out  of  doors  they  speak  Marathi 
and  English  and  a  few  Kdinarese.  As  shopkeepers,  merchants,  and 
contractors  the  Belgaum  Pdrsis  are  weU-to-do  and  prosperous.  They 
have  priests  of  their  own.  As  there  is  no  Tower  of  Silence  in 
Belgaum  they  bury  their  dead,  and  as  there  is  no  fire-temple  they 
go  to  Pooua  or  to  Bombay  to  have  their  marriages  performed. 

According  to  the  1881  census  there  was  one  villa,ge  or  town  to 
every  4"  32  square  miles  of  land,  each  village  containiug  an  average 
of  175  houses  and  810  people.  Fourteen  towns  had  more 
than  5000  and  three  of  the  fourteen  more  than  10,000  people. 
Excluding  these  fourteen  towns,  which  together  held  122,074  or 
14' 12  per  cent  of  the  population,  the  741,940  inhabitants  of  Belgaum 
were  distributed  over  1055  villages,  giving  an  average  of  one 
village  for  every  4"40  square  miles  and  of  700  people  to  each  village. 
Of  the  1055  villages  103  had  less  than  100  people,  159  had  between 
100  and  200,  325  between  200  and  500,  256  between  500  and 
1000,  135  between  1000  and  2000,  49  between  2000  and  3000,  and 
28  between  3000  and  5000.  From  a  distance  a  Belgaum  village  is 
generally  pleasing.  Most  villages  are  well  shaded  and  many  are 
surrounded  by  so  -high  and  thick  a  fence  of  hdbJmls  and  prickly-pear. 
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that  a  stranger  miglit  easily  pass  them  asa  plot  of  ])usli  and  brushwooa. 
The  entrance  generally  leads  through  a  ruined  gate  into  a  central 
street  lined  by  houses  of  considerable  size,  showing  signs  of  comfort, 
occasionally,  of  wealth.  The  houses  in  the  side  rows,  which  run  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  street,  are  smaller  and  show  fewer  signs  of 
comfort;  and  beyond  these,  generally  outside  of  the  village  fence,  is 
a  fringe  of  huts  of  the  lowest  classes  and  the  tents  and  booths  of 
wanderers.  Except  the  huts  of  Mhars,  which  are  often  of  bamboo 
and  millet  stalts,  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  generally  of  sun-dried 
brick.  In  the  rainier  west  most  of  the  roofs  are  peaked  and  covered 
with  overlapping  semicircular  tiles;  in  the  drier  east  the  roof  is 
generally  a  flat  mud  terrace  with  a  parapet.  Almost  every  village^ 
has  its  temple  or  shrine  and  its  holy  tree.  A  few  of  the  larger  towns 
have  walls  and  a  tower,  but  most  villages  find  their  deep  circle  of  thorn 
a  complete  shelter  from  robbers  and  wild  animals.  ^ 

According  to  the .  1881  census,  of  188,694  houses  154,806  or 
eighty  per  cent  were  occupied  and  33,888  or  eighteen  per  cent 
were  empty.  These  figures  give  an  average  of  forty-one  houses 
to  the  square  mile  and  of  five  inmates  to  each  occupied  housa 
^  Except  in  the  larger  towns  and  occasionally  in  villages  the  houses 
are  one-storeyed.'  The  better  class  of  house  is  built  on  a  plinth, 
"generally  of  dressjgd  stone,  rising  three  or  four  feet  above  the  street. 
From  the  street  a  flight  of  two  or  three  steps  let  into  the  plinth 
lead  to  the  house-door.  Of  the  veranda  or  katti  on  the  top  of  the 
plinth  on  either  side  of  the  central  steps  one-half  is  generally  open 
and  the  other  half  closed  by  bamboo  matting.  The  veranda  is 
covered  by  the  eaves  whose  outer  edge  rests  on  a  row  of  wooden 
pillars.  Exbept  as  a  waiting  place  for  servant's  and  beggars,  and 
.  sometimes  in  playing  games,  the  veranda  is  little  used.  The  back  of 
the  veranda  is  the  front  wall  of  the  house.  This  is  pierced  about  the 
centre  by  a  doorway  about  five  feet  high  by  three  feet  broad  closed 
by  a  solid  wooden  door  not  unfrequently  relieved  by  bosses  of  iron 
or  other  metal.  On  each  side  of  the  door  a  window  about  two  feet 
square  is  generally  guarded  by  heavy  upright  bars  of  wood  let 
into  the  masonry.  Some  houses  are  built  round  a  courtyard'; 
others  have  no  central  open  space.  In  houses  with  a  central  yard 
each  of  the  four  inner  faces  of  the  house  has  a  room  fronted  by  a 
low  veranda.  In  houses  without  a  central  yard  the  rooms  open 
into  one  another,  and  a  central  passage  sometimes  runs  between  the 
rooms  from  the  front  door  to  the  back  yard.  In  central  yard; 
houses  the  room  between  the  street  and  the  yard  is  used  as  ^ 
receiving  room,  by  business  men  as  an  office,  and  by  traders  as  their 
shop.  When  not  in  public  use  the  women  of  the  family  sit  in  thisf 
room,  and  into  it  a  dying  member  of  the  household  is  carried  some 
days  before  his  death.  The  central  courtyard  is  known  as  dngala 
when  open  to  the  air,  and  as  padsdle  when  roofed.  There  is  sometimes 
no  room  between  the  front  veranda  and  the  padsdle  or  roofed  court. 
Among  the  rooms,  which  surround  the  central  court,  are  the  deDo/r. 
mane  or  god-room,  the  cooking  room,  the  sleeping  room,-  and  the 


1  Contributed  by  Mr.  G.  MeCorkeU.C.  S. 
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eating  or  dining  room.  In  some  parts  of  the  district  the  cook-room 
is  also  used  as  a  bath-room.  In  other  parts  the  bathing  room 
is  separate  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  is  known  as  the  hachchala. 
Among  Lingdyats  ornaments  and  other  valuables  are  kept  in 
a  box  in  the  god-room  ;  Brahmans  and  others  keep  them  in  a 
separate  room  answering  to  the  strong-room  of  an  English  mansion, 
and  in  some  instances  they 'are  kept  in  boxes  in  the  sleeping  rooms. 
Some  houses  have  walls  and  every  house  has  a  well-like  cistern  to 
store  rain  water.  The  dwelling  of  any  well-to-do  family  must  have 
these  rooms  and  conveniences.  A  rich  mane's  house  has  more  rooms. 
5ut  even  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  the  rooms  are  low  and  dark. 
There  are  almost  never  side  windows.  The  light  comes  from  the  front 
and  back  doors  or  where  there  is  a  central  yard  from  the  front  door 
and  the  courtyard.  The  floors  are  of  beaten  earth  covered  with  a 
wash  of  cowdung  which  is  renewed  every  Monday,  every  new  or 
full-moon  day,  and  on  most  holidays.  The  dwellings  of  the  poor 
have  walls  of  mud  and  straw.  The  doors  are  of  plaited  or  woven 
slips  of  bamboo.  As  a  rule  they  have  only  one  or  two  rooms  with  a 
front  veranda  formed  by  the  overhanging  eaves.  The  poorest  live 
in  huts  whose  walls,  except  a  few  bamboos  to  bear  the  roof,  are  of 
woven  millet  stalks  or  palm  leaves,  sometimes  but  not  always  daubed 
with  mud.  There  is  little  difference  between  town  and  village 
houses.  The  wealthier  a  man  the  better  his  house.  He  will 
have  more  rooms,  but  the  arrangement  will  not  be  changed.  The 
cost  of  building  a  first  class  house  varies  from  £500  to  £2000 
(Es.  5000-20,000) ;  the  ordinary  labouring  villager  or  townsman  is 
content  with  a  house  costing  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-200) ;  and  a  few 
shillings  represent  the  cost  of  the  poorest  huts. 

A  wealthy  man's  house  contains  the  following  furniture  :  One  to 
^vee palangs  or  cots  varying  in  price  from  £1 10s.  to  £5  (Rs.15-50), 
two  or  three  cupboards  each  valued  at  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  5  -  20), 
a  few  chairs  each  worth  8s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  4-5),  a  few  boxes  each 
worth  10s.  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  5  -  25),  carpets  or  jdjams  each  worth 
6s.  to  £3  (Rs.  3  -  30),  bedding  for  each  member  of  the  family 
worth  10s.  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  5-25),  and  brass  and  copper  water 
pots  and  cooking  and  dining  vessels  and  dishes  worth  £20  to  £30 
(Rs.  200-300).  A  wealthy  man  will  have  ten  to  forty  silver 
vessels  used  for  dining  and  drinking  and  for  show.  As  these  silver 
vessels  are  chiefly  for  show  and  as  a  form  of  investment  the  number 
of  them  depends  on  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  house -owner. 
It  may  be  said  that  few  families  who  are  locally  classed  as  rich, 
have  less  than  £20  (Rs.  200)  or  more  than  £200  (Rs.  2000)  invested 
in  silver  vessels ;  apart  from  these  silver  vessels  a  wealthy  man'a 
furniture  varies  in  value  from  £50  to  £100  (Rs.  500-1000);  the  fur- 
niture of  a  man  in  easy  circumstances  from  £1 0  to  £1 5  (Rs.  100  - 150) ; 
the  furniture  of  a  family  in  middling  circumstances  from  £2  to  £5* 
(Rs.  20-50);  and  a  labourer's  house  gear,  bed,  matting,  a  brass  pot 
or  lota,  and  some  earthen  cooking  vessels,  is  not  worth  more  than 
£1  (Rs.  10). 

Among  men,  except  by  a  very  few  Brahmans  and  by  the  highest 
class  of  Governnient  servants,  the  broad  flat -rimmed  Bfdhman 
turban  is  uot  usedi.    In  its  place  is  worn  a  white  cotton  headscarf 
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or  rumdl  eight  to  ten  feet  square  generally -plain  but  sometimes  with 
a  gold  border.  Numbers  of  these  headscarves  are  brought  from 
Madras,  Those  who  wear  the  turban  wear  it  only  in  public.  In 
private  the  head  is  either  bare  or  is  covered  by  a  plain  headscarf* 
OT  by  an  ornamented  skull-cap.  The  rich  and  the  well-to-do 
wear  local  hand-woven  waistcloths  of  varying  fineness  with  silk- 
embroidered  borders. .  Middle  class  men  use  English  and  Bombay 
machine-made  clothj  and  poor  men  wear  coarse  local  hand- woven 
cloth.  A  poor  husbandman  wears  a  minimum  of  clothing,  a  loincloth 
or  Icmgoti  audi  a,  hlavketovkdmhil.  The  loincloth  is  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth  about  two  feet  long  by  one  foot'  broad.  The  blanket  is  of 
locally  woven  coarse  wool  and  costs  4s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  2-3).  By  day  it 
supplies  the  place  of  clothes  and  by  night  it  serves  as  bedding... 
Instead  of  the  loincloth  a  pair  of  coarse  drawers  reaching  half-way: 
down  the  thighs  are  occasionally  worn.  Hindu  women  generally 
wear  the  robe  called  shiri  (K.)  or  Invade  (M.)  and  the  bodice  called 
]<yuppas  (K.)  or  choU  (M.)  The  bodice  or  kuppas  covers  the  back 
between  the  shoulders  and  is  fastened  in  front.  The  sleeves  are 
short  and  reach  about  half-way  down  the  upper  arm.  Among 
the  rich  the  meeting  of  the  sleeve  with  the  rest  of  the  bodice 
is  hid  by  a  narrow  armlet  of  gold  called  vdlci  in  Marathi  and  vanM  = 
in  Kd,narese.  The  robe  or.  s^m,  which  is  either  of  cotton  or  of 
silk,  is  of  two  sizes :  the  full  robe  of  twenty-seven  feet  by  3| 
which  is  worn  by  women  and  the  smaller  robe  of  eighteen  feet  by 
three  wHch  is  worn  by  girls.  In  putting  it  on  the  robe  is  wound 
round  the  waist  so  as  to  leave  two  parts  of  unequal  length,  the  longer 
part  to  serve  as  a  skirt  and  cover  the  limbs  and  the  shorter  part  to 
serve  as  a  cloak  or  mantle  and  cover  the  shoulder  and  breast  and 
in  some  cases  one  side  of  the  head.  The  women  of  most  Kanarese 
castes  catch  the  lower  part  together  in  front  in  a  number  of  plaits.; 
and  allow  it  to  fall  like  a  petticoat  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  ankle. .  Brahman  and  Maratha  women,  instead  of  letting  it  fall 
like  a  petticoat,  draw  one  corner  of  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet 
and  fasten  the  end  into  the  waistband  behind.  This  divided  skirt 
among  the  higher  classes  is  loose  and  generally  falls  below  the  knee. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  it  is  tightly  girt  and  drawn  up  so  as  to  leave 
the  greater  part  of  the  leg  bare.  The  upper  end  of  the  robe  is  by 
girls  of  the  higher  classes  and  by  the  women  of  all  other  classes 
worn  over  the  right  shoulder  and  tucked  into  the  waistband  in  front 
close  to  the  left  hip.  The  women  of  the  higher  classes  use  the 
upper  end  as  a  veil  drawing  it  over  the  right  side  of  the  head  instead 
of  over  the  shoulder^  and  holding  the  end  in  the  right  hand  bielow 
the  level  of  the  bosom.  The  clothes  worn  by  a  rich  woman  vary 
in  price  from  £1  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  10-12) ;  those  worn  by  a  middle 
class  woman  are  not  worth  more  than  10s.  or  12s.  (Rs.  5  or  .6) ; 
and  those  worn  by  a  poor  woman  are  not  worth  more  than  3s.  or  4s, 
(Rs.li-2).  -  ■  ^  .  - 

The-office -of  village  headman  caHeA  pdtil  (M.)  or  gauda  (K.)  is 
hereditary.  He  has  generally  the  revenue  and  police  charge  of  the 
village,  the  duties  in  some  cases  being  divided  between  a  police 
headman  who  is  responsible  in  all  matters  connected  with  crime,  and  a 
revenue  headman  who  collects  the  Groyernment  dues.     The  headmen  - 
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of  some  villages  are  paid  entirely  in  cash.  As  a  rule  their  sole  or  their 
chief  source  of  profit  is  an  allotment  of  rent-free  land.  Most  of  the 
headmen  are  Ijingdyats.  Few  of  them  are  able  to  write.  The  clerk 
or  accountant  called  kulkarni  (M.)  or  shdnbhog  (K.),  keeps  the  village 
accounts,  write-up  the  landholders'  receipt-books,  and  prepares 
returns  and  the  findings  of  village  juries.  With  few  exceptions  the 
post  of  village  clerk  is  hereditary.  It  is  paid  partly  in  land  partly 
in  cash.  Almost  all  village  clerks  are  Brdhmans  of  the  Deshasthj 
Konkanasth,  Shenvi,  or  Golak  divisions.  Their  charge  is  generally 
coilfined  to  a  single  village,  but  in  some  cases  they  have  a  group 
of  two  or  three  villages.  Most  of  the  village  watchmen  and 
beadles  belong  to  the  depressed  caste  who  are  called  Mhars  (M.)  or 
Holid,s  (K.)  and  a  few  belong  to  the  less  depressed  Bedar  and 
Ramoshi  tribes.  There  are  generally  three  or  four  families  of 
Mhars  in  each  village,  who  are  supported  partly  by  the  grant  of 
rent-free  land  and  partly  by  grain  payments  from  the  villagers. 
The  villagers  of  late  have  shown  a  tendency  to  dispute  the  Mhars' 
rights  to  their  old  dues  alleging  that  the  Mhars  neglect  their 
duties,  while  the  Mhars  contend  that  they  never  neglect  their  duties 
when  the  villagers  pay  them  their  dues.  The  Mhars'  duties  are 
heavy  and  important.  For  Government  they  act  as  village  police, 
messengers,  and  revenue  carriers;  for  the  villagers  they  act  as 
watchmen,  boundary  settlers  and  scavengers.  Of  other  village  oflBce- 
bearers  the  priest  and  astrologer  called  grdm-joshi  (M.)  or  joisaru  (K.) 
is  generally  a  Brdhman,  who  performs  the  birth,  marriage,  and  death 
ceremonies  of  the  Br^bmanic  Hindus  of  the  village.  Besides  the 
astrologer  every  village  has  a  ministrant  who  is  called  a  pujdri 
when'  he  is  a  Brahman,  and  a  gurav  when  he  is  a  Shudra.  Lingdyats 
have  a  jangam,  and  Musalmans  a  mulla.  AH  the  village  office- 
bearers are  paid  by  rent-free  lands  or  by  voluntary  offerings  made 
by  the  people  whom  they  serve. 

Of  village  craftsmen  there  are  in  large  villages  the  carpenter 
called .  sitidr  (M.)  or  badagi  (K.)  Besides  in  building  houses  and 
making  and  mending  field  tools,  the  carpenter  is  in  most  villages  the 
ministrant  called  pvjdri  (M.)  or  archak  (R.)  in  Lakshmi's .  shrinoj 
who  is  the  favourite  Kdriarese  village  guardian.  The  carpenter  is 
paid  partly  by  land  held  at  low  rates  but  chiefly  by  an  allowance 
of  grain  from  each  landholder.  When  employed  to  perform  other 
than  field  work  he  is  paid  in  cash.  Blacksmiths  called  lohdrs  (M.)  or 
ha/rmna¥  (K.)  make  and  mend  the  iron  parts  of  field  tools  and  carts  and 
carpenter's  tools,  also  locks,  hinges,  nails,  and  other  articles  required 
for  ordinary  house  purposes.  He  is  paid  in  cash  when  employed  on 
other  than  a  field  work.  They  have  seldom  lands  granted  at  low 
rents  and  are  chiefly  paid  by  allowances  of  grain  from  villagers. 
Potters  called  kiMnbhdrs  (M.)  or  humhdrs  (K.)  are  found  in  most 
'^ood-sized  villages.  They  make  earthen  pots,  tiles,  and  bricks, 
act  as  torch-bearers, '  and  perform  certain  rites  when  a  yiUage  is 
attacked  by  an  epidemic.  They  are  to  some  extent  paid  by  grain 
lallowances  but  chiefly  by  cash  payments  for  the  vessels,  tiles,  or 
bricks  supplied.  Besides  these  office-bearers  some  goldsinit^is  or 
sonars  ;(M.)  used  to  act  as  potddrs'  whose  duties  were  to  test  the 
coins  received  in  payment  of  Government  dues.     The  barber  called 
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nhdvi  (M..)  OF  navilgia  or  helaser  (K.)  is  found  in  almost  all  villages. 
He  almost  always  belongs  to  the  Kdnarese  barber  caste  and  is 
generally  a  LingAyat.  Besides  shaving  the  men^  the  barber  acts  as 
torch-bearer,  musician,  and  social  messenger.  He  is  entirely  paid 
by  the  villagers  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  grain.  The  washerman 
called  parit  (M.)  or  agasa  or  madival'  jK.)  is  found  only  in  the 
larger  villages.  He  belongs  to  a  separate  caste  and  is  generally  a 
Lingdyat  by  religion.  He  washes  the  clothes  of  all  well-to-do, 
villagers.  He  holds  no  rent-free  or  low-rent  land  and  lives  chiefly 
on  allowances  of  grain  given  by  the  villagers.  The  shoemaker; 
chamhhdr  (M.)  or  sd'mbgdr  (K.)  is  found  in  almost  all.villages.  He 
supplies  landholders  with  all  leather  work  for"  field  purposes  and 
sandals,  vhana  (M.)  or  chupals  (K.).  He  is  always  paid  in  grain. 
A  family  of  Mdngs  (M.-)  or  Mddigerus  (K.)  is  found  in  every  group 
of  four  or  five  villages.  They  remove  dead  cattle  and  supply  leather 
ropes.  They  are  paid  in  grain.  The  bulk  of  the  people  in  most 
villages  are  Lingdyats  and  Jains.  There  is  probably  no  village  whose 
entire  population  belongs  to  one  caste. 

The  movements  of  the  people  into  and  out  of  Belgaum  limits  are 
confined  to  the  neighbouring  British  districts  o£  Dharwar,  KaMdgi, 
Kanara,  Satara,  Sholdpur,  and  Eatn%iri,  and '  to  Kolhapur  and 
other  Southern  Mardtha  native  states.  Of  traders  Lingdyats  and 
MarwAr  Vdnis  leave  their  Belgaum  homes  after  the  Basara  holiday 
in  October  and  go  to  Poona,  Bombay,  and  Bellari  in  Madras  to  fetch 
cloth  for  the  Bivdli  festival  in  November.  Very  few  high-caste 
Hindus  leave  the  district  in  search  of  employment.^  The  people  of 
the  Sahyadri  villages,  who  are  chiefly  Mardthas,  originally  practised 
coppice-burning  or  humri.  About  1850,  at  the  introduction  of  the 
survey,  coppice-burning  was  stopped  as  it  was  believed  to  have 
stripped  the  hills  of  their  trees.  Though  they  remained  in  their  old 
vilMges  the  people  during  the  rains  were  forced  to  go  to 
Groa  and  Sd,vantvadi  where  coppice-burning  was  allowed.  As  the 
restriction  pressed  hard  on  the  people  since  1875  arrangements 
have  been- made  to  allot  land  for  coppice-burning,  and  since 
then  the  people  have  been  freed  from  the  necessity  of  leaving 
their  homes.  Of  the  labouring  classes,  Marathas,  Kunbis,  Berads,, 
Buruds,  Vadars,  and  Musalmd.ns  every  year  between  January  and. 
March  go  to  Dharwd,r,  Hubli,  Kaladgi,  Kolhdpur,  and  Vengurla,aiid 
return  to  their  homes  for  field  work  early  in  June.'^  The  local  cotton- 
carrying  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Bombay  traders  and  Vengurla 
Shenvis  who  engage  cartmen  to  take  cotton  to  Vengurla  for 
shipment  to  Bombay.  These  cartmen  remain  at  Vengurla  for  a 
couple  of  days,  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Konkan,  they  are 
put  to  much  inconvenience  as  they  can  neither  get  jvdri  for 
themselves  nor  good  fodder  for  their  cattle.  Of  those  who  come '  to 
the  district  in  search  of  work,  the  most  noticeable  are  the  Ratndgiri 
Mardthds  and  Kunbis  who  are  largely  found  as  house  servants  among 
the  rich  families  of  Belgaum. 

1  The  1881  census  shows  that  29, 145  people  bom  in  Belgaum  were  in  that  year  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  details  are,  Vh&rm&r  13,557, 
KAnara  6700,  KaUdgi  4469,  SAtAra  1735,  Poona  1155,  ShoUpur  630,  RatnAgiri  480, 
Ahmadnagar  205,  KhAndesh  87,  Nfeik  86,  and  KoUba  41. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

According  to  the   1881   census  returns  agriculture  supported 
about  612,000  people  or  seventy  per  cent  of  tlie  population  : 

BELSdUir  AaBICULTUBAL  POPXTLATIOS,  1881. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  Fifteen     ... 
Over  Fifteen 

Total    ... 

121,133 
186,776 

113,240 
191,158 

234,373 
377,934 

307,909 

304,398 

612,307 

The  bulk  of  the  regular  husbandmen  are  Lingdyats  and  Mar^thas ; 
next  in  strength  to  Lingdyats  and  Mardthds  come  Jains,  Musalmans 
Dhangars,   Mhdrs,   Berads,  and  Brahmans.      Husbandmen  of  the 
better  ■class  live  in  tiled  houses,  ow:n  £30  to  £100  (Es.  300-1000) 
worth  of  ornaments  and  metal  vessels,  and  have  grain  enough  in 
store  to  meet  all  demands  for  food  and  for  seed.     Sometimes  they 
have   a   surplus   which  is  lent  on  interest.      The  poorer  class  of 
husbandmen  live  in  mud-roofed  houses  or  in  grass  huts,  own  £5  to 
£10  (Rs.50-100)  worth  of  goods,  and  have  a  store  of  grain  barely 
enough  to  keep  them  for  half  a  year.     Daring  the  remaining  months 
they  have  either  to  work  as  labourers  or  to  run  into  debt.     All  are 
well-behaved,  orderly,  and  religious,  and,  except  the  poorer  classes 
who  are  a  little  given  to  drinking,  sober.     Brdhmans,  Ling^yats,  and 
Jains  are  clean  in  their  persons  and  in  their  houses ;  most  of  the  other 
classes  are  more  or  less  dirty  and  untidy.     On  the  whole  they  are 
thrifty.     Though  hardworking,  especially  in  Belgaum  and  Khd,n^par, 
their  character  as  husbandmen  is  not  high.     As  a  rule  they  are 
landholders  or  Jchdteddrs    who   tiU  their  own  land  j  the  rest  are 
under-holders  or  labourers.     A's  much  land  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  moneylenders   there  is  a  considerable  body  of  under-holders. 
But  these  are  not  all  dependent  on  the  moneylender  as  well-to-do 
landholders  or  Jchdteddrs  not  unfrequently,  in  addition  to  their  own 
holdings  which  as  a  rule  they  inherit,  become  the  tenants  of  a  money- 
lender, and  till  part  of  his  land  either  as  sharers  in  the  produce  or 
on  payment  of  a  money-rent.     During  the  off  season,  that  is  from 
about  February  to  May,  the  ordinary  husbandman  uses  his  oxen 
and  carts  for  carrying  grain  and  other  produce  to  the  two  great 
grain  markets  of  Nipani  and  Belgaum.    He  also  makes  considerable 
profit  by  carrying  cotton  to  Vengurla  in'  Eatn^giri  whence  there  is 
always  a  large  return  traffic  in  salt  for  local  use  and  in  the  stores 
required  By  the  residents  in  the  large  civil  and  military  station  of 
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Chapter  IV.  Belgaum.  Besides  by  carrying,  the  better  class  of  busbandmen  add 
Agriculture.  to  their  income  bymoneylending,  by  the  sale  of  dairy  produce,  and 
Husbandmen  ^^  cotton-spinning,  cotton-ginning,  and  blatiket-weaving.  Poor 
husbandmen  eke  out  their  gaias  by  fishing,  hunting,  and  fowl-rearing. 
These  additions  to  their  incomes  vary  from  £1  to  £50  (Rs.  10  -  500). 
About  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  husbandmen  are  free  from  debt ; 
the  remaining  seventy-five  per  cent  are  indebted.  This  indebtedness 
is  owing  to  expensive  family  ceremonies,  law  suits,  crop  failures, 
and  unwillingness  to  part  with  their  land.  The  amount  of  debt  varies 
from  £2  to  £50  (Rs.20-500).  In  almost  all  cases  the  indebtedness 
of  husbandmen  may  be  traced  to  family  ceremonies.  To  meet  the 
expenses  which  attend  family  ceremonies  savings  are  spent,  •  then 
the  store  of  grain  goes,  next  an  ox  or  it  may  be  a  pair  of  oxen  are 
sold,  and  last  the  family  jewels  are  pawned.  Stripped  of  his  store 
of  seed  and  food-grain,  so  soon  as  his  stock  of  food  is  exhausted, 
the  husbandman  has  to  go  to  the  moneylender.  Once  in  the  hands 
of  the  moneylender,  charge  gathers  on  charge,  until  the  holding  is 
mortgaged,  at  first  without  possession,  but  generally  in  the  end 
possession  passes  to  the  l6nder.  The  moneylender's  name  appears 
in  the  Government  books  and  the  landholder  sinks  to  a  labourer. 
The  yearly  rates  of  interest  vary  from  twelve  to  thirty  per  cent. 
Though  in  most  parts  of  the  district  the  people  have  to  a  great 
extent  recovered  from  the  1876-77  famine,  in  Gokik  and  some  other 
red  and  poor  soils  the  effects  of  the  famine  are,  in  places,  still 
apparent  in  rumed  houses,  in  arable  waste,  and  in  impoverished 
husbandmen.  Of  late  years  the  chief  agricultural  change  has  been 
the  growing  desire  of  the  lending  classes  to  get  possession  of  land. 

Soil.  Geologically  the  soils  of  the  district  may  be"  divided  into  two 

classes,  the  red  and  the  black.  >  The  red  soils  are  primary  soils,  that 
is  they  are  the  direct  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  iron-bearing 
rocks.  This  variety  of  soil  is  generally  found  all  along  the  western 
border  j  it  also  occasionally  occurs  in  the  plain  country  as  in  the 
tableland  between  the  Ghatprabha  and  the  Krishna,  and  in  the 
Belavadi  and  Ambadgatti  village  groups  or  lehariyats  of  Sampgaon. 
This  red  soil  is  mostly  coarse  and  poor,  and,  as  in  these  western  parts 
the  rainfall  is  plentiful,  the  chief  products  are  the.  early,  called  the 
hharif  (M..  and  H.)  or  mungdri  (K.)  crops.  In  parts  of  Athni  red 
garden  lands  are  watered  from  wells.  The  black  soils  are  secondary 
soils,  that  is,  they  are  rock-ruins  changed  by  the  addition  of  organic 
matter.  The  black  soil  is  not  solely  the  result  of  the  weathering 
and  enriching  of  the  ruins  of  trap  rocks.  Black  soil  occurs  as  largely 
and  as  typically  in  tracts  where  the  rock  is  gneiss  as  it  occurs  in  tracts 
where  the  rock  is  trap.  The  black  soil  covers  most  of  the  plain 
country  and  is  best  suited  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  Indian  millet, 
wheat,  and  gram.  In  east  Gokak  it  is  so  rich  as  not  to  need  fallows. 
The  husbandmen  by  careful  changes  secure  a  yearly  crop.  In  the 
north-east  of  the  district,  bordering  on  the  Don,  are  loamy  plains  of 
noted  richness.  Only  in  seasons  of  extreme  drought  do  the  crops  in 
these  lands  fail,  and  in  average  seasons  the  harvest  is  almost  always 
fair.  The  black  soil  of  the  Krishna  valley  is  of  most  uncertain  depth, 
the  waving,  trap  lying  sometimes  several  feet, 'at  other  times  only  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface.    Near  the  sandstone  hills  in  Chikodi,' 
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Gokdk,  and  Parasgad,  owing  to  the  crumbling  of  the  sandstone,  the 
soil  is  little  better  than  sand.  This  sandy  soil  does  not  want  much 
rain,  but  it  wants  constant  enriching,  and,  with  the  aid  of  manure, 
yields  fair  crops  of  cereals,  pulse,  and  oilseeds.  Locally  the  black  soil 
is  divided  into  four  classes  :  kali  or  rich  deep  black,  movat  or  red  and 
black  mixed  of  middling  richness,  harak  or  thin  black  over  stone,  and 
mali  or  alluvial  which  near  the  Krishna  is  of  unusual  richness.  For 
cotton-growing  the  kali  and  the  movat  are  grouped  together  as  regur 
(Tel.)  or  pure  black.  Two  other  varieties  of  black  soil  are  recognised, 
a  brown  less- matured  regur  and  a  gray -black  largely  mixed  with  lime 
nodules  and  with  a  layer  of  lime  two  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  pure  black  soil  is  best  suited  for  local  cotton  and  the  brown 
soil  is  best  suited  for  American  cotton  of  which  very  little  is  now 
grown ;  the  gray-black  soil  is  inferior  to  the  other  two.  Kanarese 
husbandmen  describe  their  cotton  soil  as  yera  hhumi  or  melted 
earth.  The  cotton  soil  is  very  dense  and  is  improved  by  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  pebbles.  Its  chemical  properties  show  that  it  contains  all 
the  elements  of  vigorous  growth.  Much  of  this  land  is  very  deep. 
Three  feet  and  upwards  is  common,  and  depths  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  and  even  of  thirty  and  forty  feet  are  not  unusual.^ 

The  revenue  survey  returns  give  Belgaum  an  area  of  2,979,840 
Of  these  1,163,738  or  39 '05  per  cent  are  alienated,  paying 


acres. 


Government  only  a  quit-rent ;  1,179,300  acres  or  39"57  per  cent  are 
arable ;  398,720  acres  or  13'38  per  cent  forest ;  156,572  or  5*25  per 
cent  unarable  waste ;  and  81,510  acres  or  2'73  per  cent  village  sites 
and  roads.  Of  1,1 79,300,  the  total  Government  arablearea,  1,072,820 
acres  or  90'97  per  cent  were  in  1881-82  held  for  tillage.  Of  this 
7860  or  0"73  per  cent  were  garden  land;  53,600  or  4'99  per  cent 
rice  land;  and  1,011,360  or  94'27  per  cent  dry-crop  land. 

In  1881-82  the  total  number  of  holdings,  including  alienated  lands 
in  Government  villages,  was  63,201  with  an  average  area  of  25*50 
acres.  Of  the  whole  number  of  holdings  8904  were  of  not  more  than 
five  acres,  11,079  were  of  five  to  ten  acres,  18,902  of  ten  to  twenty 
acres,  18,207  of  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  4343  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres, 
1304  of  100  to  200  acres,  378  of  200  to  500  acres,  sixty-four  of  500 
to  1000  acres,  fourteen  of  1000  to  2000  acres,  and  six  of  above  2000 
acres.  Of  holdings  above  500  acres,  ten  were  in  Chikodi,  seventeen 
in  Parasgad,  twenty-three  in  Athni,  twenty-eight  in  Gokdk,  and 
two  each  in  Belgaum,  Kh^n^pur,  and  Sampgaon. 

One  pair  of  good  oxen  can  work  twelve  to'  sixteen  acres  of 
dry-crop  land  and  four  to  ten  acres  of  garden  land.  In  Chikodi 
and  Athni  the  general  practice  in  ploughing  black  soil,  which  when 
dry  becomes  very  hard,  is  to  use  two  to  four  pairs  of  bullocks.     It 


1  An  analysis  of  the  best  cotton  soil  showed,  in  4500  grains,  3324  grains  of  very  fine 
soil,  936  grains  of  impalpable  powder,  and  240  grains  of  coarse  pebbles  like  jasper, 
with  pieces  like  burnt  tiles  strongly  retentive  of  moisture.  The  impalpable  portion 
consisted  of  18 '000  grains  of  water,  0-450  of  organic  matter,  0'083  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  0-007  of  sulphate  of  lime,  0-027  of  phosphate  of  lime,  0"450  of  carbonate  of 
lime  0-013  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  15 '200  of  peroxide  of  iron,  16-500  of  alumina, 
0'085  of  potash,  48-000  of  silica  combined  and  free  as  sand,  and  1-185  of  loss, 
Walton's  Belgaum  and  Kal^dgi  Cotton,  88.  .  , 
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is  roughly  estimated  that  twenty  to  forty  acres  of  the  better  class  cif 
dry-crop  land  or  six  to  ten  acres  of  garden  might  enable  a  cultivator 
to  live  like  an  ordinary  retail  dealer,  and  that,  except  in  seasons  of 
failure  of  rain,  forty  to  sixty  acres  of  dry-crop  land  or  ten  acres  of 
rich  garden  land  would  enable  him  to  support  himself,  hJs  wife,  and 
two  children  and  one  field-labourer  comfortably  without  being  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  other  work  or  to  the  moneylender. 

According  to  the  Collector's  yearly  returns  the  1881-82  field 
Btobk  included  60,204  ploughs,  22,510  carts,  206,313  bullocks^. 
127,089  cows,  138,719  buffaloes  of  which  89,975  were  females  and 
48,744  males,  6218  horses  mares -and  colts,  3598  donkeys,  and 
283,936  sheep  and  goats.  ■•.     - 

The  chief  field  tools  are,  two  kinds  of  plough  the  large  or  negaU  (K.) 
and  the  small  avranti  (K.),  the  large,  hoe-harrow  or  hunti  (K.),  the 
seed-drill  or  Tiurgi  (K.),  the  grubber  or  yedi-hunti  (K.),  the  weeder  or 
helli-salla  (K.),  and  the  pick-axe  or  bdigudli  (K.) 

Of  the  two  ploughs  the  heavy  or  negali  consists  oi  a  massive  three- 
cornered  block  of  very  hard  wood,  rudely  shaped  by  the  village 
carpenter,  so  that  the  broad  lower  part  forms  the  share  on  which  a 
strong, iron  bar  is  fixed  as  a  tongue.  The  hinder  part  under  an 
acute  angle  forms  the  breast  of  the  plough  into,  which,  near  its 
upper  end,  a  handle  is  let  in  from  behind,  while  from  the  front  side 
the  plough-bar  is  fixed  below  the  handle.  This  plough-bar  consists 
of  a  somewhat  bent  or  crooked  beam,  at  least  twelve  feet  long.  It 
is  laid  on  the  necks  of  the  rear  pair  ^of  bullocks,  which  are  always 
the  strongest  of  the  team.  Instead  of  bullocks  the  rear  pair  are 
sometimes  buffaloes  which  .when  well  broken  are  heavier  and  steadier 
than  bullocks.  The  team  includes  four,  five,  six,  sometimes  even, 
eight  pairs  of  bullocks,  all  harnessed  with  small  liords  to  a  long, 
leather  rope,  which  passes  round  the  beam  and  the  hinder  part 
of  the  plough.  An  old  man  usually  leads  the  team,  while  on  the 
yoke  of  the  third  pair  of  bullocks  a  boy  is  seated,  who  with  a 
strong  leather  whip  belabours  and  urges  the  bullocks  both  before 
and  behind  him.  This  heavy  plough  is  dififtcult  to  manage.  In 
spite  of  every  effort  the  ploughman  is  unable  to  keep  it  in  anything 
like  a  straight  line,  while  the  acute  angle  between  the  share  and 
the  beam  of  the  plough  is  constantly- choked  with  earth.  Still  it  is 
specially  useful  in  bringing  neglected  black  soil  under  tillage  by 
uprooting  the  grass  and  weeds  which  stifle  the  crop.  A  heavy  or 
negali  plough  costs  8s.  to  16s.  (Rs.  4-8)  and  is  seldom  owned  by  the' 
poorer  landowners.  It  turns  over  ,the  soil  to  a  depth  of  fifteen 
inches.  Three  ploughings  are  necessary,  the  first  along,  the  second 
across,  the  third  cornerwise.  It  takes  about  seven  months  to  bring 
about  twenty-four  acres  of  black  land  under  tillage.  The  light  or 
ranU  plough,  costing  about  4s,  (Rs.  2),  is  used  for  ploughing  the  red 
and  especially,  the  sandy  soils.  It  is  of  the  same  make  as  the  big 
plough,  but  is  so  much  smaller  and  lighter  that  the  husbandman 
usually  carries  it  to  the  field  on  his  shoulder,  and  can  work  it  with 
one  pair  of  bullocks.  It  scratches  the  field  three  to  six:  inches  deep 
which  in  the  red  soil  can  be  done  only  either  immediately  after 
harvest  or  when  the  occasional  rains  of  March  and  April  or  the 
regular  thunderstorms  of  May  have  again  wetted  the  soil. 
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The  hoe-harrow  of  Imnti  (K.)  is  a  large  rude  tool.  The  chief  part 
is  a  stout  slightly  crescent-shaped  blade  of  iron  about  three  feet  long, 
and  four  to  five  inches  broad  bladed  on  one  side.  This  blade  or 
cutting  edge  is  turned  forward  and  the  ends  are  tightly  fastened  in 
stout  timbers,  which  are  again  secured  slopingly  in  a  heavy  bar  of 
wood  that  has  two  narrowing  poles  passing  to  the  yoke  to  which  it  is 
harnessed  by  strong  leather  ropes.  This  tool  is  drawn  by  three  or 
four  pairs  of  bullocks.-  As  it  moves  the  earth  is  forced  between  the 
iron  knife  and  the  bar  of  wood.  On  the  wooden  bar  the  driver  and 
sometimes  a  second  man  or  boy  stand  to  make  it  heavier  and  force 
the  blade  deeper  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  clods  are  completely  cut 
and.the  grass  and  other  weeds  are  rooted  out  and  brought  to  the 
surface.  The  hoe-harrow  is  used  both  before  and  after  ploughing ; 
it  costs  about  6s.  (Rs.  3). 

The  seed  is  sown  by  the  seed-drill,  called  Icuri  or  Jcurgi  (K.)  a 
rude  but  a  most  suitable  and  simple  contrivance.  At  the  top  it  is  a 
wooden  cup  pierced  with  a  number  of  diverging  holes.  Into  each 
hole  the  upper  end  of  a  hollow  bamboo  is  fastened,  whose  under 
end  is  fixed  into  a  wooden  bill  standing  out  from  a  wooden  bar 
and  armed  with  a  small  iron  tongue.  As  the  bullocks  move  the 
driver  keeps  feeding  the  cup  with  grain  from  a  bag  under  his  arm ; 
the  seed  runs  down  the  hollow  bamboos,  while  the  outstanding  iron 
spikes  at  the  lower  end  pass  through  the  soil  opening  small  furrows 
into  which  the  seed  drops.  The  number  and  the  distance  of  the 
bills  and  the  hollow  bamboos  vary  according  to  the  seed  and  also 
according  to  the  soil.  Through  this  drill  all  grains  are  sown.  The 
seeds  of  the  pulses  and  oilseeds  called  akkadi  or  mixed  crops,  which 
are  sown  in  separate  rows  between  the  grain  rows,  are  dropped 
through  a  supplementary  thick  hollow  bamboo  with  a  sharp  point 
called  in  Kdnarese  buklcada,  Jcolu,  and  sudihi.  This  thick  bamboo 
is  always  tied  to  the  drill  and  held  by  a  ploughboy,  who,  walking 
some  paces  behind  the  drill,  drops  the  pulse  and  oilseeds  through 
the  thick  bamboo.  If  the  pulse  or  oilseed  ought  to  be  unmixed  with 
grain  the  corresponding  hole  in  the  cup  is  stopped.  On  account 
of  its  bulk  and  the  greater  distance  between  the  rows  cotton-seed 
is  always  sown  through  the  extra  big  bamboos,  two  of  which  are 
fastened  to  the  bar  of  the  drill  with  only  two  furrowing  bills  and 
without  the  cup  and  its  small  hollow  bamboos.  The  seed  drill  costs 
about  2s.  (Re.  1). 

The  grubber  or  yedi-^Jeunti  (K.)  is  used  to  clear  grass  and  weeds 
between  the  rows  of  cotton,  and  to  earth  up  the  soil  at  the  roots  of 
the  cotton  plants.  It  is  a  kind  of  broad  spud  or  share,  made  of 
iron,  a  little  shorter  than  the  distance  between  the  cotton  rows.  The 
lower  edge  is  sharp,  and  to  each  side  of  the  spud  a  strong  light 
bamboo  is  fastened  to  join  it  with  the  yoke.  Two  are  worked 
together  and  the  four  bamboos  are  brought  up  at  their  proper  place 
to  the  bullocks,  the  one  bullock  working  between  one  set  of  rows, 
and  the  other  between  another  set  of  rows,  that  is  there  is  a  row  of 
cotton  between  them.  The  two  grubbers  clear  the  grass  and  weeds 
on  either  side  of  this  row,  and  between  it  and  the  next,  thus  weeding 
two  rows  at  a  time.     Near  the  handle  of  each  grubber  is  a  stick  forked 
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at  the  lower  end  and  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the  horns  of  the  bullocks. 
With  these  the  driver  can  readily  put  on  one  side  plants  that  come 
in  the  way  of  the  machine,  which,  without  this  device,  would  be 
damaged.     The  grubber  costs  2s.  to  3,s.  (Rs.l-li). 

The  weeder  or  belli-salla  (K.)  is  worth  about  Sir.  ,(Rs.  4).  It 
consists  of  two  shares  or  spuds,  one  at  each  end  of  an  arched  crescent- 
shaped  frame,  whose  arch  passes  over  the  row  of  com,  while  the 
shares  loosen  the  earth  between  the  rows,  tear  up  weeds,  and  heap 
the  soil  close  to  the  roots  of  the  seedlings. 

The  hand-hoe  or  bdigudli  (K.)  is  a  pickaxe  with  one  end  pointed 
and  the  other  end  bladed  into  a  sharp  adze.  It  is  most  effective  in 
cutting  and  uprooting  grass  and  other  weeds  after  the  land  has  been 
ploughed. 

Besides  these  field  tools  there  are  a  weeding  hook  or  hliurpi 
worth  Qd.  (4  as.),  a  spade  or  salhi  worth  2s.  6d  (Rs.  1  j),  an  axe  or 
hodli  worth  2s.  (Re.  1),  and  a  sickle  or  Icudgotu  worth  about  Is. 
(8  as.).  Sometimes  for  travelling  in  a  large  company  within  a 
narrow  area,  and  almost  always  for  'bringing  thrashed  grain  and 
loads  of  fodder  to  town,  most  well-to-do  husbandmen  have  field 
carts.  The  field  cart;,  which  in  Kanarese  is  called  halUbhandi,  -is 
rudely  shaped  and  heavy,  requiring  four  to  eight  bullocks  to  drag  it. 
It  is  nearly  fourteen  feet  long  and  not  more  than  four  feet  broad. 
The  floor  is  made  of  two  strong  side  bars  of  teak  scarcely  less  than 
nine  inches  square  joined  by  four  cross  pieces  of  about  the,  same 
size,  the  spaces  being  filled  either  by  planking  or  by  small  bamboos. 
The  sides  are  generally  temporary  additions  either  of  bamboo  or  of 
wicker  work.  The  wheel  is  of  solid  wood,  about  four  feet  across, 
formed  of  two  or  three  well-fitted  sections,  with  edges  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  and  gradually  thickening  from  the  edge  to  the  nave. 
It  is  generally  of  tamarind  wood  and  is  bound  by  a  strong  iron  rim 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  thick.  The  nave  is  aii  iron 
cylinder.  The  whole  machine  is  strong  and  well  made  and  may 
last  for  nearly  a  century.     It  costs  £6  to  £8  (Rs.  60-80). 

^The  greater  part  of  the  arable  land  of  Belgaum  is  under  dry  crops. 
Except  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  near  ponds  little  land  is 
watered.  As  so  much  of  the  land  trusts  solely  to  rain  for  its 
moisture  the  outturn  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year.  Still,  only 
in  rare  cases  is  the  rainfall  scanty  enough  to  cause  failure  of  food. 
-In  1881-82  of  16,000  acres  under  irrigation,  15,870  were  garden 
land  and  130  were  rice  land.  The  total  area  of  watered  land  bear% 
a  consolidated  assessment  of  £5268  (Rs.  52,680)  of  which  four-fifths 
are  credited  to  Irrigation  and  one-fifth  to  Land.  Except  on  land 
watered  from  the  Gaddekeri  or  Swamp  lake  at  Mugutkh^n-Hubli  in 
Sampgaon  no  separate  water-rate  is  charged.  In  1881-82,  besides 
wells,  there  were  1055  water- works,  including  "reservoirs,  dips,  and 
water-courses.  Of  these  377areinKhanapur,  249  in  Sampgaon,  190 
in  Chikodi,  ninety-nine  in  Belgaum,  eighty-three  in  Gok^k,  forty-five 


'  Except  the  account  of  the  Gokdk  canal  the  irrigation  section  has  been  contributed 
by  Mr.  A..  Clarke- Jervoise,  C.S. 
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a  Athni,  and  twelve  in  Parasgad.    The  eastern  sub-divisions,  Attni,        Chapter  IV. 

JokAk,  and  Parasgad,  are  worst  oflff or  water-works.    It  is  these  parts       Agriculture, 

if  the  district  which  generally  suffer  most  severely  from  a  partial  or 

t  total  failure  of  rain.     Of  the  1055  water-works,  561  are  permanent,  Irrigatiom 

catering  9215  acres  assessed  at  £3277  (Rs.  32,770),  and  494  are 

emporary,  watering  6785  acres  assessed  at  £1991  (Rs.  19,910).     Of 

he  water- works,  seventy-four  water  over  fifty   acres,  205  water 

between  fifty  and  twenty  acres,  and  776  water  less  than  twenty 

teres.     Of  the  whole  number  of  water-works  663  are  reservoirs,  14,6 

kre  watercourses,  and  246  are  river  and  stream  dips.     Of  these  three 

ilasses  of  water- works  the  reservoirs  are  the  most  important.    Most  of 

ihe  larger  reservoirs  are  in  such  a  state  that  they  cannot  hold  more 

ihan  one  season's  supply,  and  many,  however  heavy  the  rainfall,  are 

Iry  before  the  end  of  thfe  next  hot  season.     Of  late,  especially  during 

ihe  1876-77  famine,  much  has  been  done  by  Irrigation  engineers  to 

mprove  the  reservoirs.     Of  the  improved  reservoirs  the  chief  is  the 

j-aiddekeri  lake  at  Mugutkhan-Hnbli  about  fifteen  miles  south-east 

)f  Belgaum.     The  Gaddekeri  lake  has  an  area  of  126  acres  and  a 

naximum  depth  of  five  feet.     The  catchment  basin  measures  4"62 

iquare  mUes  and  the  average  rainfall  is  26'33  inches.     Before  the 

L876  famine  it  was  intended  to  raise  the  water  surface  2'38  feet, 

ihereby  increasing  the  gross  storage  from  14^  to  27 J  millions  of  cubic 

'eet,  and  to  build  two  waste  weirs  one  at  each  end  of  the  dam.     The 

lam  was  begun  as  a  relief  work  in  1877  and  completed  in  1878.     The 

sstimated  cost  of  the  proposed  improvements  was  £1616  (Rs.  16,160); 

ihe  expenditure  on  famine  relief  labour  up  to  the  end  of  1877-78 

imounted  to  £831 14s.  (Rs.83l7);  and  the  value  of  the  work  done, 

it  normal  rates,  was  £798  6s.  (Rs.  7983).     Since  1877,  at  a  cost  of     - 

S1130  (Rs.  11,300),  the  water  surface  as  originally  intended  has  been 

■aised  2"38  feet,  thus  increasing  the  storage  by  thirteen  millions  of 

!ubic  feet.     The  imj)roved  lake  will  furnish  a  supply  for  450  acres, 

3n  lands  watered  from  the  Gaddekeri  lake  a  special  acre  cess  of 

I0«.  (Rs.  5)  is  levied  for  rice  lands,  and  of  £1  (Rs.  10)  for  garden 

ands.     The  rates  are  levied  not  according  to  the  fitness  of  the  land 

;or  rice  or  for  garden  crops,  but  according  to  the  crop  for  which  the 

vater  is  actually  used. 

Three  water-drawing  appliances  are  in  use,  mots  or  leather-bags, 
ydts  or  channels,  and  dols  ox  bamboo  baskets.  The  mot  is  a  large 
eather-bag  with  two  holes.  One  hole  which  is  nearly  the  entire 
jreadth  of  the  bag,  is  kept  at  full  stretch  by  a  square  or  round  frame 
ivith  cross  pieces,  the  other  hole  is  narrow  and  pipe-like.  A  stout  rope 
ixed  to  the  bars  of  the  great  hole,  is  passed  over  a  roller  supported  by 
ide  posts  above  the  level  of  the  reservoir,  and  is  fastened  to  the  yoke 
>f  the  bullocks  who  draw  up  the  bag.  A  smaller  rope,  fastened  to 
he  pipe-like  hole  of  the  bag,  passes  over  a  second  roller  below  the  first 
oiler,  and  is  fixed  to  the  greater  rope  near  the  yoke.  An  inclined 
ilane  is  prepared,  down  which  the  bullocks  walk  and  draw  up  the  full 
»ag  till  at  the  top  it  spills  .into  a  masonry  cistern.  Then,  while  the 
mpty  bag  falls  into  the  water  and  fills,  the  bullocks  back  to  the  top  of 
he  slope  and  again  walk  down  the  slope  dragging  up  another  bagfuL 
i'rom  the  cistern  into  which  the  bag  spills  channels  carry  the  water 
11  over  the  land.  Leather-bags  are  also  used  in  drawing  water 
B  80-3i 
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from,  holes   dug  near  rivers  and  streams.     Channels  or  pats 
built  to  carry  off  water  from  rivers,  streams,  and  reservoirs.     ' 
channels  are  supplied  with  water  without  the  aid  of  bags  from  stres 
or  other  water-courses  where  water  can  be  dammed  to  the  pro 
level  and  turned  into  the  channel.     When  the  water  in  a  strean 
reservoir  is  below  the  level  of  the  channel  or  pat  the  water  is  rai 
by  a  basket  or  dol,  a  three-cornered  bamboo  basket  large  enougl 
hold  an  ordinary  jar  of  water.     At  two  corners  of  the  basket  ro 
are  tied.     The  end  of  each  rope  is  caught  by  a  strong  man,  for 
work  is  heavy,  and  they  dip  the  basket  into  the  wa.ter,  and  wher 
is  full,  lift  it  up  and  toss  into  the  channel  as  much  water  as  rema 
in  the  basket.     In  some  places  two  to  six  baskets  are  worked  at 
same  time. 

Of  11,818  wells  used  for  watering,  3374  are  step-wells  and  8' 
are  dip  wells.  Of  the  11,818  wells,  4214,  of  which  948 
step -wells  and  3266  are  dip-wells,  are  in  Ohikodi;  3073,  of  wl 
.  136  are  step-wells  and  2937  are  dip-wells,  are  in  Belgaum ;  18 
of  which  1191  are  step- wells  and  641  are  dip-wells,  are  in  Ath 
1028,  of  which  533  are  step-wells  and  495  are  dip-wells,  are 
Gokak ;  905,  of  which  337  are  step-wells  and  568  are  dip-wells, 
in  Sampgaon;  and  766,  of  which  229  are  step-wells  and  537 
dip-wells,  are  in  Parasgad.  In  Khd;hd.pur  no  wells  are  used 
watering.  Water  is  always  drawn  from  wells  by  the  leather-bag 
mot.  Water  is  found  near  the  surface  in  a  sm9,ll  area  close  to 
Nagzari  springs  in  the  Belgaum  Cantonment  and  in  the  Chik 
villages  along  the  Krishna.  In  other  parts  of  the  district,  especially 
Parasgad,  wells  have  sometimes  to  be  sunk  .as  much  as  a  hund 
and  fifty  feet.  The  depth  of  wells  varies  from  five  to  sixty  feet 
Belgaum,  from  twelve  to  forty  feet  in  Sampgaon,  from  ten  to  fifti 
feet  in  Chikodi,  from  twenty  to  1 50  feet  in  Parasgad,  from  twenty-i 
to  fifty  feet  in  Gokdk,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  Athni.  The  c 
of  building  a  step-well  varies  from  £50  to  £400  (Ks.  500-4000),  t 
of  building'a  dip-well  from  £10  to  £200  (Rs.  100 -2000).  At  a  g( 
well  four  water-bags  can  be  worked.  With  a  suflScient  supplj 
water  one  bag  can  water  five  acres,  the  area  largely  depending  oh 
soil  and  the  crop.  In  ordinary  cases  one  bag  waters  from  one-f ourtl 
an  acre  to  an  acre  in  a  day.  The  crop  is  watered  by  channels  carr 
from  the  top  of  the  well,  where  the  bag  is  emptied,  to  the  fields.  T 
channels  are  made  so  as  to  allow  the  course  of  the  water  to  be  chanj 
every  two  or  three  yards  so  that  each  row  of  crops  may  have  an  eq 
supply.  The  crops  irrigated  are  rice,  sugarcane,  potatoes,  onio 
garlic,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables,  plantain  trees,  groundni 
chillies,  sweet  potatoes,  and  turmeric.  The  husbandmen  va 
irrigation,  but  few  are  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  sinking  wells  J 
building  channels.  Within  the  last  five  years  the  returns  sho^ 
gradual  fall  in  the  area '  of  irrigated  garden  land.  In  1878-79 
garden  area  under  irrigation  was  17,900  acres,  in  1879-80  it  fell 
16,222  acres,  in  1880-81  to  16,520,  and  in  1881-82  to  15,870  aci 
This  decline  in  the  irrigated  area  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  i 
that  the  lands  are  mortgaged  to  moneylenders  and  that  as 
mortgager  may  any  day  be  foreclosed,  the  holders  are  unwilling 
be  at  the  expense  of  irrigating  them. 
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lommand    is    about    220 
iutting   through   a   ridge 
lanal  could  at  once  be 
if   the    country   beyond. 


A  great  water-work  called  the  Gok^k  canal  is  at  present  being 
lade  at  the  expense  of  Imperial  revenues.  A  project  for  a  large 
anal  with. headworks  on  the  Ghatprabha  above  the  Gokdk  falls 
ras  first  brought  to  notice  in  1852  by  Captain,  subsequently  Sir 
}eorge,  Wingafce.  A  preliminary  survey,  made  by  Colonel,  now 
jieuten ant- General,  Walter  Scott,  R.E.,  showed  remarkable  facilities 
or  leading  a  canal  from  a  point  about  two  miles  above 
he  falls  to  water  the  tract  lying  between  the  Ghatprabha  and 
he  Krishna  and  comprising  portions  of  Gokdk  in  Belgaum  and 
Mgalkot  in  Bijdpur  and  of  the  Mudhol  and  Jamkhandi  states. 
['he  river  has  a  sheer  descent  of  about  170  feet  at  the  lowest 
»art,    and    at    the    spot    chosen    for    the    canal-head    the    total 

feet.  Colonel  Scott  showed  that,  by 
of  hills  on  the  left  of  the  valley,  the 
brought  out  with  complete  command 
From  1865  to  1867  the  project  was 
urveyed  in  detail  by  Lieutenant  now  Major  Smith  R.  E.,  under 
he  orders  of  Colonel  now  Lieutenant-General  Fife  E.  E.  It 
lomprised  a  total  length  of  162  miles  of  main  canal  at  an  estimated 
lost  of  £485,000  (Rs.  48,50,000).  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
larrying  the  canal  through  the  native  states  the  larger  project  was 
)laced  in  abeyance,  and  a  fresh  scheme  was  drawn  up  for  a  definite- 
>roJBct  for  watering  only  the  lands  of  Gokak  in  Belgaum.  In  1868 
he  project  was  submitted.  It  comprised  fifty  miles  of  main  canal 
lommanding  an  area  of  1S5  square  miles.  The  cost  for  works  only 
ras  estimated  at  £150,000  (Rs.  15,00,000)  and  the  return  on- 
sxpenditure  at  six  and  a  quarter  to  six  and  three  quarters  per  cent. 
Dhe  Government  of  India  did  not  consider  the  scheme  sufficiently- 
atisfactory  to  admit  of  its  being  sanctioned  from  loan  funds,  and 
lUggested  further  revision  of  the  designs  and  estimates.  This 
'evision  was  in  progress,  when,  in  1871,  under  orders  from  the- 
iirovernment  of  India,  all  large  irrigation  projects  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  were  placed  in  abeyance.  In  1873  the  revision  of 
he  scheme  ordered  in  1869  was  carried  out  by  Major  now 
])olonel  C.  B.  F.  Penny  R.  E.,  and  plans  and  estimates  were 
nade  ready  for  an  immediate  beginning  of  the  work.  According 
o  Major  Penny's  plan  Sr  masonry  weir  was  to  be  thrown  across  the 
ihatprabha  at  a  site  about  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  falls.  The 
freat  natural  height  thus  obtained  would  allow  the  canal  to  be  led 
rom  the  left  bajik  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
ia.nal  would  run  north  for  about  nine  miles  where  it  would  cross  the 
'amaldini  streamlet  by  an  aqueduct  of  thirteen  arches  each'  of 
hirty  feet  span.  From  this  point  the  ca.nal  would  take  an  easterly 
lourse  generally  parallel  to  the  river  and  from  six  to  eight  miles 
rom  it.  The  canal  would  tail  at  the  village  of  Shivapur  forty 
ailes  from  the  head.  A  branch  about  twelve  miles  long  would  be 
aken  off  at  the  third  mile.  The  scheme  included  provision  for 
omplete  regulation  and  distribution.  The  canal  was  designed  to 
arry  430  cujjic  feet  a  second  at  the  head  and  to  command  a  total 
rable  area  of  77,319  acres  or  121  square  miles  at  an  estimated  cost 
f  £97,500 . (Rs.  9,75,000).  During  the  1876  famine  the  Gokdk  canal 
roject  was  brought  forward  as  a  means  of  usefully  employing  the 
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people.  Between  the  end  of  1876  and  December  1877  the  earth- 
works on  a  length  of  nine  miles  of  canal,  beyond  the  deep  cutting 
in  the  first  3^  miles,  were  partially  completed.  The  highest 
number  of  people  employed  was  11,946,  the  outlay  was  £17,788 
(Rs.  1,77,880)  on  wages  and  charitable  relief,  and  the  value  of  the 
work  done  was  £7646  (Rs.  76,460).  In  October  1877  a  gang  of 
about  600  convicts  was  employed  on  the  heavy  cuttings  through  the 
ridges  in  the  first  84  miles  of  the  canal.  The  works  during  the 
famine  were ,  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  Gr.  Palliser,  the  Executive 
Engineer  for  Irrigation  in  Belgaum  and  J)h^rwar,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Colonel  now  Major^General  Merriman  R.  E.,  then  Chief 
Engineer  for  Irrigation.  In  December  1877  the  Mudhol  Chief 
desired  to  have  the  Gok^k  canal  extended  through  his  territory. 
Steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  possible  to  modify  the 
designs  so  as  to  allow  the  canal  to  debouch  on  to  the  waterslied 
between  the  Krishna  and  the  Ghatprabha  near  the  village  of  Mantar 
about  110  miles  from  the  head  works,  from  which  point  branches 
could  be  thrown  to  command  the  Bagalkot  sub-division  of  Bijdpur 
on  both  sides  of  the  water-shed.  In  April  1879,  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  then  Governor  of  Bombay,  visited  the  country  intended 
to  be  cut  by  the  canal.  As  he  considered  it  necessary  as  far  as 
possible  to  utilize  the  work  already  done  by  famine  and  convict 
labour,  fresh  plans  and  estimates  were  made.  The  part  of  the  new 
project  sanctioned  in  March  1882  comprised  the  weir  and  headworkg 
on  the  Ghatprabha  four  miles  above  Gokak  with  two  and  a  half' 
miles  olE  main  canal  and  a  branch  eleven  miles  long  to  the  village  ot 
Vaddarhatti  eight  miles  north-east  of-  Gokak,  This  section  which 
is  nearly  completed  (Eebruary  1884)  commands  the  country  between 
the  Ghatprabha.  and  its  tributary  the  Pamaldini  which  includes 
about  25,200  acres  of  good  arable  land.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
at  £45,800  (Rs.  4,58,000)  including  all  charges.^  The  extent  to 
which  the  scheme,  as  sketched  out  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  may 
eventually  be  expanded,  comprises  a  length  of  about  180  miles 
of  main  canal  with  very  extensive  storage  works  to  supplement 
the  natural  supply  of  water  in  the  river  during  the  dry  season.  The 
total  area  that  would  thus  be  commanded  is  about  625  square  miles, 
of  which  about  375  square  miles  are  in  British  territory  and  the 
remainder  in  the  neighbouring  native  states.  The  entire  cost  of  such 
a  scheme  is  estimated  at  £1,400,000  (Rs.  1,40,00,000)  and  the 
return  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  canal  would  have  a 
discharging  capacity  at  head  of  1 200  cubic  feet  a  second  and  the 
storage  works  would  impound  10,580  million  cubic  feet,^ 

Pure  black  soil  does  not  requii'e  manure,  but  the  yield  from 
red  and  sandy  soils  depends  on  the  amount  o!  manure  they  receive. 
Husbandmen  valne  manure  highly.  Each  landholder  has  his  manure- 
pit  into  which  every  morning  house  sweepings,  ashes,  and  cattle 
litter  are  thrown.     To  this  all  kinds  of  rubbish  and  decayed  vegetable 


1  The  works  have  been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Joyner,  -C.  E., 
Executive  Engineer  for  Irrigation  in  Belgaum,  Dhdrwdr,  and  Bijdpur. 

2  Fuller  details  are  given  by  Mr..  R.B.  Joyner  under  Gok^k  in  Places  of  Interest. 
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natter  and  fallen  leaves  are  added.  By  the  time  it  is  ready  for 
jarting  the  rubbish  and  litter  have  decayed  to  powder  which  is 
generally  spread  in  the  fields  from  about  the  middle  of  March  till 
;he  end  of  May  between  the  thunderstorms  which  are  commonly 
inown  as  the  mango  showers.  The  supply  from  the  manure-pit  is 
supplemented  by  gathering  into  heaps  in  the  field  and  burning  roots 
3f  the  former  crop,  dried  weeds,  and  rubbish.  In  rare  cases,  as  soon 
IS  the  first  rain  falls,  a  farmer  plants  some  quick-growing  crop  S.nd 
ploughs  it  green  into  the  land  as  manure  for  the  main  crop.  Bone 
manure  is  not  used.  The  supply  of  manure  would  be  much  greater 
if  the  bulk  of  the' cattle  dung  was  not  burnt  as  fuel.  The  husbandman's 
belief  in  liberal  manuring  is  shown  by  the  high  price  house- 
sweepings,  litter,  and  other  garbage  command  in  all  large  towns 
iud  villages. .  To  manure  an  acre  of  land  ten  to  fifteen  cartloads  are 
cequired,  each  cartload  costing  Is.  to  2s.  (8  as.  -Ee.  1). 

Millet  is  the  least  exhausting  and  cotton  is  the  most  exhausting 
3rop.  In  places  where  land  is  scarce,  husbandmen  fi-equently  raise 
red  millet  for  many  years  from  the  same  red  soil  fields  without  change ; 
md  oh  rich  black  soil  there  is  no  more  profitable  course  than  to  grow 
m  unbroken  succession  of  crops'of  white  millet.  It  is  believed  that 
yearly  crops  of  white  millet  might  be  raised  for  a  century  without 
wearing  out  the  land.  As  a  rule,  cottbn  and  other  cold- 
iveather  or  hingdri  crops  are  raised  in  alternation  with  each'' other. 
Dotton,  particularly,  does  not  thrive  two  successive  years  on  the  same 
ground ;  it  must  be  followed  by  white  millet  or  by  wheat.  Among 
;he  various  rain  or  mimgdri  crops,  when  other  considerations  admit  of 
3uch  a  course,  some  variety,  though  not  a  systematic  circle  of  changes, 
Is  observed. 

Formerly  large  tracts  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  forests  were 
3ultivated  by  brushwood-burning  or  kumri.  The  chief  brushwood 
burners  were  Marathds.  In  the  cold  season,  on  a  space  of  ground, 
3ommonly  on  a  hill-side,  the  Marathds  cut  down  the  bushes  and  the 
Lower  branches  of  the  larger  trees.  They  let  the  brushwood  and 
lead  branches  dry  during  the  hot  season  and  burnt  them  before 
bhe  rains  set  in.  The  effects  of  the  fire  pass  three  to  six  inches 
below  the  surface.  In  Some  places,  without  touching  the  surface 
with  a  tool,  on  the  fall  of  the  first-  south-west  rain,  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  ashes.  In  other  places  before  the  seed  is  sown  the 
ground  is  ploughed  or  hoed  by  the  hand.  Rdgi  Bleusine  corocana, 
md  in  the  next  year  soma  Panicum  miliare  occasionally  mixed 
with  pulse,  are  the  grains  raised  by  bush-burning.  After  the 
second  year's  crop  the  plot  is  considered  exhausted  and  is  left. 
A.fter  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  the  ground  is  again  clothed  with 
bushes  and'  its  surface  regains  something  of  a  turfy  texture,  the 
Drocess  is  repeated.  This  form  of  tillage,  because  of  the  destruction 
t  caused  to  the  brushwood,  was  for  many  years  very  greatly 
•estricted.  The  restriction  pressed  heavily  on  the  hill -people.  They 
'ound  no  other  employment  and  yearly  made  long  journeys  to 
Savantv^di  and  Goa  where  wood-ash  tillage  was  allowed.  Under 
ihese  circumstances,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  arrangements 
lave  been  made  for  allotting  tracts  of  bush-land  for  wood-ash  tillage. 
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Chapter  IV.  Tillage  is  either  dry,  kdddramba  (K.),  or  wet,  perirdrqmba  (K.). 

Agriculture.       The  dry  field  tillage  varies  according  an  the  soil  is  black  or  red 
Tillaee  and  sandy.     For  dry  tillage  a  black  soil  field  is  first  ploughed  and 

cleared  of  grass  and  weeds  by  the  heavy.or  negali  plough.  Three 
ploughings  by  this  heavy  plough,  one  along,  one  across,  and  one 
cornerwise,  are  almost  always  given.  These,  especially  in  cotton  fields, 
are  necessary  to  uproot  a  grass  called  Jcarige  Cynodon  dactylon 
which,  eight  to  ten  inches  below  the  surface,  forms  a  thick  mat  and 
chokes  all  other  growth.  If  after  three  ploughings  any  bushes  are 
still  standing  they  have  to  be  uprooted  by  the  hoe.  When  the  large 
clods  left  by  the  plough,  after  having  been  thoroughly  burnt  by  the 
sun,  are  slightly  softened  by  the  first  south-west  rains,  they  are 
crushed  by  drawing  a  iDlock  of  heavy  wood  over  them  and  the 
ground  is  two  or  three  times  loosened  by  the  hoe-harrow  or  hunti. 
When  a  black  soil  field  has  been  once  brought  under  tillage, 
it  requires  no  more  ploughing.  The  only  care  of  the  husbandman 
in  after-years  is  to  keep  the  surface  as  firm  and  consistent  as 
possible.  All  that  is  wanted  before  the  yearly  sowing  is  to  hoe  or 
harrow  the  field  so  that  all  weeds  may  be  cleared  from  it  and  the 
surface  loosened.  To  save  himself  the  trouble  of  using  the  heavy 
plough,  whenever  he  sees  new  shoots  of  Jearige  or  other  grass 
the  farmer  removes  them  by  digging  the  weedy  spots  during  the 
dry  season  with  a  hand-hoe.  If  he  is  careless  and  allows  the 
weeds  to  grow,  their  turfy  roots  year  after  year  gain  strength 
and  widen  the  area  that  is  unfit  for  crops.  Eed  and  sandy  soils, 
especially  sandy  soils  which  are  apt  to  harden  and  cake  after 
rain,  are  kept  loose  and;  friable  by  ploughing  the  field  every  year 
with  the  light  plough  or  ranti.  Two,  if  not  three,  ploughings  are 
necessary ;  the  first  lengthwise,  the  second  across,  and  the  third, 
if  at  all,  cornerwise.  Hardworking  landholders  generally  give 
the  first  ploughing-  immediately  after  the  crop  has  been  cleared 
and  the  second  ploughing  after  the  first  heavy  fall  in  the  next 
south-west  rainy  season.  Afterwards  the  clods  ai-e  broken  and 
the  surface  smoothed  and  prepared  for  sowing  by  a  scalping, knife 
which  cuts  up  the  old  stubble  ha/nchichuru  (K).,  stout  stalks  of 
weeds,  and  whatever  else  presents  itself.  If  a  considerable  time  has 
passed  since  the  last  scuflSng  this  operation  is  repeated  immediately : 
before  sowing.  Both  in  red  and  in  black  soils  the  seed  is  sown  f rom- 
the  drill  or  kurgi.  After  the  seed  has  been  sown  it  is  covered  with 
loose  earth  and  the  field  is  harrowed.  Delicate  seeds  in  particular 
soils  are  sometimes  sown  broadcast  and  then  covered  by  having  a 
bundle  of  prickly  bamboos  or  other  thorny  bushes  drawn  over  the 
field.  The  same  is  sometimes  done  in  detached  and  uneven  spots  that 
do  not  admit  of  the  use  of  the  seed-drill. 

According  to  their  seed  times  and  harvest  times  Belgaum  crops 
belong  to  tkree  classes,  early-rain  or  tusi  (H.);  main-rain  called  kha/rif 
(H.  and  M.)  or  mungdri  (K.) ;  and  late  or  cold-weather  called  rahi 
(M.  and  H.)  or  king  or  i  (K.).  Crops  sown  in  the  latter  half  of  May 
and  the  first  half  of  June  and  gathered  before  the  end  of  September, 
are  called  tusi  or  early-rain  crops.  To  this  class  helong -ndchni  (M.) 
or  rdgi  (K.),  Eleusinie  corocana;,  udid  (M..)  ov  uddni  (K..),  Phaseolus 
mungo;  til  (M.)  or  yallu  (K),  Sesamum  indicum;  maize,  makdi  (M.) 
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r  melike  jala  (K.),  Zea  mays ;  and  rdla  (M.)  hdng  (M.)  or  navni  (K.), 
•anicum  italicum.  The  hharif  or  main  monsoon  crops  include  crops 
own  towards  the  end  of  June  and  in  the  beginning  of  July,  that  is 
rhen  the  first  heavy  fall  of  rain  is  supposed  to  be  overj  and  reaped  iii 
)ecember  and  January.  The  main  monsoon  crops  are  Indian  millet, 
waW(M.)  or  jvdla  (K.),  Sorghum  vulgare ;  spiked .  millet,  bdjri  (M.) 
r  saji  (K.),  Penicillaria  spicata;  rice,  bhdt  (M.)  or  hhatta  (K.),  Oryza 
Sbtira;  math  (M.)  or  macifci  (K.),  Phaseolusaconitifolius;  tur  (M.)  or 
'ogri  {K.),  Cajanus  indicus ;  JcuUEi  (M.)  or  hurli  (K.),  Dolichos 
liflorus;  mug  (M.)  or  hesru  (K.),  Phaseolns  radiatus;  pdvta  (M.) 
r  atiri  (K.),  Dolichos  lablab;  javas  (M.)  or  agsi  (K.),  Linum 
isitatissimum  ;  tag  (M.)  or  sdnbu  (K.),  Orotalaria  junceaj  and  ambddi 
M.)  or  pundi  (K.),  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  The  rabi,  that  is  the  late 
T  cold-weather  crops,  comprise  all  cold- weather  crops  that  is  those 
?hich  require  litble  or  no  rain.  They  are  sown  in  September  and 
)ctober  and  are  reaped  in  January  and  February.  The  chief  cold- 
i^eather  crops  are  gram,  harbharaQS.'.)  or  kadli  (K.),  Oicer  arietinum; 
^heat,  ghau  (M.)  or  godi  (K.),  Triticum  sestivum  ;  cotton, /capws  (M.) 
Mtti  (K.),  Gossypium  herbaceumj  tobacco,  tambdicu  (M;)  or  hdge 
qppw  (K.),  Nicotiana  tabacum;  castor,  erand  (M.)  or  audla  (K.), 
licinus  communis;  and  saflSower,  kardai  (M.)  or  kusbi  (K.), 
)arthamus  tinctorius. 
In  1881-82,  of  1,072,820  acres  held  for  tillage,  196,815  acres  or 
8"34  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining 
176,005 acres  69,921  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  945,926  acres  under 
illage,  grain  crops  occupied  698,337  acres  or  73'82  per  cent,  422,945 
if  them  under  Indian  millet.  Sorghum  vulgare ;  64,774  under  rice, 
)ryza  sativa;  63,499  under  wheat,  Triticum  aestivumj  58,381 
mder  spiked  millet,  Penicillaria  spicata;  38,016  under  Italian 
uillet,  Panicum  italicum;  30,016  under  rdgi  or  ndchni,  IJleusine 
orocana;  9416  under  sdva,  Panicum  miliare;  4360  under  hariha, 
i'aspalum  scrobiculatum ;  1972  under  maize,  Zea  mays;  57  under 
>arley,  Hprdeum  hexastychon ;  and  4901  under  other  grains  of 
Fhich  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  92,767  acres  or  9'80 
ler  cent.  Of  these  29,757  were  under  cajan  pea,  Cajanus  indicus ; 
15,534  under  gram,  Cicer  arietinum ;  23,975  under  kulthi, 
dolichos  bifiorus;  3379  under  peas,  -yaM^ia,  Pisum  sativum ;  2381 
mder  WM,9,. Phaseolus  radiatus;  1337  under  masur,  Brvum  lens; 
i64  under  M£Zi(i,  Phaseolus  mungo;  and  3840  under  other  pulses. 
)ilseeds  occupied  36,578  acres  or  3'86  per  cent,  of  which  4668 
rere  under- gingelly  seed,  Sesamum  indicum;  1507  under  linseed, 
jinum  usitatissimum ;  1082  under  rape,  sarau,  Brassica  napus  j 
08  under  mustard,  Sinapis  racemosa;  and  29,213  under  other 
ilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  92,988  acres  or  9"83  per  cent,  of  which 
1,407  were  under  cotton,  Gossypium  herbaoeum;  982  under 
Jombay  hemp,  Orotalaria  juncea;  and  599  under  brown  hemp, 
libiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  25,256  acres 
r  2'67  per  cent,  of  which  4176  were  under  sugarcane,  us  (M.)  or 
abbu  (K.),  Saccharum  officinarum;  9314  under  tobacco,  Nicotiana 
abacum;'  7967  under  chillies.  Capsicum  frutescens;  84  under 
offee;  and  the  remaining  3715  under  various  Tegetables  and  fruits. 

The  chief  details  of  some  of  the  most  important  crops  are :  Indian 
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inilletj-_/odn  (M..)  or  jvdla  (K.),  Sorghum  vulgare,  in  1881-82  covered 
422,945  acres  or  44"  7 1  per  cent  of  the  whole  tilled  area.  It  is  grown  all 
over  the  district,  especially  in  Athni,  Parasgad,  Chikodi,  Sampgaon, 
and  Gokdk.  It  is  the  chief  main-rain  or  mungari  crop  and  is  grown 
in  all  red  soils,  except  in  the  lighter  anc^more  sandy  lands  where 
spiked  millet  is  often  mixed  with  it.  Sometimes  it  is  mix;ed  with 
one  or  several  pulses  together  with  a  few  seeds  of  Bombay  hemp, 
The  reason  why  pulses  are  sown  with  Indian  millet  is  that  in  case 
the  rains  fail  and  the  corn  crop  -is  scanty,  the  pulses,  which  can  bear 
up  against  drought  and  ripen  with  the  help  of  dew  alone,  may 
yield  some  return.  Where  the  millet  does  well,  it  smothers  the 
pulse  without  taking  any  harm.  In  growing  millet  after  the  first 
heavy  fall  of  rain  generally  early  in  June,  the  field  is  three  times 
ploughed  under  ordinary  circumstances  with  the  light  plough  or 
ranU.  The  seed  is  sown  by  the  seed-drill  or  kurgi  (K.),  one  row  out 
of  every  two  or  three  being  sown  with  pulse.  The  sowing  season 
is  the  second  half  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July  when  the 
first  heavy  fall  of  rain  has  softened  the  soil.  Indian  millet  as  a 
rule  is  ready  for  reaping  about  the  middle  of  November,  nearly  a 
fortnight  after  the  end  of  the  south-west  rains.  Several  weeks  before 
the  crop  ripens,  as  soon  as  the  corn  heads  begin  to  form,  guards, 
some  on  foot  others  on  stages  or  in  trees,  are  set  to  keep  off  birds 
and  pilferers.^  When  the  reaping  is  over  the  grain  is  trodden  out 
by  the  feet  of  cattle  and  winnowed.  It  is  then  ready  for  use. 
Indian  millet  is  the  common  food  of  the  people  and  the  straw  is 
used  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  After  years  of  scarcity 
millet  straw  becomes  so  valuable  near  Belgaum  that  much  of  the 
cotton  land  is  given  to  millet.  One  advantage  of  millet  is  that  it 
takes  very  little  out  of  the  soil.  '  Wherei  land  is  scarce,  farmers 
often  raise  Indian  millet  on  the  same  red  fields  year  after  year. 
The  pulses  which  are  grown  with  Indian  millet  take  longer  tO' 
ripen,  and  remain  in  the  fields  till  after  the  beginning  of  January, 
nearly  two  months  after  the  millet  has  been  reaped. 

Spiked  Millet,  hajri  (M.)  orsaji  (K.),  Penicillaria  spicata,  in  1881-82 
covered  58,381  acres  or  6"17  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area.  It  is  grown 
chiefly  in  Athni,  Gokak,  and  Chikodi.  The  time  and  the  way  of  growing 
spiked  millet  are  almost  the  same  as  the  time  and  way  of  growing 
Indian  millet.  In  sandy  plains  they  are  often  sown  together. 
The  chief  difference  is  that  spiked  millet  ripens  about  the  end  of 
October,  that  is  a  fortnight  before  Indian  millet.  Spiked  millet  is 
eaten  chiefly  by  the  labouring  classes.  The  straw  makes  excellent 
thatch.     It  is  also  eaten  by  cattle  but  is  not  esteemed  as  fodder. 

Rice,  bhdt  (M.)  bhatta  (K.),  Oryza  sativa,  in  1881-82  covered 
64,774  acres  or  6'84  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area.  It  is  chiefly  grown 
in  Kh^ndpur,  Belgaum,  and  Sampgaon.^  There  are  five  modes  of 
rice  tillage,  three  regular  modes,  and  two  extra  modes  which  are  used 
only  when  the  regular  modes  fail.  The  first  and  best  form  of  rice 
tillage  is  called  rop  (M.)  natihackhona  {K.},  or  planting,  but  many 


1 A  head  of  Indian  millet  commonly  contains  400  to  500  grains  ;  in  a  remarkably 
fine  head  2000  grains  have  been  counted.    Marshall's  Belgaum,  10, 
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asbandmen  shrink  from  it  because  of  the  cost  and  the  heaviness 
:  the  labour.  In  Khanapur  and  Belgaum  during  April  or  early 
!ay-  a  small  nursery  or  seed-bed,  a  plot  to  which  water  has  easy 
icess,  is  coTered  with  leaves,  wood,  straw,  and  rubbish,  and  this 
)vering  is  burnt  in  late  May  before  the  first  rainfall.  At  the  same 
me  the  fields  into  which  the  seedlings  are  to  be  [planted  are  being 
ot  ready.  The  field-banks  are  mended,  the  water-ways  cleared, 
i£E  plants  and  stalks  are  cut  out,  and  as  much  of  the  ground  as 
ossible  is  covered  with  grass,  weeds,  and  rubbish,  and  burat.  When 
le.  first  rain  falls  the  seed-bed  is  thrice  ploughed  ^nd  harrowed. 
iThen  well  soaked  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  broadcast  sowing  of 
ce  in  husk. "  The  ploughing  of  the  fields  into  which  the  seedlings 
re  to  be  planted  is  not  begun  until  the  bullocks  sink  in  the  mud  to 
le  knees,  a  dreadful  toil  both  to  man  and  bullocks.  Every  field 
I  thrice  ploughed,  and  after  the  third  ploughing,  to  clear  it  of  roots, 
1  harrowed  with  a  long-toothed  harrow.  In  a  good  season,  that  is 
eavy  rain  with  gleams  of  sun,  after  five  weeks  or  early  in  Jane  the 
Bedlings  are  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high  and  fit  for  planting. 
SThen  the  seedlings  are  ready,  if  possible  in.  a  break  of  bright 
'eather,  cowdung-ashes,  litter,  and  leaves  decayed  to  dust  in  the 
lanure-pit  are  brought  from  the  village,  spread  equally  over  the 
eld,  and  trodden  deep  into  the  mud.  When  the  field  is  manured 
le  surface  is  levelled  by  dragging  over  it  a  loaded  board  called 
endor  (M.)  or  karadu  hodiyona  (K.).  A  day  or  two  later,  still  if 
ossible  in  fine  weather  when  the  field  is  not  deep  in  water,  the 
sedlings  are  rooted  by  the  hand  out  of  the  seed-bed  and  brought 
)  the  fields  in  baskets.  A  rake  with  short  teeth,  ten  to  twelve 
iches  apart,  is  drawn  over  the  smooth  ground  to  mark  the  lines  in 
'hioh  the  seedlings^  are  to  be  set.  The  workers,  who  are  generally 
'■omen,  follow  with  baskets  from  which  they  take  small  handfuls 
E  eight  to  ten  plants,  and,  at  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart  and  as  far 
8  possible  opposite  the  middle  of  the  interval  of  the  next  row, 
iirust  them  about  a  foot  deep.  Except  so  much  as  is  wanted 
J  flood  the  lower  fields  the  water  is  kept  in  the  field  and 
rhen  each  field  has  had  its  share  the  channel  to  it  is  blocked, 
'wo  weedings  are  given,  but,  as  the  field  has  been  so  carefully 
leaned,  the  weeds  are  seldom  strong.  In  ordinary  years  planted 
ice  is  ready  for  cutting  in  November  or  December.  The  second 
lode  of  growing  rice  is  the  kivri  or  hurrfi,  that  is  the  seed- 
rill  plan.  This  system  is  adopted  in  the  hope  that  enough  rain 
'ill  fall  within  a  week  after  the  seed  has  been  sown  to  make  the 
jil  muddy.  It  saves  much  labour,  but  should  the  rain  hold  off  for 
bout  a  fortnight  the  ground  becomes  heated  and  the  seed  suffers 
'om  the  dryness  and  is  eaten  by  birds  and  lizards.  At  best  the 
attum  is  small.  The  third  method  is  adopted  when  the  early 
lin  is  so  heavy  that  the  seed-drill  cannot  be  worked.  Farrows  are 
lade  by  the  light  plough  and  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  furrow.  This 
irrow-sowing  system  never  yields  a  good  crop.  When  one  of  the 
iree  regular  modes  fails,  in  the  hope  that  thp  harvest  may  not  be 
itirely  lost,  sprouted  seed  or  mdlaki  (K.)  is  sown.  A  sackcloth  or 
.atting  bag  is  filled  with  grain,  dipped  in  water,  and  laid  in  a  warm 
ose  place.    In  three  or  four  days  the  seeds  sprout  and  are  thrown 
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thick  and  broadcast  on  the  field.  The  fifth  mode  of  growing  rice  is 
to  root  out  the  sprouted  rice  seedlings  where  they  have  come  too 
thickly  and  plant  them-into  the  bare  fields.  This  is  the  rice- 
grower's  forlorn  hope.  It  is  called  surdi  (K.)  or  the  eold\  crop, 
perhaps  because  it  does  not  ripen  till  the  close  of  the  cold  weather. 
Ripe  rice  is  reaped  and  thrashed  either  by  striking  the  ears 
against  a  board,  or  by  beating  them  with  a  stick.  After  winnowing 
the  grain  is  carried  home  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  husks  of  as 
much  as  is  wanted  for  immediate  use  are  beaten  off  in  a  stone 
mortar,  ■wMa^(M.)  or  varalu  (K.),  by  a  wooden  pestle,  musal  (M.)  or 
vanaM  (K.),  and  the  rest  is  stored  in  high  cylindrical  baskets  called 
kungi,  the  openings  in  which  within  and  without  are  closed  by  a 
Coating  of  cowdung. 

In  parts  of  Khdnapur  near  the  Sahyddris  two  crops  of  rice  are 
j^own  every  year.  The  first .  crop  is  sown  with  a  seed-drill  about 
the  end  of  June,  or  is  sown  sprouted  in  August.  It  ripens  towards 
the  end  of  October  and  is  called  the  Kdrtik  or  October -November 
crop.  The  second  crop  is  sown  sprouted  in  November  and 
December,  and  ripens  towards  the  end  of  April.  It  is  called  the 
VaishdJch  that  is  the  March -April  or  the  sugi  crop.  The  April  crop 
is  reckoned  better  than  the  October  crop  because  it  is  not  exposed 
to  the  cold  weather  winds.  ; 

Wheat,  gahu  (M.)  godi  (K.),  Triticum  sestivum,  in  1881-82. 
covered  63,499  acres  or  6' 71  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area.  It  is 
groTvn  in  Belgaum,  Sampgaon,  Parasgad,  Athni,  GokAk,  and  Chikodi. 
Three  varieties  of  wheat  are  grown  in  Belgaum,  tambdw  or  red, 
hhapli,  and  holi.  The  lambda  or  red  is  the  best  variety  and  is  like 
English  wheat.  The  MapZi  is  a  bearded  wheat  like  English  barley 
except  that  the  grain  is  oblong.  It  is  grown  as  a  watered  crop  in 
garden  lands.  The  holi  is  an  inferior  wheat  grown  in  rice  lands  after 
the  rice  has  been  carried.  Wheat  is  a  cold-weather  or  m&i  crop.  It 
prospers  only  in  good  black  soil.  In  October,  soon  after  the  first  heavy 
burst  of  the  north-east  or  Madras  monsoon,  the  wheat  is  sown  like 
jvdri  in  carefully  prepared  and  manured  land  and  is  reaped,  in  January 
and  February.  The  quantity  of  seed  varies  from  twelve  to  thirty-two 
pounds  the, acre.  In  wheat-growing  lands  the  best  succession  of  crops 
is  said  to  be  Indian  millet  the  first  year,  cotton  the  second  year,  wheat 
.the  third  year,  Indian  millet  the  fourth,  cotton  the  fifth,  and  wheat  the 
sixth,  and  so  on  in  the  same  rotation.  In  some  places  wheat  alternates 
with  sugarcane  and  gram;  occasionally  fewsSt  .or  safflower  is  raised 
two  to  six  feet  apart  between  the  rows  of  wheat.  The  safflower  does 
not  ripen  till  one  month  after  the  wheat,  that  is  about  the  end  of 
March,  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  its  growth.  Instead  of  safflower, 
linseed  or  gram  is  often  grown.  Wheat  takes  three  to  three  and  a  half 
months  to  ripen  and  grows  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high  in  good 
soils  and  one  foot  high  in  poor  soils.  Towards  the  end  of  December 
one  good  shower  is  wanted  to  make  the  wheat  crop  safe.  Southerly 
winds  are  said  to  be  bad  for  wheat,  northerly  or  easterly  winds  are 
preferred.  An  excessively  cold  wind  causes  a  blight  callediifaregfz  (K.), 
also  called  kunkam  rog,  which  turns  the  wheat  red  and  reduces  the 
outturn.  The  average  wholesale  rupee  price  of  wheat  is  about  2s.  tHt 
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uarter  (28  pounds  the  rupee).  Wheat  is  not  the  staple  food  of  the 
eople.  Only  the  rich  and  well-to-do  can  afford  it  for  everyday  use. 
?he  poorer  classes  eat  it  only  on  holidays.  Wheat  is  brought  from 
)hdrwd,r  and  BijApur,  and  is  sent  to  Goa,  Vengurla,  and  other  Konkan 
lortSj  and  thence  to  Boi&bay.  A  small  quantity  goes  to  Kolhdpur. 
Vheat  from  Athni  finds  its  way  to  Belgaum,  Kolhdpur,  Vengurlaj 
)hiplun,  and  Rdjapur.  No  wheat  is  carried  to  any  railway  station 
rom  any  part  of  the  district.  The  nearest  stations  are  Poona  210 
,nd  B^rsi  140  miles  from  Belgaum.  The  cart-hire  to  these  stations 
raries  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.10-20).  The  hire  of  a  cart  which  carries 
lOOO  pounds  from  Belgaum  to  Vengurla,  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
niles  is  16s.  to  £1  (Rs.8-10).  Belgaum  traders  buy  wheat  from 
he  BijApur  growers  and  send  it  to  Vengurla  and  to  Bombay  on 
heir  own  account. 

Sugarcane,  us  (M.)  Tcabhu  (K.),  Saccharum  officinarum,  in  1881-82 
severed  4176  acres  or  0*44  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area.  It  is 
jrown  chiefly  in  Ohikodi,  Belgaum,  Sampgaon,  and  Khdndpur,  It  is 
aised  in  the  same  lands  as  rice,  and  it  is  usual  to  have  one  crop  of 
sane  followed  by  two  crops  of  rice.  The  first  step  in  growing  sugar- 
lane  is  taken  in  the  first  half  of  January  when  the  land  receives 
hree  ploughings  with  the  light  plough,  one  lengthwise,  one  across, 
,nd  one  cornerwise.  As  much  manure  as  the  landholder  is  able  to 
father  is  harrowed  into  it ;  about  three  tons  an  acre  is  a  fair 
[uantity.  All  roots  bushes  and  rubbish  are  harrowed  out.  In  the 
)eginning  of  February  furrows  are  drawn  all  over  the  field  by  the 
ight  plough  nine  or  ten  inches  deep  and  nine  or  ten  inches  apart. 
Wsiter  is  let  into  the  furrows  till  the  bottom  is  deep  in  mud. 
hto  the  mud  sugarcane  cuttings,  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long  and 
yith  three  to  five  joints,  are  laid  fiat  and  firmly  pressed  into  the 
lottom  of  the  furrow  by  the  foot.  The  plough  is  driven  between 
he  furrows  to  cover  the  cane-cuttings;  If  the  cane  is  the 
ommon  white  kind  no  more  watering  is  required,  and  the  field  is 
Bvelled  by  drawing  over  it  a  cross  beam  of  wood.  It  is  covered  with 
traw  to  keep  the  surface  from  parching  in  the  sun  and  is  enclosed 
nth.  a  hedge.  Except  two  hand  weedings,  no  further  expense  is 
acurred.  If  they  ar&  of  the  black  bane,  after  the  cuttings  are 
overed  with  earth,  the  furrows  are  not  entirely  filled  with  earth,  as, 
rom  February  until  the  rains  in  June,  water  must  be  let  into  the 
teld  at  least  once  every  fourteen  days.  The  cane  ripens  at  the  end  of 
year.  To  plant  an  acre  of  sugarcane  20,000  cuttings  are  required. 
*hey  cost  about  Is.  (8  as.)  the  thousand  for  the  white  kind  and  2s. 
Re.  1)  for  the  black.  In  the  raw  state  as  the  black  is  sweeter  it 
stches  a  higher  price  than  the  white,  the  black  cane  selling  for 
d.  (^  anna)  and  the  white  for  ^d.  (tV  anna)  a  piece.  Both  varieties 
re  used  for  making  molasses  or  gur.  Molasses  is  made  in  a  press 
f  two  upright  solid  wooden  cylinclers  on  one  of  which  is  cut  an 
ndless  male  screw  and  on  the  other  an  endless  female  screw, 
'hese  are  set  in  pivots  cut  in  a  strong  plank  which  is  fixed  at 
ne  edge  of  the  bottom  of  a  pit  two  or  three  feet  deep.  The  pit  is 
irge  enough  to  hold,  besides  the  press,  the  boiling  apparatus 
ad  the  workmen.  The  male  screw  cylinder  .is  al^out,  a  foot 
igher  than  the  female  and  into  its  head  a  horizontal  bar  is  let  to 
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whicli  a  bullock  is  yoked  and  keeps  tke  macliine  constantly  revolving. 
The  bullock's  path  is  on  the  level  ground  outside  the  mouth  of  the 
pit,  and  the  bar  as  it  circles  passes  clear  of  the  top  of  the  female 
cylinder.  The  canes  are  broken  off  close  to  the  ground  and  cut  into 
pieces  about  a  foot  long.  A  man  sits  above  and  keeps  feeding  the 
cylinders  with  pieces  of  cane.  The  juice  is  thoroughly  squeezed  out, 
and  runs  into  a  large  earthen  vessel  at  the  base  of  the  press.  A 
bamboo  spout  leads  it  into  a  flat  copper  pan  under  which  a  hole  is 
dug  for  the  fire,  and  the  juice  is  kept  gently  and  constantly 
boiling.  When  it  has  gained  a  proper  consistency  it  is  baled  into 
a  cloth  which  lies  loosely  over  a  hole  in  the  earth  about  a  foot 
across  and  four  or  five  inches  deep.  The  molasses  is  thus  formed 
into  a  flattish  cake  called  dhep. 

Rdgi  or  ndchnii  Bleusine  corocana,  in  1881-82  covered  30,016 
acres  or  3*17  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in 
KhAnd,pur,  Belgaum,  Chikodi,  and  Sampgaon.  'Rdgi  is  one  of  the 
early  monsoon  crops,  being  sown  in  April  or  May  and  reaped  in 
September.  It  is  grown  on  all  red  soils  in  West  Belgaum  and 
Khanapur.  Edgi  is  sometimes  raised  on  fallow  ground  to  make  it 
fit  to  yield  a  crop  of  sdvi  Panicum  miliare  in  -the  next  year.  In 
some  places  it  is  grown  on  plots  that  have  yielded  a  til  crop  in  the 
previous  year  and  in  the  year  after  will  yield  sdvi.  The  ground 
is  prepared  by  burning  on  it  wood,  leaves,  and  rubbish.  Commonly 
some  pulses  and  not  unfrequently  a  few  seeds  of  mustard  and 
Indian  maize  are  sown  with  the  rdgi  for  home  use.  In  parts  of 
the  country  rdgi  seed  is  mixed  with  cowdung  and  a  small  quantity 
is  dropped  with  the  hand  at  intervals  of  about  nine  inches  apart  into 
furrows  drawn  by  the  small  plough  about  seven  inches  apart.  After 
this  the  seeds  are  covered  and  the  field  smoothed  either  by  the 
levelling  block  or  haradu  or  by  a  smaller  scalping  knife  called  halsdl. 
In  every  seventh  furrow  some  pulse  or  other  bush  grain  as  mung, 
tur,  pdvta  and  udid  are  sown.  Edgi  is  sown  with  the  first  shower  of 
the  south-west  monsoon,  that  is  immediately  after  the  thunder- 
storms in  April  and  May.  It  ripens  and  is  ready  for  gathering  in 
September  before  the  end  of  the  rains.  ,It  is  cut  by  the  sickle,  tied 
in  small  sheaves,  and  stacked  on  the  spot  until  the  October  rains  are 
over,  when  it  is  thrashed.  Rdgi  is  a  very  productive  crop  and  can 
be  raised  in  places  too  steep  for  the  plough  or  harrow.  The  grain 
is  geiierally  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  ground  into  flour  and 
dressed  in  various  wg^ys.  Rdgi  straw  is  reckoned  better  than  rice 
straw  for  all  kinds  of  cattle. 

Tobacco,  tamhdku  (M.)  hdgesoppu  (K.),  Nicotiana  tabacum,  in 
1881-82  covered  9314  acres  or  0'98  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area. 
It  is  grown  chiefly  in  Athni.and  Ohikodi  in  gardens  or  on  favourable 
plots  near  villages  or  along  rivers  and  streams.  The  best  tobacco 
is  raised  on  the  deep  alluvial  lands  near  the  Krishna.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  nursery  beds,  usually  in  gardens,  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
For  the  first  month,  if  there  is  no  rain,  the  beds  must  be  watered 
every  other  day,  and,  after  the  first  month,  every  fifth  day.  The 
seedlings  are  fit  for  planting  towards  the  end  of  August.  Before 
this  the  field,  which    is  generally  of  the  best  soil,  is  manured 
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by  penning  sheep  and  cattle  on  it  for  several  nights.  Then  the 
light  plough  is  drawn  over  it,  once  lengthwise  and  once  across, 
about  two  feet  apart.  Where  two  furrows  cross  the  seedlings  are 
planted  and  watered  from  a  pot  whenever  the  weather  keeps  fair  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two.  After  a  fortnight  a  little  dung  is  put  to  each 
plant  and  the  field  is  hoed  with  a  scalping  knife.  This  hoeing  has  to  be 
repeated  several  times  to  keep  the  Soil  open  and  powdered.  At  the 
end  of  about  six  weeks  the  top  shoots  are  pinched  off,  and  the  pinch- 
ing is  repeated  several  times  after.  In  December  or  Januaiy  when 
it  begins  to  whiten,  the  tobacco  is  fit  for  cutting.  The  stems  are  cut 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  ground  and  are  then  split  length- 
wise, and  the  halves  strung  in  a  line  and  spread  to  the  sun  and  air  for 
twenty  days,  being  turned  every  third  day.  After  this  the  leaves 
are  taken  into  the  house,  piled  in  a  heap,  covered  with  straw,  and 
pressed  with  a  large  stone,  and  turned  every  fourth  day.  After  this 
pressing  and  turning  has  been  repeated  four  or  five  times  the  tobacco 
is  fit  for  sale.  Tobacco  is  generally  grown  every  third  year.  In 
Chikodi  and  Athni,  at  a  cost  at  £2  5s.  (Rs.  22^),  the  acre  yield  in  a 
good  season  is  420  pounds,  but  over  a  series  of  several "  years  the 
average  outturn  is  probably  not  more  than  280  pounds.  This  at  6s. 
to  6s.  (Rs.  2^  -  3)  for  twenty-eight  pounds  brings  to  the  husbandman 
from  £2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  25  -  30)  or  a  net  acre  profit  of  5s.  to  10s. 
(Rs.  21-5).  . 

Cotton,!  covering  91,407  acres  or  9'66  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area, 
is  the  most  valuable  and  next  to  Indian  millet  the  largest  crop 
grown. 

As  cotton-growers  the  different  sub-divisions  of  Belgaum  come 
in  the  following  order,  Parasgad,  Athni,  Sampgaon,  Gokak,  Chikodi, 
Belgaum,  and  Khdnapur.^  The  soil,  roads,  climate,  and  position  of 
Sampgaon  fit  it  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  Belgaum  cotton- 
growing  tracts.  The  reason  why  it  holds  the  third  place  is  that 
its  nearness  to  the  Belgaum  market  makes  grain  pay  better  than 
cotton.  As  regards  climate  the  Belgaum  cotton  plain  has  two  great 
advantages.  Its  1500  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea  keeps  it  compara-i' 
tively  cool,  and  the  two  fairly  light  monsoons  in  which  it  shares 
p^revent  the  air  from  growing  excessively  dry,  save  the  roots  from 
being  rotted  with  damp,  and  help  the  under-soil  to  keep  moist  far 
into  the  hot  weather.  In  the  cotton  plains  of  Belgaum  the  average 
yearly  rainfall  for  the  twenty-three  years  ending  1882  varied 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-throe  inches.  Thermometer  readings  at 
Belgaum  show  a  greatest  heat  of  101°  in  May  and  a  least  heat  of 
57°  in  December.  Mr.  Mercer,  the  American  planter,  who  in  1840 
travelled  over  a  considerable  part  of  India,  noticed  that  the  climate 
of  the  Bombay  Karndtak  was  more  like  that  of  Mississipi  than  any 
climate  he  had  experienced  in  India  and  that  this ,  had  probably 
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^  The  account  of  Belgaum  cotton  is  prepared  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  W. 
Walton,  late  superintendent  of  cotton  gin  factories  and  cotton  improvements. 

^  In  1881-82  the  areas  under  cotton  in  the  different  sub-divisions  were,  Parasgad 
26,607  acres,  Athni  24,258,  Sampgaon  15,949,  Gok^k  13,784,  Chikodi  9395,  Belgaum 
1405,  and  Khinipur  5  acrfea. 
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Chapter  IV.        much    to    do  with  the  exceptional  success  of  Mississipi  seed  ia 
Agriculture.       Belgaum  and  Dhlirwdr.^ 

Crops.  Three  kinds    of  cotton  are  grown    in    Belgaum.      Gossypium 

Cotton,  arboreum  or  devkdpus  (M.)  that   is  G-od's  Cotton,    used  in  making 

Kinds.  sacred   threads;  Grossypium  indicum  or  juydri-haiti  (K.)  that  ia 

country  cotton ;  and  Gossypium  barbadense  or  vilditi-hatti  (K.)  that 
is  foreign  cotton.  Of  tbese  three  kinds  Gossypium  arboreum,  a 
perennial  bush  growing  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  is  much  like  the 
Peruvian  or  Brazilian  cotton  plant.  It  is  raised  in  small  'quantities 
all  over  the  district,  both  in  the  black  eastern  plains  and  close  to  the 
hilly  forest-clad  west.  The  cotton  is  white  silky  and  of  long  staple, 
but  too  brittle  to  be  used  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  never  grown 
as  a  field  plant  and  its  wool  never  comes  to  market.  Bushes  are 
occasionally  grown  in  gardens  beside  wells  and  streams  and  near 
temples.  From_the  cotton  of  this  plant  Brdhmans  make  their  sacred 
threads  spinning  it  from  a  small  reelcalled  bhirki,  temple  servants 
make  their  ^ampwicks,  and  Brdhman  and  other  high  caste  Hindu 
women  spin  it  into  thread  for  other  purposes.  Gossypium- indicum  or 
juvdri-hatti,  generally  known  as  Kumta.  cotton,  is  largely  planted 
everywhere.  G-ossypium  barbadense,  which  is  planted  only  some- 
times and  to  a  small  extent  in  Parasgad  and  Sampgaon,  is  the 
American  cotton  which  was  introduced  in  1845  by  Government 
planters.  Both  Kumta  and  American  cotton  are  grown  as 
f  annuals. 

Seed.  In  former  times  great  care  was  paid  to  the  seed.     Landholders, 

when  their-  seed  showed  signs  of  losing  strength,  sent  for  a  fresh 
supply  from  any  partof  the  district  where  the  crop  was  specially 
good.  Of  late  years  less  care  has  been  shown  in  the  choice  of  seed, 
and  the  seed  is  also  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  practice  of  leaving  ^ 
the  cotton  unpicked  after  it  is  ripe.  Sbowers  fall  and  the  damp 
seed  tends  to  sprout  and  loses  vigour.  Cotton  whose  seed  is  meant 
for  planting  should  be  separately  ginned.  Separate  ginning  is 
necessary  because  seed  for  sowing  should  be  as  well  preserved 
as  possible,  while  the  seed  of  cotton  ginned  for  wool  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun  before  ginning.  Seed  for  sowing 
must  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  even  temperature,  and  through  the 
early  rains  must  be  often  looked  at  and  aired  to  check  untimely 
sprouting.  The  people  pay  great  care  to  the  seed,  keeping  it  ia 
well  covered  dry  earthenware  pots,  and  taking  it  out  -  and  ex- 
amining it  every  now  and  then  until  sowing  time.  It  is  easy  to  tell 
if  cotton  seed  is  good  or  is  bad.  Cut  across  it  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  look  at  the  kernel.  If  the  seed  is  good  the  keimel  is  cream- 
coloured,  moist,  and  speckled  with  little  dark  spots ;  if  the  seed  is 
bad  the  kernel  is  a  dirty  yellow  or  brown  and  is  shrivelled. 
In  sending  cotton  seeds  from  one  district  or  one  country  to  another,, 
especially  by  sea,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken.     The  seed  should 


^  Observations  in  the  American  cotton  country  between  30°  and  34°  north  lati- 
tude and  78°  and  96°  west  longitude  show  for  eight  towns  in  the  more  western 
tract  (96°- 90°  west)j  a  variation  from  64°  to  74°  in  means  and  from  47"  to  87°  in 
extremes,  and  for  six  places  in  the  more  eastern  traet  (82°- 78°  west)  a,  variation  from' 
57°  to  72°  in  means,  and  from  42°  to.  83°  in  extremes.  • 
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be  packed  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy  place,  wliere  the  temperature  is  as 
even  as  possible.  -On  board  ship  the  parcels  should  when  practicable 
be  in  cabins  or  rooms  on  deck.  Stowing  below  hatches  often  does 
much  mischief  to  cotton  seed.  Some  German  authorities  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  no  seed  can  keep  its  life  if  packed  in  the  hold 
below  the  ship's  water-line.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  instances  are 
known  in  which  seed  so  packed  sprouted  and  gave  a  middling  crop. 
Still  great  risk  is  run  and  serious  harm  is  almost  always  caused. 
With  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  cotton  it  is  best  to  send  the  seed 
■with  the  wool,  just  as  picked  from  the  plant.  No  seed  should  ever 
be  placed  near  a  ship's  engines  or  boilers. 

In  India  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  the  soil  should  be  loose  and  open 
enough  to  allow  the  air  and  sun  to  pass  below  the  surface  and  still 
more  to  let  excessive  and  untimely  rain  drain  under  the  roots.  Thesel 
qualities  the  crumbling  gaping  soil  of  the  deep  black  Belgaum  plain 
has  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  black  cotton  soil,  which  the  KAnarese 
husbandmen  call  yera  bhumi  (K.)  or  melted  earth  is  of  three  classes, 
regar  (Tel.)  or  pure  black,  a  brown  soil  much  like  regar  but  geolo- 
gically less  matured  and  containing  much  disintegrated  trap,  and  a 
gray  black  soil  largely  mixed  with  lime  nodules  and  an  underlayer 
of  lime  two  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  The  regar  or  pure  black 
is  best  suited  for  the  local  cotton  and  the  brown  for  the  American 
cotton.  The  gray  black  is  inferior  to  the  other  two,  the  staple  being 
poorer  and  scantier.  One  great  merit  of  the  black  and  brown  soils 
is  the  wonderful  time  the  under-soil  keeps  moist.  It  is  this  under- 
ground dampness  that  enables  the  cotton  plant  to  mature  as  late  as 
March.  "When  the  surface  is  baked  and  gapes  with  the  heat  the 
cotton  bushes  are  still  green  because  the  tap-roots  are  down  in  the 
cool  moist  undersoil.  Cotton  is  seldom  grown  on  red  soil;  the 
outturn  is  too  small  to  pay  at  ordinary  prices.  Mr.  D'Oyley,  .an 
assistant]  collector,  once  experimented  with  foreign  cotton  on  red 
soil.  He  found  the  plants  flourish  so  long  as  the  rains  lasted,  but 
as  soon  as  the  dry  weather  set  in  they  withered.  Examination 
showed  that  the  hardness  of  the  soil  had  kept  the  roots  from  passing 
any  distance  below  the^surface. 

Much  interesting  information,  was  collected  in  1855  as  to  the  effect 
of  watering  cotton  in  Belgaum.  Mr.  Goldfinch,  of  the  Civil  Service, 
stated  that  water  was  considered  unnecessary  if  not  hurtful.  Some 
New  Orleans  plants  failed  in  watered  land,  while  others  throve 
near  at  hand  in  the  same  soil  without  water.  Mr.  Seaton-Karr,  of 
the  Civil  Service,  had  never  seen  cotton  watered ;  he  believed  that 
watering  would  harm  tbe  plant.  The  late  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor, 
O.S.I,  who  had  paid  close  attention  to  the  subject,  condemned  the 
watering  of  cotton.  He  tried  several  kinds  at  the  same  time 
some  with  and  some  without  water.  In  all  cases,  except  only  with 
the  Sea  Island,  watering  was  a  failure.  "With  Sea  Island,  up  to 
a  certain  time,  watering  did  good,  but  continued  watering  did 
harm.  He  thought  that  in  deep  black  soils  watering  would  always 
harm  cotton,  but  in  stony  and  shallow  soil  one  or  two  judicious 
waterings  might  do  good.  In  any  case  water  should  never  be  given 
after  the  15th  of  December.    He  thought  that  the  staple  of  watered 
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eotton  would  always  prove  weaker  than  the  staple  of  unwatered 
cotton.  The  husbandmen  whom  Colonel  Taylor  consulted  had 
never  tried  irrigation  and  agreed  with,  him  in  all  essential  points. 
The  result  of  experiments  in  watering  cotton  in  Belgaum  was  in  red  ; 
soil  an  outturn  of  cotton  worth  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  1  J)  at  a  cost  of  £1  Os.  8i., 
(Rs.  10,^) ;  in  black  soil  an  outlay  of  lis.  lOd.  (Rs.  6H) 
yielded  httle  more  than  half  the  quantity  grown  witjbout  water. 
Between  1845  and  1851,  Mr.  Channing,  an  American  planter  who 
was  engaged  by  the  Bast  India  Company  and  was  sent  by 
Government  to  Belgaum,  made  some  experiments  in  red  and  clayey 
soils.  He  thought  that  in  these  soils  water  helped  cotton,  but 
it  must  be  applied  most  carefully,  after  sunset  and  before  sunrise 
and  without,  wetting  the  leaves.  He  also  held  that  the  watered 
plants  were  more  liable  to  blight  and  to  injury  from  insects.  In 
1854,  Mr.  L.  R.  Ashburner,  of  the  Civil  Service,  noticed  that  watering 
made  cotton  run  to  wood  and  seed  and  lessened  the  outturn  of  wool 
and  weakened  the  staple.  This  view  was  supported  by  the  American 
planters  who  declared  that  after  the  tap-roots  had  taken  hold,  soil 
and  climate  could  hardly  be  too  dry.  In  Dhdrwdr  watering,  the 
'cotton  plants  showed  the  same  result.  On  one  occasion,  when 
want  of  rain  threatened  to  destroy  his  crop,  Mr.  W.  Shearer 
(1867-1875),  the  superintendent  of  cotton  experiments,  endeavoured, 
to  save  it^  by  watering.  The  watered  plants  yielded  no  more  cotton 
than  the  unwatered  plants,  and  the  staple  of  the  watered  planta 
was  exceptionally  weak.  So  far  as  Mr.  Shearer's  experience  went 
the  only  effect  of  watering  either  foreign  or  local  cotton  was  to 
develop  the  plant  at  the  expense  of,  the  fibre.  Apart  from  the 
difficulty,  of  keeping  the  plants  in .  health  during  the  whole  of  an 
ordinary  hot  season  the  annual  cotton  plant  would  seem  to  yield 
better  cotton  than  the  plant  yields  when  it  is  allowed  to-  remain  in 
the  ground  for  more  than  one  season.  In  1874,  Mr.  Walton,  the 
superintendent  of  cotton  gin  factories  in  Belgaum,  noticed  that 
after  a  very  heavy  and  late  rainfall  cotton  was  deficient  in  quantity 
and  unusually  weak  in  staple.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  rains 
the  plants  were  so  green  that  some  landholders  allowed  them  to  stand 
till  the  next  season.  This  attempt  to  make  cotton  perennial'': 
failed.  .  In  every  place  where  it  was  tried  the  yield  was  very  small, 
and  the  length  and  strength  of  the  fibre  much  less  than  usual,  while 
in  the  fields  grown  in  the  regular  way,  that  is  treating  the  plant  as 
an  annual,  the  crop  was  unusually  large  and  good. 

Mr.  Mercer,  an  American  planter,  who  was  in  Dharwar  between 
1841  and  1846,  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  poverty  often 
prevented  him  from  doing  what  was  best,,  no  one  understood  the 
benefit  of  a  regular  change  of  crops  better  than  the  Indian 
husbandman.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Wight  maintained  that  in 
his  rotation  of  crops  the  Indian  husbandman  was  more  governed 
by  chance  or  caprice  than  by  system.  Mr.  Walton's  experience 
during  the  fifteen  years  ending  1880  satisfied  him  that  Mr.  Mercer's" 
view  was  the  correct  view.  The  Belgaum  husbandman,  when 
well-to-do,  is  careful  to  change  his  crop  according  to  regular 
rules.  He  knows  that  cotton  takes  much  out  of  the  soil;  and, 
■unless  he  is  tempted  by  high  prices,  does  not  grow  cotton  of  tener 
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tlian  once  mtliree  years.  Other  circumstances  besides  a  tempting, 
price  of  cotton  lead  to  tlie  rule  of  rotation  being  broken.  A 
landholder  may  make  the  proper  field  ready  for  cotton  but  the  rain 
may  be  unsuitable  for  cotton  and  another  crop  may  have  to  be 
sown.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  late,  called  rabi  (M.  and  H.)  or  hingdri 
(K.),  crops.  If  raiu  falls  well  for  the  early  crops  the  husband- 
man leaves  less  land  than  he  ought  for  the  late  crops ;  if  the  early 
rain  fails  more  land  than  he  ought  to  leave  is  left  for  the  late  crops. 
Again  as  high  cotton  prices  tempt  the  husbandman  to  grow  more 
cotton  than  he  ought  to  grow,  so  high  grain  prices  tempt  him  to 
grow  less  cotton  than  he  ought  to  grow.  Still  cotton  is  the  husband- 
man's great  Aoney-bringing  and  rent-paying  crop  and  he  is  always 
anxious  to  grow  as  much  cotton  as  he  can.^  Enquiries  into  the 
composition  of  cotton,  seem  to  show  that  the  cotton  or  wool  absorbs 
potash,  lime,  phosphoric  apid,  magnesia,  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
proportions  being  about  half  of  the  whole  potash,  one-quarter  lime, 
one-fifth  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  small  remainder 
magnesia  with  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  total  quantity 
absorbed  is  very  small.  It  was  calculated  that  some  twelve  pounds 
of  the  above  ingredients  were  amalgamated  in  about  two  thousand 
pounds  of  cotton  wool,  so  that  the  total  quantity  was  only  about  one 
ounce  to  an  acre.  An  analysis  of  the  seed  showed  that  the  seed 
absorbed  half  as  much  again  as  the  wool.  Of  ninety-six  parts  forty- 
five  were  phosphoric  acid,-  thirty  liine,  twenty  potash,  and  the  small 
remainder  sulphuric  acid.  •  No  analysis  of  the  plant  is  available. 

Manure  is  not  put  on  the  ground  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
land  is  sown  with  cotton.  The  husbandmen  say  that  fresh  manure 
heats  the  soil  too  much  for  cotton  ;  they  therefore  put  on  the  manure 
the  year  before  the  cotton  is  sown.  The  manure  is  the  pulverised 
produce  of  the  manure-pit  in  which  dung,  cattle  litter,  house 
sweepings,  fallen  leaveb,  ashes,  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts  have  been 
laid  to  rot.  Three  to  six  cart-loads  of  manure  an  acre  are  generally 
spread  on  the  fields  in  the  hot  season  (March-May)  between  thunder- 
showers.  To  this  is  added  the  burnt  roots  of  the  former  crop  and 
occasionally  some  quick-growing  crop  is  raised  and  ploughed  in. 

The  field  tools  used  in  growing  cotton  have  been  already 
described. 

Mr.  Mercer,  the  American  planter  (1841-1846),  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  system  of  growing  cotton  in  the  Kdnarese 
country  was  not  nearly  so  defective  as  was  supposed.  Many  of  the 
better  class  of  husbandmen  take  great  care  in  preparing  their  cotton 
land.  It  is  cleared  of  all  the  stumps  of  the  previous  crop,  partly 
by  hand  partly  with  the  hoe  or  kunti.  It  is  then  ploughed  either 
with  the  smaller  or  larger  plough.  The  main  object  of  working  the 
large  plough  is  not  so  much  to  turn  the  soil  as  to  cut  out  the 
roots  of  weeds  and  wild  plants,  particularly  the  entangled  and 
almost  incredibly  strong  webs  which  the  matted  roots  of  harrihalU 
(M.)  or  harihi  (K.)  grass,  Gynodon  dactylon,  form  eight  to  twelve 
inches  below  the  surface.  Fnless  the  harild,  which  though  hurt- 
ful as  a  weed  is  the  best  horse  grass  in  the  Karndtak,  is  cleared  the 
eotton  roots  have  no  chance  of  striking  into  the  subsoil  and  the 
B  80—33 
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plants  rapidly  witter  as  the  moisture  withdraws  from  the  surface  to 
the  subsoil.  Even  repeated  workings  "of  the  heavy  plough  are  not 
always  sufficient  to  remove  the  roots  of  this  grass.  After  several 
ploughings  the  weeds  have  often  to  be  destroyfed  by  men  going  round 
separately  and  cutting  and  uprooting  them  with  a  bladed  pick  or 
bdi-kudali.  After  the  ground  is  cleared  the  hoe  is  used  to  break  the 
clods,  but- these  are  often  so  large  and  stubborn  that  they  have  first 
to  be  roughly  separated  by  a  heavy  beam  of  wood,  locally  called  the 
Jcoradu  (K.),  dragged  by  several  pairs  of  bullocks.  After  the  beam 
the  hoe  or  kwnti  (K.)  is  -used.  Even  this  is  sometimes  not  enough 
and  the  clods  have  to  be  softened  by  rain  before  it  is  possible  to 
break  them.  .  Another  effectual  way  is  to  break  the  land  by  manual 
labour.  Large  numbers  of  labourers  turn  out  with  pickaxes  or  hdi- 
Tcudalis  (K.)  and  dig  the  land  often  two  feet  deep.  This  is  very  slow 
and  hard  work,  but  the  result  repays  the  severe  labour  and  expense. 
The  soilthus  broken  and  smoothed  is  rfeadyfor  seed. 

A  point  which  was  often  urged  by  the  American  planters,  and 
which  has  since  been  strongly  recommended  by  many  outsiders,  is 
early  sowing.  It  is  often  stated  that  Belgaum  cotton  has  to  pass 
through  many  hardships  because  the  seed  is  not  sown  soon  enough. 
No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  correct  time  for  sowing.  In-each 
district  the  time  depends  on  the  rainfall.  No  cotton  seed  can  be 
successfully  sown  until  enough  rain  has  fallen  to  bring  the  soil  into 
proper  condition  for  starting  the  seed.  This  condition  of  the  earth 
is  much  better  understood  by  the  local  husbandman  than  by  any 
stranger.  In  1860,  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  had  long  knovm  the  Kd,narese 
dountrj,  drew  the  attention  of  Government  to  an  advertisement  of 
the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in, which  people  were  advised 
to  sow  cotton  in  May  and  November.  All  persons  who  followed  this 
advice  would,  Mr.  Mansfield  observed,  inevitably  lose  both  their  seed 
and  their  labour.  In  May  the  Belgaum  soil  fs  much  like,  cinders  at 
a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees ;  and,  if  sowing  is 
delayed  till  November,  the  cotton  has  not  time  to  jripen  before  the 
fierce  sun  forces  open  the  half -ripe  bolls. 

Cotton  is  sown  in  August,  early  or  late  according  to  the  rainfall, 
but  generally  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  As  a  rule  cotton- 
sowing  begins  in  the  west  fully  a  fortnight  before  it  begins  in  the 
east.  This  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  rainfall.  In  fact  the  eastern 
country  has  often  to  wait  for  what  the  Kdnarese  call  the  muggi  mulli, 
or  return  monsoon,  that  is  rain  from  the  east,  before  their  land  is 
in  proper  order  for  cotton  and  other  late  or  Mngdri  sowings. 
By  the  latter  part  of  August  the  land  has  been  thoroughly  soaked, 
and  is  so  far  drained  that  the  surface  is  comparatively  dry.  Land 
fairly  dry  on  the  surface  with  much  moisture  below  is  in  the  proper 
state  for  sowing  cotton.  It  helps  the  seed  to  sprout  and  it  draws 
the  roots  deep  enough  to  support  and  bring  the  plaut  to  perfection 
when  thehot  weather  and  trying  east  winds  set  in.  Between  the  time 
of  smoothing  and  of  sowing  the  land  the  surface  generally  becomes 
more  or  less  covered  with  weeds  and  grass.  The  husbandman 
easily  removes  these  weeds  with  his  hoe,  and  the  hoeing  also  stirs  the 
surface  and  makes  it -ready  for  the  seed.     The  seeds  are  rubbed  in 
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fresh  bullock-dung  and  water,  wbich  gives  them  a  hard  smooth 
surface,  prevents  their  sticking,  together,  and  enables  them  to  run 
freely  through  the  sowing  drill.  The  rubbing  with  cowdung 
is  also  said  to  quicken  and  help  the  sprouting.  The  seed  is  sown 
with  the  aid  of  the  seed-drill  or  kurgi  (K.),  which  has  two  iron  teeth 
as  far  apart  as  the  distance  between  the  two  rows  of  cotton.  To 
each  of  the  teeth  a  hollow  bamboo  tube  called  yellishedi  (K.)  is 
fastened.  Bullocks  are  yoked  to  the  seed-drill,  and  as  the  drill 
moves  the  iron  teeth  plough  two  drills,  and  in  these  the  cotton  seed 
is  dropped  through  the  bamboo  tube.  Two  rows  are  thus  sown 
about  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  seed-drill  is  imn^ediately  followed 
by  the  hoe  which  closes  the  drills.  The  seed-leaves  show  in  six  to 
twelve  days.  In  about  a  month,  when  the  plants  are  three  or  four 
inches  high,  the  farmer  takes  his  simple  but  effective  grubber  or 
yedi-kunti  (K.),  and  works  it  between  the  cotton  plants  doing  two 
rows  at  a  time.  The  grubber  roots  out  all  young  weeds  and 
grass,  and,  at  the  same  time,  turns  over  the  surface  soil  and 
prevents  it  from  souring,  and  also  heaps  the  soil  at  the  roots  of 
the  young  plants.  This  heaping  of  the  soil  is  repeated  several  times, 
the  of  tener  the  better,  until  the  plants  grow  too.  high.  The  more 
hardworking  and  careful  husbandmen  besides  the  grubber  employ 
hand  labour.  For  this  men  women  and  children  are  hired  on 
3d.  to  6d.  a  day  (2-4  as.),  weeding  at  a  surprising  speed  with  a 
hwchigi  or  miniature  sicklfe.  By  the  middle  of  October  hard, 
cutting  east  winds  set  in  which  are  very  trying  to  the  cotton  plants. 
These  east  winds  last  fully  a  month,  when  the  strain  is  eased  by 
occasional  genial  westerly  breezes,  and  sometimes  by  timely 
showers.  Then  easterly  winds  again  set  in,  and  with  an  occasional 
break  blow  more  or  less  heavily,  until  January  and  sometimes 
February.  Meanwhile  the  plants  have  flowered,  and  these  steady 
(Bast  winds  rapidly  mature  them  and  ripen  the  bolls,  so  that  the 
crop  is  ready  for  a  first  picking  late  in  February  or  early  in 
March.  A  good  crop  yields  five  and  sometimes  six  pickings ;  a  poor 
crop  not  more  than  three  or  four.  All  the  picking,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  local  cotton  all  the  ginning,. is  done  by  women  and  children, 
the  labour  of  the  men  ceasing  when  the  plants  reach  maturity.  The 
main  anxiety  with  cotton  is  to  plant  it  so  that  it  will  be  ripe  and  get 
picked  when  there  is  no  danger  of  rain.  This  essential  is  too  often 
overlooked  by  those  who  think  that  the  Belgaum  husbandman  might 
sow  his  cotton  earlier,  and  thus  have  it  sooner  ready  for  export. 
Experience  has  taught  the  people  that  by  sowing  in  August  the 
chances  of  success  are  greater  than  by  sowing  at  any  other  time. 

The  payment  of  the  cotton-pickers  causes  frequent  disputes, 
When  the  price  of  the  staple  rules  high  the  husbandman  wishes  tp 
pay  the  women  in  cash.  When  the  price  of  the  staple  is  low  he  wishes 
to  pay  them  in  kind.  The  pickers  know  well  how  cotton  is  selling, 
and  as  their  interests  are  the  opposite  of  the  husbandman's,  disputes 
are  common.  When  the  crop  is  large  labour  is  .generally  scarce, 
then  the  women  strike  in  the  most  determined  way,  and  generally 
make  the  owner  of  the  cotton  come  to  terms.^    In  America  w;heji 
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it  grows  too  freely  the  cotton  plant  is  topped  or  pruned.  This 
is  done  to  prevent  the  plant  running  to  wood  and  leaf  and  to 
make  it  flower  and  fruit.  Belgaum  cotton  plants  are  never  pruned. 
During  the  fifteen  years  ending  1880  only  in  the  heavy  rains  of  1874 
did  the  plants  grow  to  any  great  size.  Even  then  they  were  no 
larger  than  the  usual  height  in  America.  European  agriculturists, 
both  practical  and  amateur,  have  often  remarked  upon  and  condemned 
the  crowded  way  in  which  the  people  of  Belgaum  grow  their 
cotton.  In  this,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  people  are  right. 
Thab  at  times  they  overcrowd  the  plants  is  true.  Still  in  so  dry  a 
climate  and  so  dry  a  soil  moderately  thick  planting  is  required.  What 
inj  ures  the  staple  most  is  the  practice  of  picking  whether  the  day  is  dry 
or  wet,  and  at  the  picking  time  wet  days  or  at  least  thunderstorms 
are  not  uncommon.  The  women  bring  in  the  cotton  packed  in  large 
bundles  on  their  heads.  These  loads  are  weighed  or  the  weight  is 
guessed  at  and  tlie  bundles  are  thrown  on  the  rest  of  the  heap  in 
the  room,  shed,  or  cattle-house,  where  the  husbandman  may  be 
storing  his  seed  cotton.  This  goes  on  for  days,  often  for  weeks, 
and  when  the  huge  heap  is  finished,  it  is  often  allowed  to  lie  for 
months  without  being  examined  or  even  looked  at.  The  result 
is  that  the  huge  mass  steams  and  heats  through  the  rainy  months, 
and  the  fibre  is  hopelessly  weakened  and  impaired.  When,  the  raw 
cotton  is  brought  out  of  such  a  store-room  it  is  never  fit  to  gin, 
either  with  the  saw -gin  or  the  foot-roller.  No  machine  will  work  it; 
they  clog  and  choke  and  will  not  turn  out  the  cotton  wool  until  it  has 
been  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun,  and  often  until  it  has  been  flogged 
with  bamboos,  a  process  which,  to  some  extent,  damages  the  fibre. 

Though  naturally  very  hardy  sudden  changes  of  weather  sometimes 
harm  cotton.  ■  What  tries  cotton  most  are  untimely  sudden  and 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  frequent  changes  of  wind,  and  cloudy  weather. 
Erost  also  iijjures  the  plant,  but  frost  seldom  happens  in  Belgaum. 
The  people  often  say  their  cotton  plants  are  smitten  with  disease 
when  unusual  heat  and  excessive  dryness  occur  before  the  tap-roots 
have  passed  into  the  cool  subsoil.  When  this  happens  the  branches 
and  leaves  droop,  then  dry  and  turn  brown,  and  in  the  end  look  as 
if  they  had  been  burnt.  The  people  distinguish  six  blights  or 
diseases  from  which  cotton  is  apt  to  suffer.  These  are  Banti  Rog  (K.),, 
the  yellow  disease,  caused  especially  in  badly  drained  fields  by 
untimely  rain  and  flooding.  The  stems  and  branches  become  a 
dirty  yellow,  the  leaves  grow  red,  and  the  bush  droops,  and  if  the 
>  flooding  or  excessive  damp  lasts  long  enough  the  plant  dies.  Banji 
Rog  (K.),  the  barren  disease,  is  caused  by  hard  east  winds  blowing 
night  and  day  accompanied  by  cloudy  weather. ,  This  disease  seems 
to  stop  growth.  The  plant  almost  ceases  to  show  fresh  leaves,  and 
the  flowers  and  bolls  no  longer  develope.  The  name  Qugari  Bog  (K.), 
that  is  the  half-cooked  grain  disease,  shows  that  the  soil  and  air 
have  partially  boiled  or  cooked  the  cotton  plants.  It  is  caused  by 
excessive  moisture  and  dull  weather  with  heavy  clouds  and  slight 
changing  winds.     The  leaves  shrivel  and  dry.     Shidi  Hayu  (K.)  of 


twenty-eight  pounds  of  American  iinginned  cotton.    With  local  cotton  they  were  paid 
in  kind,  generally  about  one-sixth  of  what  was  brought  in. 
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unknown  meaning  is  caused  by  long  continued  harsli  north-east 
■winds.  The  leaves  dtoop  but  the  plant  seldom  dies.  Majghi  Bog  (K.), 
or  the  white  disease,  is  brought  on  by  excessive  dews  at  night 
followed  by  heavy  winds  during  the  day.  The  leaves  tarn  a  dull 
white  and  both  leaves  and  flowers  droop  and  die.  Kari  Jigi  Rog  (K.), 
the  black  sticky  disease,  is  the  worst  of  all  cotton  ailments.  ,  When 
it  takes  hold  of  a  field  and  the  plants  are  far  advanced  they 
hardly  ever  recover.  It  is  caused  by  long  continued  dews  and 
unceasing  easterly  winds.  The  leaves  become  so  thickly  covered 
with  a  dark  gamlike  substance,  that  leaves  flowers  and  half- 
formed  bolls  die  and  drop,  and,  in  a  short  time,  a  field  of  strong 
green  healthy  bushes  turns  to  charred-looking  dirty  sticks.  Both 
kinds  of  cotton  are  subject  to  these  ailments,  but  the  acclimatised 
American  suffers  more  than  the  local  cotton.  The  plants  show 
wonderf al  life  and  hardiness  in  recovering  from  disease  when  the 
cause  of  disease  is  removed,  and  healthy  weather  again  gives  the 
bushes  a  chance.  Genial  seasonable  weather  stops  all  forms  of 
disease.  Young  plants  generally  recover,  but  the  full  grown  suffer 
and  yield  short  weak  and  often  dull  fibre.^ 

According  to  the  season  the  acre  yield  of  clean  cotton  ranges 
from  forty  to  fully  one  hundred  pounds.  In  America  the  outturn 
is  higher,  the  average  yield  over  the  whole  states  varying  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  In 
considering  these  results  the  further  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
yield  of  wool  to  seed  in  Indian  and  American  cottons  has  to  be 
remembered.  In  Indian  cotton  the  usual  outturn  is  three  parts  seed 
to  one  part  fibre ;  in  the  American  cotton  it  is  two  parts  seed  to  one 
part  fibre.  In  other  words  the  American  yields  fully  thirty- three 
pounds  of  fibre  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  and 
the  Indian  twenty-five  pounds.  According  to  the  1882-83  Bombay 
Cotton  Report,  during  the  five  years  ending  1882-83  the  average 
estimated  acre  yield  was  of  American  cotton  twenty-two  pounds  and 
of  local  cotton  thirty-two  pounds.^ 

The  co3t  of  growing  cotton  is  difficult  to  determine.  Much 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  grower,  the  number  of  cattle  he 
owns,  the  area  of  land  he  holds,  the  number  of  persons  in  his  house. 
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1  Dr.  Forbes,  then  Cotton  Commiaaioner,  has  left  the  following  detailed  description  of 
a  deadly  blight  from  which  the  cotton  suffered  in  1867.  In  December  unusually  dark 
and  cloudy  weather  accompanied  by  untimely  and  heavy  rain,  checked  the  plants 
and  made  them  droop.  Towards  the  middle  of  December  the  first  signs  of  wind 
blight  were  seen,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  plants  passed  from  bad  to  worse. . 
The  American  plants  suffered  first  in  their  foliage.  The  leaves  grew  dark  and 
shrivelled  as  if  blasted  and  aoon  after  dropped  leaving  the  pods  unsheltered.  The 
most  advanced  pods  soon  lost  their  plumpness  and  opened  prematurely,  while  the 
younger  bolls  withered  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  local  plant  kept  its  leaves  and 
for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  yield  a  fair  crop.  But  the  bad  weather  continued,  the 
pods  suffered,  and  their  failure  was  almost  as  complete  as  the  failure  of  the  American 

2  The  details  are  :  In  1878-79  ten  pounds  of  American  and  twenty-eight  pounds  of 
local  cotton  ;  in  1879-80  fifteen  pounds  of  American  and  thirty-four  pounds  of  local 
cotton  ;  in  1880-81  sixteen  pounds  of -American  and  thirty-two  pounds  of  local  cotton  ; 
in  1881-82  thirty-seven  pounds  of  American  and  twenty-eight  pounds  of  local  cotton; 
and  in  1882-83  thirty-one  pounds  of  American  andthirt^-aeven  pounds  of  local  cotton. 
These  figures  arejprobably  of  little  value.  -         ' 
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and  many  other  conditions  wMcIi  more  or  Jess  affect  his  actual  c 
outlay  on  cotton  operations.  Roughly  the ,  acre  cost  of  groT?\ 
cotton  is  6s.  3d.  (Rs.3|-)  and  the  value  of  the  produce  is  £1 
(Rs.l2)  leaving  a  net  profit  of  17s.  9d.  (Rs.  8|)  an  acre.^ 

In  the  care  and  skill  which  they  give  to  the  growth  of  cotton 
small  landholders  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  large  propriet 
Since  the  intoduction  of  the  survey  settlement  "between   1849  i 
1857,  especially  in  Athni  and  Chikodi,  the  area  under  cotton 
surprisingly  increased. 

In  1819,  soon  after  the  Karndtak  passed  to  the  British  wl 
Belgaum  was  still  under  Madras,  the  commercial  residents  of  Bel 
recommended  that  Brazil  cotton  should  be  introduced  along 
Krighria,  Malprabha,  and  Ghatprabha.  There  is  no  evidence 
show  whether  these  views  were  approved  or  acted  on.  In  18 
Mr.  Marshall,  then  statistical  reporter  to  Government,  recommenc 
the  growth  of  Bourbon  cotton.  Some  of  it  was  tried  in  Belga 
and  did  well  on  dry  and  rather  gravelly  soils.^  In  1828  the  Go 
of  Directors  authorized  the  Bombay  Government  to  pay  premin 
or  to  give  some  other  encouragement  to  native  cultivators  t 
would  prepare  approved  parcels  of  cotton  of  not  less  than  i 
hhandis  grown  from  local  seed  or  from  foreign  seed  supplied  fr 
Government  farms.  Soon  after  this,  selected  foreign  seed,  chit 
American,  was  sent  to  Borabay  with  two  Whitney  saw-gins, £ 
several -books  on  the  growth  of  cotton.  In  the  same  year  Li 
BUenborough,  the  chairman  of  the  Indian  Board,  pressed  on 
Bast  India  Company  the  importance  of  improving  the  cotton  supf 
In  1829,  a  beginning  was  made  by  Dr.  Lush  as  superintendent 
botanical  experiments  for  the  Bombay  Government.  The  cl 
aims  of  these  experiments  were  to  procure  a  better  variety  of  cott 
to  introduce  a  better  system  of  growing  cotton,  aqid  to  impn 
the  ginning  or  cleaning  of  the  staple.  In  the  Kdnarese  coun 
Dr.  Lush's  operations  were  in  great  measure  confined  to  Dhdrw 
In  1832  the  produce  was  decided  to  be  no  better  than  common  fi^ 
cotton,  and  the  experiments  in  the  Kd,narese  country  were  pronou'n( 
a  failure.  In  1832,' at  Bail-Hongal  in  Sampgaon  experime: 
were  made  with  Sea  Island  cotton.  Black-seeded  Barbadoes,  a 


1  The  details  are  :  Government  land  rent  Es.  1|,  seed  1  a.  first  hoeing  6  as.  plon 
ing  7  as.  second  hoeing  6  as.  drill  sowing  and  hoeing  7  as.  grubbing  9  as.  piol 
10  as.,  total  Ks.  3 J.  lu  1846,  Mr.  Inverarity,  the  Collector  of  Belgamn,  eatima 
that  an  acre  of  cotton  returned  a  sum  of  £1 15s.  (Rs.  17J)  of  which  £1  6s.  (Rs 
had  been  spent  in  raising  the  crop,  and  9s.  (ils.4J)  was  a  balance  of  profit.  ' 
land  on  which  Mr.  Inverarity's  calculations  were  based  paid  the  exceedingly  1 
acre  rental  of  10s.  (Rs.  5)  and  in  1846  cotton  was  worth  only  half  of  what  it  ■ 
worth  some  years  later.  In  spite  of  the  much  higher  land  rates  then  in  force  it  i 
to  sell  Belgatim  cotton  in-Bombay  at  2d.  a  pound.  In  1850,  Mr.  Channiug  calcula 
the  cost  of  growing  cotton,  exclusive  of  assessment,  at  3s.  (Rs,  IJ)  an  acre.  He  i 
estimated  the  cost  of  manuring  at  4«.  (Rs.  2)  an  acre.  As  the  land  is  manured 
year  before  the  cotton  is  sown  only  half  of  it  belongs  to  the  cost  of  cotton-growi 
Per  the  five  years  ending  1856-57  excluding  assessment  the  mean  acre  costof  cot! 
growing  was  roughly  estimated  by  local' officers  at  48.  (Rs.  2)  in  1852-53  and  1853 
and  at  3s.  (Es.  IJ)  in  1854-55,  1855-56,  and  1856-57. 

'  Marshall's  Belgaum,  61.  Mr.  "Walton  thought  the  dev-hwpds,  Gossypium  arborei 
a  remnant  of  the  Brazil  cotton  introduced  in  1819.  It  seems  unlikely  that  BO  reo 
a  foreigner  should  gain  a  place  among  the  holy  plants  of  India. 
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Gujarat.  Some  of  the  seed  did  not  sprout  and  all  failed.  The 
American  saw-gins  were  condemned  as  unsuitabloj  whicli  they 
certainly  are  for  giiming  local  cotton.  To  tempt  landholders  to 
improve  their  cotton  Government  stated  that  they  were  willing  to 
take  their  rents  in  cotton  instead-  of  in  cash  and  that  for  specially 
well  cleaned  cotton  they  were  ready  to  pay  twenty  per  cent  over 
the  market  price.  No  advantage  was  taken  of  these  offers.  Only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  clean  well-picked  cotton  was  sequred.  A 
special  agent  was  appointed  to  try  and  improve  the  preparation  of 
cotton  in  Belgaum,  Dhdrwd,r,  and  Bijdpur,  but  his  endeavours  met 
with  little  success.  In  or  shortly  after  1832,  under  Dr.  Lush,  a 
Government  experimental  farm  was  started  at  Sigihalli  in  Khd,ndpur. 
The  site  of  the  farm  was  badly  chosen  as  Khd,nd,pur  is  the  part  of 
the  district  least  suited  for  cotton.  The  objects  aimed  at  in 
establishing  the  Sigihalli  farm  were  to  introduce  new  and  better 
kinds  of  cotton,  and  to  improve  the  growing,  cleaning,  and  packing 
of  the  local  variety.  In  1834  a  committee  of  Pdrsi  cotton  merchants 
in  Bombay  reported  so  highly  on  some  of  the  Sigihalli  cotton,  that 
Government  sent  it  to  England.  In  England  it  was  pronounced 
clean  and  showy,  but  much  injured  in  cleaning,  containing  very 
objectionable  small  white  knots.  Of  nine  lots  sent  from.  Bombay 
the  valuation  varied  from  five  pence  to  nine  pence  the  pound.  The 
experts,  who  made  the  valuations,  added  that  the  value  of  the  injured 
cotton  could  not  be  given  with  confidence  as  spinners  might  refuse 
to  take  it,  though  it  might  be  bought  in  moderate  quantities  at 
the  prices  named  by  candlewick-makers,  jewellers,  and  others. 
These  opinions  were  repeated  on  another  sample  of  the  same  white- 
seeded  perennial  kind  subsequently  sent  to  England  from  the 
Sigihalli  farm.  Relieved  by  occasional  successes  the  result  of  the 
Sigihalli  farm  continued  disappointing  till  it  was  closed  in  1836  by 
Sir  Robert  Grant,  then  Governor  of  Bombay  (1835-1888),  who  held 
that  enough  had  been  done  to  show  that  the  attempt  to  improve 
the  Karndtak  cotton  was  a  failure. 

In  1835,  LordBllenborough,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis.- 
sioners  for  theAffairs  of  India,  suggested  that  Egyptian  seed  should  be 
tried  in  Western  India.  He  also  suggested  that,  to  ascertain  the  best 
means  of  cleaning  cotton,  specimens  of  the  machinery  used  in  America, 
Brazil,  India,  and  Egypt,  should  be  sent  to  London.  To  carry  out 
these  views  Dr.  Lush  sent  a  foot-roller  and  a  common  ginner  or 
charka.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Lush  noticed  that  he  had  not  found 
the  foot-roller  able  to  clean  any  foreign  cotton ;  he  probably  meant 
any  New  Orleans.  In  1836,  when  the  experiments  to  improve  the 
cotton  were  stopped.  Government  offered  for  five  years  to  forego 
the  assessment  on  all  Government  land  under  cotton.  This  concession 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the 
remission  was  cancelled  in  January  1838.  In  1839  further  enquiries 
into  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  Western  India  cotton 
led  Sir  J.  Rivett-Oarnac,  then  Governor  of  Bombay  (1839-1841),  to 
the  conclusion  that  dirty  cotton  gave  the  local  dealers  and  middle 
men  a  better  return  than  clean  cotton.  About  this  time  the  Court 
of  Directors  determined  to  try  how  far  Indian  cotton  could  be 
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improved  by  employing  American  planters  in  India.  Captain 
Bayles,  of  tlie  Madras  Army,  was  sent  to  America.  He  not  unnatu- 
rally met  with  great  opposition.  The  cry  was  raised  that  it  was  an 
English  scheme  to  ruin  the  American  cotton  trade ;  the  American 
papers  urged  that  it  was  a  public  duty  to  prevent  Captain  Bayles 
securing  planters ;  he  had  to  go  about  armed  and  was  forced  to 
work  in  secret.  At  last  twelve  planters  accepted  his  terms  and 
agreed  to  come  to  India  to  conduct  experiments  in  growing  cottOn. 
Three  of  the  twelve  arrived  in  Bombay  in  1 840.  In  1841  Mr.  Mercer 
one  of  the  American  planters,  with  two  assistants  Mr.  Hawley  and 
Mr.  Channing,  was  sent  to  Dhdrwar,  where  they  began  an  experi- 
mental cotton  farm  at  Kushgal,  five  miles  north  east  of  Hubli. 

The  American  planters  came  to  the  country  with  the  object  of 
introducing  the  American  system  of  growing  cotton.  They  naturally 
at  first  paid  little  attention  to  the  local  modes  6f  tillage,  and  viewed 
their  roughness  and  imperfection  with  contempt.  Experience  taught 
them  that  American  tools  and  American  rules  were  unsuited  to  the 
country,  and  that  the  local  tools  and  the  local  rules  were  suited  to  the 
country.  Only  after  adopting  local  methods  did  their  operations  prove 
at  all  successful.  In  1841  the  American  planters  noticed  adulteration 
as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  depression  of  the  Indian  cotton  trade. 
They  said  that  both  European  and  native  merchants  found  that  dirty 
and  falsely  packed  cotton  yielded  a  better  return  than  clean.^ 

In  1844-45,  185,388  and 'in  1845-46  117,188  acres  were  under 
cotton.  In  1845  experiments  were  begun  in  Belgaum  with  the  view 
of  introducing  foreign  cotton  and  saw-gins.  Mr.  J.  W.  Channing, 
who  since  1841  had  been  Mr.  Mercer's  assistant  in  Dhd,rwar,  was 
transferred  to  Belgaum.  In  March  1845,  Mr.  Frere  the  Collector 
of  Belgaum,  reported  that  Mr.  Channing  had  decided  to  begin 
work  at  Neganhal  in  Sampgaon  and  wished  to  have  three  hundred 
acres  of  land.  Government  considered  Mr.  Channing's  estimate 
too  high  and  thought  the  experiment  would  succeed  better  farther 
east.  Mr.  Channing  kept  to  his  opinion  that  Neganhal  was  the  most 
suitable  place  for  experiments,  and  a.  farm  was  accordingly  started  at 
Neganhdl.  Mr.  Channing  proposed  to  sow  his  fields  with  New  Oi-leans, 
Broach,  and  Sea  Island  cotton.  Broach  seed  was  ordered,  and  New 
Orleans,  probably  supplied  by  Mr.  Shaw  the  Collector  of  Dharw^r, 
was  largely  planted.  In  October  the  prospects  of  the  American  cotton 
were  so  promising  that  the  superintendent  applied  for  two  gins  of 
twenty-five  saws  each.  The  stock  of  machinery  was  so  small  that 
Government  could  spare  only  one  machine  of  fourteen  saws.  Early 
in  1846  some  American  gins  arrived  in  Bombay  for  sale,  and  two 
of  these,  one  of  twenty-two,  the  other  of  twenty-five  saws,  were 
secured  for  the  Belgaum  cotton  farm.  Mr.  Channing  proposed 
to  keep  one  for  his  own  work  and  sell  the  other,  and  this  was . 
sanctioned.  Early  in  February  1846  bad  weather  set  in,  and  the 
superintendent  complained  that,  though  the  plants  looked  healthy" 


1  Adulteration  was  no  new  feature  in  the  Bombay  cotton  trade.  As  early  as  181 0> 
before  the  Kamitak  came  under  the  British,  the  Court  of  Directors  called  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  GoTemment  pf  Bombay  to  the  dis^aceful  state  in  which  cottoq  arrived 
from  India. 
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md  stowed  quantities  of  flowerSj  the  crop  would  not  mature,  but 
'ell  ofE  just  as  the  bolls  were  forming.  Wben  Government  heard  of 
his  failure  they  asked  whether  it  was  due  to  the  unfavourable  season 
tnd  not  rather  to.  the  unsuitable  situation  of  the  farm.  In  reply 
tfr.  Channing  reported  a  great  improvement  in  the  crop,  and  begged 
ihat  for  the  present  judgment  regarding  the  farm  might  be  suspended. 
3e  also  brought  to  notice  a  demand  among  dealers  for  the  use  of  gins, 
md  asked  that  spare  machinery  lying  at  Broach  might  be  sent  to 
lim.  This  was  sanctioned,  and  he  recommended  that  for  two  shillings 
Re.  1)  756  pounds  (27  mans  at  28  lbs.  the  man)  of  well  picked  and 
572  pounds  (24  mans)  of  average  seed-eotton  should  be  ginned, 
Dhough  the  result  was  not  completely  satisfactory  the  market  price 
)f  the  New  Orleans  was  twelve  per  cent  above  that  of  the  local  staple. 
The  results  with  Broach  seed  were  encouraging  and  the  crop  turned 
)ut  a  success. 

In  1845-46  the  American  planters  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ocal  cotton  was  nearly  as  good  as  any  cotton  grown  in  India.  It 
vas  the  dirt- trash  mixed  with  it,  in  most  cases  wilfully,  that  ruined 
ts  name  in  European  markets.  The  Bombay  cotton  trade  showed 
so  serious  a  decline  that  in  1844  and  again  in  1846  a  committee  was 
fcppointed  in  Bombay  to  enquire  into  the  reasons  and  to  suggest  a 
•emedy.i  In  1846-47,  from  the  experience  of  the  previous  season, 
\Ir.  Channing  recommended  that  at  Neganhal  he  should  cultivate 
)nly  as  much  land  as  could  be  managed  by  his  two  pairs  of  bullocks 
md  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  make  contracts  at  four  Parasgad 
md  at  two  Sampgaon  villages  to  have  twenty  acres  in  each  village 
jultivated  on  Government  account.  These  proposals  made  necessary 
mother  ginning  establishment  at  Murgod,  about  fifteen  miles  north.- 
vest  of  Saundattl.  The  superintendent  considered  these  new 
neasures  so  successful  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  asked 
eave  to  give  up  the  Neganhal  farm,  and  carry  out  all  his  operations 
)n  the  contract  plan.  In  supporting  this  proposal  the  Collector 
stated  that  1300  acres  were  under.  Orleans  seed  and  726|  under 
Broach.  He  believed  that  these  two  varieties  would  be  grown  to 
my  extent  that  Government  might  wish  if  the  produce  could  find 
I  market.  Government  sanctioned  the  superintendent's  proposals 
md  granted  him  two  gin-learners.  On  the  whole,  as  in  the  previous 
rear,  ihe  Broach  was  a  success,  but  New  Orleans  after  a  good 
jromise  failed  to  ripen.  Further  experience  showed  that  Broach 
jotton  was  unpopular  with  the  people  because  of  the  diflSculty  in 
ilearing  the  stumps  of  the  old  plants.  In  addition  to  the  experiments 
vith  New  Orleans  and  Broach  the  superintendent  planted  248  pounds 
)f  Narma  or  Central  Indian  cotto:p,  eighty-eight  pounds  of  Georgia, 
ifty-six  "pounds  of  Sea  Island,  and  thirty-six  pounds  of  BourboUi 
i^one  of  these  sowings  succeeded.  The  purchases  and  sales  of  cotton 
n  1846-47  showed  a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  Government. 
■few  Orleans,  which  cost  Government  £7  15s.  (Rs.  77J)  to  lay  down 
n  Bombay,  was  sold  in  Bombay  for  £12  (Es.  120);  Belgaum-grown 
Jroach  cost  £6  I5s:  (Rs.  67|)'  to  lay  down  in  Bombay  and  fetche4 
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£I2  lOs.  (Rs.l25);  local  Belgaumcost  Government  £7  Is.  (Rs.  70^) 
to  lay  down  in  Bombay ;  what  it  fetched  is  not  stated.  In  this  year 
Belgaum  New  Orleans  sold  at  I4s.  (Es.  7)  a  khandi  above  Dhdrwir 
New  Orleans.  In  1846  Mr  Mansfield,  the  Collector,  in  describing 
the  results  of  the  American-experiments  recorded  the  opinion  that 
the  Indian  system  of  tillage  was  better  suited  for  India  than  the 
American  system.  In  his  opinion  the  American  system  was  more 
costly  than  India  either  could  afford' or  required. 

In  1847-48, 2617  acres  were  under  New  Orleans  and  115,888  under 
local  cotton.  The  result  of  the  sowings  of  New  Orleans  was  far  from 
encouraging,  the  rainfall  was  scanty,  and  much  of  the  crop  was  lost 
by  heavy  wind  and  rain  in  the  picking  season,  Mr.  Channing 
feared  that  so  few  fields  had  yielded  a  good  crop  that  in  the  next 
year  many  of  the  people  would  keep  from  sowing  New  Orleans 
cotton.  The  superintendent  was  unable  to  buy  in  Belgaum  all  the  New 
Orleans  cotton  rfequired  by  Government.  He  bought  the  balance  in 
Eon,  Hungund,  and  Bagalkot,  where  the  growth  of  New  Orleans  had 
spread.  At  this  time  the  tillage  in  some  parts  seems  to  have  been 
very  slovenly,  the  average  acre  return  of  clean  'cotton  varying  from 
thirty  to  fifty-five  pounds  or  abotit  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  yield 
of  well-tilled  ground.  In  1847,  about  nine  thousand  pounds  of  New 
Orleans,  Broach,  and  local  cotton,  the  produce  of  the  Neganhdl  farm, 
together  with  four  hundred  bales  of  bought  local  staple  cleaned  by 
the  saw-gins  at  Bdil-Hongal  and  Saundatti,  were  sent  to  Vengurla. 
On  the  way  to  Bombay  the  native  vessel  met  such  severe  weather  that 
eight  of  the  packages  had  to  be  thrown  overboard  and  most  of  the 
rest  was  so  damaged  that  it  had  to'  be  sold  at  Bombay  by  public 
auction,  . 

In  the  same  year  (1847)  the  Belgaum  and  Dharwdr  experiments 
were  united  under  one  superintendent,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
Mr.  Channing  should  have  the  double  charge  and  should  be  trans.- 
ferred  from  Belgaum  to  Kushagal  in  DhArwdr,  with  a  mechaiiicat,; 
assistant  under  him.  Under  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Directors 
Government  ordered,  Belgaum  to  provide  a  yearly  supply  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  bales  of  local  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of' 
New  Orleans.  The  number  was  afterwards  reduced  to  five  hundred 
bales  of  each  kind  and  from  the  want  of  saw-gins  the  actual 
purchases  came  only  to  about  two  hundred  bales.  The  Bombay 
Government  applied  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  five  thousand 
more  saws  for  fitting  new  gins.  In  some  places  the  cultivation  of 
New  Orleans  had  taken  such  a  hold  of  the  country,  and  the  farmers 
understood  its  cultivation,  so  well,  that  Mr.  Channing  estimated  that 
some  landholders  near  Bail-Hongal  had  raised  crops  yielding  an  acre 
outturn  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  The 
actual  area  under  New  Orleans  seed  in  five  sub-divisions,  two  of 
which  are  now  in  Bijdpur,  was  slightly  under  four  thousand  two 
hundred  acres. 

News  of  the  unusually  heavy  crops  that  were  gathered  near  Bd.il 
Hongal  brought  some  B^d^mi  and  Hungund  landholders  to  buy 
the  American  seed.  The  President  of  the  Manchester  Commercial 
Association  declared  that  some  of  the  cotton  received  from  Mr, 
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Dhanning  was  superior  to  American  uplands..  New  Orieans  now 
!etclied.  fifteen  per  cent  more  than  the  local  Belgaum.  Through  the 
igency  of  the  Government  planters,  Mr.  Turner,  a  Manchester 
merchant,  bought  ,  (1847)  a  quantity  of  the  Southern  Mdratha 
icclimatized  New  Orleans.  The  cost  of  delivering  the  cotton  in 
Manchester  was  3f  <i.  (2|  as.)  the  pound,  and  Mr.  Turner  realized  6d. 
;o  6^d.  (4  -  4j  as.)  a  pound.  He  also  had  fifty  pounds  of  it  tested 
with,  ordinary  Orleans  from  America.  The  result  was  in  favour  of 
;he  Indian  Orleans  which  when  unadulterated  beat  the  American  by 
ibout  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  result  of  Mr.  Turner's  purchases 
shows  what  could  be  done,  even  in  those  days,  when  the  staple  was 
3arefully  grown  and  honestly  ginned  and  packed.  The  high  value 
jf  the  Indian  New  Orleans  was  again  recognized  in  September  1847. 
Some  five  hundred  bales  of  Belgaum  and  Dharwar  New  Orleans 
sent  to  England  by  Government  were  shown  for  sale  in  the 
Manchester  Exchange.  The  cotton  caused  a  considerable  sensation. 
Before  the  day  was  over  nearly  four  hundred  of  the  bales  were  sold 
it  6^d.  (4i  as.)  a  pound,  when  the  highest  price  of  other  Suratswas 
)nly  6d.  (3J  as.)  The  spinners  thought  the  Belgaum  unadulterated 
American  equal  to  middling  Bo  weds  and  well  suited  for  all  counts  of 
rams  under  forties.^  The  Manchester  newspapers  strongly  urged  the 
ocal  manufacturers  to  buy  their  cotton  direct  in  the  Indian  districts. 
3o  long  as  Bombay  afEorded  a  ready  market  for  dirty  dishonest 
jotton  Government  efforts  to  stop  the  evil  were  futile.  The  papers 
hought  that  a  large  and  certain  supply  of  honest  Indian  cotton  could 
36  secured  only  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Lancashire  manufacturer. 
Chis  appeal  seems  to  have  had  little  practical  effect.  For  many 
rears  Government  were  left,  almost  unaided,  to  the  work  of 
bttempting  to  suppress  fraud  and  secure  pure  cotton. 

At  the  same  time  (1 847)  the  high  value  of  the  Belgaum  cotton  in 
he  English  market  was  being  seriously  threatened  by  the  prevalence 
)f  adulteration  and  fraud.  This  adulteration  of  cotton  was  in  a 
rreat  measure  due  to  the  small  number  of  saw-gins.  Only  three 
fins  were  in  -use  on  Government  account  and  of  the  three  one 
i,t  Saundatti  was  sold  during  the  season  for  £22  (Rs.  220).  Sixteen 
nore  were  being  made  for  Government  and  four  for  private 
)ersons.  During  the  season  adulteration  was  so  rife  that  many 
iflBcers  recommended  that  a  law  should  be  passed  making  adulteration, 
lenal.  Government  thought  that  the  provision  of  Eegulation  III. 
if  1829  if  enforced  would  do  much  to  suppress  the  evil.  Notices 
rere  printed  and  circulated  warning  growers  and  dealers  in  cotton 
hat  Government  were  determined  to  put  down  gross  adulteration 
nd  false  packing.  These  threats  and  warnings  had  little  effect. 
}efore  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Turner,  who,- 
s  noticed  above,  had  large  dealings  in  Belgaum  cotton,  stated  that- 
is  firm  were  on  an  average  out  of  pocket  £7000  (Es.  7,0,000)  every 
ear  from  the  clay,  sand,  twigs,  and  seed  which  were  mixed  with  the 
Dttpn.    So  bad  a  name  did  this  adulteration  give  Indian  cotton  that 
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1  This  cotton  was  called  Boweds  because  before  the  sa-w-gin  was,  invented  it  was , 
Jared  by  the  Indian  cotton-bow. 
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as  a  rule  spinners  used  it  only  when  they  could  find  nothing  else  to 
use. 

In  1848-49,  partly  in  Belgaum  partly  in  Bijapur,  the  area  under 
New  Orleans  rose  to  6750  acres.  The  yield  was  good,  but  the  people 
found  it  difficult  to  get  buyers.  The  want  of  a  market  for  New 
•Orleans  was  more  felt  than  for  the  local  cotton,  as  large  quantities 
of  the  local  cotton  were  spun  and  woven  in  the  district.  In  this 
year  two  proprietors  or  jdgvrddrs  and  two  cotton  dealers  in  private 
villages  applied  to  the  Collector  for  saw-gins.  An  English  cotton 
broker's  report  on  the  staple  sent  to  England  in  1847-48  described 
the  Belgaum  New  Orleans  as  clean  and  bright,  of  good  colour  and 
staple,  in  every  respect  superior ;  the  Belgaum  locajl  cotton  was  good 
ordinary  Surat  with ,  leaf  and  dirt,  of  short  staple,  and  similar  to 
average'  Surat.  The  1848-49  shipments  of  New  Orleans  are 
described  as  of  rather  high  colour,  good  staple^  and  very  clean ;  and 
of  the  local  cotton  as  of  high  colour,  bat  of  good  staple  and  clean. 
Both  kinds  sold  at  7^d.  the  pound.  Early  in  1848,  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Eeidjthen  Member  of  Council,  stated  that  Belgaum  and  Dhd,rwdr 
cotton  was  quoted  at  £11  4s.  (Es.  112)  a  khandi  while  no  other, 
Indian  cotton  fetched  more  than  £8  10s.  (Es.  86).  He  urged  that, 
more  saw-gins  should  be  sent  from  England  and  that  a  fresh  supply 
of  Orleans'  seed  should  be  brought  from  America.  At  this  time  in 
Liverpool,  ordinary,  Orleans  cotton  was  worth  6|d.  a  pound,  Belgaum 
Orleans  6^d.,  and  the  bes^  Surat  B^d.  At  the  same  time  Belgaum 
Broach  seed  sold  in  Bombay  at  five  per  cent  above  Belgaum  Orleans. 
Next  year,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Reid's  representations,  twelve 
hundred  new  saws  were  brought  from  England  and  sent  to 
Belgaum. 

In  the  same  year  (1848)  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  London,  reviewed 
the  recent  attempts  to  introduce  New  Orleans  into  the  Kanarese 
districts.  They^thoiight  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  growth 
of  New  Orleans  might  be  left  to  make  its  own  way.  They  wished 
Government  to  limit  their  action  to  supplying  new  seed  and  intro- 
ducing improved  ways  of  preparing  the  staple.  They  also  stated 
that  they  were  sending  from  Liverpool  one  hundred  bushels  of  New 
Orleans  and  fifty  of  Georgian  seed  from  the  best  selections  of  the 
forthcoming  American  crop.  The  Georgian  was  recommended  for 
-poor  soil.  In  1848,  according  to  Mr.  Channing,  the  practice  in  the 
Belgaum  cotton  trade  was  for  the  dealers  to  make  advances  to  the 
landholders  on  the  security  of  the  growing  crop.  The  ordinary 
interest  for  an  .advance  on  the  security  qf  a  growing  crop  was 
thirty-eight  per  cent.  Not  content  with  this  heavy  interest,  when 
the  dealers  received  the  cotton  they  exacted  a  further  levy  of 
about  fourteen  per  cent  (3-4  lbs.  the  Tnan).  The  landholders; 
resenfed  these  exactions  and  to  be  ref  enged  on  the  dealers  wilfully 
mixed  dirt  with  the  cotton.  Mr.  Inverarity,  the  Collector,  confirmed 
Mr.  Channing's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  much  of  the  dirt  in 
cotton.  He  doubted  if  adulteration  could  be  put  down  except  by 
opening  roads  and  let.ting  in  capital  to  compete  with  the  local, 
dealers.  In  the  same  year  (1848)  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce 
drew  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  grave  injury  to  the  cotton 
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trade  caused  by  adulteration.  They  suggested  that  inspectors  should 
be  appointed  to  examine  and  stamp  the  staple  before  shipment,  and 
that  every  package  should  have  marks  which  would  make  it  easy  to 
trace  the  person  who  had  ginned  it  and  grown  it.  In  America 
provisions  of  this  kind  had  nearly  put  an  end  to  fraud.  Adulterated 
cotton  should,  they  thought,  be  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  half 
oi  the  penalty. given  to  the  informer.  If  Government  approved,  the 
Chamber  were  ready  to  submit  a  draft  Cotton  Frauds  Bill.  Of  all 
the  cotton  that  came  to  Bombay  perhaps  the  worst  and  the  most 
fraudulently  packed  came  from  the  Kanarese  districts.  The 
Chamber's  proposals  were  referred  to  some  leading  firms  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  Chamber,  and,  with  one  exception,  the 
Chamber's  statements  we;re  confirmed  and  their  proposals  approved.-^ 
Goveriynent  oflBcers  were  less  agreed  than  the  merchants  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Chamber's  proposals.  Mr.  Townshend,  the  Commis- 
sioner, thought  that  the  Chamber's  proposal  could  not  be  carried 
out  in  Belgaum  and  matters  were  allowed  to  remain  unchanged. 

In  1849-50,  3059  acres  were  under  Orleans  and  145,216  under 
local  cotton.  The  crop  was  good  in  the  east  and  poor  in  the  north. 
The  average  acre  yield  of  clean  cotton  was  estimated  at  about  thirty- 
seven  pounds.for  Orleans  and  thirty-nine  pounds  for  local  cotton. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  the  cotton.  Government  bought 
about  a  quarter  of  the  experimental  crop.  The  indebtedness  of  the 
landholders  made  them  indifferent.  Mr.  Townshend,  the  Com- 
missioner, noticed  that  the  superintendent  gave  Is.  4^d.  (11  as.)  for 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  well-picked  Orleans  and  only  Is.  l^d.  (9  as.) 
for  twenty-eight  pounds  of  well-picked  local  cotton.  These  terms 
Mr.  Townshend  thought  unduly  favourable  to  the  New  Orleans. 
He  thought  the  American  cotton  might  now  be  left  to  take  its 
natural  place  in  the  market.  The  superintendent  explained  that  the 
Dative  dealers  were  hostile  to  the  New  Oi'leans  and  that  unless  Gov- 
ernment bought  it,  it  would  find  no  sale.  Mr.  Inverarity,  the 
Collector,  supported  the  superintendent,  noticing  that  the  dealers 
failed  to  see  that  the  crop  which  paid  the  grower  best  must  in  the 
end  pay  the  dealer  best. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Mackay,  the  special  commissioner  sent  by  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Botton  trade  in  India,  was  struck  with  the  injury  caused  to  the  cotton 
trade  by  adulteration.  He  found  bales  whose  ropes  were  so  thickly 
coated  with  mud  that  instead  of  four  and  a  half  pounds  they  weighed 
Eourteen  and  a  half  pounds.  In  the  same  year  (1849)  the  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Commerce  wrote  to  Government  complainiug  of  the 
state  in  which  Belgaum  American  reached  Bombay.  It  was  not 
jleaned  in  any  way  and  was  so  full  of  seeds  and  dirt  as  to  be  nearly 
insaleable. 

In  1850-51,  2382  acres  were  under  New  Orleans  and  181,728 
mder  local  cotton.     The  season  was  marred  by  exceptionally  trying 
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'  The  exception  was  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Co.  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
inly  way  to  improve  the  cotton  trade  was  to  abolish  the  land-tax.  This  proposal 
jord  Falkland,  then  Governor  of  Bombay  (1848-1853),  described  as  not  wort%  cif 
lotice. 
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and  severe  east  winds.  In  five  sub-divisions  the  experiments  failed 
and  in  four  there  was  only  half  a  crop.  The  average  acre  yield  of  New 
Orleans  was  thirty  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  Government,  who  were 
anxious  to  encourage  private  enterprise,  refrained  from  buying. 
Mr.  Davis,  the  first  recorded  English  agent,  was  sent  by.  Messrs. 
Lancaster  and  Company  of  Bombay  to  buy  and  gin  cotton.  Mr., 
Davis  was  provided  with  gins  by  Government  but  most  were  faulty 
and  were  returned.  In  his  report  for  this  year  Mr.  Channing  noticed ' 
that  much  might  be  done  to  prevent  seed  from  declining  by  shifting 
it  from  one  part  of  the  district  to  another.  His  experience  also 
showed  him  that  large  plants  did  not  yield  the  best,  staple.  Plants 
of  about  two  feet  high  gave  the  best  and  largest  crops.  Mr.  Walton'a. 
experience  during  the  fifteen  years  ending  1880  confirmed  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Channing's  views  on  both  of  these  points. 

At  this  time  the  Manchester  Commercial  Association  repeatedly- 
pressed  on  the  Court  of  Directors  the  advisability  of  inducing  the 
people  of  Belgaum  and  Dharw£r  to  grow  their  cotton  earlier-  in  the 
year.  Mr.  Channing  strongly  supported  this  recommendation  and 
did  his  best  to  help  the  change.  He  did  not  succeed.  It  has  already  - 
been  noticed  that  further  experience  has  shown  that  in  the  choice 
of  the  seed-time  the  people  were  right  and  Mr.  Channing  and  the 
Manchester  Association  were  -wrong. 

In  1850,  Government  approved  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  Col- 
lector of  Dhd,rwar,  that  when  cotton  was  not  wilfully  ill-treated  the' 
penalties  of  Eegulation  III.  of  1829.  should  be  sparingly  inflicted. 
No  information  has  been  traced  to  show  how  far  this  proposal  was 
carried  out  in  Belgaum.  In  the  same  'year  the  Bombay  Chamber 
urged  Government  to  take  steps  to  improv-e  the  state  of  the  local 
Belgaum  cotton.  In  the  Chamber's  opinion  it  was  the  worst  adulter- 
ated and  the  most  fraudulently  packed  cotton  that  came  to  Bombay. 

In  1850,  Government  distributed  foreign  cotton  seed  sent  by  the 
Court  of  Directors.  It  was  called  sugar-loaf  cotton  seed  and  was 
probably  the  variety  best  known  as  Bourbon  kidney  seed  cotton. 
Three  barrels,  containing  about  three  hundred  pounds  of  seed,  were 
sent  to  Belgaum,  and  it  was  planted  in  about  thirty-two  acres 
at  Saundatti.  About  two-thirds  of  the  seed  failed  to  sprout.  The 
plants  that  did  come  were  at  first  small  and  sickly.  In  November 
they  looked  healthy  and  promised  fairly,  though  inferior  to  New 
Orleans  cotton.  The  Collector  advised  that  no  m'ore  of  this  kind 
of  seed  should  be  sent.  In  this  year  Government  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  Orleans  seed  unmixed.  New  Orleans  seed 
was  also  distributed  in  Chikodi  and  Sampgaon. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Townshend,  then  Revenue  Commissioner,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  experimental  farms  were  costly  and  were  of  little 
use.  That  certain  cotton  could  be  grown  in  an  experimental  farm 
at  a  profit  was  no  proof  that  it  would  pay  the  ordinary  landholder 
to  grow  it.  The  Governor,  Lord  Falkland  (1848-1853),  approved 
of  Mr.  Townshend's  views  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  more 
good  might  be  done  by  improving  the  cleaning,  growing,  picking, 
and  carrying  of  the  local  cotton  than  \>j  introducing  foreign 
varieties. 
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In  1851-52,  2212  acres  were  under  New  Orleans  and  158,372 
acres  under  local  cotton.  During  this  year  Mr.  Ghanning  died.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Blount  who  had  be6n  in  charge  of  cotton 
experiments  in  Dharwdr.  The  season  was  unfavourable.  Mr.  Blount 
estimated  that  the  average  acre  yield  of  clean  Orleans  was  not 
more  than  six  pounds. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Reeves,  then  Collector,  reported  that  he  had  sent  to 
Bombay  46,256  pounds  of  Orleans  a:nd  76,040  of  local  cotton  of  this 
and  of  the  previous  year's  crop.  This  was  only  ,half  of  what  he  had 
been  asked  to  send,  but  the  rest  of  the  crop  had  been  bought  by 
outside  merchants.  Two  more  cotton-gins  were  ordered  and  Mr. 
Beeves  was  asked  to  send  Belgaum  New  Orleans  for  trial  to  Sindh. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Mackay,  the  special  commissioner  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  drawn  up  a  lengthy  report  in 
which  among  other  things  he  made  some  rei^arks  on  the  system 
of  tillage  in  Belgaum.  Mr.  Maekay's  report  was  sent  to  the 
Collector  of  Belgaum  for  opinion.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Maekay's 
remarks,  Mr.  Havelock,  then  (1851)  for  some  time  in  charge  of 
Belgaum;  wrote  that  he  thought  that  if  Mr.  Mackay  knew 
more  of  the  country  he  would  change  his  views  about  the  defects 
of  the  Belgauni  system  of  tillage.  In  his  own  case  increased 
knowledge  of  the  local  system  had  led  to  increased  respect  for  it. 
He  knew  that  ,some  of  the  American  planters  frankly  admitted 
that  there  was  much  in  the  native  system  of  farming  to  admire  and 
that  it  was  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  India.  Mr.  Walton's 
experience  (1865-1880)  confirmed  this  opinion.  No  experiments  had 
succeeded  except  those  which  were  based  on  local  methods. 

In  1851  adulteration  was  as  bad  as  ever.  The  Bombay  Chamber 
again  complained  that  .the  Southern  Maratha  cotton  had  all  the 
worst  characteristics  of  Indian  cotton  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
shame.  Nothing  but  the  strong  hand  of  authority  could  stop 
the  wholesale  mixing  of  seed.  Government  asked  merchants  to  help 
by  giving  information  whenever  they  received  falsely  packed  and 
adulterated  cotton.  This  the  merchants  said  they  could  not  do ; 
only  Government  could  stop  the  export  of  unmarketable  cotton. 
Government  called  on  the  Collector  to  enforce  the  provision  of 
Regulation  III.  of  1829  as  strictly  as  possible.  In  the  same  year 
(1851)  Mr.  Ghanning,  shortly  before  his  death,  urged  on  the  Col- 
lector of  Belgaum  the  necessity  of  securing  pure  seed.  Strict  atten- 
tion to  purity  of  seed  was  the  more  necessary  because  Government 
were  retiring  from  the  cotton  trade  and  were  trying  to  intro- 
duce Bombay  agencies  into  Belgaum.  As  regards  the  mixing  of 
cotton,  Mr.  Reeves,  the  Collector,  after  examining  much  of  the 
growing  crops,  was  satisfied  that  the  mixing  was  not  as  a  rule 
done  in  the  fields,  but  at  the  gins.  Mr.  Reeves  also  reminded 
Government  that  much  of  the  cotton  which  reached  Bombay  so 
shamelessly  adulterated-  was  not  grown  or  ginned  in  Belgaum 
though  it  had  passed  through  the  district. 

In  1852-63,  1950  acres  were  under  New  Orleans  and  168,427 
acres  under  local  cotton-.  The  New  Orleans  was  almost  a  complete 
failure.      In  1852   adulteration  was    as  bad  as  ever.     The  coast 
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dealers  petitioned  GoverniQent  to  pass  an  enactment  to  primsli  cotton 
frauds.  They  were  helpless. '  If  they  refused  to  take  adulterated 
cotton  their  rivals  took  it  or  the  up-country  dealers  sent  it  straight 
to  Bombay.  In  1853-54,  1386  acres  were  under  New  Orleans  and 
192j284  were  under  local  cotton.  The  east  of  the  district  suffered 
from  drought  and  over  large  tracts  the  cotton  crop  was  an  almost 
total  failure.  Mr.  Inverarity  the  CoUeotbr,  and  Mr.  Courtenay 
the  Revenue  Commissioner,  agreed  in  recommending  that  the 
experiments  should  cease.  Groyernment  approved  of  their  opinion 
and  said  that  if  it  was  found  to  pay  New  Orleans  would  of  its  own 
accord  spread  north  from  Dharw^r  to  Belgaum.  In  1853  the 
experiments  were  given  up.  At  the  same  time  orders  were  issued 
that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  any  undertaking 
that  tended  to  a  free  and  natural  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  New 
Orleans.  ^  Orders  were  also  issued  to  give  every  facility  for  the  repair 
of  saw-gins  .^nd  the  distribution  of  seed. 

In  1853,  a  decision  of  the  BelgaUm  Judge,  which  was  confirmed  on 
appeal,  made  the  provision  of  Regulation  III.  of  1 829  almost  a  dead 
letter  by  allowing  the  owner  of  adulterated  cotton  to  plead  the 
credulity,  negligence,  and  error  of  his  servants.  In  1-854-55,  1911 
acres  were  under  New  Orleans  and  167,317  acres  under  local  cotton. 
In  1855-56,  1728  acres  were  under  New  Orleans  and  124,185  were 
under  local  cotton. 

In  the  discussions  about  the  evils  of  mixing  and  false  packing  it 
had  often  been  said  that  the  saving  of  the  cotton  trade  would  be  for 
a  European  merchant  to  go  or  to  send  a  European  agent  to  the 
cotton  country  to  buy  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  grower.  In 
1855,  one  English  merchant  went  to  Belgaum.  He  found  he  had  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  with  his  rupees  on  his  back,  and  that  he 
had  no  resting-place  but  the  ground.  He, had  to  weigh  the  cotton, 
himself  in  little  lots  and  when  he  bought  it  he  had  no  place  to 
warehouse  it  and  no  means  of  carrying  it  to  the  coast.  In  1856-57, 
4461  acres  were  under  New  Orleans  and  183,091  acres  under  local 
cotton.  In  1856,  the  Court  of  Directors  noticed  that  in  1854-55  in 
Belgaum  only  191]  acres  were  under  New  Orleans.  They  considered 
that  the  experiments  had  led  to  no  results  of  any  consequence  and 
that  a  continuance  of  them  was  unlikely  to  bring  any  permanent  good 
effect.  Except  the  distribution  of  improved  seed  the  Court  thought 
that  experiments  might  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 

For  the  three  years  ending  1846-47  the  cost  of  Government  cotton 
experiments  iu  Belgaum,  including  the  superintendent's  pay  during 
some  of  the  time,  appears  to  have  been  about  £827  (Rs.8270); 
while  the  receipts  in  India  were  only  about  £26  (Es.  260).  Of  the 
value  of  the  cotton  which  was  sent  to  England,  which  in  every 
case  formed  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  no  details  are  available.  In  1847 
the  charges  are  entered  at  about  £385  (Rs.  3850)  and  the  receipts 
at  £21  (Rs.  210)  apart  from  the  proceeds  of  more  than  100 
Mawdts  which  were  sent  -to  England.  In  1848,  the  operations  cost 
£1581  (Rs.  15,810)  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  £221  (Rs.  2210) 
in  addition  to  over  one  hundred  hhandis  of  cotton  shipped  to 
England.  In  1849,  the  cost  amounted  to  £1949  (Rs,  19,490)  and  the 
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recoyeries  to  8s.  (Rs.  4)  besides  about  ninety-five  Ichandis  sent  to 
Great  Britain.  In  1860,  the  expenses  were  £2522  (Rs.  25,220)  and 
the  receipts  about  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  khandis  exported.  In  1851, 
theexpenditurewas£2306(Rs.23,060)and  the  receipts  about  £213 
(Rs.  21.30)  and  about  fifty-eight  khandis  shipped  to  England.  In  this 
year  an  adjustment  of  cotton  transactions  was  made  between  the 
Dharwar  and  Belgaum  coUectorateSj  by  which  Belgaum  was  credited 
with  refunds  of  about  £1162  (Rs.  11,620).  A  farther  shipment  of 
about  twenty-five  khandis  was  also  made  on  account  of  the  Belgaum 
experiments.  In  1853-54  the  staff  was  reduced  to  one  clerk  and  the 
charges  fell  to  £18  (Rs.  180)  and  the  receipts  to  £1 15s.  (Rs.  17|). 
In  this  season  there  is  no  record  of  any  shipment  of  cotton.  In 
1854-55,  as  experiments  had  been  altogether  discontiniiedj  the  only 
expenditure  was  £1  10s.~(Rs.  15)  paid  for  lithographing  a  number  of 
vernacular  notices  telling  husbandmen  how  to  obtain  the  best  seed 
and  cotton-ginning  machinery.  Experiments  were  thus  carried  on 
for  about  ten  years  (1845-1855),  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  were  under  the  control  of  an  experienoed^lanter.  The  total  cost 
appears  to  h'ave  been  £9590  (Rs.  95,900),  which,  with  receipts  in  India 
returned  at  £1646  (Rs.  16,460),  leaves  a  net  cost  of  £7946  (Rs.  79,460). 
The  records  show  that  during  these  ten  years  some  five  hundred  and 
thirty-four  khandis  of  cotton  were  shipped  to  England  to  be  sold  on 
Government  account  and  more  than  this  was  probably  sent.  Even  if 
only  634  khandis  -were  sent  the  cost  would  be  only  £15  (Rs.  150)  a 
khandi.  In  Mr.  Walton's  opinion  the  long  series  of  experiments  show- 
ed that  New  Orleans  cotton  was  well  suited  to  Belgaum.  It  suffered 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  but  accidents  of  climate  also 
injured,  sometimes  destroyed,  the  outturn  of  the  local  crop.  The  chief 
difference  was  that  the  New  Orleans  seed  tended  to  deteriorate.  Mr. 
Walton  believed  that  if  Government  had  adopted  Mr.  Reeves'  advice 
to  have  thq  saw-gins  repaired  by  the  superintendent  at  the  owner's 
cost  as  was  done  in  Dbarwdr,  Belgaum  like  Dhdrwd,r  might  still 
have  a  large  trade  in  New  Orleans.  The 'New  Orleans  crop  was  much 
more  valuable  than  the  local  crop.  It  took  less  time  to  ripen, 
it  was  in  more  general  demand  in  Europe,  it  yielded  a  greater 
outturn  of  uncleaned  cotton,  and  the  proportion  of  wool  to  seed  was 
much  greater  in  New  Orleans  than  in  the  local  cotton.  Mr.  Walton 
estimated  that  with  the  same  tillage  area,  if,  over  Belgaum  and 
Bijapur,  New  Orleans  had  taken  the  place  of  local  cotton,  the 
addition  to  the  crop,  partly  from  greater  outturn  partly  from  the 
higher  proportion  of  wool,  would  represent  40,000  bales  at  the 
average  prices  of  1878,  worth  £400,000  (Rs,  40,00,000). 

In  1857-68,-  1487  acres  were  under  New  Orleans  and  230,548  acres 
were  under  local  cotton.  In  1857,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
represented  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  that  from  the  systematic 
mixture  of  the  seed  cotton  in  the  gins  the  name  of  American  Belgaum 
and  Dh^rwdr  cotton  had  greatly  suffered  in  Bombay.  They  also 
complained  that  the  American  and  the  local  were  mixed  in  the  same 
fifeld.  Government  ordered  their  ofiicers  to  take  such  steps  as  they 
thought  advisable  to  check  the  evils  of  which  the  Chamber  complained. 
In  this  year  experiments  were  made  with  Egyptian  staple  in  three 
sub-divisions  of  Belgaum  and  in  two  of  Bijd,pur.     The  results  were 
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unsatisfactory  and  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  the  Collector,  feared  that  the 
seed  had  been  damaged  in  transit.  It  was  sown  much  more  thickly 
than  usual,  but  not  half  the  seeds  sprouted.  Mr.  Seton-Kari: 
thought  it-  might  succeed  if  watered,  but  the  people  were  unwilling 
to  undertake  further  experiments.  Nearly  fifty  acres  were  planted  in 
thirty-four  Bijd,pur  villages.  Only  in  a  portion  of  these  did  the  seed 
come  up,  and  even  there  the  return  was  miserable.  In  five  Athni 
villages  there  was  no  outturn.  Forty  acres  were  planted  in  three 
Parasgad  villages,  but  the  average  acre  yield  was  only  seven  pounds  of 
cleaned  cotton.  Samples  sent  to  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  found  damaged  by  insects.  The  uninjured  cotton  was  superior, 
and  if  well  ginned  would  fetch  a  price  equal  to  Egypt- grown  Egyptian. 
In  1858-59,  1558  acres  were  ander  American  and  244,7-87  under 
local  cotton.  Almost  the  whole  area  under  New  Orleans  between  1 854 
and  1858  was  in  Badami  in  Bijapui-  and  not. in  the  present 
Belgaum.  In  1858  the  Bombay  Chamber  said,  that  it  was  useless  for 
European  firms  to  send  agents  to  the  cotton  districts  in  the  absence 
of  security  against  frauds  and  impositions  in  preparing  and  packing 
cotton.  In  1859-60,  1977  acres  were  ijnder  New  Orleans  and 
288,668  under  local  cotton.  In,  the  same  year  Egyptian  seed  was 
distributed  gratis  in  twenty-two  Bijdpur  and  eighteen  Belgaum 
villages  which  had  some  of  the  best  cotton  land  in  the  district. 
Instructions  were  given  regarding  the  sowing.  -  Of  the  Bijd,pur 
villages  in  Bd.dami  the  seed  came  up  in  two  villages  and  failed  in 
other  two ;  in  Hungund  it  sprouted  in  six  villages  and  failed  in  nine ; 
and  in  Bagalkot  it  came  up  in  one  and  failed  in  two.  Of  the 
Belgaum  villages  the  seed  sprouted  in  twenty-four  fields  and  failed  in 
two;  in  TAsgaon,  now  in^Satara,  it  came  in  five  and  failed  in  two;  and 
in  G-okdk  it  failed  in' nine  and  came  in  one.  Mr.  Seton-Karr  believed, 
that  the  seed  was  good  and  sound.  The  results  were  miserable  and 
the  people  were  averse  from  any  further  attempt  to  grow  Egyptian 
cotton.  Mr.  Seton-Karr  sent  Dr.  Gibson  four  pounds  of  the  seed 
and  asked  him  to  try  it  in  the  Government  ,^-ardens  at  Dapuri  - 
and  Hewra  in  Poena.  The  seed  was  sown  at  the  end  of  April,  and 
when  they  seertied  to  want  it  the  plants  were  helped  'with  water. 
Mr.  Walton  doubted  if  the  Belgaum  people  had  given  the 
Egyptian  seed  a  fair  trial.  In  1859  the  Bombay  Chamber  of 
Commerce  explained  the  fall,  in  the  quality  of  the  Belgaum  Orleans 
by  supposing  that  it  had  been' crossed  with  the  local]  variety.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  mistake.  Dr.  Forbes,  the  Cotton  Commissioner, 
made  enquiries  which  satisfied  him  that  the  decline  in-  the  quality  of 
Orleans  was  not  due  to  crossing  with  the  local  cotton.^ 

In  1859,  the  Bombay  Chamber  again  appealed  to  Government  for 
help  against  adulteration.  The  merchants  had  no  means  of  inducing 


1  In  1845  Mr.  A.  ElphiDston,  the  Collector  o£Eatndgiri,  paid  much  attention  to  the 
crossing  of  cotton,  He  succeeded  in  getting  some  seeds  which  he  called  mixed 
Bourbon.  These  seeds  were  distributed  by  Government,  hut  the  result  was 
unsatisfactory.  In  1872  experiments  were  made  in  Sind  andit  was  hoped  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  producing,  a  cross,  but  this  proved  a  mistake.  Mr  Walton's 
experience  led  him  to  agree  with  Dr.  Wight  of  Madras  that,  though  by  a  freak  of 
nature  a  cross  might  take  place,  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  that  local  Indian  and 
American  cotton  could  ever  be  hybridised.  "  " 
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tlie  landholder  to  improve  his  cotton.  They  could  not  refuse  to  accept 
mixed  or  adulterated  cotton  because  the  mixing  was  universal.  In 
1860-61,  the  Civil  War  in  America  increased  the  ai-ea  under  New- 
Orleans  to  6514  acres  and  under  local  cotton  to  243,823  acres,  and  in 
1861-62  New  Orleans  rose  to  6620  and  local  cotton  to  278,963  acres. 
In  1860  it  was  stated,  in  Mr.  Walton's  opinion,  correctly,  that  the 
chief  cause  of  the  badness  of  the  Belgaum  cotton  was  the  greed 
and  the  fraud  of  the  local  cotton-dealer  or  middleman  as  he  was 
called.  The  local  dealer  was  said  to  be  able  to  secure  for  himself 
the  benefit  of  all  the  improvements  effected  by  Government.  It 
was  a  common  practise  in  the  ginniag  yards'  to  find  a  large  heap 
of  trashy  local  cotton  and  near  it  a  pile  of  American  of  about  the 
same  bulk.  The  space  in  front  of  the  ginning  room  was  covered  with 
a  mixture  of  the  two  heaps  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  was  this 
mixture  which  lyas  being  cleaned  in  the  gins.  No  cotton  details 
are  available  for  1862-63  and  1863-64. 

The  unusual  demand  and  rapid  rise  of  price  caused  during  these 
years  bv  the  war  in  America  led  to  a  great  increase  in  adulteration, 
mixing,  and  false  packing.  The  Commissioner,  Mr.  Hart,  found  the 
local  oflBcers  unable  to  prevent  these  frauds.  ,  They  urged  him 
to  move  Government  to  take  measures  to  check  these  abuses 
which  they  were  satisfied  must  end  in  making  Belgaum  cotton 
unsaleable.  It  was  found  that  the  presence  of  European  agents 
in  -  the  cotton-growing  districts  caused  no  diminution  in  the 
frauds.  The  agents  represented  merchants,  not  manufacturers j  they 
bought  to  seU  again,  and  in  the  turn-over  dirty  cotton  might 
yield  more  profit  than  clean.  The  penal  provisions  of  Regulation 
III.  of  1829  were  practically  a  dead-letter  chiefly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  possession  of  mixed  or  dirty  cotton  was  not  an 
offence  unless,  which  was  often  impossible  to  prove,  the  cotton  was 
shown  to  be  offered  for  sale.  About  the  same  time  the  Bombay 
Chamber  once  more  drew  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  ruin 
which  adulteration  was  working  in  the  cotton  trade.  Matters  were 
worst  in  the  Bombay  Karnatak  where  cotton  adulterating  was  a 
recognised  calling.  These  representations  and  special  inquiries 
satisfied  Government  that  fraud  was  so  widespread  that,  unless  it 
was  checked,  the  value  of  Bombay  cotton  must  seriously  suffer.  They 
appointed  a  Commission  who  took  evidence  in  Bombay  and  visited 
and  made  enquiries  in  the  cotton-growing  districts.'^  In  the 
Kanarese  districts  the  Commission  found  many  of  the  traders  and 
growers  so  anxious  that  adulteration  should  cease  that  they  were 
willing  to  pay  fees  to  support  the  necessary  establishment.  An 
examination  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Commission  led 
Government  to  ask  them  to  prepare  a  draft  Act  for  the  suppression 
of  cotton  frauds.  After  much  discussion  and  with  various  changes 
the  draft  became  Act  IX.  of  1863.  The  value  of  the  Act  was  greatly 
lessened  by  the  absence  of  a  definition  of  what  constituted 
adulteration.     This  point  was  to  a  great  extent  left  to  the  discretion 
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1  The  Commissioners  were  :  Mr.  Gt.  Inverarity,  Commissioner  of  Customs,  president ; 
Messrs.  Forbes  and  Forjett,  appointed  by  Government ;  and  Messrs.  Scott,  Hannay, 
and  Mollwraith,  chosen  by  the  Chamber. 
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of  tlie  magistrate,  and,  as  many  magistrates  were  disinclined  to 
convipt,  prosecutions  often  broke  down.  Still,  in  Mr.  Walton's 
opinion,  the  fear  of  punishment  to  some  extent  reduced  the  amount 
of  adulteration. 

In  1864-65  BijApur  was  formed  into  a  separate  coUeotorate. 
In  that  year  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Belgaum  were 
3731  acres  under  American  and  145,928  acres  under  local  cotton. 
The  American  staple  was  so  largely  mixed  with  the  local  that  no 
pure  Anaerican  was  available.  In  1865-66,  3730  acres  were 
under  American  and  163,676  under  local  cotton.  The  season  was 
unfavourable  and  there  was  a  marked  deficiency  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop.  In  1865,  Mr.  Walton  attempted 
to  revive  the  growth  of  American  cotton  in  some  of  the  best  central 
sub-divisions  of  Belgaum.  The  seed  was  sent  to  Sampgaon  and 
grew  well,  but  the  attempt  failed  for  want  of  gins.  Under  the 
Cotton  Frauds  Act  K^narese  cotton  was  carefully  examined  at  the 
Eatnagiri  port  of  Vengurla.  1'his  had  a  marked  effect  in  checking 
adulteration.  In  1866-67,  1865  acres  were  under  American  and 
130,810  acres  under  local  cotton.  Under  the  inflaence  of  the  cotton 
inspectors  New  Orleans  was  grown  much  more  purely  than  formerly. 
In  1866  Mr.  Bulkley,  the  Inspector-in- Chief  of  Cotton,  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Government  that  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Cotton 
Frauds  Act  failed  to  check  the  mixing  of  different  kinds  "of  cotton 
and  the  adding  of  seed  or  uncleaned  cotton  at  the  ginning 
establishments  which  were  scattered  all  over  the  district.  Unless 
the  inspector  caught  a  gin-master  in  the  act  of  mixing  the 
prosecution  failed.  The  people  knew  when  the  inspector  was  at 
hand  and  the  mixing  stopped  till  he  was  gone.  Jn  the  yards  were 
the  heaps  of  different  kinds  of  cotton  ready  for  mixing  and  the 
seed-cotton  ready  to  be  thrown  in  to  make  weight.  The  inspector 
knew  with  what  object  the  different  cottons  and  the  seed  were  there, 
but  he  could  hot  interfere.  The  cotton  must  be  offered  either  for 
pressing  or  sale,  and  as  there  were  no  local  presses  and  the  cotton 
was  not  sold  till  it  reached  Bombay  the  mixers  and  dirt-ad^ers 
were  safe.  In  1867-68,  2825  acres  were  under  American  and  122,191 
under  local  cotton.  The  increase  in  the  area  of  New  Orleans  .  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  improved  arrangements  for  keeping  the  saw-gins 
in  repair.  The  opening  of  a  new  ginning  factory  at  Navalgund  in 
Dhdrwar  proved  a  great  convenience  to  the  people  of  Parasgad. 
Early  in  the  year  the  bushes  were  attacked  by  a  blight  which,  it 
was  calculated,  destroyed  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  crop.  The 
local  cotton  suffered  more  than  the  American. 

In  1868-69,  3098  acres  were  under  American  and  120,677  under 
local  cotton.  The  cultivation  of  American  was  well  maintained. 
Blight  reappeared  and  did  great  damage,  in  some  places  destroying 
nearly  the  whole  crop.  In  Parasgad  the  adulteration  of  American 
by  foot-rolling  local  staple  into  it  was  detected.  In  1869-70,  7688 
acres  were  under  American  and  205,672  under  local  cotton.  I^hesp 
are  the  largest  areas  on  record.  In  1869  a  draft  Bill  to  amend  the 
1863  Cotton  Frauds  Act  was  introduced  into  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Council  by  the  Honourable  A.  H.  Campbell.     After  much  discussion 
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and  several  changes  tlie  Bill  was  passed.  But  it  was  not  sanctioned 
by  tlie  Government  of  India  and  the  Act  of  1863  was  continued  for 
nine  years  more.  In  1870-71, 13,166  acres  were  under  American  and 
163,072  were  under  local  cotton.  This  rise  in  the  area  of  American 
cotton  was  owing  to  an  improved  arrangement  for  repairing  gins. 
The  new  arrangements  were  not  continued  and  the  spread  of 
American  ceased.  The  arrangement  with  the  Navalgund  ginning  ' 
factory  for  repairing  gins  in  Belgaum  villages  came  to  an  end  and 
the  area  under  American  fell  to  7295  acres.  In  1871-72,  7295  acres 
were  under  American  and  154,181  under  local  cotton.  The  fall  in 
the  cotton  area  was  partly  due  to  the  discouragement  caused  by  the 
blight  in  the  previous  year,  partly  to  a  decline  in  the  quality  of 
the  American  seed.  Many  attempts  to  adulterate  cotton  were 
detected.  This  was  a  bad  year  for  cotton.  The  growers  tried  to 
make  up  for  the  shortness  of  the  crop  by  increased  adulteration 
which  to  some  extent  was  checked  by  several  successful  prosecutions. 
The  Collector  urged  the  need  of  a  more  efficient  Frauds  Act.  The 
question  was  not  solely  a  merchant's  question.  The  fortune  of  the 
most  valuable  export  in  Western  India  was  at  stake.  In  1872-73, 
7570  acres  were  under  American  and  161,232  under  local  cotton. 
The  crop  was  fair,  there  was  much  less  adulteration  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  the  cotton  came  to  market  in  fair  order.  In  this 
year  the  efficiency  of  the  Act  was  much  increased  by  extending  its 
working  to  the  villages  of  the  estate-holders  or  jdgirddrs  of  the 
Kdnarese  districts,  Many  prosecutions  had  broken  down  on  the 
plea  that  the  cotton  had  been  mixed  in  a  private  or  estate  village. 

In  1872^  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Cotton  Frauds  Act  of 
1863  showed  that  in  Belgaum  the  dealers  were  in  favour  of  stronger 
provisions  for  repressing  fraud.  The  reason  why  the  dealers  as  a  class 
were  so  much  more  in  favour  of  penal  provisions  in  1872  than  they 
had  been  in  1863  was  that  in  the  years  between  1863  and  1872,  they 
had  lost  much  from  frauds  in  cotton.  The  wealth  which  had  come 
to  the  cotton-growers  during  the  American  War  to  a  great  extent  had 
made  them  independent  of  their  former  patrons,  the  cotton-dealers. 
Instead  of  the  uncleaned  cotton  coming  into  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  dealers  and  being  ginned  at  a  few  centres 
and  under  their  control  many  of  the  growers  had  set  up  gins  and 
ginned  and  mixed  the  cotton  before  selling  it  to  the  dealers. 
Much  when  it  reached  Bombay  was  found  dirty  and  mixed  and  was 
thrown  on  the  dealers'  hands. 

In  1873-74,  7570  acres  were  under  American  and  160,622  were 
under  local  cotton.  A  blight  seriously  damaged  the  crop.  In 
1874-75,2139  acres  were  under  American  and  175,589  under  local 
cotton.  In  Bombay,  American  sold  at  5|(^.  and  local  cotton  at  4ld. 
the  pound.  The  crop  was  large  and  late  and  there  was  much 
adulteration.  Kumta,  that  is  the  local  Belgaum  cotton,  was  in  much 
demand  in  the  Bombay  mills.  In  1874-76  the  adulteration  was  so 
great  that  in  six  cases  the  fraudulent  mixture  ranged  from  thirty- 
four  to  forty- seven  per  cent.  The  Collector  urged  Government  to 
import  fresh  American  seed  and  to  take  steps  to  check  the  destructive 
state  of  the  saw-gins.     In  1874  in  consequence  of  an  agitation  in 
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Bombay  to  put  a  stop  to  special  measures  for  preventing  cotton 
adulteration  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  whether  a  Cotton 
Frauds- Act  should  be  continued,  and  if  it  should  be  continued,  what 
changes  should  be  made  in.  the  existing  Act.^  .The  Commission 
collected  a  large  amount  of  evidence.  The  majority  were  of  opinion 
that  though  it  was  not  advisable  to  annul  the  Act,  it  was  advisable 
to  place  it  in  abeyance  for  a  time.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
was  considered  by  Government  and  the  papers  were  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  held  that  the 
majority  of  the  evidence  takeH  before  the  Commission  was  in  favour- 
of  the  continuance  of  the  Act.  Certain  portions  of  the  Act,  he 
thought,  should  be  modified  and  other  portions  made  more  stringent. 
He  directed  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  prepare  a  fresh  Act, 
with  the  object  of  remedying  the  defects  of  the  existing  measure. 

In  1875-76,  on  account  of  the  success  of  the  previous  year,  the  area 
under  American  cotton  rose  to  5941  acres  and  under  local  to  214,983. 
But  the  price  fell  and  the' season  was  not  successful.  Adulteration 
was  more  general  than  it  had  been  for  some  years. 

In  the  famine  year  of  1876-77  the  area  under  American  cotton  fell 
to  fifty-nine  and  the  area  under  local  cotton  to  70,281  acres.  Except 
in  a  few  spots  in  the  west  what  was  sown  failed  to  come  to  maturity,, 
and  next  year  the  people  were  left  almost  without  seed  cotton. 

In  1877-78,  167  acres  were  under  American  and  146,701  acres 
were  under  local  cotton.  Considering  the  losses  and  trials  of  the 
previous  season  the  farmers  showed  wonderful  energy  and  command 
of  .resources.  Still  cattle  were  scarce  and  the  crop  suffered  much 
from  the  failure  to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  then 
Governor  of  Bombay  (1877-1880)  visited  Belgaum  and  enquired 
into  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  value  of  the  American  cotton.  The  Cotton 
Department  was  ordered  to  resume  the  control  of  the  gin-repairing 
establishments,  but  Government  shortly  afterwards  decided  that,  for 
the  present,  operations  were  to  be  confined  to  Dhd.rwar.  A  supply  of 
five  hundred  pounds  of  new  American  seed  was  ordered. 

In  1878-79,  984  acres  were  under  American  and  177,374  under 
local  cotton.  The  outturn  of  cotton  suffered  again  from  the  dearness 
of  food  grains  and  from  the  want  of  cattle  to  clean  the  fields.  These 
evils  were  small  compared  with  the  plague  of  rats  which  swarmed 
over  Dhdrwdr  and  part  of  Belgaum.  They  attacked  all  crops,  and  to 
none  did  they  do  more  harm  than  to  cotton.  They  cut  the  bolls,  off 
the  bushes  before  they  were  ripe,  opened  them  and  devoured  the 
seed,  leaving  the  unmatured  fibre  strewed  over  the  field.  In  some 
places  not  thirty  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  gathered.  This  plague 
seriously  reduced  the  already  scarce  supply  of  jjotton  seed.  Much  of 
the  "produce  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  American  seed  was 
destroyed.  Not  more  than  three  thousand  pounds  were  available 
for  distribution.     A  second  supply  of  500  pounds  was  brought  from 


^  The  Commission  were :  The  Honourable  A.  Rogers,  President ;  and  the 
Honourable  E.  W.  Eavenscroft,  the  Honourable  Narayen  Viisudev,  and  Messrs, 
S,  F,  LeMesurier  and  E,  M.  Fogo,  members. 
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America.  In  1878,  after  long  discussionj  Act  VII.  of  1878  was 
passed.  Tlie  provisions  of  this  Act,  though  milder  than  those  of 
the  former  Act,  were  more  effective  and  they  worked  well.  In 
September  1879  the  Government  of  India  recommended  that  all 
special  legislation  for  the  sflppression  of  cotton  frauds  should  cease. 
The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  agree  with  the  riew  held  by  the 
Government  of  India.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  4th  of  March  1S80, 
he  sanctioned  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  India  and  desired 
the  Bombay  Government  to  do  away  with  the  special  cotton  fraud 
preventive  establishment.  According  to  Mr.  Walton  the  opinion  of 
the  local  European,  agents  and  native  merchants  was  opposed  to  the 
giving  up  of  Government  efforts  to  check  fraud. 

In  1879-80,  592  acres  were  under  American  and  174,103  under 
local  cotton.  People  sometimes  spoke  and  wrote  as  if  false  packing 
and  mixing  would  cease  if  English  merchants  or  their  agents  came 
into  the  district.  It  was  certainly  less  hopeless  for  English  merchants 
to  come  to  the  district  and  buy  than  it  had  been  in  1855  j  roads  had 
been  opened  and  rest-houses  had  been  built.  Still  in  Mr.  Walton's 
opinion  it  was  impossible  for  the  exporter  to  buy  small  quantities 
from  the  growers  without  the  help  of  a  local  dealer.  In  1880  most 
of  the  cotton  trade  was  carried  on  by  a  number  of  middlemen  or 
local  dealers  who  either  went  from  village  to  village  or  remained  in 
country  towns  and  bought  for  their  employers  who  were  either  local 
export  merchants  or  the  representatives  of  Bombay  firms.  Many  of 
the  local  dealers  instigated  frauds  both  in  cleaning  and  in  packing 
in  which  the  grower  had  seldom  any  objection  to  join.  In  spite  of 
their  losses  in  the  famine  which  had  reduced  many  of  the  smaller 
holders  to  their  old  position  of  dependence  on  the  local  dealer,  the 
cotton  growers  were  to  a  considerable  extent  independent  of  the  local 
cotton-dealer  or  middleman.  The  6otton-growers  knew  the  market 
price  and  were  in  a  position  to  demand  it.  In  Mr.  Walton's  opinion 
the  chief  drawback  to  the  change  was  that  the  local  dealer's  profit 
was  so  reduced  that  he  was  forced  to  be  more  tricky  than  ever,  and 
practised  his  ingenuity  in  devising  fresh  modes  of  cotton  adulteration 
and  false  packing.  The  usaal  method  of  mixing  local  cotton  is  to 
store  in  a  small  room  two  heaps  of  cotton,  a  good  and  a  bad,  an  old 
and  a  new,  a  damaged  and  a  sound.  Two  men  go  into  the  room, 
each  with  a  bundle  of  thin  canes  in  his  hand.  They  tie  cloths  over 
their  mouths  and  noses  and  shut  the  door.  They  spread  out  the  two 
kinds  of  cotton  together  and  keep  whipping  the  mixture,  every  now 
and  then  throwing  on  handf  uls  of  seed-cotton  or  seed.  The  whipping 
is  done  with  such  thoroughness  and  skill  that  the  mixture  is 
surprisingly  passable.  Mixing  with  saw-gins  is  still  easier  and  more 
perfect.  Thei-  saw-gin  is  wilfully  kept  in  disrepair  because  in  that 
state  it  lets  an  immense  weight  of  heavy  dust  and  rubbish  pass  through 
powdered  among  the  ginned  cotton  so  as  not  seriously  to  take  from 
its  appearenoe.  According  to  Mr.  P.  Chrystal,  a  Bombay  merchant 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Belgaum  and  i)hd,rwar  cotton  trade, 
the  Bombay  dealers  and  merchants  in  American  Dh^rw^r  and  Kumta 
cotton  think  (1883)  that  the  Cotton  Frauds  Act  failed  to  stop 
adulteration  in  the  Bombay  Karndtak.  Since  the  A.ct  has  been 
stopped    he    thinks    there   has   been   no   noticeable   irtorease   in 
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adulteration,  Tlie  American  Dlidrwd.r  has  declined  in  staple  and 
lost  its  silkiness  but  this  he  thinks  is  due  not  to  more  mixing  but 
to  deterioration  in  the  American  seed. 

The  following  table  for  the  thirty-five  years  ending  1882-83  gives 
the  areas  under  the  two  varieties  of  cotton,  American  and  local : 

Beloaum  Cotton  Area,  1846-1880.^ 


Year.  ' 

American. 

Local. 

Total. 

Year. 

American. 

Local. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1846-47     :.. 

2017 

110,103 

112,120 

1866-67      .. 

1866 

130,810 

•  182,675 

1847-48     ... 

2617 

116,888 

U8,-505 

1867-68      .. 

2825 

122,191 

126,016 

1848-49     ... 

4190 

134,514 

138,704 

1868-69      .. 

8098 

120,677 

■    123,775 

1849-6.0      ... 

3069 

145,216 

148,276 

1869-70      .. 

7688 

206,672 

218,260 

1850-61      ... 

2332 

181,728 

184,060 

1870-71      .. 

.      13,166 

163,072 

176,238 

18S1-52      ... 

2212 

168,372 

160,684 

1871-72      .. 

7295 

154,181 

161,476 

1852-63      ... 

1960 

168,427 

170,377 

1872-73      .. 

7487 

161,232 

168,718 

1868-64      ... 

1886 

192,284 

193,670 

1873-74      .. 

7670 

160,622 

168,192 

1854-65      ... 

1911 

167,317 

169,228 

1874-75      .. 

2139 

175,589 

177,728 

1856-66      ... 

1728 

124,1S5 

126,913 

1876-76      .. 

5941 

214,983 

220,924 

1866-67      ... 

4461 

183,091 

187,662 

1876-77      .. 

59 

70,281 

70,340 

18-57-68      ... 

1487 

280,648 

232,035 

1877-78      .. 

167 

146,701 

146,868 

1868-69      ... 

1568 

244,787 

246,345 

1878-79      .. 

984 

177,374 

178,358 

1859-60      ... 

1977 

288,668 

290,646 

1879-80      .. 

592 

174,103 

174,695 

1860-61      ... 

6614 

248,823 

260,337 

1880-81      .. 

21 

192,106 

192,127 

1861-62      ... 

6620 

278,963 

285,683 

1881-82      .. 

344 

163,604 

163,848 

1864-66      ... 

3731 

145,928 

149,669 

1882-83      .. 

929 

230,090 

231,019 

1866-66      ;.. 

8730 

163,676 

167,406 

On  account  of  its  uncertain  rainfall  Eastern  Belgaum  is  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  which  is  most  liable  to  suffer  from 
failure  of  crops.  The  earliest  recorded  failure  of  rain  is  the  great 
Durga  Devi  famine.  It  began  in  1396  and  is  said  to  have  prevailed 
over  the  whole  of  India  south  of  the  Narbada  and  to  have  lasted 
for  nescrly  twelve  years.  This  famine  was  caused  by  the  total  want 
of  seasonable  rain.  Almost  no  revenue  was  recovered  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  died.  There  is  no  record  that  any  measures 
were  adopted  to  relieve  the  distress,^  In  1419  no  rain  fell,  and 
there  was  a  grievous  famine  throughout  the  Deccan  and  Kamatak. 
Multitudes  of  cattle  died  from  want  of  water.  Ahmad  Shah 
Bahmani  (1419-1431)  increased  the  pay  of  his  troops  and  opened 
public  stores, of  grain  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  In  1420,  there  was 
again  a  failure  of  rain  and  the  country  was  much  disturbed.^  The 
years  1472  and  1473  are  described  as  seasons  of  exceptional 
distress.  No  rain  fell  and  no  crops  were  sown  for  two  years. 
Many  died  and  many  left  the  country.  In  the  third  year  when 
rain  at  last  fell  scarcely  any  one  was  left  to  till  the  land.*  In 
consequence  of  continued  drought  and  great .  swarms  of  locusts 
there  was  a  gradual  failure  of  crops  which  began  from  1787-88  and 
continued  to  1795-96  and  caused  great  distress  among  all  classes. 
In  1790  the  march  of  the  Marathds  under  Parashuram  Bhdu 
through  Belgaum  and  Dharwd;r  to  Maisurwas  accompanied  by  such 


1  From  1846-47  to  1861-62  the  figures  include  those  of  the  three  sub-divisions  of 
Bigalkot,  BAddmi,  and  Hungund  in  the  present  district  of  BijApur.  For  1862-63  and 
1863-64  no  figures  are  available.  From  1864-65  to  1882-83  the  figures. are  for  the 
present  district  of  Belgaum  including  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages  and  native 
state  lands  mixed  with  Government  lands.  In  1881-82  the  cotton  area  in  Government 
villages  was  91,400  acres.  2  Qj-ant  DuflPs  Mardthds,  26. 

'  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  405.  '  *  Brigga'  Ferishta,  II.  494. 
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devastation  that  on  its  return  from  Maisur  the  victorious  army  almost 
perished  for  want  of  food.  In  the  following  year  1791  -92  the  complete 
failure  of  the  early  rain  cp,used  awful  misery.  Hardly  any  records 
have  been  found  regarding  this  famine.  But  tradition  speaks  of  it 
as  the  severest  famine  ever  known,  extending  more  or  less  over  the 
whole  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  except  Sind  and  to  Madras  and 
the  Nizd,m's  territory.  In  Belgaum  the  distress  seems  to  have  been 
heightened  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  and  by  vast  crowds 
of  immigrants  from  more  afflicted  parts.  Under  these  influences 
grain  could  hardly  be  bought.  Some  high-caste  Hindus,  unable 
to  get  grain,  and  rejecting  animal  food,  poisoned  themselves,  while 
the  poorer  classes  found  a  scanty  living  on  roots,  herbs,  dead 
animals,  and  even  corpses.  The  famine  was  so  severe  that  it 
was  calculated  that  fully  half  the  inhabitants  of  many  villages 
died ;  of  those  who  survived  many  wandered  and  never  returned. 
In  1791-92,  in  the  town  and  district  of  Gokik,  from  starvation 
alone  twenty-five  thousand  people  are  said  to  have  perished.^  A 
story  remains  that  a  woman  in  Gokak  under  the  pangs  of  hunger 
ate  her  own  children,  and  in  punishment  was  dragged  at  the 
foot  of  a  buffalo  till  she  died.  From  the  numbers  of  uncared- 
for  dead  this  famine  is  still  remembered  as  the  Dongi  Bura 
or  the  Skull  Famine.  The  estate-holders  or  jagi/rddrs  are  said 
to  have  done  what  they  could  to  relieve  the  distress,  but  the 
Peshwa's  government  seems  to  have  given  uo  aid.^  Plentiful  rain 
fell  in  October  1791  and  did  much  to  relieve  the  distress.^  In  1791 
from  the  7th  to  the  15th  of  May  the  rupee  price  of  rice  was  six 
pounds  (3  shers)  at  Dudhvad,  Murgod,  BendvAd,  Ed,ybag,  and  Kudsi, 
ei'ght  pounds  (4  shers)  at  Gpkd,k,  and  ten  pounds  (5  shers)  at  Athni. 
The  rupee  price  of  gram  was  six  pounds  (3  shers)  at  Dudhvad  and 
Murgod,  eight  pounds  (4  shers)  at  RayVjdg  and  Kudsi,  and  ten 
pounds  (5  shers)  at  Athni.  The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  was 
eight  pounds  (4  shers)  at  Dudhvad,  Murgod,  Rdybdg,  Kudsi,  Gokdk, 
and  Bendvad;  and  twelve  pounds  (6  s/iers)  at  Athni.*  In  1802-3 
Belgaum  again  suffered  severely  from  famine.  This  famine  was 
less  due  to  want  of  rain  than  to  the  depredations  of  Pendhari  and 
other  robbers,  which,  over  large  tracts,  were  so  constant  as  to  put  a 
stop  to  tillage.  The  local  distress  was  heightened  by  the  arrival  of 
crowds  of  people  from  the  Goddvari  districts  which  the  ravages 
of  Holkar's  army  had  turned  into  a  desert.  In  the  Gokak 
sub-division  15,000  people  are  said  to  have  died  of  famine.  The 
Peshwa's  government  seems  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  relieve  the 
distress.^ 

In  1832-33  almost  no  rain  fell  and  almost  no  crops  were  reaped 
in  the  east  of  the  district.  The  distress,  though  very  severe,  hardly 
amounted  to  famine.  Many  cattle  died  and  some  peopl$  ^re 
said  to  have  sold  their  children  for  food.     In  1863  the  drought  in  the 
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1  Walton's  Cotton,  65.  "  Walton's  Cotton,  6. 

s  Colonel  Etheridge's  Report  on  Past  Famines,  103. 
*  Moore's  Narrative  of  Captain  Little's  Detachment,  232. 
»  Colonel  Etheridge's  Report  on  Past  Famines,  103. 
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east  of  the  district  caused  distress  which  was  heightened  by  crowds 
of  the  destitute  from  Sholdpur,  where  the  failure  of  rain  was  more 
complete.    Government  granted  considerable  remissions.^ 

In'  1876  a  scanty  and  ill-timed  rainfall  ,of  21-34.  led  to  fa,ilure  of 
Crops  and  distress  amounting  to  famine  over  nearly  half  of  the 
district.^  The  early  crops  failed  almost  entirely  in  Athni  and  Gokak, 
and  over  the  greater  part  of  Chikodi  and  Parasgadj  in  the  three 
remaining  sub-divisions  they  were  less  than  half  the  average.  In 
addition  to  the  failure  of  the  early  rains,  September  and  October 
passed  with  only  a  few  showers,  and,  except  on  river  banks,  little  or 
no  cold-weather  crops  were  sown.  With  high  grain  prices,  Indian 
millet  at"  fourteen  instead  of  forty-three  pounds  the  rupee,  and  no 
demand  for  field  labour,  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  fell 
into  distress.  The  need  for  Government  help  began  about  the 
middle  of  September,  when  relief  works  from  local  funds  were 
started.  Early  in  Noveniber  there  was  scarcity  of  grain  and 
increasing  distress.  Soon  after  large  supplies  began  to  pour  in  and 
the  pressure  lightened.  In  the  hot  months,  with  rising  prices, 
distress  returned,  and  the  scanty  fall  of  rain  in  July  and  August 
caused  much  anxiety  and  suffering.  The  timely  and  plentiful  ra,infalt 
of  the  next  two  months  saved  the  growing  crops,  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  gradually  iitiproved.  At  the  close  of  November  the 
demand  for  Government  help. ceased. 

The  following  details  show,  month  by  month,  the  phases  through 
which  the  distress  passed  and  the  measures  taken  to  meet  it.  In 
September  1876  rain  held  off  and  the  early  crops  almost  wholly 
perished  in  Athni,  Gokdk,  and  the  east  of  Chikodi;  elsewhere  they 
were  withering.  Cold-weather  crops  could  not  be  sown,  and  the 
loss  caused  by  the  very  scanty  early  rains  began  to  deepen  into 
distress.  On  the  28th  of  the  month  1'28  inches  of  rain  fell  in 
Belgaum  and  1*88  inches  in  Sampgaon  and  did  great  good  to  the 
early  crops.  In  Gokak  and  Athni  waDer  was  failing,  and,  especially 
in  Gokak,  fodder  was  so  scarce  that  the  Collector  asked  that 
the  usual  order  against  cutting  asan  Briedelia  retusa  branches 
should  not  be  enforced.  Cattle  were  being  fed  on  the  withered  crops 
and  numbers  were  dying.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  local 
fund  relief  works  were  started.  Late  in  October  three  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  Parasgad,  one  inch  in  Belgaum,  and  showers  in  some 
Gokak  and  Chikodi  villages.  In  a  few  places  cold-weather  crops 
were  sown.  The  condition  of  the  early  crops  was  generally 
unfavourable.  They  had  almost  entirely  failed  in  Athni  and  Gokak, 
nearly  three-fourths  had  gone  in  Chikodi  and  Parasgad,  and, -in 
the  rest  of  the  district  they  were  withering.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  month  grain  was  scarce  in  the  Belgaum  markets.  Later  largos 
quantities  were  imported  by  sea,  but,  as  most  of  the  imported  grain 
passed  through  Belgaum  to  Dhdrwar,  Kolhapur,  and  the  Patvardhan 
states,  the  local  supply  was  only  slightly  improved.     Water  and 


1  Walton's  Cotton,  58,  65. 

2  The  estimate  was  in  area  2660  Bqnare  miles  of  a  total  of  4600,  and  in  population 
5C0,000  out  of  940,000.  '  r. 
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fodder  were  growing  scarcBj  and,  in  the  north,  people  were  moving 
about  in  search,  of  work,  and  were  sending  their  cattle  to  the 
Sahyd.dri  hills.  The  scarcity  of  food  and  the  want  of  water 
caused  an  increase  of  crime,  and  for  a  time  the  unsafe  state  of  the 
roads  interfered  with  the  import  of  grain,  Local  fund  relief  works 
gave  employment  to  large  numbers,  but  more  works  were  wanted. 
November  passed  without  rain  and  most  of  the  early  harvest 
perished.  "Except  on  river  banks'  few  coldrweather  crops  were 
sown,  and  where  they  had  been  sown  they  were  withering  from  want 
of  moisture.  In  Gokdk  and  Athni  there  was  great  distress.  People 
were  moving  to  Dharwar  and  Maisur,  and  cattle  were  dying  in  great 
numbers  from  want  of  fodder  and  water.  ,  Grain  kept  pouring  in  freely 
from  Vengurla  for  export  to  Kalddgi,  Bdgalkot,  and  other  inland 
towns.  The  Belgaum  market  was  plentifully  supplied,  but  in  Grokd,k 
and  Athni,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  exports  from  Mudhol  and 
Jamkhandi,  traders  found  it  so  ditBcnlt  to  get  supplies  that  grain  had 
to  be  sent  to  the  Parasgad  relief  works.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  _/iian  rose  as  high  as  twelve  pounds  the  rupee,  but  quickly  fell 
-to  sixteen  pounds.  Public  works  were  started.  Of  9573,  the  average 
daily  number  relieved  during  the  month,  8839  were  able-bodied 
expected  to  do  a  full  day's  work  and  superintended  by  ordinary  public 
works  officers,  and  734  were, aged  or  feeble  expected  to  do  two-thirds  of 
a  day's  work  and  superintended  by  assistant  collectors,-  mdmlatdars, 
and  special  officers.^  December  passed  without  rain  and  with  no 
change  in  crop  prospects.  Grain  continued  to  be  largely  imported 
and  jvdri  fell  from  seventeen  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
to  twenty  pounds  near  the  close.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
cholera  broke  out.  During  the  month  the  numbers  of  the  destitute 
rose  on  public  works  from  8839  to  11,471,  and  on  civil  works  from 
734  to  7749. 

In  January  no  rain  fell.  Grain  importations  continued,,  and  the 
supply  was  plentiful,  except  in  Athni,  where  prices  slightly  rose. 
Jvari_  after  rising  in  the  beginning  to  nineteen  pounds,  fell  about  the 
close  of  the  month  to  twenty  pounds  the  rupee.  Cholera  continued 
prevalent.  On  the  19th  of  the  month  the  pay  of  weakly  workers 
was  reduced.^  The  result  of  this  change  was  a  fall  in  the  number  of 
civil  agency  workers  from  10,088  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  to 
6966  at  its  close.  At  the  same  time,  by  enforcing  distance  and  task 
tests,  the  numbers  on  public  works  fell  from  18,133  to  8909.  During 
the  month  388  persons  were  charitably  relieved.  Late  in  February 
eight  cents  of  rain  fell.  Grain  supplies  continued  sufficient,  a.n6.  jvdri 
remained  steady  at  nineteen  pounds  the  rupee.  In  Athni  and  Gokak 
water  was  very  scarce.  Cholera  continued  prevalent  and  the  mortality 
was  high.     The  numbers  on  relief  fell,  on  public  works  from  19,106 


»  The  original  wages  were,  for  a  man  Zd.  (2  as.)  a  day,  for  a  -woman  2\d.  (IJ  as.),  and 
for  a  boy  or  ^\Al\d.  (1  anna)..  About  the  middle  of  November  a  sliding  scale  was 
introduced,  providing  that  when  prices  rose  over  sixteea  pounds  the  rupee,  the 
money  rate  should  vary  with  the  price  of  grain,  and  that  a  man  should  always 
receive  the  price  of  one  pound  of  grain  in  addition  to  one  anna. 

'  The  new  rates  were,  for  a  maa,  the  price  of  one  pound  of  grain  and  %d.  (\  anna) 
instead  of  l^d.  (1  anna) ;  for  a  woman,  the  price  of  one  pound  and  %d.  (J  anna)  instead 
of  Id.  (J  anna) ;  and  for  a  boy  or  g,irl,  the  price  of  half  a  pound  of  grain  andjd.  (iamia\.. 
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to  I3j235,  and  on  civil  works  from  7910  to  4507j  on  charitable 
relief,  they  rose  from  388  to  451.  March  passed  without  rain. 
There  was  a  general,  and,  in  some  places,  a  very  greafc^  scarcity  of 
water.  Grain  continued  to  pour  into  the  district  aadjcdri  remained 
steady  at  eighteen  pounds  the  rupee.  The  mortality  from  cholera 
was  very  heavy.  Against  a  fall  on  civil  works  from  4507  to  4113, 
the  numbers  on  public  works  rose  from  13,235  to  19,659,  and  on 
charitable  relief  from  451  to  1000.  About  the  middle  of  April 
rain  began  to  fall  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  had  averaged 
1-20  inches.  In  Athni  grain  was  scarce ;  elsewhere,  though  dear, 
the  supply  was  suflBcientj  jvdri  rose  from  eighteen  pounds  at  the 
•  beginning  of  the  month  to  fifteen  pounds  about  the  close.  In  Athni 
the  scarcity  of  water  was  very  severe.  The  cholera  mortality  was 
heavy  but  was  decreasing. .  The  numbers  on  relief  rose,  on  public 
works  from  19,659  to  25,670,  on  civil  works  from  41 13  to  5615,  and  on 
charitable  relief  from  1000  to  2974.  In  May  good  rain  fell  in  Athni, 
Belgaum,  Sampgaon,  and  Parasgad,  and  showers  in  other  parts.  The 
sowing  of  quick-growing  crops  and  rice  made  considerable  progress. 
In  a  few  places  the  ordinary  early  crops  were  sown,  but  more  rain  was 
required  before  sowing  could  be  general.  Grain  supplies  continued 
sufficient,  and  jvdri  remained  steady  at  fifteen  pounds  the  rupee. 
Cholera  was  still  prevalent.  The  numbers  on  public  works  rose 
from  25,670  to  40,389,  and  on  charitable  relief  from  2974  to  7631. 
On  civil  works  the  numbers  fell  from  5615  to  2807.  In  June  there  was 
an  average  fall,  of  1089  inches  of  rain.  Rice-sowing  was  nearly 
completed,  and  the  sowing  of  the  other  early  crops  was  progressing. 
Over  the  whole  district  people  were  coming  back  and  setting  tq 
work  on  their  fields.  Grain  importations  ceased,  but  the  supply 
was  sufficient.  Jvdri  rose  from  fourteen  pounds  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  to  twelve  pounds  about  the  close.  Cholera  continued 
prevalent  but  was  on  the  decline.  Partly  from  the  good  prospects, 
partly  because  the  distance  test  was  more  strictly  enforced,  the 
numbers  receiving  relief  fell  on  public  works  from  40,389  to  26,818, 
and  on  civil  works  from  2807  to  1638 ;  on  charitable  relief  there 
was  a  rise  from  7631  to  7972.  July  passed  with  very  little  rain, 
an  average  of  only  161  inches.  The  break  in  the  naonsoon  caused 
much  anxiety.  Except  in  Sampgaon  the  early  crops  were 
withering.  In  Parasgad  and  Khdndpur  grain  was  scarce,  and  jvdri 
rose  from  eleven  pounds  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  8^ 
pounds  near  the  close.  By  the  end  of  the  month  cholera  had 
almost  disappeared.  The  numbers  on  relief  fell,  on  public  works 
from  26,818  to  22,294,  on  civil  works  from  1638  to  287,  and  on 
charitable  relief  from  7972  to  5486. 

,  In  August  there  was  an  average  fall  of  4*80  inches  of  rain,  The 
fall  was  chiefly  in  the  west,  where  the  crops  considerably  improved. 
In  the  east  there  were  only  a  few  showers,  and  in  some  villages  the 
fields  were  withering.  About  the  end  of  the  month  good  rain  fell, 
and  such  crops  as  were  not  past  recovery  were  much  benefited. 
The  supply  of  grain  continued  sufficient  and.  jvdri  fell  from  9^ 
pounds  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  ten  pounds  about  the  close. 
Cholera,  of  a  mild  form,  continued  prevalent.  The  numbers  on 
public  works  rose  from  22,294  to  24,995,  and  on  charitable  .  relief 
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from  5486  io  88P8.  On  the  4tll  of  tlie  montli  all  civil  agency- 
works  were  stopped.^  In  September  there  was  an  average  fall  of 
15'44  inches.  Except  in  a  few  places  in  the  east  where  the  rain 
came  too  late  to  save  the  crops,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  over 
almost  all  the  district,  the  prospects  of  the  early  harvest  were 
good  and  the  sowing  of  the  cold-weather  crops  was  begun.  Grain 
continued  abundant  and  y^udn  fell  from  10|  to  eighteen  pounds  the 
rupee.  There  was  a-marked  improvement  in  the  state  pf  the  people. 
Cholera  altogether  disappeared,  and  against  a  rise  on  charitable 
relief  from  8898  to  13,807,  the  numbers  on  public  works  fell  from 
24,995  to  21,319.  In  October  rain  fell  so  heavily,  8'98  inches,  as> 
in  some  .places,  to  harm  the  ripening  crops.  Jvari  rose  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  to  15|  pounds  but  before  its  close  had 
again  fallen  to  16|  pounds  the  rupee.  The  nambers  on  public 
works  fell  from  21,319  to  9662,  and  on  charitable  relief  from  13,807 
to  9234.  In  November  the  weather  continued  favourable.  Except 
in  a  few  places  the  sowing  of  the  late  crops  was  over  and  the 
harvesting  of  the  early  crops  was  vigorously  pushed  on.  The  rupee 
price  of  jvdri  fell  from  nineteen  to  thirty-one  pounds.,  The  numbers 
on  public  works  fell  from  4699  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  11 2 
on  the  24th  when  all  works  were  closed ;  on  charitable  relief  they 
fell  from  9284  to  1260.  In  December  there  were  a  few  showers  at 
Belgaum  and  Khfoapur.  The  late  sowing  was  cojmpleted,  and.  the 
'haxvesting  of  the  early  crops  was  nearly  over.  By  the  end  of 
November  all  relief-houses  were  closed. 

The  following  statement  of  prices  and  numbers  relieved  shows 
that,  during  the  first  two  months  of  1877,  grain  prices  ruled,  at 
nineteen  pounds  the  rupee  or  more  than  twice  the  ordinary  rates, 
that  its  price  rose  steadily  till  in  July  and  August  it  averaged 
something  less  than  ten  pounds,  and  that  between  August  and 
November  it  fell  to  twenty-seven  pounds.  As  early  as  December 
1876  the  numbers  on  relief  works  reached  19,220.  By  lowering 
wages  and  enforcing  task  and  distance  tests  the  total  was  in 
February  reduced  to  17,742.  From,  this  it  advanced  till,  in  May, 
it  Stood  at  43,196,  when  it  again  fell.  The  decrease  was  slow  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  and  more  rapid  in  October  and 
November,  when  the  works  were  closed.  The  numbers  on  charitable 
relief  rose  steadily  from  388  in  January,  to  7972  in  June.  They 
then  fell  to  5486  in  August,  and,  after  rising  to  13,807  in  September, 
fell  in  November  to  1260,  when  almost  all  charitable  relief  ceased : 
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1  Though  oivH  works  were  stopped,  jpayment  at  civil  agency  rates  was  oontiiiued  at 
the  public  works  to  labourers,  wjio,  under  Government  orders,  were  not  entitled  to 
the  full  wages. 
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Month. 

Average  Daily  Numbbr  Relieved- 

JVA'BI, 
Pounds 

the 
Rupee. 

Rain- 

yALL. 

On  Works. 

Free. 

Civil. 

Public. 

Total. 

1876. 

November    

December     

1877. 

January 

Februan-       

March           

April            :. 

May        -      ...       , 

June              

July              

August         

September 

October        

November    ...        

December     ... 

Total    .. 

Average    ... 

Cost  in  Es.    ... 

734 
7749 

..■    7910 
4607 
4113 
561,T 
2807. 
1638 
,287 
128 

6839 
11,471 

19,106 
13,235 
19,6i>9 
26,670 
40,389 
26,818 
22,294 
24,995 
21,319 
9662 
1526 

9673 
19,220 

-27,016 
17,742 
23,772 
31,286 
43,196 
28,466 
22,581 
2-5,123 
21,319 
9662 
1.526 

388 

451 

1000 

2974 

7631 

7972 

6486 

8898 

13,807 

9234 

1260 

66 

14| 
18i 

19 
19 
181 

.  lei 

15i 
12 
9 
9i 
13f 
16 
27 
34 

■11 

"•8 

i'20 

2-3 
.  10-89 
1-61 
4-80 
15-44 
8-98 
0-6 
0-79 

36,488 

244,983 

280,471 

69,1-W 

4.7-43 

S54S 

18,846 

21,676 

4929 

9,98,648 

1,,55,314 

1,1.53, 9S2 

Twenty  relief -Houses  or  camps  were  opened  iu  the  district.  Of 
these  the  camps  at  Chikodij  Hukeri,  Kubbur,.Bksambe,  Saundatti,. 
Yergatti,  Herekop,  Gokdk,  Athni,  Kokatiiur,  Shedbal,  and  Telsang 
were  opened  in  tke  month  of.  November  1876  ;  those  at  Nandgaou 
and  Pachhdpur  in  the  following  ,  December ;  those  at  Sampgaon 
and  Deshnur  in  January  1S77  ;  those  at  Yadvad  in  March,  and  at 
Pamaldini  in  April  1877;  and  those  at  Belgaum  and  Mudalgi  in 
May  1877.  The  relief-honses  at  Pd.chhdpur  and  Eksambe  were 
closed  in  January  1877,  those  at  Kabbur  and  Mudalgi  in  July,  at 
Deshnur  in  August,  at  Belgaum  and  Nandgaon  in  October,  and  the 
rest  in  November.  At  Belgaum  a  rest-house  was  for  long 
used  as  a  relief-house.  Afterwards  in  the  rainy  season  a  shed 
was  built  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  In  other  places  no  relief 
houses  were  built,  usually  some  rest-house  or  other  large  building 
was  turned  to  account.  The  total  number  of  men  women  and 
children  fed  at  the  relief-houses  was  2,-07], 838,  giving  an  average; 
of  103,592  for  every  relief^house,  or  a  monthly  average  of  17.2,653 
for  the  whole.  Some  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  weavers  and 
dyers,  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  go  on  the  relief  works  or  to  the 
relief-houses.  To  help -these  people  Government  placed  £150 
(Rs.  1500)  at  the  -  disposal  of  the  Collector.  From  this  sum  raw 
materials  were  bought  and  advanced  to  the  people,  who,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  manufactured  articles,  were  paid  their  market  value 
minus  the  amount  of  advance  they  had  received  in  the  shape  of  raw 
materials.  In  this  way  many  families  of  weavers  and  dyers  in 
Gokak,  Chikodi,  and  Athni  were  relieved. 

In  November  1876  the  permanent  mamlatddrs  of  Sampgaon, 
Parasgad,  Gokak,  and  Athni  were  relieved  of  their  usual  duties  and 
deputed  to  superintend  relief  works,  to  inspect  crops,  and  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  people.     In  May  1877,  when  the '  number 
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of  immigrants  passing  thtough  Belgaum  and  the  number  of  the 
relief  works  were  increasing,  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a 
relief  mdmlatd^r  for  the  Belgaum  sub-division  also.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Stewart,  O.S.,  was  relieved  of  his  ordinary  duties  as  an  assistant 
collector  from  December  1 876  till  the  end  of  the  famine,  and  was 
deputed  for  famine  duty.  Captain  Gr.  Coussmaker  remained  on 
special  famine  duty  from  the  8th  of  May  to  the  25th  of  November 
1877.  Mr.  A.  Dalzellyof  the  survey  department,  was  also  appointed 
temporarily  to  famine  duty  from  the  23rd  of  September  to  the  2nd 
of  December  1877.  Captain  Coussmaker  was  detached  for  duty  in 
Chikodi  and  Athni  and  Mr.  Dalzell  for  duty  in  Grokdk.  In  addition 
to  these  officers,  from  February  1877  to  the  end  of  the  famine,  two 
sub-overseers  on  £-5  (Rs.  50)  a  month  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  civil  agency  relief  works.  The  mahalkari  of  Chdndgad  was 
also  appointed  on  famine  duty  to  help  the  relief  md,m]atdar  at  Gokak 
as  the  distress  in  that  sub-division  was  specially  severe.  Besides 
the  above  staff  of  officers  fifty-two  circle  inspectors  were  appointed, 
ten  for  Athni,  twelve  for  Gokak,  eighteen  for  Chikodi,  and  twelve 
for  Parasgad.  A  group  of  villages  was  placed  under  each  of  these 
inspectors.  Each  village  in  the  inspector's  beat  was  to  be  visited 
by-him  at  least  twice  a  week  to  see  that  the  village  officers  did 
their  relief  duty  properly. 

In  October  and  November  1876  the  certainty  of  a  failure  of 
crops  induced  the  holders  of  grain  to  hoard  their  stocks.  So 
closely  were  the  stocks  held  that  in  some  places  grain  was  most 
difficult  to  get.  The  local  stocks  were  not  very  large  and  the 
"holders  were  chiefly  husbandmen  and  a  few  local  dealers.  The 
people  who  believed  that  there  were  immense  stores  of  grain 
became  discontented  and  committed  many  acts  of  violence  and 
robbery.  "Very  inferior  grain  was  brought  to  market  and  sold  at 
very  high  prices.  The  better  sorts  of  grain  were  kept  back  until 
the  scarcity  increased.  At  this  stage  of  the  famine,  when  no  grain 
was  to  be  had,  the  Belgaum  municipality  brought  from  Vengurla 
£200  (Rs.  2000)  worth  of  grain  which  they  retailed  at  cost  price 
to  the  poorer  classes.  Municipal  sales  of  grain  lasted  only  about 
two  weeks.  Then  a  few  Belgaum,  Nipani,  and  Gokdk  merchants 
began  to  import  grain  from  Nagpur,  Sind,  and  parts  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  either  direct  or  through  Bombay  agents.  Many 
dealers  also  bought  grain  from  Bombay  merchants.  The  only 
Government  help  offered  to  grain  merchants  was  by  issuing 
money-orders  at  par  on  its  being  shown  that  the  order  was  to  pay 
for  grain.  To  the  grain-dealers  of  other  districts  every  facility  was 
ofEered  for  importing  by  stopping  the  levy  of  octroi  duties- on  grain. 
Special  police  arrangements  were  made  to  protect  the  main  roads 
and  on  several  roads  grass  was  stored.  With  these  encouragements 
large  quantities  of  grain  poured  in.  Bohords  and  cloth-merchants, 
whose  own  trade  was  at  a  stand,  joined  in  the  import.  The  grain  was 
brought  by  sea  through  Vengurla  to  Belgaum,  Gokak,  Saundatti,  and 
Khanapur,  and  througKChiplun  and  Raj^pur  to  Nipani,  Chikodi,  and 
Athni.  It  was  also  brought  in  smaller  quantities  from  Kd,rwar  by 
the  Kodra  and  Unshi passes  to  Belgaum,  and  was  sentfromBelgaum 
to  the  interior.      Every  effort  was  made  to  help  the  passage  of  grain 
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towards  Bijapnr  where  the  distress  was  severer  and  grain-  dearer 
than  in  Belgaum. 

Before  November  1876  the  ordinary  monthly  rate  of  cart-hire  was 
£2  18s.  (Rs.  29).  Dui'ing  the  fourteen  months  ending  Deceiniber 
1877  the  monthly  cart-rate  rose  from  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  in  February 
1877  to  £4  (Rs.40)  in  July  1877,  and  from  that  fell  to  £,%  16s. 
(Rs.  28)  in  November  and  December.^  About  the  middle  of  the 
famine  and  before  grass  stores  were  opened  so  many  cattle  died 
from  overwork  and  want  of  food  that  labourers  had  to  be  employed 
in  dragging  the  grain-carts  from  Vengurla. 

,  Of  the  number  of  people  who  left  the  district  during  the  famine 
no  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed.  It  is  known  that  from  the  west 
a  considerable  number  of  labourers  and  poor  husbandmen  went 
to  KAnara,  Goa,  Kolh^pur,'  and  other  places  in  search  of  work  and 
foodj  and  that  from  the  east  numbers  went  to  Haidaraba'd  and 
Bijdpur.  Compared  with  1872  the  1881  census  shows  a  fall  of 
80,900  in  population.  The  addition  of  the  normal  yearly  increase 
of  one  per  cent  during  the  remaining  seven  years  gives  147,000  as 
the  loss  of  population  caused  by  death  and  migration  in  1876  and 
1877. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1877,  when  famine  pressure  was  general  and 
severe,  a  numbering  of  relief  workers  showed  that  of  44,757 
labourers,  41,447  on  public  and  3280  on  civil  works,  28,447  belonged 
to  the  sub-divisions  Where  the  works  were  carried  on;  10,218 
belonged  to  different  sub-divisions  of  the  same  district ;  1721  were 
from  other  districts;  and  43'71  from  neighbouring  states.  As  regards 
their  occupation,  1309  were  manufacturers  or  craftsnien,  19,731 
were  holders  or  sub-holders  of  land.,  and  23,717  were  labourers. 

The  total  cost  of  the  famine  is  returned  at  £115,396 
(Rs.  11,53,960),  of  which'  about  £99,865  (Rs.  9,98,650)  were  spent 
on  public  and  civil  works  and  £15,531  (Rs.  1,55,310)  on  charitably 
relief.  Of  the  whole  amount  £106,126  (Rs.  10,61,260)  were  paid 
from  Imperial  and  £9270  (Rs.  92,700)  from  local  funds. 

Compared  with  those  of  the  pi-evious  year,  tho  crime  returns  of 
1877  showed  an  increase  of  1209  offences,  almost  all  of 'which  were 
due  to  the  pressure,  of  want  on  the  lower  classes.  Of  the  120.9 
offences,  848  were  thefts,  293  cattle  thefts,  nineteen  cases  of  mischief, 
fourteen  criminal  breaches  of  trust,  eleven  culpable  homicides,  twelve 
dacoities,  seven  house-trespasses,  three  robberies,  and  two  grievous 
hurts.  The  loss  of  farm  stock  during  the  famine  to  some  extent 
interfered  with  the  carrying  of  grain  and  in  a  marked  degree  hampered 
field  work.^  Many  landholders  who  had  lost  their  cattle  had  to  give 
up  their  land  and  a  large  amount  of  revenue  remained  outstanding. 
The  yearly  village  returns  show  a  fall  in  the  number  of  cattle  from 
432,634  in  July  1876  to  320,267  in  July  1878,  a  loss  of  112,367  head. 


^  The  details  are :  November  and  December  1876  £2  14«.  (Es.  27),  January  1877 
.£3  12s.  (Es.  36),  February  £2  lOs.  (Es.  25),  March  and  April  £2  18s,  (Es.  29), 
May  £3  4g.  (Es.  32),  June  £3  12«.  (Rs.  36),  July  £A  (Es.  40),  August  £3  6s. 
(Es.  33),  September  and  October  £3  2«.  (E«.  31),  November  and  December  £2  16«. 
(Bs.  28). 
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This  loss  was  not  so  serious  as  the  numbers  suggest.  The  majority 
of  the  animals  which  perished  were  maimed  or  diseased  bullocks 
or  cows  which  had  ceased  to  give  milk.  Still  the  working  and 
rent-paying  power  of  the  district  was  a  good  deal  affected.  The 
tillage  area  fell  from  946,203  acres  in  1875-76  to.  651,325  in 
1876-77,  in  1877-78  it  rose  again  to  868,632  acres,  and  in  1878-79 
to  838,020  acres.  In  1876^77  the  revenue  for  collection  was 
£126.473  (Rs.  12,64,730)  of  which  £114,178  (Rs.  11,41,780)  were 
collected  in  the  year.  In  1877-78  the  amount  for  collection  was 
£126,679  (Rs.  12,66,970),  of  which  £122,978  (Rs.  12,29,780)  were 
collected  in  the  year.  Of  the  balance  of  £15,996  (Rs.  1,59,960) 
£13,632  (Rs.  1,36,320)  were  collected  in  subsequent  years  and  £2168 
(Rs.  21,630)  were  remitted.  , 

In  October  1878,  rats,  of  which  there  are  no  less- than  ten  local 
varieties,  swarmed  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sub-divisions  of  Gokd,k, 
Athni,  and  Parasgad,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  Chikodi,  Of  the 
ten  varieties  of  which  some  details  are  given  in  the  Production 
Chapter  the  most  destructive  to  crops  was  the  large-eared  field- 
rat,  Grolunda  mettada.  In  June  and  July  1879,  though  not  in 
such  swarms  as  in  some  of  the  Deccan  districts,  rata  were  again 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  district.  They 
did  much  damage  by  scratching  out  and  eating  the  seed  grain. 
Some  fields  had  to  be  thrice  sown.  .  In  July  1879,  Government  offered 
a  reward  of  2s.  (Re.  1)  for  every  hundred  rats  killed,  and  the  district 
officers  were  urged  to  rouse  all  classes  to  bestir  themselves  to  help 
in  ridding  the  country  of  the  plague  of  rats.  The  bulk  of  the 
husbandmen  from  their  dislike  to  take  life  were  of  little  service. 
Low-caste  Hindus  and  Musalmdns,  though  willing  to  help,  were  too 
ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the  rats  to  be  of  much. service.  The  Vadars 
proved  excellent  rat-catchers  digging  the  burrows  and  killing  the 
rats  in  large  numbers.  Between  August  and  October  about  135,000 
rats  were  destroyed  and  £135  (Rs.  1,350)  spent  in  rewards.  Before' 
a  reward  was  paid  the  rats  had  to  be  produced  at  a  Government 
treasury,  where  the  tails  were  cut  off.  The  reward  was  paid  to  the 
.■  rat-catcher  and  the  tail-less  bodies  were  returned  to  him  to  be 
eaten.  Rewards  were  continued  till  the  15th  of  October  1879. 
Though  the  employment  of  rat-catchers  to  destroy  the  rats  probably 
saved  the  crops  from  considerable  loss,  the  disappearance  of  the 
rats  was  not  Solely  or  even  chiefly  due  to  the  skill  of  the  Vadars. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  large  numbers  of  rats  were  killed  by 
very  heavy  rain  and  afterwards  by  cold,  "^fhe  bodies  of  many  rata 
were  also  covered  with  a  red  tick  which  was  believed  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  death.  By  the  end  of  December  1879  the  rats  had 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

CAPITAL. 

Undee  the  heads  of  Traders  and  Capitalists  the  1882-83  license 
tax  returns  show  1801  persons  assessed  on  yearly  incomes  of  £50 
and  upwards.  Of  this  number,  865  had  £50,  316  from  £50  to  £75, 
195  from  £75  to  £100,  seyenty  from  £100  to  £125,  110  from  £125 
to  £150,  ninety-nine  from  £150  to  £200,  sixty  from  £200  to  £300, 
thirty  from  £300  to  £400,  thirty-four  from  £400  to  £500,- thirteen 
from  £500  to  £750,  and  five  from  £750  to,  £1000.i  Of  these  1801 
capitalists  and  traders  1295  were  moneylenders,  239  were  traders, 
and  forty-nine  were  brokers. 

2  Before  Belgaum  became  a  military  station  (about  1818)  ordinary 
business  was  carried  on  either  by  the  Shd,hd.pur  or  by  the  Shatnbhu 
rupee  which  was  coined  at  Vddi  in  the  South  Konkan.  The 
Shdhapur  rupee  was  a'  sound  coin  with  a  certain  and'  uniform 
proportion  of  silver  and  alloy.  The  Shambhu  i-upfee,  which  weighed 
about  173  grains  Troy  and  was  worth  Is.  8d.  (13|  as.),  was  less 
certain  and  uniform  in  its  proportion  of  silver  and  alloy  and  was 
rated  at  four  or  five  per  cent  below  the  Shd,hapur  rupee.  In  1822 
these  were  the  only  coins  used  by  villagers.  The  establishment  of 
the  Division  Pay  Office  at  Belgaum,  and  the  necessity  of  supplying 
from  the  Ceded  Districts  in  Madras  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  civil  and  military  establishments,- brought  into  use  numerous 
other  coins.^  Of  these  the  Company's  Madras  rupee  was  worth 
eleven  per  cent  and  the  Bagalkot  rupee  was  worth  two  per  cent 
more  than  the  Shahapur  coin;  on  the  other  hand  the  rupee 
from  Chandor  in  NAsik  was  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  the  Hukeri 
current  in  Kolhapur  was  nine  per  cent,  and  the  Haidarabad,  Udvani, 
and  Govind  Bakshi  rupees  were  twelve  per  cent  below  the  Shdhaptir 
rupee.*  All  of  these  coins  were  freely  used  by  the  shopkeepers  in 
their  daily  dealings.  Among  them,  from  its  intrinsic  worth,  the 
Company's  rupee  bore  a  high  price,  and  it  was  sent  in  large 
numbers  as  bullion  to  the  Shdhapur  mint.     In  1822  the  only  copper 


'  Since  1879  incomes  under  £50  have  been  free  from  the  license  tax.  The  1878 
license  tax  returns  showed  33,810  persons  with  yearly  incomes  of  £10  to  £50,  7838 
with  £10  to  £15,  3462  with  £15  to  £25,  1714  with  £25  to  £35,  and  796  With  £35  to 
£50. 

"  Marshall's  Statistical  Eeports,  Bomfcay  1822,  21,  49-50,  55  -  56. 

2  In  March  1820  the  Belgaum  troops  were  paid  in  no  less  than  ^twenty-one  different 
sorts  of  money.  Many  of  these  coins  were  unknown  to  the  petty  dealers  in  the 
market  aud  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  moneydealers  who  made  large  profits 
on  the  transaction.     Marshall's  Statistical  Reports,  49.  — 

*  In  1822  a  bill  was  not  procurable  on  Haidarabad  at  a,  better  rate  'than  100 
ShAhdpur  for  106  UdvAni,  the  difference  of  six  per  cent  being  regarded  as  the  carriage 
and  insurance  of  the  cash  to  Haidarabad.    Marshall's  Statistical  Eeports,  55. 
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coin  in   circulation  was  the   8hdhu  Paisa,   apparently   coined   at        Chapter  V. 
Sdtdra  by  Shdhu  (1708-1750)  tlie  grandson  of  Shivdji.     In  1822  it  Ca^al 

weighed  about  154  grains  Troy  j  the  impression  was  generally  worn  ^  P  »a  f 

away.    At  present  (1884)  the  Imperial  rupee  is  the  standard  coin 
oyer  the  whole  district. 

Except  at  Shdhdpur  there  is  little  trade  in  hundis  or  exchange  Bills, 

bills.  _  In  the  towns  of  Athni,  Belgauin,  Gokdk,  Hongal^  Nandgad, 
Nipani,  Sankeshvar,  and  Saundatti  not  more  than  twenty  persona, 
Chieffy  Ling^yats  Brdhmans  and  a  few  M^rwdr-Vanis  Jains  and 
Musalmdna,  issue  exchange  bills.  In  Athni  these  bills  go  to 
£1000  (Rs.  10,000),  in  Belgaum  to  £250  (Rs.  2500),  in  Gokiik  to 
£500  (Es.  5000),  in  Hongal  and  Nandgad  to  £200  (Rs.  2000),  in 
Nipani  to  £300  (Rs.  3000),  in  Sankeshvar  to  £200  (Rs.  2000),  and 
m  Saundatti  to  £100  (Rs.  1000).  In  1822  the  Shahdpur  bankers 
were  merely  agents  for  the  bankers  of  New  Hubli  and  Miraj.  They 
did  not  grant  bills  on  towns  beyond  a  circle  of  about  a  hundred 
miles.  If  the  place  on  which  the  bill  was  required  was  one  of  the 
few  that  to  any  large  extent  dealt  direct  with  Shdhapur  the  price 
of  the  bill  was  nearly  the  market  rate  of  the  coin  of  the  same  place 
with  an  additional  half  or  one  per  cent  for  agency  charges.^  At 
present  (1883)  at  Sh^hd,pur  exchange  bills  to  the  amount  of  about 
£80,000  (Rs.  8,00,000)  a  year  are  issued  on  Bombay,  Ohiplun, 
Gadag,  Madras,  Nipdni,  Poena,  Satdra,  and  Vengurla.  These 
exchange  bills  are  generally  discounted  at  one-fourth  "to  one  and  a 
half  per  cent.  In  March,  April,  and  May,  when  traders  lay  in 
stock  for  the  rainy  season,  the  rate  of  discount  rises  to  three  per 
cent. 

The  classes  who  save  are  Government  servants,  pleaders,   money-  Savings.   . 

lenders,  and  large  traders  and  shopkeepers,  chiefly  Brdhmans,. 
Lingayats,  and  a  few  Gujarat  and  MArwdr  Yd,nis.  The  land 
proprietors  or  indmddrs  are  improvident.  They  keep  establishments 
which  they  are  unable  to  support,  and  spend  sums  which  they  can 
ill  afford  on  caste  dinners  and  in  holding  marriages  and  other  cere- 
monies. _  The  agricultural  classes  as  a  rule  are  badly  off,  their 
holdings  being  generally  too  small  to  enable  them  to  save  any 
considerable  sums.  The  few  husbandmen  who  save  generally  spend 
their  savings  in  improving  their  land.  Craftsmen,  especially  town 
craftsmen^  are  better  off.  If  they  do  not  save  much,  they  are  at 
least  freer  from  debt  than  most  of  the  other  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Except  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  Europeans  servants 
do  not  save. 

Before  1876,  when  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  amount  any 
one  person  might  invest  in  them,  moneylenders  put  large  sums  iii 
the  Savings  Banks.     Since  1876^  when  the  amount  which  any  one 

^  Such  a  bill  was  the  conveyance  of  a  real  mercantile  balance  and  the  trade  of 
lubli  and  Miraj  afforded  such  bills  to  a  much  greater  extent  both  as  to  the  field 
aid  the  amount  than  the  limited  transactions  of  ShAhdpur.  The  bill  transactions 
iven  of  the  ShAhilpur  bankers  were  on  no  very  large  scale.  If  they  drew  largely  they 
fere  frequently  obliged  to  make  real  remittances  of  specie  to  answer  their  own  bills, 
a  which  case  the  exchange  rate  vi:sa  very  ne'ai?ly  the  actual  cost  of  sending  the  specie. 
Marshall's  Statistical  Reports,  35. 
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person  might  lodge  was  limited  to  £300  (Rs.  3000),  tlie  Govern- 
ment Savings  Banks  are  used  mostly  by  Government  servants  and 
pleaders,  sometimes  by  moneylenders  and  shopkeepers,  and  rarely 
by  husbandmen.  In  1882  the  investments  in  Savings  Banks 
amounted  to  £9067  (Es.  90,670).  In  1882,  £16,260  (Rs.  1,62,600) 
were  invested  in  Government  promissory  notes.  The  whole  amount 
was  held  by  twenty-seven  investors,  £5850  (Rs.  58,530)  being  held 
by  three  moneylenders,  £5500  (Rs.  55,000)  by  six  land-proprietors^ 
£2330  (Es.  23,300)  by  eight  Government  servants,  £1650  (Es. 
16,500)  by  five  wives  and  widows  of  Government  servants,  £500 
(Rs.  5000)  by  two  shopkeepers,  and  £430  (Rs.  4300)  by  three 
Government  pensioners. 

Except  by  moneylenders  little  or  no  capita;l  is  invested  in  land 
or  in  honse-b\iilding.  Land  is  bought  neither  by  Government 
servants  nor  by  pleaders,  but  it  is  often  taken  in  mortgage  by 
moneylenders,  and  of  late  years  much  has  passed  into  their  hands. 
Moneylenders  seldom  invest  money  in  improving  their  land.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  the  price  and  the  rent  of  land  have  greatly  risen. 
Garden  land  fetches  £10  to  £30  (Rs.  100-300)  the  acre,  rice  land 
£2  to  £10  (Es.  20  - 100),  and  dry-crop  land  £1  to  £1 10s.  (Es.  10  - 15), 
As  a  rale  moneylenders  do  not  themselves  till  the  land  which  is 
mortgaged  to  theni.  They  rent  it  generally  to  the  former  holder  at 
three  or  four  times  the  assessment,  or  they  take  half  of  the  produce 
and  from  their  share  pay  the  Government  assessment.  The'  tenant 
or  under-holder  usually  pays  his  rent  in  kind. 

In  rural  Belgaum  investment  in  house-buii^ing  is  unknown. 
New  houses  are  almost  always  built  by  persons  who  mean  to  live  in 
them.  In  small  villages  houses  are  often  let  rent-free  on  condition 
that  the  tenants  keep  them  in  repair.  In  large  villages  house-rent 
varies  from  10s.  to  £4  (Es.  5-40)  a  year,  and  in  towns  from  £1  4«. 
to  £10  (Es.  12-100).  Even  in  the  city  of  Belgaum  there  is  httle 
house-building.  The  houses  built  for  Europeans,  if  not  occupied, 
are  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  and  no  new  houses  have  lately 
been  built.  The  houses  held  by  Europeans  pay  monthly  rents 
varying  from  £1  to  £8  (Es.  10-80),  and  the  houses  in  the  native 
town  of  Belgaum  yield  monthly  rents  of  4s,  to  16s.  (Es.  2-8).  The 
few  new  houses  generally  belong  to  moneylenders.  These  are 
better  built  and  better  placed  than  those  built  thirty  years  ago,  both 
air  and  light  are  more  freely  admitted.  As  land,  timber,  and 
labour  are  dearer,  the  cost  of  house-building  is  much  greater  than  it 
formerly  was. 

With  all  classes  ornaments  are  the  favourite  form  of  investment. 
Those  who  can  afford  it,  almost  always  spend  part  of  their  savings 
in  buying  ornaments  whose  workmanship  varies  with  the  rank 
and  position  of  the  wearer.  The  lowest  classes  have  silver  bangles 
and  bracelets  with  an  occasional  gold  necklace  or  tiJca  and  as  a 
hair  ornament  a  gold  plate  laid  on  brass.  Many  of  the  richer  classes 
have  gold  earrings  and  necklaces,  in  many  cases  set  with  stones, 
and  hair  ornaments  of  solid  gold. 

In  Belgaum  shopkeeping  and  moneylending  go  hand  in  hand. 
The   trader  who  finds  it  difficult  to  develop  his  business   invests 
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ilia  profits     in  moneylending.     Of  all  investments  moneylending 
is   considered  the   most  profitable.      Of  £3822   (Rs.  38,220),  the 
total  amount  collected  under  the  license  tax  in   1882-83,  £2942 
(Rs.  29,420),  or  about  seventy-five   per  cent,   were  collected  from 
1295  moneylenders  who   had  yearly  incomes  of  £50  (Rs.  500)  and 
upwards.     About  forty  per  cent   of  the  moneylenders  are  found  in 
large   towns   and  sixty   per  cent  in  villages.     The  chief  money- 
lenders, both  in  towns  and  in  villages,  are  Lingdyat  or  Karnatak 
V^nis,  Brahmans,  and  a  few  Jains,  Marathds,  and   Musalmdns.     Of 
Mdrwdr    and    Gujarat   Vdnis    and    Outch  Bhdtias,  who  are  gene- 
rally both  traders  and  moneylenders,  there  are  not  more  than  300. 
Of  these  about  thirty  are  found  in  Belgaum,  200  in  Chikodi,  and  the 
rest  in  Parasgad,  Gokak,  and  Athni.     The  Bhdtias  are  a  very  small 
body.     The  Gujarat  and  MSrw^r  VAnia    are  s^id  to  have   come  to 
the  district  about  eighty  years  ago  and  they  have  since  slowly  but 
steadily  increased  in  number  and  wealth.     Still  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  cause  any  serious   interference  with  the  moneylending  of  ■ 
the  local  Lingdyats  and  Brdhmans.     Few  Gujardt  or  Marwar  Vanis 
have  permanently  settled  in  the  district ;   most  of  them,  go  home 
for  their   marriages  and  other  religious  ceremonies.      As  creditors 
the  outside  Vanis   are   considered  harsher  and  more  unscrupulous 
than  the  local   lenders.     A  poor  man   seldom  escapes  if  he  falls 
into   a   Marwari's   clutches.     The    Lingayats   and  Brahmans   who 
form  the  balk   of  the  moneylending  class  have  comparatively  a 
good  name.      Besides    these   professional   moneylenders  pleaders 
sometimes  lend  money  to  a  small  extent.     Village  headmen  and 
Narvekar  husbandmen  also  often  lend  money,  usually  small  sums, 
but  sometimes  as  much  as  £20  to  £50  (Rs.  200  -500)  to  the  people 
of  their  own  village.     They  have  a  better  name  than  professional 
moneylenders,  being  more  tolerant  of  delay  in  paying  and  showing 
more    regard    to     their     debtors^     circumstances.      Besides    the 
moneylenders  of  Belgaimi,  in  the  SAngli  town  of  Shdh^pur  about 
a  mile   south   of   Belgaum,  there    are  thirty    moneylenders,    250 
traders,  and  320  weavers.     Of  all  the  towns  within  Belgaum  limits 
Shdhapur   is   the  foremost  in  wealth  and  has  the   best  trade   in 
cloth,  pearls,  and  jewelry.      Many  of  its.  moneylenders  and  traders 
carry  on  business  both  in  Shahapur  and  in  Belgaum,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  district   moneylending  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Shahd,pur 
moneylenders.      They  lend  larger  sums  than  other  Belgaum  money- 
lenders generally  to  persons  of  known  credit  and  at  less  than  the 
usual- rate  of  interest.     Rural  traders  and  moneylenders   sometimes 
borrow  from  the   Shahapur  bankers.     They  are  the  only  men  of 
capital  in  the  district  whose  credit  is  so  good  that  people  think  it 
safe  to  lodge  their  savings  in  their  hands.      On  sums  lodged  with 
them  the  Shdhdpur  moneylenders  generally  grant  yearly  interest  at 
one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent.     Village  moneylenders  generally  lend 
at  small  sums,  seldom  more  than  £50  (Rs.  500).  Town_ moneylenders 
lend  larger  sums  on   safer  security  and  at  lower  interest.     The 
commonest  forms  of  security  are  a  mortgage,  pledge,  or  bill  of  sale 
of  any  property   the  borrower  may  own.     Iiand,  and  sometimes 
houses,  trees,  cattle,  and  standing  crops,  are  taken  in  mortgage,  and 
ornaments  and  sometimes  stock  in  trade  are  pledged.     With  people 
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of  good  credit  a  simple  bond  or  a  bond  with  a  surety  is  a  sufficient 
security  for  a  loan.  Of  moneylenders  the  people  Say, '  They  save  us 
and  they  ruin  us.'  They  save  the  husbandman  by  advancing  him, 
money  and  grain  when  his  crop  has.  failed,  or  when  his  store  is 
exhausted  and  the  new  crop  is  not  ripe  j  they  ruin  the  husband* 
man  by  the  burden  of  heavy  and  compound  interest,  a  burden  from 
which  he  can  seldom  set  himself  free. 

Marwar  and  Gujarat  Vd,nis  and  Bhdtias  keep  ledgers  or  hirdas 
and  day-books  or  hhatdvnis  in  which  balances  are  made  up  daily, 
weekly,  or  fortnightly.  Other  moneylenders  keep  only  rough  books 
called  botakhdtds  and  bonds.^  When  a  husbandman  is  embarrassed 
his  different  creditors  do  not  combine  to  share  his  property.  Each 
works  for  himself,  tries  to  realise  what  he  can,  and  never  writes 
off  an  amount  as  a  bad  debt.  The  only  exception  is  that  in  some 
cases  creditors,  gaining  nothing  by  keeping  a  debtor  in  prison, 
let  him  out  and  allow  their  claim  to  become  tiine-barred.  A 
debtor  has  generally  current  dealings  with  one  creditor.  The 
growing  crop  is  generally  pledged  to  this  creditor,  who  often  has  it 
attached  and  sold  in  execution  of  his  decree.  In  no  case  is  the 
power  of  the  creditor  independent  of  the  civil  court.  The  civil 
court  is  the  last  resort  of  all  moneylenders  except  those  who 
advance  only  on  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  are  never  forced  to 
go  to  court.  The  moneylender  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  what, 
payments  he  can  extract  from  his  debtor  under  fear  that  the  decree 
will  be  put  into  execution.  Before  putting  the  decree  into  execution 
the  creditor  waits  for,  some  time  to  induce  his-  debtor  to  come  to 
terms.  As  a  last  resource  he  throws  the  debtor  in  jail  or  he  sells 
the  debtor's  property.  The  immoveable  property,  which  is  generally 
previously  mortgaged  or  otherwise  encumbered,  when  put  to  sale 
seldom  fetches  a  good  .  price.  The  indebtedness  of  the  poorer 
cultivators  almost  never  leads  to  agrarian  crime. 

Except  among  Mdrwdr  and  Gujarat  Vdnis  who  use  the  Samvat 
year  beginning  from  KdrtiJc  or  November,  the  Shale  year  begin- 
ning from  Ghaitra  or  March- April  is  in  general  use.^  As  interest 
is  chargedi-monthly  and  not  yearly,  an  extra  sum  is  levied  when 
an  additional  or  intercalary  month  occurs.  The  rate  of  interest 
depends  partly  on  the  credit  of  the  borrower  and  partly  on  the 
amount -borrowed.  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  of  good  credit  the 
yearly  rate  of  interest  for  sums  between  £50  and  £100  (Bs.  500-1000) 
is  eight  to  twelve  per  cent  and  for  sums  of  more  than  £100  (Rs.  1000) 
lent  to  bankers  six  to  nine  per  cent.  One  case  is  mentioned  in 
which  one  moneylender  borrowed  from  another,  at  different  timesj 
sum?  amounting  to  as  much  as  £2200  (Rs.  22,000)  at  a  yearly 
interest  of  five  and  a  quarter  per  cent.  For  large  traders  with 
good  credit  the  rate  of  interest  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  per 
cent;  for  small  traders  and  craftsmen  it  varies  from'  twelv&  tp 
twenty-four  per  cent ;  and  for  husbandmen  and  labourers  it  varies 
froin  eighteen  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent.    The  interest 


1  The  hotdhhdta,'  is  never  produced  in  court  and  its  existence  is  denied. 
5  The  Samvat  era  begins  with  B.C.  66,  the  Shak  era  with  a.p.  78. 
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charged  when  property  is  mortgaged  varies  from  six  to  twelve  per 
cent  when  ornaments  are  pledged,  and  from  nine  to  twenty-four  per 
cent  when  land  is  pledged.  During  the  last  thirty  years  there  has 
been  no  considerable  change  in  the  rate  of  interest. 

Almost   all  classes  borrow  to  meet  wedding  and  other  special 
charges.     Of  all  borrowers  husbandmen  are  the  worst  ofE ;  "traders 
and  craftsmen  have  better  credit,  and  labourers  have  so  little  credit 
that  they  cannot  sink  deep  into  debt.     Large  traders,  who  sometimes 
borrow    to   meet  special  expenses  or  to  face  some   mercantile  loss, 
can  raise  money  at  eight  to  twelve  per  cent  on  bonds  with  or  without 
security^     To  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  for  the  rainy  season  small 
traders  generally  raise  loans  in  April  and  May  at  twelve  per  cent  and 
more  by  pledging  their  goods.     In  the  larger  towns  the  craftsmen 
are  fairly  free,  from  debt.    Weavers  often  borrow  to  meet  their  daily 
expenses,  but  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  carpenters,  masons,  potters, 
and  shoemakers  are  seldom  in  want  of  funds.     Their  credit  is  fair. 
To  meet  wedding  and  other  special  expenses  the  town  craftsman  can 
raise  a  loan  from  professional  moneylenders  at   twelve  to  twenty- 
four  per    centj   and  the   village  craftsman,  who  is   sometimes   a 
husbandman  as  well  as  a  craftsman,  at   eighteen  to  twenty -four  per 
cent.     During  the  rains,  when  their  services  are  in  little  demand, 
craftsmen  have  sometimes  to  borrow  to   meet  their  daily  expenses. 
Of  husbandmen  about  one-fourth  are  well-to-do  and  free  from  debt. 
The  rest  except  the  poorest  are  able  to  live  comfortably  without  the 
help  of  moneylenders  in  an  ordinary  year,  but,  on  account  of  their 
small  holdings,  they  are  forced  to  incur  debts  in  times  of  unusual 
scarcity  and  on   occasions   of  marriages    and  other   family   ev«nts. 
During  the  rains  the  poorer  husbandmen  have  sometimes  to  seek 
advances  of  grain  either  for  food  or  for  seed  from  the  richer  land- 
holders or  from  moneylenders  who  generally  store  grain  in  pits.    An 
advance  of  grain  is  generally  paid  in  kind  at  harvest  time   with   an 
addition  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  quantity  advanced.     Hus- 
bandmen often,  raise  loans  to  supply  the  loss  of  cattle,  to  build  a  new 
house,  to  pay  wedding  and  other  special  expenses  and,  during  years  of 
scarcity  and  bad  crops,  to  buy  food  and  seed  for  the  next  year's  crops 
and  to  pay  the  Government  assessment.     If  his  land  is  unburdened 
a  husbandman  can  easily   raise  £5   (Rs.   50).     But,   even  among 
husbandmen  whose  credit  is  good,  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent 
can  raise  a  loan  of  over  £8  (Rs.  80)  without  mortgaging  land,  house, 
or  other  property.     The  credit  of  a  large  portion  of  the  husbandmen 
is  poor  and  they  have    to  pay  extremely    heavy  interest.     For 
husbandmen  with  fair  credit  the  yearly  rate  of  interest  varies  from 
eighteen  to    twenty-four    per    cent  on  the    security  of    land   or 
house  property,  from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent  on  the  security  of 
ornaments,  and  from   twenty-four  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per 
cent  on  personal  security.     For  husbandmen  with  little  or  no  credit 
the  rate  of  interest  is  invariably  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent. 
When  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  is   bfetween  twenty-four  and 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  if  the  principal  and  intisrest  are 
paid  in  time,  the  moneylender  sometimes  remits  part  of  the  interest 
on  closing  the  account.     During  the    1876-77    famine,  Belgaum, 
-  specially  Athni  Parasgad  and  Sampgaon,  suffered  severely.    The 
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Chapter  V.        famine  greatly  reduced  the  husbandman's  credit.     Want  of  money 
Capital.  rather  than  any  growth  of  thrift   or  forethought,   has   led  mosi 

husbandmen  to  reduce  their  marriage  expenses  by  one-third .  Ai 
the  same  time  there  seems  to  be  some  increase  of  forethought,  as 
since  the  famine  the  practice  of  storing  grain  in  pits  is  commonei 
than  it  was.  During  the  six  years  ending  1882  borrowing  is  saic 
to  have  become  more  general  among  the  husbandmen  than  it  was 
before  the  famine.  The  chief  causes  are  the  famine  of  1876  and 
1877,  and  the  scanty  and  irregular  rainfall  and  consequent-  bad 
seasons  between  1878  and  1881. 
Land  Transfers.  ^  good  deal  of  land  changes  hands  in  one  of  three  ways,  from  the 

failure  of  the  holder  to  pay  the  assessment,  under  the  orders  of  th« 
civil  courts,  and  by  voluntary  sale  or  mortgage.  Oases  of  land  being 
given  up  by  its  holder  or  sold  by  Grovernnjent  on  account  of  the 
holder's  failure  to  pay  rent  are  not  common.  If  the  land  is  -wortli 
keeping,  the  holder,  if  in  difflculty,  usually  prefers  to  borrow  to  paj 
the  assessment  rather  than  lose  his  land.  During  the  three  years 
ending  1882  the  sales  of  land  under  the  orders  of  the  civil  courl 
averaged  fifty-six.  Land  which  is  sold  under  the  orders  of  the  civil 
courts  is  generally  of  poor  or  middle  quality  ;  it  is  mostly  bought  bj 
Lingdyat  and  Brahman  moneylenders.  Land  is  seldom  transferred 
by  voluntary  sale.  Unless  it  is  very  poor,  landholders  do  theii 
utmost  to  keep  the  land  in  their  own  cultivation  even  if  they  are 
forced  to  part  vrith  the  ownership  to  moneylenders.  The  usual 
forms  of  land  iportgage  are  piortgages  with  or  without  possession, 
In  the  beginning  most  husbandmen  who  till  their  own  lands 
raise  loans  by  mortgaging  land  without  possession.  The  rate  oi 
interest  demanded  in  such  cases  generally  ranges  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  per  cent.  So  high  a  rate  of  interest  leaves  little  chance 
of  clearing  the  debt.  Part  of  the  interest  remains  unpaid  and 
the  gathered  interest  gradually  increases  the  principal  until  principal 
and  interest  together  equal  the  value  of  the  land  mortgaged.  The 
moneylender  then  practically  takes  possession  of  the  land,  though 
he  seldom  appeals  to  the  civil  court  to  have  his  possession  legallj 
recognized.  The  fear  of  losing  his  land  usually "  induces  the 
husbandman  to  continue  tilling  on  almost  any  terms  the  moneylender 
may  lay  down.  In  this  way  land  which  is  once  mortgaged  without 
possession  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  moneylender  as  completely  as 
if  it  was  mortgaged  with  possession.  When  land  is  mortgaged  tc 
a  moneylender  with  possession,  though  it  stands  in  the  name  of  the 
husbandman  and  though  he  may  continue  to  till  it,  the  land  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  leader  and  the  husbandman's  ownership  is  nominal, 
Cases  of  mortgage  with  possession  are  common.  One-fourth  and 
sometimes  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce  is  paid-  as  the 
interest  of  the  mortgage,  but  one-fourth  is  seldom  enough  to  meet  the 
amount  due  under  interest,  so  that  the  husbandman  becomes  more 
and  more  involved  and  his  chance  of  recovering  his  land  continues 
to  grow~  smaller. 

Labour  Mortgage.  Brahmans  Jains  and  Lingdyats  sometimes,  and  workmen  and 
husbandmen,  chiefly  shepherds  Mhdrs  and  Mdngs,  often  raise 
money  by  mortgaging  their  labour  for  a  term  of  years.     The  rate  at 
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which  the  pledger's  servioe  is  valued  depends  on  -his  need,  his 
credit,  and  his  power  of  work.  Brdhmans,  Lingayats,  and  others 
belonging  to  the  higher  classes  pledge  their  labour  either  as  writers^ 
accountants,  or  clerks  j  workmen  and  husbandmen  pledge  their 
labour  generally  as  house  or  field  workers.  Formerly  the  practice 
of  raising  loans  by  labour-mortgages  was  common  among  labourers. 
Of  late,  as  work  has  been  fairly  "plentiful  and  wages  regular,  the 
practice  of  workmen  mortgaging  their  labour  has  become  less  common. 
The  labour-mbrtgage  bond  is  always  written  on  stamped  paper. 
The  bond  generally  provides  that  the  workman  who  pledges  hi9 
labour  shall  be  supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  usually  two  waist- 
cloths,  a  blanket,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  a  year.  The  bond  also  lays  down 
the  condition  that,  in  default  of  service,  the  debt  or  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  debt  shall  be  paid  or  interest  be  charged  at  twelve 
to  thirty-six  per  cent  for  the  time  for  which  the  debt  shall  remain 
unpaid.  The  relations  of  the  labour-mortgager  and  mortgagee 
are  the  same  as  those  of  master  and  servant,  the  chief  difference 
between  a  free  and  a  pledged  labourer  being  that  the  free  labourer 
receives  daily  wages,  while  until  his  debt  is  paid  the  pledged  labourer 
enjoys  less  freedom  and  receives  only  food  and  clothing.^ 

About  thirty  years  ago  (1853)  skilled  labourers,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, and  masons,  were  paid  6d.  (4  as.)  and  bricklayers  4|cZ.  (3  as.) 
a  day.  At  present  (1883)  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  masons  are 
paid  9d.  to  Is.  (6-8  as.)  and  bricklayers  6d.  to  9d.  (4 -6  as.)  a  day. 
These  wages  are  paid  in  cash,  either  weekly  or  daily.  The 
skilled  labourers  are  chiefly  Lingayats,  Mard,thas,  and  Musalmdns-. 
Even  during  the  rains,  when  little  is  going  on,  skilled  town  labourers 
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1  The  follawing  are  translations  of  two  Belgaum.  labour-bonds  ; 

[1].  I,  Venk^ji  EAmchandra,  having  received  from  you,  GopilrAo  Anna  DArale^a  loan 
of  rupees  100,  sign,  o£  my  owa  free  will,  the  following  agreement  for  service  in  liquid- 
ation of  my  debt.  I  will  live  in  your  house  for  the  next  two  years  and  do  whatever 
service  you  may  require,  field  labour,  dunning  debtors,  and  other  miscellaneous 
work.  I  will  claim  no  payment  in  cash  for  these  services,  but  you  should  supply 
me  with  a  blanket,  two  waistcloths  each  costing  a  rupee,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  In 
this  way  shall  my  debt  be  paid  by  my  service  for  a  period  of  two  years.  In 
case  I  fail  to  complete  the  term  of  my  service  I  agree  to  remain  subject  to  the  payment 
of  what  portion  of  my  debt  remains  after  deducting  an  amount  proportionate  to  the 
time  I  shall  have  served,  at  the  rate  of  rupees  four  a  month.  I  further  agree  to  pay 
such  sum  as  shall  remain  if .  I  do  not  complete  my  term  of  service,  in  a  lump  sum, 
and  in  case  that  sum  be  not  paid  at  once  I  bind  myself  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of 
three  rupees  per  cent  a  month  in  addition  to  the  principal.  My  bond  is  to  be  returned 
to  me  when  I  pay'oflf  the  debt  by  servioe  or  in  money.  This  agreement  is  given  of 
my  free  will  and  herein  I  will  not  fail. 

Date .  Name . 

[2],  I  have  borrowed  from  you  a  sum  of  rupees  one  hundred  for  my  own  necessities. 
By  way  of  paying  that  debt  I  agree  to  serve  you  in  tending  cattle  and  other  field 
labour.  I  bind  myself  hereby  to  serve  in  this  way  for  a  period  of  four  years  from 
the  date  of  this  bond  and  to  do  in  addition  to  the  above  service  any  similar  work 
that  you  may  impose  upon  me.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years  the  sum  borrowed  is  to 
be  considered  as  fully  paid  and  I  am  to  be  at  liberty  to  offer  my  services  to  any  other 
master.  During  the  four  years  I  will  not  cease  to  serve  you.  If  I  cease  to  serve  you 
before  the  end  of  the  four  years,  a  sum, proportionate  to  the  period  for  which  I  shall 
have  served,  shall  be  taken  from  the  original  amount  borrowed,  and  for  the  remaining 
amount  from  that  date  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  per  cent  a  month  shall  be  paid. 
The  further  conditions  are  that  you  shall  feed  me  twice  a  day  and  every  year  provide 
me  with  a  pair  of  waistcloths,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  handkerchief,  a  blanket,  and  fftro 
shirts.     Under  these  conditions  I  agree  to  serve  you. 

Date Name , 
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and  those  employed  by  the  Public  Works  Department  find- constant 
work  of  eight  to  ten.houi's  a  day.     Their  wives,  who  do  not  help 
them  in  their  '^oi-fc,  look  after  their  houses  and  sometimes  do  a 
little  spinning  and  weaving.     Their  condition  is  fail',  though  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  grain  takes  considerably  from  the  value  of  the  increase 
in  money  wages.     At  present  the  services  of  skilled  workmen  are 
in  good  demand,  chiefly  by  the  Public  Works  Department  and  by 
railway  contractors.     On  public  works  skilled  labourers  generally 
receive  high  daily  wages,    masons   lO^d.   to   Is.   6d.    (7-12  as.), 
carpenters  Qd.  to  1  s.  Qd.  (6-12  as.),  blacksmiths  9d.  to  Is.  Bd.  (6-10  as.), 
painters,  tailors,  and  shoemakers  Is.  (8  as.),  and  thatchers  9d.  (6  as.). 
Village  craftsmen  are  n  ot  nearly  so  well  off  as  town  craftsmen.    During 
the  rains  their  services  are  in  little  demand,  even  during  the  busy 
season  the  demand  is  not  always  enough  to  occupy  their  whole  time. 
They  generally  combine  tillage  with  their  special  calling.     Most 
village  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  who  are  usually  village  servants, 
supplement  their  daily  wages  by  receiving  at  harvest  time  a  grain 
allowance  or  aya  irom  husbandmen  whose  field  tools  they  repair. 
Of  unskilled    labourers,    who  are    mostly    Lingdyats,    Marathd.s,- 
Musalm^ns,  Mhdrs,  and  Mdngs,  town  labourers  are  generally  p&idin 
cash  and  field  labourers  in  grain.     The  daily  wages  of  town  labour- 
ers are  for  men  3d.  to  5^d.  (2-3.|  as.), for  women  l^d.  to  3c?.  (1-2  as.), 
and  for  children  |d.  to  l^d.  (^-1  anna).     Thirty  years  ago  the  wages 
of  unskilled  labour  were  about   two-thirds  of    the    present  rate. 
Labourers  who  find  work  in  the  city  of  Belgaum  and  on  public. 
Works  are    generally    better    off   than    the    rest   of    their    class. 
As  a  rule  town  labourers  have  little  work  during  the  rains.     The 
chief  employment  of  labourers,  especially  of  female  labourers,  ia 
carrying,  digging,  and  doing  thd  rougher  parts  of  house-building. 
On  market  days  they  earn  twice  o?  three  times  what  they  earn  on 
other  days.     At  harvest  time  town  labourers  occasionally  work  in 
the  fields,  when  they  are  mostly  paid  in  grajn.     Field  labourers  who 
'  are  paid  in  grain  get  daily  wages  of  4  pounds  to  10  pounds  (2-5 
shers)  of   grain   for   a   man,  3   pounds   to  ,4|  pounds  (1^-3  shers) 
for  a  woman,   and   1  pound  to  2  pounds   (^-1  sher)  for  a  child. 
They   work    six   to   nine   hours   a   day,   and    sometimes  by  doing 
night  work  earn  half  as  much  again  as  their  regular  day's  wages. 
Their  busiest  time  is  ploughing  and  sowing  in  May  and  June,  and 
weeding  reaping  and  thrashing  between  September  and  December. 
As  a  rule  field  workers  are  paid  daily  wages,  but  reaping  is  some- 
times paid  by  the  piece.  When  employed  in  house-building  or  in  dig- 
ging a  well,  labourers  sometimes  bind  themselves  for  a  fixed   sum 
or  a  fixed  quantity  of  grain  to  attend  daily  till  the  work  is  finished. 
During  the  harvest  months,  that  is  from  September  to  December,  when 
work  is  harder  and  wages  are  higher  than  at  other  times)  the  labourers 
often  save  enough  to  keep  them  in  fair  comfort  during  the  remaining 
eight  months  of  the  year.     For  the  five«  months  between  January 
and  May,  when  there  is  almost  no  field  work,   field  labourers  work 
in  large  towns,  picking  cotton  apd   getting  employment  in^  the 
carrying  trade  to  the  Kdnara,  Goa,  and  Eatnagiri  coast.. 

Yearly  price  details,  some  of  which  are  little  more  than  estimatep, 
are  available  for  the  fifty-nine  years  ending  1882.     During  these  fifty- 
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nine  years  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  or  jvdri,  which  is  the  staple        Chapter  \ 
grain  of  the  district,  varied  from  seventeen  pounds  in  1863  to  112  in  Ca'Mtal 

1849,  and  averaged  sixty-one  pounds.    Of  the  fifty-nine  years,  in  four 
the  price  was  below  100  pounds  the  rupee,  112  in  1849,  108  in  1851,  ^"<=^»- 

103  in  1832,  and  102  in  1850;  in  four  it  was  between  100  and 
ninety  pounds,  ninety-eight  in  1834,  ninety-seven  in  1829,  ninety- 
two  in  1844,  and  ninety-one  in  1831 ;  in  four  it  was  between  ninety 
and  eight  pounds,  ninety  in  1842,  eighty -five  in  1845, -and  eighty-one 
in  1830  and  1852 ;  in  eleven  it  was  between  eighty  and  seventy 
•  pounds,  seventy-nine  in  1836  1848  1853  and  1856,  seventy-eight 
in  1835  1843  and  1847,  seventy-six  in  1841,  seventy-five  in  1840, 
seventy -four  in  1854,  and  seventy-one  in  1839  ;  in  six  it  was  between 
seventy  and  sixty  pounds,  sixty-eight  in  1827  and  1837,  sixty-six 
in  1857,  sixty-three  in  1828,  and  sixty-two  in  1825  and  1855;  in 
nine  it.  was  between  sixty  and  fifty  pounds,  sixty  in  1824  and  1858,. 
fifty-nine  in  1838,  fifty-eight  in  1846  and  1859,  fifty-six  in  1881, 
fifty-three  in  1860,  and  fifty-two  in  1826  and  1882  ;  in  seven  it  was 
between  fifty  and  forty,  forty-seven  in  1833,  forty- five  in  1875,  forty- 
four  in  1868  1869  and  1874,  and  forty-three  in  1862  and  1871 ;  in 
six  it  was  between  forty  and  thirty  pounds,  forty  in  1867,  thirty -nine 
in  1861,  thirty-eight  in  1880,  thirty-six  in  1876,  thirty-three  in  1870„ 
and  thirty-two  in  1873 ;  and  in  eight  it  was  between  thirty  and, 
fifteen  pounds,  twenty-six  in  1872,  twenty-five  in  1879,  twenty-four 
in  1878,  twenty-one  in  1865,  twenty  in  1864  and  1877,  eighteen  in 
1866,  and  seventeen  in  1863.  Till  1857,  except  in  1826  1833- and. 
1838,  the  price  was  helow  sixty  pounds  the  rupee.  Since  1857  the 
price  has  never  been  below  sixty  pounds. 

The  fifty-nine  years  may  be  divided  into  nine  periods.  In  the 
five  years  ending  1828  the  price  varied  from  sixty-eight  in  1827 
to  fifty-two  in  1826  and  averaged  sixty-one  pounds.  Except  in 
1833  when  the  price  was  forty-seven  pounds  in  the  second  period 
of  eight  years  ending  1836,  the  price'  varied  from  108  in  1832  to 
.seventy-eight  in  1835,  and  averaged  eighty-four  pounds.  In  the 
third  period  of  the  five  years  ending  1841,  the  price  varied  from 
seventy-six  in  1841  to  fifty-nine  in  1838,  and  averaged  seventy 
pounds."  Except  in  1846  when  the  price  was  fifty-eight  pouUdSj 
in  the  fourth  period  of  twelve  years  ending  1853,  the  price  varied 
from  112  pounds  in  1849  to  seventy-eight  in  1843  and  1847,  and 
a,veraged  eighty-seven  pounds.  In  the  fifth  period  of  the  nine  years 
ending  1862  the  price  varied  from  seventy-nine  in  1856  to  thirty- 
nine  in  1861  and  averaged  fifty-nine  pounds.  In  the  sixth  period 
-of  the  four  years  ending  1.866  the  price-  varied  from  twenty-one 
pounds  in  1865  to  seventeen  iq  1863  and  averaged  nineteen 
pounds.  Except  in  1872  when  it  was  twenty-six  pounds,  the  price 
during  the  seventh  period  of  the  ten  years  ending  1876  varied  from 
forty-five  in  1875  to  thirty-two  in  1873  and  averaged  thirty-nine 
pounds.  In  the  eighth  period  of  the  three  years  ending  1879,  the 
prices  varied  from  twenty-five  in  1879  to  twenty  pounds  in  1877, 
and  averaged  twenty -three  pounds.  In  the  ninth  period  of  the  three 
years  ending  1 882  the  price  varied  from  fifty-six  in  1881  to  thirtyneigbt 
111  1880  and  avferaged  forty-nine  pounds  : 
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Precious  stones  and  pearls  are  not  sold  by  weight.  Their  price  is 
fixeji  by  their  size  and  quality  according  to  rules  which  are  known 
only  to  dealers  in  those  articles.  Gold  and  silver  are  bought  and 
sold  by  small  weights.  The  table  used  in  weighing  gold  and  silrer 
is  eight  gulugunjds  or  Abrus  seeds  one  mdsa,  and  twelve  mdsas  one 
tola.  One  tola  is  equal  to  180  Troy  grains.  The  tola  is  almost 
alwaysrepresehtedbythelmperial  rupee.  Silver  ornaments  are  almost 
always  weighed  against  rupees.  Copper,  brass,  tin,  lead,  iron^ 
and  grain  are  sold  by  shers  and  mans.  The  sJier  varies  from  twenty 
to  eighty  tolas.  The  eighty  foZas  sher  is  the  full  or  Government  shev- 
and  is  equal  to  two  English  pounds.  The  man  contains  forty  and 
occasionally  forty-one  shers.  Green  and  dry  grass  are  sold  in  small 
bundles  called  pendis  or  sivadus,  of  which  about  200  go  to  the  rupee. 
Lucern  grass,  which  is  in  great  demand-in,  the  BelgaHm,  caatonment. 
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is  sold  at  eigMy  to  ninety  pounds  the  rupee.  Rice  straw  is  usually 
sold  by  the  cart  and  millet  stalks  or  Jcarbi  by  the  cord  that  is  in 
bundles  containing  as  many  stalks  as  can  be  bound  in  a  rope  six  to 
eight  feet  long.  Cotton,  both  cleaned  and  uncleaned,  is  bought  and 
sold  on  the  basis  of  fifty-two  shers  to  the  man,  and  twenty  mans 
to  the  khandi.  Of  liqnidSj  milk  and  sesamum  castor  and  cocoanut  oil 
are  sold  by  a  capacity  measure  which  is  equal  to  twenty  rupees  in 
weight.  Fragrant  and  valuable  oils  are  sold  according  to  the  table 
of  weights  used  for  gold  and  silyer.  Salt  is  bought  wholesale 
according  to  the  standard  measure  called  pdili  which  is  equal  to 
four  shers  or  320  tolas.  It  is  sold  retail  by  the  standard  sher  of 
eighty  tolds.  The  pdili  is  made  of  iron  or  copper  and  is  cylindrical 
in  form.  Bamboos  are  sold  by  tale,  gravel  and  sand  by  the  cartload, 
and  cement  and  lime  by  ordinary  capacity  measures. 

Of  measures  of  length  the  hdth  or  cubit,  that  is  a  foot  and  a  half, 
is  the  unit  of  long  measure.  It  is  the  length  froin  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger  when  the  hand  is  open  to  the  point  of  the  elbow  joint, 
and  in  an  adult  averages  eighteen  inches.  Two  hdths  are  equal  to  one 
gaz,  vdr,  or  yard.  Nearly  all  soft  goods  are  sold  by  the  hdth  or  cubit. 
But  such  articles  as  chidis  or  women's  robes,  rumdls  or  headscarves, 
and  hhdns  or  bodicecloth,  are  sold  by  tale,  and  waistcloths  by  the 
pair ;  carpets  are  sold  according  to  their  size ;  masonry  is  either  con- 
tracted for  as  piece-work  or  at  a  fixed  rate  for  the  hundred  cubic  feet. 
Of  stones  large  stones  and  coping  stones  are  sold  by  cubic  contents  j 
paving  stones  and  stones  of  a  uniform  section,  only  surface  dressed, 
are  sold  by  surface  measurement  j  dressed  stones  are  sold  by  cubic  or 
surface  measurementj  and  stones  with  varying  sectional  areas  by  tale. 
Roadmetal  is  sold  by  the  cart-load.  Timber,  both  green  and  seasoned, 
is  sold  by  the  cubic  contents  according  to  English  measurement. 
The  land  measures  at  present  in  use  are  the  acre  and  the  guntha  ox 
one-fortieth,  of  an  acre.  The  people  do  not  use  the  division  into 
fortieths  but  apply  the  division  into  sixteenths  speaking  of  the  parts 
as  annds.  The  use  of  weights  of  known  form  is  now  to  a  certain 
extent  compulsory.  Still  in  outlying  villages  rude  lumps  of  lead  or 
iron  and  stones  and  pieces  of  broken  stone  and  earthenware  are 
sometimes  used  as  weights. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

TRADE. 

I.— COMMUNICATIONS. 

.In  1820  so  liable  were  almost  all  villages  to  be  cut  off  for  weeks 
together  by  swollen  streams  and  flooded  rivers  that  before  the  rains 
the  people  were  forced  to  lay  io  a  four  or  five  months'  sljore  of 
provisions.^  In  1826  Captain  Clunes  noticed  that  five  main  lines  of 
road  centred  at  Belgaum.^  Two  went  north  to  Poena,  one  went 
north-east  to  KaMgi  and  Sholapur,  one  went  south-east  to  Dharwdr, 
■and  one  went  west  to  Goa  and  Vengurla  in  Eatnagiri.  Of  the  two 
Belgaum-Poona  roads,  one,  after  passing  about  sixty  miles  through 
Kungarli,  Yamkanmardi,  Hukeri,  and  Chikodi,  left  the  district  at 
Gokarvadi  in  Chikodi.  It  then  crossed  Kolhdpur  and  Sd.tara  till 
it  reached  Poena  after  a  further  distance  of  about  150  miles.  The 
second  Belgaum-Poona  road  was  241  miles  long.  Of  the  whole 
length  seventy-eight  miles  lay  within  Belgaum,  passing  through 
Kalkumbe,  Marihal,  Konur,  Nagarmanoli,  Kerur,  aad  Sidapurhatti. 
It  left  the  district  at  Kagvdd  about  twenty-four  miles  west  of 
Athni,  and  beyond  Kagvad  passed  through  Tasgaon  and  Koregaon 
in  Satara  to  Poena.  From  this  second  Belgaum-Poona  road  two  lines 
branched,  one  to  the  north-west  the  other  to  the  north-east.  The 
north-west  branch  had  a  length  of  128  miles  of  which  about  eight  lay 
within  Belgaum  limits.  It  started  from  Siddpurhatti  about  ten  miles 
north-east  of  Athni,  and  reached  Karad  in  Sdtdra  through  Miraj, 
The  north-east  branch  had  a  length  of  191  miles,  of  which  about 
twenty-six  lay  within  Belgaum  litoits.  It  started  from  Konur  about 
eight  miles  north-west  of  Gokak  and  reached  Shol^pur  through 
Bijdpur.  The  Belgaum-Sholapur  road  in  the  north-east  for  the  first 
thirteen  miles  formed  part  of  the  Belgaum-Poona  road  which  left  the 
district  at  Kd,gvdd.  From  Marihal  the  road  passed  east  for  about 
twenty-five  miles  when  it  left  the  district  near  Manikeri.  It  then  for- 
about  thirty  miles  crossed  the  Mudhol  state  to  Kalddgi.  From 
KaMdgi  it  went  north  for  about  135  miles  through  Bijdpur  to 
Sholapur.  From  Guchan-Kurbet  on  this  line,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Gokak,  a  road  of  about  150  miles,  of  which  about  seventeen 
lay  within  Belgaum  limits,  branched  north  to  Sholapur  through 
Jamkhandi  and  Bij^pur.  The  Belgaum- Dhd,rwdr  road  of  about  fifty 
miles  formed  part  of  the  Belgaum-Bellari  road  and  the  Belgaum- 
Harihar  road.  From  Belgaum  a  road  ran  west  for  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  passiag  through  Sinoli^  TurakvAdi,  and  KdMnandigad, , 
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and  after  descending  the  Eanl  pass  reached  Kuddsi  in  Sdvantvddi. 
At  Kudasi  it  divided  in  two,  one  brancli  about  thirty  miles  long 
passing  north- west  to  Vengurla,  the  other  of  twenty  miles  passing 
south-west  to  Goa.     Few  if  any  of  these  roads  were  in  good  order. 

In  1829  the  roads  joining  the  district  with  the  coast  were 
described  as  wretched  tracts  unworthy  of  the  name  of  roads.'-  After 
1829  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years  little  seems  to  have  been  done  to 
improve  the  roads.  Early  in  1847  the  Collector,  Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarity, 
brought  to  notice  the  injury  which  the  cotton  trade  suffered 
from  want  of  roads  and  bridges.  In  1848,  Mr.  Townshend,  the 
Revenue  Commissioner,  urged  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
communications  with  the  coast.  The  badness  of  the  roads  added 
seventeen  to  twenty  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  carrying  Belgaum 
cotton  to  Bombay.^  In  the  same  year,  when  Government  made 
liberal  concessions  with  the  object  of  improving  Belgaum  cotton^ 
one  of  the  Members  of  Council,  the  late  Mr.  L.  R.  Reid,  urged 
the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  concessions  by  opening  either 
railways  or  roads  which  would  be  passable  at  all  seasons.  In 
1849,  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  urged  that  good  roads 
and  railways  should  be  made  from  the  cotton  districts  to  the  coast 
and  to  Bombay,  as  until  communications  were  improved  it  was 
impossible  to  establish  up-country  agencies.'  Lord  Falkland,  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  (1848-1853)  in  recording  the  Chamber's 
recommendations  recognized  the  importance  of  their  advice.  He 
regretted  that  funds  were  not  available  to  carry  out  the  improvements 
which  Government  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  Court  of  Directors 
expressed  the  hope  that  at  no  distant  period  they  would  be  able  to 
sanction  the  expenditure  needed  for  improved  communications. 
Shortly  after  this  the  Collector  again  urged  on  Government  the 
necessity  for  improving  the  roads.  But  want  of  funds  prevented 
Government  doing  anything  beyond  making  a  road  through  the 
Phonda  pass  to  Vijayadurg  in  Ratndgiri,  In  1850  the  Dharwdr- 
Belgaum  road  was  unfit  for  traffic  as  it  was  unbridged  and  as  the 
Malprabha  sometimes  rose  to  a  great  height.  During  the  rains 
carts  could  pass  the  river  only  at  intervals  sometimes  of  a  fortnight. 
When  the  river  was  fordable  the  carts  had  to  be  dragged  through 
the  stream  by  two  buUqcks  when  unloaded  and  by  four  to  six 
bullocks  when  loaded.  There  were  generally  about  a  dozen  men 
shoulder-deep  in  water  round  each  cart  helping  to  turn  the  wheels 
and  urging  the  frightened  bullocks.  The  height  of  the  wheels 
prevented  much  damage ;  still  in  some  cases  grain  was  considerably 
injured  by  the  water.*  Since  1864  the  local  funds  system  has  placed 
increased  means  for  constructing  and  improving  roads  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  and  Collector.  Communications  have  been 
greatly  improved.  During  the  1876-77  famine;  many  new  roads 
were  opened  and  many  old  roads  were  improved  as  relief  works, 

At  present  (1883),  of  forty-six  roads,  varying  from  a  few  furlongs 
to  seventy-eight  miles,  one  is  Imperial,  five  are  provincial,  and  forty 
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'  Walton's  Cotton,  8.        '  Walton's  Cotton,  164.        '  Walton's  Oottpn,  165. 
*  Mackay's  Western  India,  393. 
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Chapter  VI.       are  under  local  funds  management..   The  total  length  represented 
Trade  ^^  ^^^^^  roads  is  792  miles,  being  twenty-nine  of  Imperial,  266  of 

provincial,  and  497  of  local  funds  roads.     Yearly  repairs  cost  on  the 
Roads,  Imperial  roads  about  £800  (Es.  8000),  on  the  provincial  roads  a,bout 

£9300   (Es.  93,000),  and   on  the  local  funds  roads   about  £2650 
(Es,  25,500).     The  Imperial  roads  are  the  roads  in  the  cantonment 
of  Belgaum.     Of  the  five  provincial  roads  the  first  of  seventy-six 
miles  is  part  of  the  Ppoua-Harihar  trunk  road.     This  enters  the 
district  at  Kangoli  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Chikodi,  and 
passing  through  Nipani,  Sankeshvar,  Yamkanmardi,  Kd.kti,  Belgaum, 
Bdgevadi,  and  Kittur,  leaves  the  district  about  four  miles  south-east 
of  Kittur.     It  is  metalled  and  bridged  throughput,  and  has  a  large 
cart  trafiic  during  the  fair  months  chiefly  in  grain  and  tobacco.    The 
post  of  making  the  road  is  estimated  at  £120,000  (Es,  12,00,000). 
Of  the  second  provincial  road  from  KaMdgi  to  Vengurla  there  are 
two  sections,  one  of  seventy-eight  miles  west  of  Belgaum  to  Yengurla 
by  the  Amboli  pass  of  which  thirty-one  miles  are  within  Belgaum 
limits  and  the  rest  are  in  Savantvadi  in  Eatnagtri,  the  other  section 
of  seventy-three  miles  stretches  east  from   Belgaum  to  KaUdg%, 
forty-two  miles  of  it  lying  within  the  district.     The  western  or 
Amboli  pass  section,  which  is  bridged  and  metalled  throughout,  was 
made  in  1871  at  a  cost  of  about  £140,000  (Es.  14,00,60OJ.     During 
the  fair  season,  when  the  port  of  Vengurla  is  open,  a  heavy  cart^traflBo 
passes  along  this  line.     The  whole  line  from  Belgaum  to  Vengurla 
is  repaired  by  the  Executive  Engineers  of  Blelgauin  and  Kolhapur. 
The' eastern  or  south  Bijd,pur  section  is  metalled  and  drained  for  the 
first  fifteen  miles  only.     It  is  a  fair  road  thirty-six  miles  to  Yargattir 
Beyond  Yargatti  parts  of  it  in  black  soil  are   almost  impassable 
during  the  rains.     Even  in  the   fair  weather  the  steep  banks  of 
many  of  the  streams  make  it  somewhat  difficult  for  carts.     In  the 
dry  season  the  cart  traffic,  especially  in  cotton,  is  heavy.     The  third 
road  of  about  fifty  miles  starts  from  Dharwd,r  west  to  Linganmat 
about  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Khdn^pur  and  runs  .through  the, 
southern  part  of  the  Khdnd,pur  siib'-division  to  the  Tinai  pass  in, 
Kdnara.     This   road,  which  is  under  the   Executive  Engineer^  of 
Dh^rwar,  is  partly  bridged  and  is  in  fair  order  for  cart  traffic  all 
the   J  ear  round.      The  fourth  road  of  forty  miles  runs  south  ta. 
Kh^n4.pur  and  from  Khdndpur  south-west. to  Bidi  till  it  meets  the 
Dhdrw^r  and  Tinai  pass  road  at  Linganmat.   It  has  a  few  drains  but 
no  bridges  and  is  passable  for  carts  all  the  year  round.      The  fifth 
road  is  of  seventeen  miles  from  Khd.nd,pur  south  to  Sitavda  on  the 
Dharw^r-Tinai  pass  road  beyond  which  the  line  runs  to  Supa  in 
K^nara.     This  is  passable  for  carts  at  all  seasons.     Of  the  local ; 
funds  slightly  repaired  iroads,  which  are  mostly  fair-weather  tracks, , 
there  are  four  of  sofne  importance,  the  old  Poona-Belgaum  road, 
the  Kolhdpur-Bijapur  road,  the  Sankeshvar- Yddv^d  road,  and  the  , 
Gokdk-Nargund    road.     The  old  Poona-Belgaum  road  enters  the 
district  at  Kdgvad,  and  passing  through   Md,njri,  Akhli,  Chikpdij 
Vudurhal,  and  Kamatmur,  joins  the  new  or  mail  road  at   Gotur. . 
This  is  the  old  mail  road  to  Sd.tAra  by  Tasgaon  which  was  used 
before  the  Kolhdpur  route  was  opened..     It  is  partly  drained,  but 
the  larger  streams  are  unbridged  and  the  old  metal  is  disappearing! 
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Thongli  now  merely  a  local  road  it  has  considerable  cart  traffic, 
especially  north  of  the  Krishna  at  Mdnjri.  During  the  monsoon, 
for  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  MAnjri,  the  road  is  almost  impassable 
owing  to  its  deep  black  soil  and  to  the  widespreading  floods  of 
the  Krishna.  The  Kolhdpur-Bijapur  road,  of  106  miles,  crosses  the 
Athni  sub-division  from  west  to  east,  and  passes  through  the  towns 
of  Berag,  Kempvdd,  Athni,  Aigal,.and  Telsang.  In  the  fair  season 
this  road  has  a  good  deal  of  cart  traffic,  but  during  the  rains  many 
portions  of  it  in  black  soil  are  almost  impassable.     The  Sankeshvar- 

■  Y^dvdd  road,  forty-eight  miles  long,  runs  east  and  west  through 
Chikodi  and  Gokak,  passing  Hukeri,  Guras,  Arbhavi,  Vadurhdtti, 
Musgupi,  and  Kulgod,  to  Yadvad.  It  has  some  cart  traffic  in  the 
fair  weather,  but  during  the  rains  parts  of  it  in  black  soil  are  almost 
impassable.  A  .  line,  thirty-six  miles  long,  running  south  from 
Athni,  passes  through  Darur,  Terdal,  Kankanvadi,  Kalloli,  and 
Arbhavi  on  the  Sankeshvar- Yadvad  road  to  Gokak.  From  Gokak 
it  stretches  south-east  through  Yargati  on  the  Belgaum-Kaladgi 
road  and  Manoli,  and,  after  crossing  the  Malprabha,  runs  through 
Sindogi  and  Halikati  to  Nargund  in  Dh^rwdr.  Part  of  this  road 
between  Arbhavi  and  Yargatti  is  sandy  and  stony  and  difficult  for 
carts.  Beyond  Yargatti,.  though  not  bridged,  the  road  is  at  all 
seasons  passable  for  carts  and  gives  easy  access  to  the  market  town 
of  Manoli  Besides  these  four  main  lines  of  local  funds  roads  there 
are  several  smaller  lines  and  country  tracks.  Prom  Athni,  besides 
the  roads  already  noticed,  six  lines  radiate,  one  north  towards 
Balgeri,  one  north-east  towards  Kanmari,  one  south-east  with  a 
branch  at  Ndndgaon  leading-  to  Kokatnur,  one  south  joining  the. 
Athni-Gokd,k  line  at  Terdal,  one  south-west  joining  the  old 
Belgaum-Poona  road  at  Kagvad,  and  one  north-west  to  Belanki. 
Besides  the  main  road  three  lines  centre  at  Chikodi,  one  from 
Kankanvd,di  on  the  Athni-Gokak  line  in  the  east,  one  fromKurundvM 
in  the  north  which  after  passing  south  and  crossing  the  Poona- 
Belgaum  road  at  Yamkanmardi  ends  at  Daddi,  and  one  fromNipdni 

,  in  the  west.  A  line  from  Kurundvdd  passes  through  Borgaon  and 
joins  the  Poona-Harihar  road  at  Savdalgi  in  Chikodi.  Other  roads 
run  from  Yadvdd  twenty  miles  to  Yargatti  on  the  Belgaum-KaMdgi 
road  in  Parasgad  j  from  Arbhavi  in  Gokdk  thirty  miles  to  Modga 
on  the  Belgaum  main  line;  from  Bdgevadi  on  the  mail  road  in 
Belgaiim  twenty  miles  to  Murgod  in  Parasgad ;  from  Hongal  through 
Kittur  twenty-five  miles  to  Bidi ;  from  Belgaum  twenty -nine  miles 
to  the  Ram  pass  ;  from  Hulki  on  the  Belgaum-KalAdgi  road  eighteen 
miles  to  Sindogi  and  Mufgod  and  Sanudatti  in  Parasgad ;  a  road 
from  Macha  on  the  Belgaum- Khdnapur  road  twenty-six  miles  running 
through  Jamboti  to  Kankumbi,  where  it  splits,  one  branch  leading 
six  miles  to  the  Mangeli  pass  and  the  other  seven  miles  to  the  Chorle 
pass  ;  from  Jdmboti  to  Khtoapur  ten  miles ;  and  from  Khdnapur  to 
the  Kel  pass  twenty-two  miles. 

Across  the  Sahyddris,  within  Belgaum  limits  or  on  the  main 
lines  between  Belgaum  and  the  sea,  are  eight  chief  passes  of  which 
three  are  crossed  by  roads  fit  for  carts.  Beginning  from  the  north  and 
working  south  these  are  the  Amboli  or  Pdrpoli  Pass  on  the  Belgaum- 

■^Vengurla  road  in  the  S^vantv^di  state  forty-three  miles  west  of 
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Chapter  VI.       Belgaum.     It  is  an  excellent  pass  nine  and  a  half  miles  long  with  an 
Trade  ®^^y  gradient.    It  is  bridged^  drained,  and  metalled  throughout,  and 

in  the  fair  season  has  a  very  great  cart  traffic.  The  RIm  Pass  lies 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  Belgaum  on  the  old  Belgaum- Vengurla 
road.  In  1826  it  was  the  great  pass  to  the  upper  country  from 
Savantvadi,  Malvauj  Vengurla,  and  Goa.  The  approach  to  the 
pass,  both  above  and  below,  was  a  made  road,  and  the  ascent  was 
easy  and  passable  for  every  sort  of  wheeled  carriage.  The  tract  of 
country  below  was  wild,  hilly,  and  covered  with  large  trees,  clumps 
of  bamboos,  and  thick  underwood  with  partial  tillage  in  the 
valleys.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Amboli  pass  road  in  1871,  the 
R^m  pass  has  been  abandoned  and  cannot  now  (1883)  be  used  by 
.loaded  carts.  It  is  little  frequented  except  by  traders  from  Goa 
and  by  Vanjari  bullocks  taking  salt  from  the  coast  and  bringing 
grain  from  inland.  About  twelve  miles  south  of  the  RSm  pass  aad 
about  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Belgaum  is  the  Choelb 
Pass  on  the  road  between  Sankhali  to  Kankumbi.  It  is  a  mere 
foot-tra,ck  though  it  can  be  used  with  difficulty  by  bullocks 
carrying  salt.  A  mile  or  two  to  the  south-east  of  Chorle  is  the 
PAeva  Pass,  and  about  eight  miles  south-east  of  the  Parva  pagsis 
the  Kbl  Pass  on  the  road  which  starts  from  Khd.nfipur  and  runs 
south  through  Heneghe.  Both  the  P^rva  and  Kel  passes  are,  like 
the  Chorle  pass,  fit  for  foot  passengers  and  with  difficulty  for  cattle. 
About  twelve,  miles  south-east  of  the  Kel  pass  is  the  TiMEEi  Pass, 
a  mere  foot-path.  About  twelve.miles  south-east  of  the  Tdmeri-pass 
is  the  TiNAi  Pass.  In  the  actual  descent  the  road  is  well  suited  for 
carts,  but  immediately  below,  in  the  Goa  territory,  it  is  almost 
impassable  with  axle-deep  ruts.  The  section  in  British  territory  ia 
under  the  care  of  the  Executive  Engineer  of  Dhdrwar. 

There  are  six  large  bridges,  three  of  stone  and  three  of  iron.  The 
three  stone  bridges  are  on  the  Poona-Harihar  road.  One  with 
seven  forty-five  feet  spans  is  across  the  Vedganga  in  the  165th 
mile  from  Poena,  the  second  is  over  the  Harankdsi  in  the  187th 
mile,  and  the  third  is  across  the  Ghatprabha  in  the  197th  mile < 
The  three  iron  bridges  are.on  the  Belgaum- Amboli  pass  road.  One, 
the  Senavli  bridge,  in  the  seventh  mile  from  Belgaum,  has  one 
Warren  girder  of  sixty  feet  span  and  two  plate  girders  each  of 
thirty  feet  span  j  a  second  across  the  KdMnadi  in  the  seventeenth 
mile  has  three  Warren  girders  each  of  sixty  feet  span  j  and  the 
third  in  the  thirtieth  mile  across  the  Ghatprabha  has  two  Warren 
girders  each  of  sixty  feet. 

Tolls.  Of  twenty  toll-bars  eleven  are  on  provincial  and  nine  are  on 

local  funds  roads.  Of  the  provincial  toll-bars  four,  at  TAmbulvadi 
and  Kanur  on  the  Belgaum- Vengurla  road,  at  Kudchi  on  the 
Belgaum-KaMdgi  road,  and  at  Desur  on  the  Belgaum-Linganmufc 
road,  are  in  the  Belgaum  sub-division  j  two,  at  Sidantahavi  and 
Timdpur  on  the  Belgaum-Harihar  mail  road,  are  in  Sampgaon ; 
one,  at  Bidi  on  the  Belgaum-Linganmut  road,  is  "in  Khd,iid.pur; 
three,  at  Sutgatti,  Sankeshvar,  and  Savdalgi,  are  on  the  Poonai: 
Harihar  mail  road  in  Chikodi  ;.and  one,  at  Halki  on  the  Belgaum- 
KaMdgi  road  is  in  Parasgad.     Of  the  nine  tolls  on  the  local  funds 
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roads,  two,  at  Turlievadi  and  Vagliotre  on  tlie  Belgaum-Venguria 
road  across  tlie  Edm  pass,  are  in  Belgaumj  two,  at  Chorle  on  tie 
road  from  Belgaum  to  the  Chorle  pass  and  at  Talevddi  on  the 
Khdnapur-Talevddi  road,  are  in  Khdndpur ;  one  is  at  Chikodi  on  the 
Sutgatti-Chikodi  road ;  one  is  at  Vatnal  on  the  G-okdk-Saundatti  road 
in  Parasgad;  two  are  at  Tigdi  and  Gudas,  both  on  the  Sankeshvar- 
Lokapur  road  in  Gok£k;  and  one  is  at  Kdgv^d  on  the  Ghikodi- 
K%v£d  road  in  Athni.  In  1881-82  the  provincial  toll-bars  yielded 
£5401  (Rs.  64,010)  and  the  local  fund  toll-bars  £789  (Rs.  7890), 

At  Hnkeri  on  the  Sankeshvar-Gokak  road  two  mosques  are  kept 
in  repair  for  the  use  of  district  officers,  and  with  the  same  object 
at  Saundatti,  the  head-quarter  station  of  Parasgad,  some  rooms  in 
the  fort  are  kept  in  order.  Besides  these  there  are  ten  bungalows 
for  European  and  forty-two  rest-houses  or  dharmshdlds  for 
Native  travellers.  Of  the  travellers'  bungalows,  four,  one  each  at 
Belgaclm,  Tambulvddi,  Piindre  (Kanur),  and  Turkevddi,  are  in 
Belgaum ;  three,  one  each  at  Sutgatti,  Gotur,  and  Nip^ni,  are  in 
Chikodi ;  two,  one  each  at  Mugutkhan-Hubli  and  Nesargi,  are  in 
Sampgaon ;  and  one  is  at  Yargatti  in  Parasgad.  The  travellers' 
bungalow  at  Belgaum,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £252  (Rs.  2520) 
is  on  the  Poena- Harihar  mail  road ;  it  has  three  rooms  and  is 
kept  at  a  yearly  charge  of  £13  4s.'  (Rs.  132) ;  the  bungalow  at 
Tdmbulvadi,  which  in  1869  was  built  from  provincial  funds  at  a  cost 
of  £726  (Rs.  7260),  is  on  the  Belgaum-Venguria  road,  has  two  rooms, 
and  is  kept  at  a  yearly  charge  of  £22  16s.  (Rs.  228) ;  the  bungalow 
at  Pundre  or  Kanur,  which  in  1868  was  built  from  provincial  funds 
at  a  cost  of  £700  (Rs.  7000),  is  on  the  Belgaum-Venguria  road, 
has  two  rooms,  and  is  kept  at  a  yearly  charge  of  £20  8s.  (Rs.  204) ; 
the  two-roomed  bungalow  at  Tnrkevddi,  which  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  £219  (Rs  2190),  is  on  the  Belgaum-Ram  pass  road  and  is 
kept  at  a  yearly  charge  of  £8  8s.  (Rs.  84).  Of  the  three  bungalows 
in  Chikodi  all  are  on  the  Poona-Harihar  maiLroad  and  have  two 
rooms.  Of  these  the  Sutgatti  bungalow  was  built  in  1848  at  a  cost 
of  £290  (Rs.  2900)  and  has,  a  yearly  establishment  at  a  charge  of 
£18  (Rs.  180) ;  the  bungalows  at  Gutur  and  Nipani  were  built  in  1858 
at  a  cost  of  £275  (Rs.  2750)  each,  and  are  kept  at  a  yearly  charge 
of  £15  12s.  (Rs.  156)  each.  Of  the  two  Sampgaon  bungalows  the 
Mugutkh^n-Hubli  bungalow,  which  was  built  in  1839  at  a  cost  of 
£321  (Rs.  3210),  is  on  the  Poona-Harihar  mail  road,  has  two  rooms, 
and  costs  £18  (Rs.  180)  a  year  to  keep;  and  the  Nesargi  bungalow, 
which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £300  (Rs.  3000),  is  on  the  Belgaum- 
Kaladgi  road,  has  two  rooms,  and  costs  £20  8s.  (Rs.  204)  a  year 
to  keep.  The  Yargatti  bungalow  in  Parasgad  is  on  the  Belgaum- 
Kaladgi  road ;  it  has  two  rooms,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £209 
(Rs.  2090),  and  costs  about  £14  8s.  (Rs.  144)  a  year  to  keep. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  these  bungalows  are  in  the 
charge  of  a  servant  whose  duty  is  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  travellers. 
Only  at  the  Belgaum  bungalow  is  there  a  messman  who  has  a 
small  supply  of  oilman's  stores,  but  is  not  licensed  to  sell  wines  and 
spirits.  A  daily  fee  of  2s.  (Re.  1)  is  charged  to  any  one  using  the 
bungalow.  ' 

Of  the  forty-tw'o  rest-houses  or  dharmshdlds  with  roomior  ten  to 
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Ferries. 


150  native  traVeUersi  eight  are  in  Belgaum,  six  in  Sampgaon,  five 
in  Khandpnr,  eleven  in  Chikodi,  seven  in  Parasgad,  one  in  Grokak, 
and  four  in  Athni.  All  are  in  the  charge  of  servants  paid  out  of 
local  funds.  They  have  been  built  from  local  funds  since  1865 
at  a  cost  of  £7  to  £5,43  (Rs.  70  -  5430).  The  rest-houses  are  used 
free  of  charge  and  the  Local  Funds  Committee  repairs  them  when 
necessary.  Except  by  Lingdyats  who  stay  in  monasteries  or  maths 
and  some  others  who  lodge  in  the  porches  and  out-houses  of  temples 
these  rest-houses  are  used  by  all  Native  travellers. 

No  public  ferries  are  worked  throughout  the  yearj  all  the  rivers: 
are  fordable  during  the  dry  season.  Of  the  thirty-eight  public  fer- 
ries which  are  worked  during  the  rains,  eight,  at  Ainapur,  Hdlihd,!, 
Satti,  Mahisvd,dgi,  Savadi,  Shirhatti,  Chik  Padsalgi,  and  Hire 
,  Padsalgi,' are  on  the  Krishna ;  nine,  at  Hadkal,  Ghodgeri,  Modga, 
,  Ha,nsil5,l,  Gokak,  Daddi,  Konur,  Tigdi,  and  Dhavaleshvar,  are  on 
the  Ghatprabha;  two,  at  Bhoj  and  Bedakihal,  are  on  the  Vedganga; 
two,  at  P^chhapur  and  Gokdk,  are  on  the  M^rk^ndiya ;  three,  at 
Mangaon,  Kovad,  and.  Chinchani,  are  on  the  Tamraparni ;  twelve, 
one  at  Jdmboti,  two  at  Khdnapur,  and  one  each  at  Parasvad, 
Mugutkhan-Hubli,  Hansikatti,  Turmuri,  Sangoli,  Vdkund,  Korvikop, 
Virapur,  Yakundi,  and  Manoli,  are  on  the  Malprabha ;  and  one  at 
Ghotgevadi  is  on  the  TiMri.  These  ferries  are  all  maintained  at  the 
expense  gf  local  funds  and  are  yearly  farmed  the  proceeds  being 
credited  to  local  funds.  The  revenues  from  the  different  ferries  vary 
from  2s.  to  £130  (Rs.  1  - 1300).  Of  three  ferries  which  yearly  yield 
£50  (Rs.  500)  and  upwards,  one  is  at  Mugutkhan-Hubli,  one  at 
Manoli  on  the  Malprabha,  and  one  at  Gokak  on  the  Ghatprabha. 

■  Of  the  thirty-eight  public  ferries  sixteen  have  large  ferry  boats, 
eight  have  large  canoes  of  which  four  are  double  canoes,^  thirteen 
are  leather-baskets  or  tokards,  and  one  is  an  iron  pan  or  hail.  The 
boats  and  the  canoes  are  made  either  by  the  executive  engineer  or 
by  contractors  at  the  cost  of  the  local  funds.  They  are  of  teak, 
mango,  or  sdvri  wood.  The  leather-baskets  or  tokmds  are  circular 
and  are  built  of  bamboo  sficks  covered  with  leather.  They  are 
generally  built  at  the  places  where  they  are  kept,  or  at  the 
nearest  sub-divisional  head-quarters  station.  It  requires  no.  great 
skill  to  build  a  coracle.  The  large  iron  pan  or  Jcdil  is  made  by  a 
village  blacksmith.  The  ferry  boats  vary  in  size  from  eight  feet  long 
by  eight  broad  and  one  and  a  half  deep,  to  thirty-nine  feet  long  by 
fourteen  broad  and  three^deep.  They  carry  a  quarter  to  two  tons  (15 
to  120  mans)  of  goods,  fifteen  to  200  passengers,  and  some  of  them 
two  to  eight  carts.  Their  fees  are  ^d.  to  ^d.  (^-i  anna)  for  a  man, 
9d.  to  Is.  (6-8  as.)  for  a  cart,  and  l^d.  (1  anna)  for. a  horse  buffalo 
or  ox.  The  crew  varies  from  four  to  sixteen  on  a  boat,  from  one  to 
ten  on  a  canoe,  and  one  to  four  on  a  basket.  The  crews  are  Bag^s, 
Bedars,  Kabalgers  or  Thd,kurs,  Kolis,  Lingdyats,  MardthaS,;Mhd,rs, 
andMusalmd,ns.  The  boats  cost  £15  to  £250  (Rs.l50-2500),  the  canoes 
£1  to  £15  (Rs.l0-150)r,  the  leather  boats  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10- 30),  and 
the  iron  pans  £1  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  15-30).  Besides  these  public  ferries 
eleven  ferries  are  kept  by  indmddrs  or  holders  of  alienated,  villages. 
All  yield  a  yearly  revenue  of  less  than  £50  (Rs.  500)   except  the 
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ferry  at  MSnjri  in  Chikodi  across  tlie  Krislina  on  the  old  Belgaum- 
Poona  Toad,  about  fifty-five  miles  north-east  of  Belgaum.  The 
private  ferry  boats  vary  in  size  from  thirteen  feet  long  by  six  broad 
and  two  deep,  to  twenty-eight  feet  long  by  eight  broad  and  three 
deep.  They  carry  J  to  If  tons  (20  to  100  mans)  of  goods  and  fifty 
to  150  passengers  ;  five  of  the  eleven  private  ferries  are  charitable 
ferries  and  charge  no  tolls.  The  fees  levied  on  the  rest  are  Id. 
(^  a.)  for  a  passenger,  and  Is.  (8  as.)  for  a  cart.  They  do  not  carry 
animals.  In  1881-82  the  total  public  ferry  revenue  amounted  to 
£473  4s.  (Rs.  4732). 

The  system  of  railways  which  is  being  introduced  into  the  South- 
ern Mardtha  and  Kdnarese  districts  of  Bombay  includes  the  East 
Deccan  or  Hutgi-Gadag,  the  South  Deccan  or  Bellari-Marmagaon 
by  Dhdrwdr  and  Hubli,  and  the  West  Deccan  or  Poona-  Londa  by 
"  Miraj  and  Belgaum.  The  West  Deccan  railway  strictly  ends  at 
Belgaum;  the  thirty-three  miles  from  Belgaum  to  Londa  are  called 
the  Belgaum  branch.  Of  these  the  lines  which  will  directly  affect 
Belgaum  are  the  Bellari-Marmagaon  and  the  Poona-Londa  railways. 

The  line  of  the  Bellari-Marmagaon  railway  passes  east  and  west 
through  about  twenty-one  miles  o£  Khanapur  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  district.  It  begins  at  165^  miles  west  of  BeMri  and  about 
ninety  east  of  Marmagaon  at  the  station  of  Alndvar,  a  small  village 
on  the  road  from  Belgaum  by  Khdndpur  and  Bidi  to  Haliyal  in  North 
Kanara,  From  Alnd,var  it  passes  almost  west  along  a  low  narrow 
saddle  of  the  Sid  Pagoda  range  eight  and  three-quarters  miles  to 
Ndgargali.  At  N4gargali,  1 74 J  miles  from  Bellari  and  about  eighty 
from  Marmagaon,  the  line  crosses  the  road  to  Hulsi  and  Nandgad 
both  places  of  some  little  importance,  and  ascends  north-west  till  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  Sid  Pagoda  range  near  Suligali  2325  feet  above 
the  sea  and  only  seventy  feet  below  Dharwdr.  The  line  then  crosses 
the  Punda  river  and  passes  along  its  left  bank  till  it  crosses  the  river 
Turva  near  Londa  station  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Ndgargali. 
Close  beyond  Londa,  at  186^  miles  from  Belldri  and  about  sixty-eight 
from  Marmagaon,  the  line  passes  out  of  Belgaum  limits.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  twenty-one  miles  within  Belgaum  limits  amounts  to 
£162,893  (Rs.16,23,930)  or  £7733  {Rs.77,330)  a  mile. 

The  Poona-Londa,  the  beginning  of  which  was  sanctioned  in 
December  1883,passes  north  and  south  abouta  hundred  miles  through 
Athni,  Chikodi,  Gokdk,  Belgaum,  and  Khd,nd,pur,  almost  the  whole 
length  of  Belgaum.  This  line  will  start  from  Poena,  pass  south-east 
through  46|  miles    of  the   Poona  district  and  117  miles   of  the 

"  Sdtdra  district,  and  enter  Belgaum  at  Shedbal  in  west  Athni  169^ 
miles  from  Poona.  From  Shedbal  it  will  pass  south  about  seventy-two 
miles  to  Belgaum  and  from  Belgaum  about  thirty-three  miles  further 
south  to  Londa  in  the  extreme  south  of  Khdndpur  where  it  will  meet 
the  Bellari-Marmagaon  line.  The  cost  of  the  line  between  Poona 
and  BelgaunL  is  estimated  at  £8274  (Rs.  82,740)  a  mile  or  a  total 
expenditure    within    Belgaum  limits  of  £827,400 '.  (Rs.  82,74,000). 

-The  works  wUl  be  begun  in  1884-85;  they  are  expected  to  be 
completed  in   1889.     After  Miraj  159  miles  south-east  of  Poona 

?  the  line  pass'es  eighteen  miles  east  to  secure  a  good  crossing  over  the 
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Erislina.  It  enters  Bel  gaum  limits  near  Shedbal  station  about  six 
miles  nortli-west  of  the  Krishna.  Prom  the  Krishna  it  passes  south- 
west sixty-six  miles  to  Belgaum  by  Kudchi  three  miles,  Nagral 
eleven  miles,  Chikodi  Eoad  near  Kabur  eight  miles,  Grokdk  Road 
near  Sirdan  ten  miles,  Pdohh^pur  twelve  miles,  Khangaon  twelve 
miles,  and  Belgaum  ten  miles.  Except  about  four  miles  north-east 
of  Belgaum,  where  the  line  turns  s6uth-east  to  avoid  some  hills  and 
rough  ground,  the  whole  sixty-two  and  a  half  miles  are  practically 
straight.  The  limiting  gradient  is  one  in  100  and  seventeen  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  section  are  level.  There  is  no  curve  with  a  smaller 
radius  than  600  feet.  The  only  large  village  passed  between  the 
Krishna  arid  Belgaum  is  Pachhdpur,  about  twenty  miles  north, 
east  of  Belgaum  with  ahout  1500  people.  The  chief  bridge  is 
across  the  Krishna  about  175  miles  from  Poena  and  three  miles  north- 
west of  Gundigvar.  The  Krishna  bridge  has  eleven  spans  of  150  feet 
girders,  that  is  a  total  length  of  about  5'50  yards.  Like  the  other 
big  bridges  on  the  Southern  Mari,tha  railways  the  Krishna  bridge  has 
breadth  enough  to  allow  a  cartway  to  run  alongside  of  the  line. 
The  piers  are  of  masonry,  those  in  the  north  founded  on  rock,  those 
in  the  south  founded  on  hard  muram.  The  bridge  is  estimated  to  cost 
£73,500  (Rs.  7,35,000);  of  this  the  iron  work  in  the  girder  is  estimated 
to  cost  £23,600  (Rs.  2,36,000)  and  the  erecting  of  girders  £8500 
(Rs.  85,000).  The  other  large  bridges  are,  Bekeri  Bridge  at  185  miles 
from  Poena,  with  five  spans  of' forty  feet  arches  and  an  estimated  cost 
of  £3331  (Rs.33,310);the  Jdgnur  at  202  miles  with  eight  spans  of  forty 
feet  arches  and  a  cost  of  ^4841  (Rs.  48,410) ;  the  Ghatprabha  at  208 
miles  with  sixteen  spans  of  fifty  feet  arches  and  a  cost  of  £13,063 
(Rs.  1,30,680) ;  the  Mdrk^ndiya  at  221  miles  with  seven  spans  of  fifty 
feet  arches  and  a  cost  of  £7076  (Rs.  70,760) ;  the  BelMriNo.  1  at  235 
miles  with  five  spans  of  fifty  feet  arches  at  a  cost  of  £5^72 
(Rs.  55,720) ;  the  Bellari  No.  2  at  231  miles  with  four  spans  of  forty 
feet  arches  at  a  cost  of  £2216  (Rs.  22,160).  All  these  bridges  have 
rock  foundations  for  the  piers,  the  piers  of  the  Markandiya  and  BelMri 
bridges  resting  on  sandstone  and  the  others  on  trap.  For  the  section 
seven  third  class  stations  and  one  second  class  station  are  proposed, 
that  is  an  average  of  one  station  to  every  nine  miles  of  line.  The  details 
are,  Shedbal  at  169  miles  from  Poona,  Kudchi  179  miles,  Nagral  190 
miles,  Chikodi  Road  198  miles,  Gokak  Road  208  miles,  PAchhapur 
220  miles,  KhAngaon  232  miles,  and  Belgaum  242  miles.  The  exact 
position  of  Belgaum  station  has  not  been  fixed ;  it  will  depend 
chiefly  on  military  considerations.  As  this  section  will  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  Southern  Mard,tha  Railway,  the  permanent'' 
way,  rolling  stock,  stations,  and  fencing  will  be  similar  to  those 
in  use  on  the  rest  of  the  company's  line.  From  Belgaum  the  line 
runs  south  thirty- three  miles  and:  joins  the  South  Deccan'  sectioii 
near  Londa  station  186$  miles  west  of  BelMri.  From  Belgaum  the 
line  runs  through  cultivated  ground  about  seven  miles  straight 
south  to  Desur.  Prom  Desur,  where  a  high  ridge  is  crossed,  the 
line  passes  through  forest  falling  286  feet  down  a  rather  difficult  Mil 
slope  seven  and  a  quarter  miles  to  Khd^ndpur  on  the  Malprabha.  In 
this  descent  the  line  curves  to  the  east  and  has  a  limiting  gradient  of 
one  in  100.     The .  Malprabha  will  be  crossed  near  Khanapur  by  a 
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bridge  of  eiglit  fifty-foot  arches  whose  piers  will  probably  be  founded 
on  granite.  From  the  Malprabha  the  line  runs  through  thick  forest 
eight  miles  straight  south  to  Gunji.  From  Gunji,  still  throngh  thick 
forest,  the  line  passes  over  a  Icotal  or  saddle  near  Kirvale  and  then 
gradually  descends  till  it  joins  the  South  Deccan  railway  half  a  mile 
east  of  Londa  station.  Three  third  class  stations  are  proposed,  at 
Desur  249  miles  from  Poena  and  about  seven  miles  south  of  Belgaum, 
at  Khdn^pur  258  miles  from  Poena  and  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Belgaum,  and  at  Gunji  266  miles  from  Poena  and  about  twenty-four 
miles  from  Belgaiim.  Over  the  whole  line  there  is  abundance  of 
granite  and  no  scarcity  of  water.  The  only  places  at  which  much 
traffic  is  likely  to  be  received  are  Belgaum  and  Khd.n^pur.  To 
help  traffic  the  KaMdgi- Belgaum  and  the  Bidi-Khdnapur  roads 
want  improving.  The  cost  of  the  thirty-three  miles  from  Belgaum 
toLondais  estimated  at  £230,000  (Rs.  23,00,000)  or£6970  (Rs.  69,700) 
a  mile. 

Belgaum  forms  part  of  the  Southern  Mardtha  or  Bombay  Karndtak 
postal  division.  Besides  the  chief  receiving  and  disbursing  office 
at  Belgaum  it  contains  two  town  sub-offices,  twenty-seven  sub- 
offices,  and  twelve  village  post  offices.  Of  the  twenty-seven  sub- 
offices  and  twelve  village  offices,  seventeen  sub  and  nine  village 
offices  are  within  British  limits,  and  ten  sub  and  three  village  offices 
lie  in  the  Bombay  Karndtak  states.  All  are  supervised  by  the 
superintendent  of  post  offices^  Bombay  Karnd,tak  division,  and  are 
paid  by  the  Belgaum  disbursing  office.  The  chief  disbursing  office 
at  Belgaum  is  in  charge  of  a  postmaster  who  draws  a  yearly  salary 
of  £180  (Rfe.]800)  rising  to  £240  (Rs.2400)  in  five  years.  The  two 
town  sub-offices,  one  in  the  city  of  Belgaum  the  other  between  Bel' 
gaum  and  Shdhd,pur,  and  of  the  twenty-seven  sub-offices  the  seven- 
teen within  British  limits,  at  Athni,  Bail-Hongal,  Chandgad,  Chikodi, 
Gok^k,  Gokak  Canal,  Hukeri,  Khdnapur,  Kittur,  Mugntkhdn  Hubli, 
Murgod,  Nandgad,  Mpdni,  Sampgaon,  Sankeshvar,  Saundatti,  and 
Tamkanmardi,  and  the  ten  in  state  limits,  at  Gad-Hinglaj,  Gargoti, 
Jamkhandi,  Katkol,  Mahdlingpurj  Mudhol,  Rabkavi,  Rdmdurg, 
Ed.ybdg,  and  Terdal,  are  in  charge  of  sub-postmasters  drawing  £9 
12s.  to  £36  (Rs.96-360)  a  year.  Of  the  twelve  village  post  offices 
the  nine  within  British  limits  are  at  Bagevddi,  Garl-Husur, 
Hera,  Manoli,  Nesargi,  Pdchhdpur,  Vantundri,  YMvdd,  and  Tak- 
kundi,  and  the  three  in  state  limits  are  at  Ajra,  Angol,  and  Torgal. 
Of  these  twelve,  five  are  in  charge  of  village  postmasters,  drawing 
£9  12s.  (Rs.96)  a  year ;  five  are  in  charge  of  village  schoolmasters  who 
in  addition  to  their  pay  as  schoolmasters  receive  yearly  allowances 
varying  from  £2  8s.  to  £4  16s.  (Rs. 24-48) ;  and  two  are  in  charge  of 
local  residents  who  are  yearly  paid  £2  8s.  (Rs.  24)  in  one  village 
and  £4  16s.  (Rs.  48)  in  the  other.  At  the  towns  and  villages  which 
have  either  sub  or  village  post  offices,  letters  are  delivered  by  twenty- 
seven  postmen  who  are  yearly  paid  £7  4s.  to  £12  (Rs.  72-120), 
and  at  the  villages  without  post  offices  by  fifty-four  village  postmen 
who  are  yearly  paid  £9  12s.  to  £12  (Rs.96-120).  Of  the  fifty-four 
village  postmen  nineteen  are  paid  from  Ifiiperial  and  thirty-five  from 
provincial  funds.  Besides  by  these  postmen,  letters  are  delivered  in 
some  places  by  postal  runners  who  receive  yearly  from  £1  4s.  to 
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£4  16s.  (Rs.  12-48)  for  this  additional  work.  Besides  delivering 
letters  the  village  postmen  clear  letter-boxes  stationed  in  villages, 
receive  articles  tendered  for  registration^  and  for  the  use  of  the 
village  people  carry  with  them  -  postage  labels,  blank  declaration 
forms  of  insured  articlesj  and  money-order  applications.  Except  at 
all  the  twelve  village  offices  and  three  sub-offices  at  Ohandgad,"  Gar- 
goti,-  and  Mugutkhdn-Hubli,  where  money  orders  only  are  issued, 
money  orders  are  issued  and  savings  banked  at  all  the  forty-two 
post  offices  including  the  disbursing  post  office  at  Belgaum.  Mails 
from  and  to  Bombay  are  carried  by  the  Peninsula  railway  from 
Bombay  to  Poona.  The  mails  from  Poona.  to  Belgaurh  are 
carried  in  pony  carts  or  tonga  daks  which  run  between  Poona 
and  Hubli  through  Sd,tdra,  Kolhapur,  and-  Belgaum,  to  Dhdrwd,r, 
Except  the  disbursing  post  office  at  Belgaum  and  the  two  town 
sub-offices  at  Belgaum  and  Belgaum-Shdhapur,  which  are  directly 
subordinate  to  the  disbursing  postmaster  of  Belgaum,  the  Belgaum 
post  offices  are  supervised  by  the  superintendent  of  post  offices^ 
Southern  Mardtha  or  Bombay  Karndtak  division,  who  has  a  yearly 
salary  of  £240  (Rs.  2400)  and  whose  head-quarters  are  a,t  Belgaum, 
The  superintendent  is  assisted  in  Belgauna  by  an  inspector  who 
draws  i696  (Rs.  960)  a  year  and  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Chikodi,  , 

There  is  one  Government  telegraph  office  in  the  city  of  Belgaum. 

IL— TEADE. 

The  leading  traders  are  Brdhmans,  Lingayats,  Jains,  Gujardt  and 
Mdrwar  VAnis,  Mardthds,  Komtis,  Musalmans,  and  Pdrsis.  Their, 
capitals  vary  from  £500  to  £20,000  (Rs.  5000  -  2,OO,OO0).  Except, 
some  agents  of  Bombay,  Konkan,  or  inland  merchants,  most  Bfil-J 
gaum  merchants  trade  on  their  own  and  some  on  borrowed  capital. 
The  chief  trade  is  with  Bombay  by  Vengurla,  Ohiplun,'  and  Goa.' 
The  agency  for  distributing  imports  and  gathering  exports  may. 
be  roughly  brought  under  five  heads,  local  trade  centres,  fairs, 
markets,  village  shopkeepers,  and  travelling  carriers. 

The  chief  trade  centres  are,  Belgaum,  Bdil-Hongal  in  Sampgaon,:^ 
Nandgad  in  Khdnapur,  Nipdni  and  Sankeshvar  in  Chikodi,  Goklkj: 
and  Athni.  Belgaum  has  about  250  traders,  chiefly  Brahmans, 
Lingdyats,  Narvekars,  Marathas,  Gujardt  and  Marwdr  Vanis,  Parsis,' 
and  Musalmdns,with  capitals varyingfrom  £500  to  £20,000  (Rs.5000-. 
2,00,000).  Some  have  capital  of  their  own  and  some  trade  on  bor- 
rowed funds.  Almost  all  are  independent  traders.  The  chief  imports 
are  timber,  ironware  glass  and  other  European  articles,  metal 
vessels, salt, and cocoanuts.  Timber  is  bought  at  theGovernment  stores 
in  Kdnara  and  sold  at  Belgaum  to  private  persons  and  contractors. 
Ironware,  glassware,  and  other  European  articles  are  brought  from' 
Bombay  by  Vengurla  in  the  fair -season  and  by  Poona  during  the 
rains ;  they  are  sold  to  petty  dealers  and  to  consumers.  Brass  and 
copper  vessels  are  brought  from  Poona  and  Sangli  for  local  use;  salt 
and  cocoanuts  are  brought  from  Goa  and  Vengurla  both  for  local  use 
and  to  be  sent  inland.  The  chief  exports  are  of  grain,  rice,  wheat, 
gram,  jvdri,  aud  pulse ;  and  of  cloth,  dhotars  or  waistcloths  and 
sddis  or  women's  robes.     Grain  is  bought  by  grain  merchants  at 
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Belgaum  from  petty  corn  dealers  and  growers  and  sent  to  Goa  and 
Vengarla.  The  waistolotlis  or  dhotars  and  the  robes  or  sadis  are 
bought  by  cloth  merchants  from  local  weavers  and  are  either  sold  to 
Konkan  merchants  or  sent  to  Dharwd,r  and  Kaladgi. 

BliL-HoNQAL  in  Sampgaon,  about  twenty-seven  miles  east  of  Bel- 
gaum, has  about  thirty  traders,  chiefly  Lingayats,  Jains,  and  Br^h- 
mans,with  capitals  varying  from £500  to  £  1 0,000 (Rs.5000- 1,00,000). 
All  are  independent  traders.  The  chief  imports  are  silk  and  cotton 
yarn,  sadi's  or  women's  robes,  chol-khdns  or  bodicecloths,  waistcloths 
and  headscaryes,  and  betelnuts  molasses,  and  indigo.  Silk  and  cotton 
yarn  are  bought  in  Bombay  through  agents  or  daldls  and  brought  in 
steamers  and  native  craft  to  Vengnrla  and  from  Vengurla  to  Bail- 
Hongal  in  carts.  These  articles  are  sold  to  outside  graders  as  well  as 
to  local  weavers.  /Scifiis  or  women's  robes  are  brought  for  localusefrom 
Gadag  in  Dhd,rwar  and  chol-Tthdns  or  bodicecloths  from  Guledgudd 
in  Bijapur  and  from  Hubli  in  Dh&,rwdr.  Betelnuts  and  molasses  are 
brought  from  Yellapur  in  Kanara  both  for  local  use  and  for  trans- 
port to  Sholapur  and  Kaladgi.  Indigo,  waistcloths,  and  headscarves 
are  brought  from  Madras  for  local  use.  Of  exports  cotton  is  the 
chief.  Cotton  is  bought  on  market  days  from  husbandmen  and 
petty  dealers  and  also  from  the  surrounding  villages  by  local  traders 
and  by  the  agents  of  Belgaum  and  Vengurla  merchants.  It  is  then 
sent  to  Vengurla. 

Nandgad  in  Khdndpur,  about  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Belgaum, 
has  about  thirty  traders,  chiefly  Shenvi  Brahmans,  Lingayats,  and 
Jains,  with  capitals  varying  fwm  £500  to  £3000  (Rs.  5000  - 
30,000).  Of  the  thirty  traders  three  trade  on  their  own  capital  and 
twenty- seren  partly  on  their  own  and  partly  on  borrowed  capital. 
Most  of  them  are  independent  traders  and  a  few  are  agents  of  coast 
and  inland  dealers.  The  chief  imports  are  cocoanuts,  betelnuts, 
cocoanut  oil,  salt,  and  dates.  These  articles  are  brought  either  in 
carts  or  on  pack-ballocks  from  Native  Christian  traders  of  Goa,  and 
are  sold  to  local  traders.  None  of  these  imported  articles  are 
passed  inland  or  sent  to  Dharwar  by  Nandgad  traders.  But  from 
the  agents  of  Goa  traders  at  Nandgad,  most  of  these  articles  are 
bought  in  exchange  for  wheat  and  other  grain  by  the  agents  of 
Hubli,  Navalgund,  and  Gadag  traders  in  Dharwar.  At  Nandgad 
there  is  no  direct.export  trade.  Formerly  almost  all  the  coast  trafiBo 
was  on  pack-bullocks ;  since  the  opening  of  roads  across  the  Sahy^dris 
much  of  the  pack-bullock  traffic  has  given  place  to  carts. 

Of  NipIni  and  Sankeshvae,  the  two  Chikodi  trade  centres,  Nipani, 
about  forty-two  miles  north  of  Belgaum,  has  100,  and  Sankeshvar, 
about  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Belgaum,  has  fifty  traders,  chiefly 
Linglyats,  Jains,  Shim  pis,  Marwdr  and  Gujarat  Vd,nis,  and  Brahmans, 
with  capitals  varying  from  £500  to  £2500  (Rs.  5000 -25,000). 
Except  a  few  agents  or  dal'dls  the  merchants  are  independent, 
some. trading  on  their  own  and  some  on  borrowed  capital.  The 
chief  imports  are  betelnuts,  cardamums,  and  pepper  from  Havig 
traders  at  Sirsi  in  Kdnara  ;  salt,  cocoanuts,  cocoa-kernel,  dates, 
betelnuts,  and  copper  sheets  from  Bhatias,  Gujarat  and  Marwar 
Vanis,  and  Musalmdna  of  Rajdpur  and  Vengurla;  and  cloth,  brass 
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vessels,  cateclm  or  hat,  nutmegs,  almonds,  and  cloves  from  Bombay 
and  Poena  traders.  All  these  articles  are  sold  to  local  consumers 
and  petty  dealers.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  molasses,- tobacco, 
chillies,  hemp,  and  country  cloth  to  Vengurla  and  Rajapur. 

G-okAk,  about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Belgaam, -has  thirty 
traders,  chiefly  Lingdyats,  Komtis,  Brahmans,  Patvegars,  Jains, 
and  Musalmdns,  with  capitals  varying  from  £1000  to  £20,000 
(JRs.  10,000- 2,00,000).  Nearly  all  the  traders  are  independent,  some' 
carrying  on  business  on  their  own  and  others  on  borrowed  capital. 
The  chief  imports  for  local  use  are,  silk,  cotton  yarn,  and  piece- 
goods  from  Bombay,  Jchdn's  or  bodicecloths  from  Guledgudd  in 
Bijdpur,  rice  from  Haliy^l  in  Kanara,  and  g'dnya  or  hemp  from 
Rabkadi  in  Sangli.  Of  exports  the  chief  are  sddis  or  women's  robes 
which  are  woven  in  large  quantities  at  Gokak.  Most  of  the  robes 
are  bought  at  Grokak  by  Konkan  and  Rdjdpur  traders- who  carry 
them  to  the  coast  on  pack-bullocks  and  ponies. 

Athni,  about  eighty  miles  north-east  of  Belgaum,  has  thirty 
traders,  chiefly  Bhatids,  Jains,  Brdhmans,  Lingdyats,  and  Mdrwd.r 
Vanis,  with  capitals  varying  from  £2500  to  £10,000  (Rs.  25,000- 
1,00,000).  Of  the  thirty  traders  nine  are  independent  and  the  rest 
are  agents  of  Bombay,  Ohiplun,  Miraj,  and  Jamkhandi  merchants. 
The  chief  imports  are  sugar,  dates,  and  gunny-bags  from  Bombay, 
and  salt  from  Ohiplun.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  wheat,  and 
clarified  butter.  During  the  fair  season  the  exfports  and  imports  from 
and  to  Athni  find  their  way  to  Bombay  in  steamers  and  native  craft 
by  Ohiplun  and  during  the  rains  by  rail  from  the  B^rsi  Road  station 
about  ninety  miles  north  of  Athni. 

Of  nine  fairs  held  in' the  district  one  is  in  Belgaum  at  Ohandgaif 
one  in  Sampgaon  at  Bdil-Hongal ;  two  in  Chikodi  at  Sankeshvar 
and  Yedur;  three  in  Athni  at  Mangsuli,  Kokatnur,  and  Kanmadi; 
and  two  in  Parasgad  at  Ugargal.  These  fairs  last  one  to  six  days, 
have  an  attendance  of  2500  to  60,000,  and  an  estimated  sale  of  goods 
worth  £150  to  £3500.  The  fairs  are  chiefly  distributing" centres. 
The  articles  sold  are  cloth,  metal  and  earthen  vessels,  camphor,  glass 
bracelets,  wheat,-  rice,  cocoanuts,  plantains,  and  other  fruit,  and 
cows  bullocks  horses  ponies  and  other  cattle.  Some  of  the  sellers 
are  husbandmen,  but  most  are  retail  dealers,  chiefly  Jains,  Lingayats, 
Brahmans,  Gujarat  and  Marwar  Vanis,  and  Mugalmans.  The  buyers 
are  generally  local  consumers.     There  is  little  barter : 
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Besides  at  the  seven  trade  centres  of  Belgaum,  B^il-Hongal, 
Nandgad,  Nipanij  Sankeshrar,  Gok^k,  and  Athni^  weekly  markets 
are  held  at  Bageshvari  and  Pdtna  in  Belgaum,  at  Kittur  in  Sampgaon, 
at  Khdndpur  in  Khdindpurj  at  Saundatti  and  Murgod  in  Parasgad, 
and  at  not  less  than  fifty  other  large  villages.  The  estimated 
attendance  at  weekly  markets  in  the  chief  local  trade  centres 
varies  from  2500  to  10,000,  8000  being  the  estimate  for  Belgaum, 
6000  for  Bd,il-Hongal,  5000  for  Nandgad,  10,000  for  Nipani,  7000 
for  Sankeshvar,  3000  for  Gokdk,  and  2500  for  Athni.  The  weekly 
markets  are  both  distributing  and  gathering  centres.  The  chief 
articles  for  distribution  are  butter,  salt,  grain,  cattle,  cloth,  molasses, 
and  sugar,  iron  brass  copper  and  earthen  vessels,  oil,  spices,  and 
tobacco.  The  sellers,  who  are  generally  retail  dealers  and  sometimes 
producers,  are  Lingayats,  Jains,  Gujdrat  and  Marwar  Vanis, 
Mard.thd,5,  and  Musalmdns.  The  buyers  are  generally  consumers 
who  live  at  or  near  the  market  towns..  There  is  little  barter.  The 
articles  which  are  gathered  at  these  markets  are  local  produce 
chiefly  cotton,  tobacco,  oil,  salt,  rice,  horns,  hides,  fat,  abutter,  and 
molasses.  The  sellers  are  grocers  and  petty  dealers,  and  the 
buyers  are  local  traders  and  agents  of  Bombay,  Vengurla,  and 
Ed,japur  merchants* 

Almost  every  village,  except  tbe  smallest,  has  its  shop.  The 
shopkeepers  are  chiefly  Lingdyats,  Jains,  Gujarat  and  MdrwarVdnis, 
ifarvekars,  Native  Christians,  and  Musalmdns.  They  sell  to  villagers 
and  travellers  rice,  pulse,  salt,  tobacco,  chillies,  oil,  molasses, 
clarified  butter,  spices,  and  other  necessaries.  They  are  chiefly  dis 
tributors.  Barter  prevails  to  some  extent.  The  shopkeepers  take 
cotton,  millet,  rice,  and  other  grain  and  give  salt,  oil,  molasses,  and 
spices.  They  neither  lend  nor  advance  money  to  the  villagers. 
They  go  to  market  towns  to  bring  supplies  and  are  not  connected 
with  large  trading  firms. 

Carriers  are  either  cartmen  or  pack-bullockmen.  The  cartmen 
are  Marathds,  Lingayats,  Native  Christians,  Jains,  and  Musalmdns. 
They  carry  various  kinds  of  grain,  cocoanuts,  betelnuts,  salt,  cloth, . 
tobacco,  molasses,  cotton,  hemp,  chillies,  sugar,  blankets,  myrobalans, 
dates,  cocoa-kernel,  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  other  articles.  They 
visit  Goa,  Vengurla,  Edjapur,  Poona,  Sirsi,  Haliyal,  Yelldpur,  Hubli, 
G^dag,  and  T^likoti.  A  few  are  traders  and  the  rest  carry  goods 
for  hire.  The  trading  cartmen  buy  grain  and  other  local  products 
from  merchants  and  producers,  and  carry  them  to  places  where  they 
can  sell  them  at  a  profit.  Of  late  the  number  of  cartmen  has  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  new  roads.  Pack-bullock- 
men are  chiefly  Lamdnis,  Musalmdns,  Native  Christians,  Lingdyats, 
and  Ndrvekars.  They  generally  carry  grain,  salt,  and  cocoanuts. 
They  visit  Haliyal,  Hubli,  Td,likoti,  Goa,  Vengurla,  and  EAid,pur. 
All  are  traders.  They  buy  grain  from  up-country  dealers  and  sell  it  ■ 
to  coast  merchants  and  buy  salt  and  cocoanuts  from  coast  merchants 
and  sell  them  to  inland  dealers.  The  number  of  pack-bullock- 
men  has  fallen  as  the  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade  is  now  done  by 
carts. 

Of    Imports    the   chief   articles   are :    Of    timber,  ■  teak,    jacky 
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and  matti  or  Terminalia  tomentosa  are  brought  from  the  • 
Goyernment  stores  in  IKdnara  and  from  Bombay,  Sdvantvadi,  and 
Chiplun,  and  sold  to  local  contractors  and  craftsmen.  This 
timber  is  used  in  .building  houses  and  in  making  carts,  baxes, 
tables,  and  chairs.  Of  house  furniture,  ironware,  chiefly  locks,  hinges, 
bars,  and  nails ;  copper  and  brass  vessels,  dishes,  plates,  and  water 
pots ;  and  glasses,  ornamental  -chairs  and  tables,  and  clocks  and 
watches  are  brought  from  Bombay,  Poena,  Hubli,  and  S^ngli  by 
Mdrwar  Vani,  Jain,  Par  si,  and  Musalmdn  traders.  These  articles  are 
either  sold  to  the  people  or  to  retail  dealers.  Copper  and  brass 
vessels  are  either  sold  by  retail  dealers  in  their  shops,  or  the  retail, 
dealers  sometimes  go  from  village  to  village  and  sell  their  vessels  for 
cash  or  for  valuable  second-hand  clothes.  Of  food  grains,  rice  is, 
brought  from  Haliydl  in  Kanara'  and  from  Kolhdpur,  and  millet 
wheat  and  gram  from  i)h^rwar  and  KaMdgi,  and  from  the  Jamkhandi, 
Jath,  Mudhol,  Rdmdurg,  and  S^ngli  states;  These  food  grains  are 
generally  brought  by  grain-dealers  and  sometimes  ■  by  grocers,. 
Part  is  sold  locally  and  the  rest  is  sent  to  the  Konkan.  ,  Sugar,  dates, 
cocoanuts,  cocoa-kernel,  sweet  oil,  kerosine  oil,  and  salt  are  brought 
from  Goa,  Vengurla,  Chipliin,  Rajd,pur,  and  Bombay,  and  molasses 
from  Yelldpur  in  Kanara.  Some  of  these  articles  are  sent  to  Dharwar> 
and  Kaladgi.  Fruits  of  different  kinds  are  brought  from  Goa  and 
Kolh^pur  by  petty  dealers  and  sold  locally.  European  spirits-  and 
wines  and  drugs  are  brought  from  Bombay  by  P^rsi,  Musalm^n,  and 
Native  Christian  merchants,  and  sold  in  the  town  and  canton- 
ment of  Bel  gaum.  Of  fine  tools  and  appliances  anvils,  hammers, 
saws,  files,  and  scissors  are  brought  from  Bombay  by  MArwd,r  Vdnis 
and  Musalmans  and  sold  locally  to  craftsmen  and  other  consumers. 
Of  dyeing  a^d  colouring  materials  indigo  is  brought  from  Madras.  Of 
cloth,  European  cotton  goods,  shawls,  woollen  and  silk  cloths,  machine- 
spun  yam,  raw  and  coloured  silk,  and  silk  waistcloths  or  pitdm^ars 
are  brought  from  Bombay  and  Poona,  rumdls  or  headscarves  aud. 
dhotars  or  waistcloths  from  Madras,  sddis  or  women's  robes  froru 
Gadag,  and  chol-khdns  or  bbdicecloths  from  KaMdgi.  The  importers 
are  cloth  traders,  most  of  them  Gujarat  and  Marwar  Vanis  and 
Lingd,yats.  Except  silk  and  yarn,  which  are  chiefly  bought  by 
weavers  to  make  sddis  and  dhotars,  the  imported  cloth  is  partly 
sold  to  local  consumers  and  petty  dealers  and  partly  sent  to  Goa, 
Cards  chessmen  and  other  toys  are  brought  from  SavantvAdi ;  'jewels 
and  gold  ornaments  are  brought  by  Poona,  Kolhapur,  and  Miraj 
merchants  and  sold  to  the  rich ;  pearls  and  coral  are  brought  from 
Bombay  by  Marwar  Vdni  traders  called  motikars  or  pearlmen. 
Pearl  merchants  generally  stay  in  the  large  towns  and  make  one  or 
two  trips  in  the  district; ' 

1  Cotton  is  the  most  important  of  Belgaum  exports.  Belgaum  has 
no  European  cotton  agents  and  no  agents  of  Bombay  European 
houses.  A  few  persons  in  the  larger  towns  represent  native  firms,, 
but  more  business  is  done  between  Bombay  and  the  up-country 


'  Most  of  -the  details  about  cotton  trade  and  cotton  industries  are  taken  from. 
Walton's  History  of  Cotton  in  Belgaum  and  KaUdgi  (1880). 
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dealer  at  tlie  South  Konkan  ports  ■  than  in  the  cotton-growing 
districts.  The  system  of  trade  in  Belgaum  is  lay  no  means  uniform. 
Most  landholders  sell  their  own  cotton  and  are  consequently 
to  this  extent  cotton-dealers  as  well  as  cotton-planters.  After 
the  cotton  has  been  picked  and  ginned  the  season  is  generally 
too  far  spent  to  allow  any  but  the  very  Small  outturn  of  American 
cotton  to  reach  the  coast  before  the  latter  half  of  May  when 
traffic  ceases.  The  bulk  of  the  Belgaum  cotton  ctop,  at  the 
expense  of  a  considerable  loss  in  value,  is  generally  stored  in  damp 
godowns  and  dirty  sheds  and  kept  there  till  about  the  end  of 
October.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  weighed  into  bundles  or  dohrda 
of  about  224  pounds  which  are  covered  with  sacking  and  sewn  with 
strong  twine  into  packages  about  three  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half 
broad.  The  cotton  is  neither  pressed  nor  half -pressed ;  it  is  not 
even  tightened  by  ropes.  Most  of  these  Belgaum  bundles  or 
dohrds  find  their  way  to  Vengurla  in  E,atnd.giri.  Till  1871  when  the 
new  road  to  Vengurla  across  the  Amboli  pass  was  opened,  much 
cotton  was  carried  on  bullock-back  down  the  Edm  pass  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  Belgaum.  This  route  is  no  longer  used,  and  the 
practise  of  carrying  cotton  on  pack-bullocks  i^  confined  to  a  few 
packages  from  the  north  and  north-e&st  which  make  their  way  over 
the  Sahyadris  to  the  small  Ratnigiri  ports.  The  present  road  over 
the  Amboli  pass  has  an  easy  gradient  and  is  almost  all  that  can  be 
desired  foi;  bullock-cart  traffic.  This  opening  of  the  Amboli  pass 
road  has  affected  the  Karwar  and  Kumta  trade.  Much  traffic  that 
formerly  went  from  South  Belgaum  to  Kdrwar  and  Kumta  now 
goes  to  Vengurla.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  from  the  northern 
sub -divisions  of  Belgaum  go -to  Chiplun  in  Ratndgiri  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vashishti  river.  In  the  customs 
returns  this  cotton  appears  as  shipped  at  Anjanvel,  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  entrance  to  the  Vdshisti.  A  small  quantity  occasionally 
makes  its  way  to  the  small  ports  between  Vengurla  and  Anjanvel, 
but  for  practical  purposes  Vengurla  and  Anjanvel  may  be  considered 
the  ports  for  Belgaum  cotton.  The  great  drawback  to  Vengurla  is 
that  it  is  only  a  roadstead  which  is  closed  to  shipping  from  June 
to  October,  and  in  heavy  westerly  winds  is  at  all  times  dangerous. 
The  cost  of  carriage  from  the  ginning  districts  to  the  coast  to  a 
great  extent  depends  on  the  number  of  carts  available  and  on  the 
time  of  year.  The  cartmen  are  generally  husbandmen,  and  as  soon 
as  the  sowing  season  draws  near  they  rush  to  their  villages  often 
at  great  distances,  to  prepare  and  sow  their  land.  From  South 
Belgaum  to  Vengurla,  a  cart  carrying  some  one  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton  is  generally  paid  about  £1  8s.  (Rs.  14) ;  to  this  at  Belgaum 
has  to  be  added  a  transit-agent's  fee  of  6d.  (4  as.)  With  slight 
variations  £1  8s.  (Rs.  14)  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  average 
cost  of  carting  one  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  from  the  Belgaum 
cotton  fields  to  the  coast,  a  distance  from  the  farthest  point  of  about 
120  miles.  This  is  a  heavy-charge.  Taking  30s.  a  ton  of  2240  pounds 
as  the  average  of  the  cotton  freight  by  steamers  from  Bombay  to 
Liverpool  during  the  year  1882,  the  charge  from  the  Bplgaum 
cotton  fields  to  the  coast  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  the  charge  from 
Bombay  to  Liverpool.     Compared  with  Hinganghdt,   Dholera,  and 
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Btoacli  cotton  the  local  Kdnarese  cotton  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  much  later  of  getting  to  market.  The  necessity  for  choosing 
a  dry  time  of  the  year  for  picking  prevents  the  cotton  ripening 
before  February  and  March.  With  the  help  of  railways  and  quicker 
ginning  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  send  forward  the  cotton  so  that. 
,  the  nfew  crop  may  reach  Bombay  before  the  end  of  May.  Besides 
the  interest  on  the  money  locked  in  the  cotton  for  six  or  seven 
monthsj  the  early  delivery  of  the  crop  in  Bombay  will  save  the 
damage  from  storage  in  dirty  sheds  and  leaky  godowns,  a  damage 
which  is  roughly  estimated  ac  about  a  farthing  a  pound.  The  returns, 
for  the  Vengurla  customs  division  for  the  five  years  ending  1882 
show  an  average  export  of  cotton  worth  £249,976  (Rs.  24,99,760). 
The  bulk  of  this  comes  from  Belgaum;  From  Vengurla  some  of  the 
cotton  goes  by  steamer  to  Bombay,  a  passage,  including  stoppages, 
of  twenty- six  to  thirty-two  hours  ;  the  bulk  is  shipped  in  the  native 
craft  known  as  phatemdris  which  take  three  to  twelve  days  to 
reach  Bombay.  There  are  agents  of  Bombay  native  firms  at 
Vengurla,  but  no  agents  of  Bombay  European  firms.  The  customs 
charges  are  light ;  a  one  anna  stamp  and  two  manifests  costing 
^  anna  each  that  is  a  total  charge  of  2id.  (1|  anna).  The  cotton 
bundles  or  dohras  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  landing  for  forty 
hours  before  any  port  charges  are  levied.  Some  of  the  cotton 
shipped  from  Vengurla  comes  from  Dhdrwar,  but  the  bulk  of  it 
is  from  Parasgad  and  Sampgaon  in  Belgaum,  and  from  Hungund 
Bdgalkot  and  Badami  in  south  Bijdpur.  All  of  it  cbmes  down  the 
AmboH  pass.  The  shipments  from  the  other  parts  of  the  district 
come  by  the  routes  that'  merge  into  the  main  coast-road  not 
far  from  Amboli.  The  bulk  of  the  Vengurla  shipments  is  of  local 
Kdnarese  cotton';  very  little  American  goes  by  that  route.  The  cost 
of  freight  by  steamer  and  phatemdri  to  Bombay  ranges  from  6s.  tp^ 
14s.  (Rs.  3-7)  a  local  khandi  of  756  pounds  that  is  -^  to  |-g-  times 
the  average -1882  steamer  freight  from  Bombay  to  Liverpool.  The 
bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Lingdyats,  G-ujarat  Vdnis,  and 
Bhdtids.  There  are  no  transactions  in  VengUrla  on  European  account. 
The  bulk  of  the  staple  is  brought  from  up-country  for  sale  at  the 
coast  j  comparatively  little  is  bought  in  the  cotton-growing  districts. 
The  growers  or  the  local  dealers  consign  it  to  agents  at  Vengurla 
who  are  the  middlemen  between  the  local  dealer  and  the  Bombay 
merchant;  The  Vengurla  middleman's  charges  amount  to  2s.  7d. 
(Re.li^)  on  every  756  pounds  (1  khandi)  of  cotton.^ 

North  Belgaum  cotton  goes  to  Chiplun  and  much  that  is  grown 
in  other  parts  besides  Belgaum  and  Bijdpur  is  carried  there.  The 
best  cotton  that  reaches  Chiplun  comes  from  Athni  and  its 
neigbourhood ;  in  Bombay  this  Athni  cotton  is  known  as  kacha 
kumta  or  poor  Kumta.  The  staple  from  the  rest  of  north  and 
north-east  Belgaum  is  inferior  to  the  Athni  cotton.  No  American  is 
grown  so  far  north.     All  the  cotton  carried  by  this  route  goes  down 


'  The  details  are  :  Brokerage  2«.,  weighing  charges  for  scale  %d.,  weighing  charge 
for  labour  id,  grant  to  a  priest  §d.,  grant  to  temples  Scf. ,  grant  to  a  charity  fund 
3d.,  total  2«.  ^d.    The  Vengurla  municipality  makes  no  charge. 
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the  Kumbh^rli  pass,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  reaches  Bombay  in 
phatemdris,  as  it  is  diflScult  and  costly  to  get  it  into  steamers  which 
cannot  pass  so  far  up  the  Yd,shishti  as  Chiplun.  During  the  five 
years  ending  1882,  the  declared  yearly  value  of  the  cotton  shipped  at 
Anjanvel,  the  Customs  House  at  the  Vashishti  mouth  which  clears 
Chiplun  shipments,  averaged  £147,466  (Rs.  14,74,660).  The  cost 
of  carriage  from  Chiplun  to  Bombay  varies  from  Is.  to  2s.  (Re.i-1) 
the  dokra  of  about  two  hundredweights,  and  the  same  weight  costs 
another  l^d.  (1  anna)  in  porterage  from  the  agent's  godown  to  the 
vessel.  The  only  other  charges  are  Is.  (8  as.)  a  cart,  for  brokerage 
equal  to  about  2s.  (Ee.  ])  a  ton,  and  a  fee  of  about  three  pounds-  of 
cotton,  generally  paid  in  kind,  which  the  Chiplun  dealers  charge 
the  up-country  people  for  weighing  the  staple.  At  Chiplun  nothing 
is  levied  by  the  municipality  or  for  temples  or  charity.  No 
permanent  agents  either  of  native  or  of  European  Bombay  houses 
are  settled  at  Chiplun;  the  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
residents  of  Chiplun,  who  are  the  middlemen  between  the  ap- 
country  -dealers  and  the  Bombay  merchants.  The  voyage  from 
Chiplun  to  Bombay  takes  three  to  twelve  days.  The  system  of 
trade  at  the  small  ports  or  landings  between  Vengurla  and  Chiplun 
is  the  same  as  the  Chiplun  system.^  The  owners  of  the  vessels 
begin  to  beach  them  early  in  May  when  the  south-west  swell  sets 
in.  By  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  May  the  Ratndgiri  ports  are 
closed  till  October. 

During  the  last  forty  years  G-overnment  have  made  repeated 
efforts  to  improve  the  Belgaum  cotton  trade.  In  1841  the  price  of 
cotton  in  Bombay  fell  as  low  as  3d.  (2  as.)  a  pound.  In  1842  the 
expense  of  sending  a  khandi  of  766  pouns  of  cotton  from  Belgaum 
to  Bombay  was  estimated  at  £1  15s.  (Rs.  17^).^  In  1844,  the  Bombay 
cotton  trade  was  so  unsatisfactory  that,  at  the  request  of  the  leading 
firms,  a  Commission  was  appointed  of  ten  Government  officers  and 
merchants.  This  Commission  made  many  valuable  and  business- 
like proposals.  The  proposal  of  most  importance  to  Belgaum  was 
the  improvement  of  the  roads  between  the  Belgaum  cotton  fields 
and  the  coast.  Regarding  the  growth  of  cotton  the  Commission 
made  no  recommendations  beyond  suggesting  the  introduction  of 
better  sorts  of  cotton.  They  strongly  urged  the  need  of  improved 
cleaning  and  packing.  The  trade  was  also  unfavourably  affected 
by  a  considerable  customs  duty  of  about  ^d.  the  pound  (Rs.  5|  the 
khandi).  This  duty  had  been  fixed  when  the  price  of  cotton  was 
much  higher,  it  was  a  heavy  charge,  and  the  Commission  thought 
that  it  should  be  reduced.  The  Commission  went  into  the  question 
of  the  pressure  of  the  land-tax  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
some  places  the  pressure  was  severe.     Government  adopted  most  of 
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1  Beginning  from  Vengurla,  the  names  of  these  small  ports,  of  which  there  are 
nine,  are  Nivti,  Achra,  JDevgad,  Vijayadurg,  JaytApur,  Purangad,  EatnAgiri,  Jaygad, 
and  Borya.  The  Vengurla  shipments  include  shipments  from  Nivti  and  the 
Anjanvel  shipments  include  shipments  from  Borya.  The  average  yearly  value  of  the 
cotton  shipped  from  the  remaining  seven  pxirts  is  £3859. 

'  The  details  were  :  BuUock  hire  Bs.  10,  bagging  and  packing  Bs.  SJ,  -  freight  to 
Bombay  Rs.2J,  Bombay  charges  Rs.  IJ,  total  Ks.  17^. 
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the  Oommission's  leading  suggestions.  Orders  were  issued  that  the 
road  to  Kumta  should  at  once  be  made  fit  for  carts  ;  the  customs 
export  duty  was  abolished ;  and  a  temporary  reduction  in  land-tax 
was  made  in  places  where  the  pressure  had  been  shown  to  be 
specially  beavy.  In  1846j  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  with  the 
object  of  starting  an  English  cotton  company  in  the  Bombay 
Karnatak,  Mr.  Mercer,  the  American  planter  (1841-1846),  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  company  with  £50,000  to  £60,000  (Es.  5-6,  Idkhs) 
might,  on  the  plan  he  proposed,  monopolize  the  cotton  trade  and 
return  inimense  profits.  Since  Mr.  Mercer  made  his  calculation  the 
cotton  trade  has  so  increased  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Walton,  who 
was  cotton  inspector  in  Belgaum  from  1865 to  1880,  a  dozen  companies 
each  with  the  capital  named  by  Mr.  Mercer  would  fail  to  carry  on 
all  the  present  business.  In  September  1846  the  Bombay  cotton 
trade  was  still  so  bad  that  Government  appointed  a  second  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  trade  and  to 
suggest  remedies.^  In  March  1847,  the  Commission  reported  that 
they  had  no  suggestions  to  offer  regarding  improvements  in  tillage.. 
They  were  told  by  the  American  planters,  who  had  experience  in 
Belgaum  and  other  districts,  that  the  native  methods  were  well 
adapted  to  •  the  country.  As  regards  the  trade  in  Belgaum  cottoii 
the  Commission  recommended  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  raw 
cotton,  an  improvement  in  the  port  of  Vengurla  and  in  roads  from 
'  Vengurla  to  the  interior,  and  the  openiag  of  the  Deccan  by  railways. 
They  thought  that  the  stagnation  and  loss  in  trade  were  due  to  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  cotton. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Jamgetji,  a  Pdrsi  merchant,  came  to  Belgaum  to 
buy  and  export  cotton.  He  wrote  to  the  local  authorities,  told  them 
he  was  anxious  to  buy  and  ship  as  much  American  cotton  as  he 
could  get,  and  asked  their  support  and  help.  He  was  promised 
every  help  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  district,  and  was 
warned  to  be  careful  in  his  purchases,  as  the  Collector  waa  aware 
that  acclimatized  American  cotton  was  being  mixed  and  adulterated 
by  the  local  dealers.  In  1847,  in  a  special  report  on  the  Belgaum 
cotton  trade,  Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarity,  the  Collector,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  nothing  would  benefit  the  trade  so  much  as  the  making 
of  roads  and  the  bridging  of  rivers  and  streams.  The  cost  of 
carrying  cotton  from  the  fields  to  the  coast  was  about  2s.  6c?.  (Rs.  1  j) 
the  hundred  pounds.  At  this  time  in  the  Belgaum  markets  cotton 
fetched  about  1\A,  to  2d.  a  pound  (Rs.50-60  a  hhandi  of  756  lbs.) 
The  competition  of  the  local  weavers  was  keen,  and  they  paid  as 
high  as  2i(i.  the  pound  (Rs.  70  the  khcmdi)  for  the  best  cleaned 
cotton.  In  1848,  Mr.  Townshend,the  Revenue  Commissioner,  showed 
that  the  cost  of  carrying  cotton  from  Belgaum  to  Bombay  added  seven- 
teen to  twenty  per  cent  to  its  price.  In  this  year  Captain  Meadows 
Taylor  urged  that  good  roads  should  be  made  through  the  cotton 
plains  to  join  into  one  main  highway,  on  which  the  staple  could  be 


^  The  Commission  were  :  Messrs.  H.  B.  E.  Frere  the  present  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  H.  H. 
Glass,  E,.  Spooner,  J.  D.  Inverarity,  J.  Bowman,  R,  W,  Crawford,  J.  Smith,  S.  D, 
Murray,  Kharsetji  Jams'etji,  and  Kharsetji  K^wasji. 
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carried  in  carts  down  the  Phonda  pass  to  Vijaydurg  in  Eatndgiri, 
which  he  stated  had  a  port  fit  for  ships  large  enough  to  carry  the 
cotton  direct  to  Europe  instead  of  round  by  Bombay.  A  fairly 
large  quantity  of  the  staple  was  then  carried  through  Sankeshvar 
in  Belgaum  to  Eajdpur  in  RatnAgiri,  a  famous  place  of  trade 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  About  the  same 
time  the  Collector  of  Belgaum  calculated  that  the  average  cost  of 
carrying  756  pounds  (1  khandi)  of  cotton  was  £1  (Rs.  10)  to  Kumta 
and  18s.  (Rs.  9)  to  Vengurla.  Besides  by  the  cost  of  getting  it  to 
Bombay  the  export  of  cotton  to  England  was  burdened  by  heavy 
freights  between  Bombay  and  England  which  in  1 847  were  about 
£7  the  ton.  In  1848  the  Collector  reported  that  on  its  way 
to  Bombay,  Belgaum  cotton  was  exposed  to  every  form  of  evil. 
Moving  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  miles  an  hour  in  rude  carts  or  on 
bullock -back,  over  bad  roads,  the  dew  and  the  dust  did  their  worst. 
The  bullocks  were  loaded  and  unloaded  twice  a  day,  generally  near 
watering  places,  and  their  packs  were  rolled  in  the  mud.  During 
the  march  each  bullock  consoled  himself  by  keeping  his  nose  in  his 
leader's  pack,  and  steadily  eating  the  cotton.  The  loss  in  weight, 
which  had  not  been  made  good  by  dust,  was  too  often  supplied  by 
water  and  mud  at  the  journey's  end.  Half  of  the  night  was  lost  in 
loading  and  unloading  and  the  bullocks  seldom  did  more  than  eight 
miles  a  day.  All  along  the  way  petty  chiefs  and  village  headmen 
demanded  tolls  and  stopped  the  cotton  if  the  toll  was  not  paid. 
Even  after  it  was  on  board  ship  exactions  did  not  cease.  Till  1840 
when  his  state  lapsed  to  the  .British  Angria  the  chief  of  Koldba 
made  all  vessels  stop  off  KoMba  till  his  officers  came  on  board, 
examined  the  cargo,  and  levied  heavy  and  vexatious  exactions. 
Mr.  Townshend,  the  Commissioner,  confirmed  what  the  Collector 
said  about  the  perils  by  land.  The  want  of  roads  to  the  sea  was 
the  ruin  of  the  inland  people. 

In  1849,  the  Bombay  Government  recommended  merchants  to 
establish  up-country  agencies.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  replied, 
that  in  the  backward  state  of  roads  up-country  agencies  could  not 
succeed.  They  urged  Government  to  open  the  cotton  districts  by 
roads  and  railways  to  the  coast  and  especially  to  Bombay.  If  this 
was  done  all  other  improvements  would  follow  without  trouble  or 
expense.  Lord  Falkland  then  Governor  of  Bombay  (1848-1853), 
recognized  the  great  value  of  roads.  He  regretted  that  want  of 
funds  prevented  Government  from  doing  what  they  wished.  Mr.  J.  P. 
'Willoughby,  one  of  the  members  of  Council,  thought  that  the 
financial  pressure  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  If 
trade  was  not  looked  to  the  financial  pressure  must  grow  greater. 
Trade  was  sick,  if  not  dying.  He  never  remembered  such  a  forest 
of  masts  waiting  for  freight  in  Bombay  harbour.  The  Board  of 
Directors  in  acknowledging  the  papers  hoped  at  no  distant  period 
to  be  able  to  sanction  the  expenditure  needed  to  improve  communi- 
cations. One  result  of  the  want  of  roads  was  a  great  inequality  in 
local  prices.  In  places  with  an  easy  outlet  the  price  of  cotton  was 
double  or  treble  its  price  in  a  place  where  export  was  difficult  or 
impossible.  In  some  places  the  cost  of  exporting  it  made  the  growth 
of  cotton  impossible.  About  this  time  (1849-50)  Mr.  Channing  the 
B  80—41 
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superintendent  of  cotton  experiments  calculated  that  taking  Bijapur 
and  Belgaum  together  the  average  cost  of  carrying  a  khandi  of 
756  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  coast  was  a  little  over  £1  8s..  (Rs.  14), 
The  full  expense  of  carriage  from  Bijdpur  to  Bombay  he 
estimated  at  an  average  of  £1  lis.  (Rs.  lof),  from  Belgaum  to 
Bom.bay  he  thought  £1  2s.  (R^.  11)  covered  the  cost.  Mr.  Chauning 
expected  that  the  opening  of  the  Phonda  pass  route  to  Vaghotaii 
would  do  much  for  the  Belgaum  and  Bijdpur  cotton  trade.  In  1849 
the  revised  assessmeat  was  intro'duced  in  Gbkak  and  Parasgad. 
The  survey  officers  estimated  that  in  the  whole  of  Belgaum,  which 
at  that  time  included  a  large  area  of  the  best  cotton  lands  of  South 
Bijapur,  about  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  acres  were  suitable 
for  cotton.  On  a  proper  system  of  crop  rotation  this  would  give 
an  available  yearly  area  of  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
acres.  It  was  estimated  that  the  land  rent  or  assessment  represented 
about  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  gross  produce.  .This 
proportion  would  become  less  as  roads  were  opened  and  cultivation 
improved. 

In  1847  the  attention  of  Grovernment  had  been  drawn  to  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  shipping  cotton  from  the  South  Konkan  and 
Kanara  ports  in  April  and  May«  After  sevesal  years  of  examination 
and  surveying  Government  decided  that  Vijaydurg,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Ratndgirij  was  to  be  the  cotton  port  of  the  future, 
and  that  the  trade  was  to  centre  at  Vaghotan,  about  ten  miles  up 
the  river,  where  was  a  -depth  of  eighteen  feet  at  low  water 
springtides.  F^om  V^ghotan  good  roads  were  to  be  made  over 
the  Sahyadri  passes  to  Kolhapur  about  eighty,  and  to  Belgaum 
about  a  hundred  miles.  When  these  roads  were  finished  it  was 
hoped  that  the  bulk  of  the  Belgaum  and  BijApur  produce  would 
be  sent  to  Yaghotan,  and  that  the  agents  would  there  put  it  in  boats 
and  send  it  to  ships  at  Vijaydurg.  These  hopes  have  not  been 
realized.  The  trade  is  too  fluctuating  to  send  large  ships  regularly 
to  Vijaydurg.  The  advantages  of  direct  shipments  would  probably 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  freight  and  higher 
insurance  that  wQuld  be  demanded  by  ships  that  had  ■  to  go  to 
Vijaydurg,  instead  of  to  Bombay.  Trade  never  took  to  the  Vaghotan 
and  Vijaydurg  route  and  since  1871  when  the  excellent  A'mboli 
pass  road  was  opened  it  has  centred  at  Vengurla. 

The  Government  cotton  experiments  during  the  three  years  ending 
1848-49  did  not  do  much  to  increase  the  cotton  trade.  The  yearly 
average  outturn  was  only  a  little  'over  a  hundred  and  seventy 
bales  each  of  392  pounds.  Even  of  this  Government  had  bought 
two-thirds  and  the  merchants  less  than  a  third.  In  1849,  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  urged  Parliament  to  inquire 
into  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Indian  cotton  trade.  In 
1850,  as  the  House  of  Commons  refused  the  inquiry,  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the  help,  of  the  Chambers  of  Liverpool 
Blackburn  and  Glasgow,  sent  an  agent  to  India.'  Most  of  the 
inquiries  of  their  agent,  Mr.  A.  Mackay,  were  made  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  Mr.  Mackay,  who  travelled  through  the  Bombay 
Karndtak  in  1851,  reported  to  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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that  the  bad  state  of  roads  greatly  interrupted  the  trade  of  the 
district ;  that  only  paltry  sums  were  spent  by  G-overnment  on  road 
improvement ;  that  the  few  good  roads  were  useless  for  trade  as 
they  were  made  for  military  convenience ;  and  that  improved  not 
extended  cultivation  of  cotton  was  what  was  wanted.^  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Mackay's  statements  Mr.  H.  W.  Reeves  then  Revenue  Commissioner 
S.  D.,  and  other  District  Officers  including  Messrs.  W.  H.  Havelock 
and  M.  J.  M,  Shaw-Stewart  pointed  out  that  so  far  as  external 
commerce  was  concerned  the  Karnatak  districts  were  well  off  for 
roads ;  that  there  were  two  outlets  for  the  produce  of  the  country, 
the  Vengurla  road  across  the  Ram  pass  for  the  districts  north  of 
the  Malphrabha,  and  the  Kumta  road  for  the  southern  districts ; 
that  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  country  much  had  been  done 
to  improve  roads ;  that  besides  the  metalled  roads  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Mackay  many  fair  weather  roads  were  fit  for  carts ;  that  the 
necessity  of  improving  roads  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
District  officers  and  of  Government  as  early  as  1845,  and  that  steps 
were  being  taken  to  improve  roads  ;  that  the  metalled  roads  made 
by  Government  for  military  purposes  were  of  the  greatest  use  to 
trade,  as  the  military  stations  were  excellent  and  convenient  markets 
for  local  produce ;  that  Mr.  Mackay  underrated  the  value  of  the 
important  road  from  Belgaum  to  Vengurla  by  the  Ram  pass ;  that  an 
unbroten  and  very  rich  traffic  was  carried  on  between  Vengurla  and 
Belgaum  throughout  the  fair  season;  and  that  the  improvement  of 
the  cotton  trade  must  come  from  the  merchants  of  Bombay  estab- 
lishing direct  agencies  in  the  cotton  districts,  and  thus  dispensing 
with  the  host  of  native  middlemen  who  ate  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
profit  which  would  otherwise  fall  to  the  husbandmen.^ 

In  1850,  the  Collector  of  Belgaum  complained  of  the  apathy  of 
the  Bombay  merchants  in  not  making  arrangements  for  up-country 
buying.  The  merchants  replied  that  until  roads  were  opened  no 
up-country  agency  could  succeed.^  In  1850  Messrs.  Lancaster  and 
Co.,  of  Bombay,  sent  a  Mr.  Davis  as  their  agent  to  Belgaum.  He 
made  large  advances  to  secure  American  cotton.  Mr.  Reeves,  the 
Collector,  expected  that  daring  that  season  the  firm  would  spend 
fully  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000).  Mr.  Davis  was  also  empowered  to  buy 
for  other  firms.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Reeves  thought 
that  Government  should  cease  to  buy.  Mr.  Davis  found  it  difficult 
to  get  seed-cotton  as  in  return  for  the  Government  seed  the  cotton- 
growers  were  bound  to  bring  all  the  seed  cotton  to  the  Government 
gins.  He  begged  that  this  hindrance  might  be  removed ;  he  stated 
he  was  making  ginning  houses  at  every  five  or  six  miles  through 
the  cotton  country ;  and,  in  return  for  concessions,  he  offered  to- 
rent  all  the  Government  ginning  establishments,  and  to  guarantee 
that  he  would  purchase  every  pound  of  the  American  crop.  The 
Collector  supported  Mr.  Davis'  application,  and  Government 
approved  of  Mr.  Beeves'  proposals.  They  directed  that,  except  in 
cases  where  the  landholder  was  anxious  to  carry  out  his  engagement 
with  Government,  the  Collector  was  to  cease  buying  cotton  on, 
Goyertiment  account. 
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In  1852  Mr.  Young,  tlie  Collector  of  Customs  in  Bombay, 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Government' that  the  cotton  receivecj  from 
Belgaum  on  Government  account  was  inferior  to  what  the  Bombay 
merchants  were  buying  in  the  same  district.  As  the  spinners 
and  others  in  England  had  come  to  look  on  the  yearly  Govern- 
ment consignments  as  the  standard  of  what  India  could  produce, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  inferior  state  of  the  cotton  to 
the  attention  of  Gxjvernment.  He  recommended  that  this  consign- 
ment of  cotton  should  not  be  sent  to  England.  -  Governnient  ordered 
the  superintendent  of  experiments  to  Bombay  to  examine  the  cotton. 
The  examination  of  the  parcels  showed  that  out  of  4553  bales  of 
American  cotton  723  contained  inferior  and  dirty  staple.  On  this, 
early  in  1853,  Government  issued  orders  that  on  receipt  of  the 
cotton  which  had  already  been  ordered,  no  more  was  to  be  bought, 
that  the  quantity  on  which  advances  had  a,lready  been  made  was  to 
be  carefully  examined,  and  that  none  but  what  was  good  was  to 
be  sent  to  England.  In  1854,  under  orders,  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  the  accounts  of  all  Government  shipments  were  made  up 
by  the  Accountant  General.  Theseshipments  included  nine  consign- 
ments. They  amounted  to  5574  packages,  of  which  5419  were  bales, 
152  were  half  bales,  and  three  were  bundles  or  dohrda.  Of  the  nine 
consignments  seven  showed  a  profit  of  £7950  (Rs.  79,500)  and  two 
showed  a  loss  of  £1677  (Rs.  16,770),  that  is  on  the  whole  transactions 
a  net  profit  of  £.6273  (Rs.  62,730).  No  details  are  available  to  show 
what  portion  of  the  whole  amount  was  Belgaum  cotton,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  there  was  no  Belgaum  cotton  in  the  two  shipments  that 
showed  a  loss. 

In  1855,  an  enterprising  merchant,  Mr.  A.  C.  Brice,  settled  in 
Dhdi'war  and  did  a  large  cotton  business.  A  sub-agency  was 
established  at  Saundatti  to  buy  Belgaum  cotton,  and  he  projected 
more  agencies  in  the  same  district.  Mr.  Brice  owned  upwards  of.  a 
thousand  head  of  draught  cattle  and  a  corresponding  stock  of  cotton 
carts. 

Ten  years  later  during  the  American  war  the  Belgaum  cotton 
trade  greatly  increased,  though  fraud  and  dirt-mixing  preventedf 
the  cotton  from  reahzing  nearly  so  high  a  price  as  it  would 
have  fetched  had  it  been  clean.  The  efforts  made  to  check  fraud 
and  to  improve  the  outturn  of  cotton  by  spreading  the  use  of; 
American  seed  and  of  sawgins  have  been  shown  under  the  heads 
of  Adultei'ation  and  Ginning.  The  iihmense  number  of  smaU, 
jginning  places  made  it  almost  impossible  to  check  the  mixing  of 
cotton  and  the  adding  of  dirt,  and  the  diflSculty  of  keeping  saw-gins 
in  order  and  the  damage  caused  by  saw-gins  in  bad  order  prevented 
the  efforts  to  improve  the  cotton  trade  from  succeeding.  Since 
]  870  partly  from  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  American  cotton, 
but  chiefly  from  the  difiiculty  of  getting  it  ginned,  the  growth  of 
American  cotton  and  the  use  of  saw-gins  have  almost  ceased.  Since 
1876  the  Government  supervision  of  the  trade  and  of  the  gins  has 
been  withdrawn. 

The  whole  exports  of  Belgaum  cotton,  together  .with  a_  small 
quantity  from  South  Bijdpur  and  neighbouring  Native  State,  reach 
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Bombay  through,  the  Eatnagiri  ports.  The  famine  of  1876  and  1877 
lowered  the  value  of  tha  Eatndgiri  exports  from  £400,760  in  1874-75 
to  £330,946  in  1877-78  and  to  £331,738  in  1878-79.  For  the  five 
years  ending  1882-83,  the  refiurns  of  the  customs  divisions  of 
Anjanvel,  Eatadgiri,  Vijaydnrg,  Malvan,  and  Vengurla  give  the 
highest  value  of  cotton  at  £494,240  in  1879  80,  the  lowest  at 
£331,738  in  1878-79,  and  the  average  at  £401,300.    The  details  are  : 

Cotton  Exports,  1878-188^. 


CUSTOUS 
DlVISIOH. 

Value  op  Expokts. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

Total. 

VengTirla    ... 
Anjiinvel    ... 
Katn&Kin    ... 

^^ ::: 

Total    ... 

£ 

210,112 

118,384 

5 

3187 

70 

£ 

261,582 

228,090 

314 

1592 

2712 

£ 

294,278 

176,814 

20 

2261 

291 

£ 

228,431 

102,796 

14 

2907 

276 

£ 

256,527 

111,286 

239 

1B99 

3708 

£ 

1,249,880 

737-,329 

692 

11,618 

^7067 

331,738 

494,240 

473,664 

334,423 

372,439 

2,0(16,504 

According  .to  rough  estimates  by  Bombay  merchants  and  cotton 
dealers^  of  the  total  supply  of  American  cotton  or  as  it  is  called 
sawginned  Dh^rwar  received  at  Bombay  from  the  Bombay  Kam^tak 
about  sixty-eight  per  cent  is  from  Dharwdr  and  the  remaining  thirty- 
two  per  cent  from  Belgaum,  Bijapur,  and  the  Bombay  KarnAtak  states ; 
and  of  the  Kumta  or  local  cotton  supply  about  sixty-eight  per  cent 
comes  from  Belgaum  and  Bijapur  and  thirty -two  per  cent  comes  from 
Dharwar.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  American  goes  from  Bombay  to 
Europe;  none  is  used  locally  and  very  little  remains  in  Bombay.  The 
Kumta  when  pure,  though  not  very  white  has  a  strong  and  fairly  long 
staple. .  It  is  particularly  well  suited  for  spinning  the  lower  counts  of 
yam  up  to  twenties  and  is  larg^ely  used  in  the  Bombay  mills.  Very 
little  goes  to  Europe,  According  to  the  Bombay  Cotton  Eeport  for 
1882-83  in  the  Bombay  market  sawginned  Dharwar  averaged  about 
bid.  the  pound  in  1879-80, 5,V<i.  in  1880-81,  bd.  in  1881-82,  and4|d 
in  1882-83  ;  in  the  Liverpool  market  it  averaged  Q^-^d.  the  pound  in 
1879-80,  Sii.  in  1880-81,  b-^dAn  1881-82,  and  5i<^.  in  1882-83; 
In  the  Bombay  market  Kumta  or  local  cotton  sold  for  b^d.  the  pound 
in  1879-80, 4f  J.  in  1880-81,  4  ''-gd.  in  1881-82,  and  4/^d  in  1882-83 ; 
in  the  Liverpool  market  it  sold  for  b^d.  the  pound  in  1879-80,  4^i. 
in  1880-81,  4|d.  in  1881-82,  and  ^-f^d.  in  1882-83.  Inquiry  in 
Bombay  shows  that  in  the  Bombay  market  a  khandi  of  784  pounds 
of  sawginned  Dharwar  is  at  present  (December  1883)  worth  £2 
(Rs.  20)  more  than  a  khandi  of  Kumta.  In  November  1879  a  khandi 
of  Broach  was  worth  £1  10s.  (Es.  15)  more  than  a  khandi  of  saw- 
ginned Dhd,rw<lr  and  £3  to  £3  4s.  (Es.  30-32)  more  than  a  khandi^ 
of  Kumta;  at  .present  (J 883)  Broach  is  worth  £2  10s.  (Es.  25)  more 
than  saw-ginned  Dharwar  and  £4  10s.  to  £5  (Rs. 45-50)  more  than 
Kumta.  In  November  1879  a  khandi  of  good  Dholera  was  worth 
10s.  (Es.  5)  more  than  a  khandi  of  good  saviginned  Dhdrwar  and 
£1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  more  than  a  khandi  of  Kumta;  at  present  there  is 
-no  ditference  between  the  value  of  Dholera  and  of  sawginned 
Dh&vw&v  and  a  khandi  ot  Dholera  is  worth  £2  (Rs,  20)  more  than  a 
khandi  of  Kumta,     In  1879  a  pound  of  American  Mid  Orleans  was 
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worth  |i.  more  than  a  pound  of  good  sawgiiined  Dh^rwar  and 
1  ^d.  more  than  a  pound  of  good-fair  Ktimta ;  at  present  a  pound  of 
American  Mid  Orleans  (November  1883)  is  worth  l^-^d.  more  than 
good  sawgiiined  Dharwar  and  l^^d.  more  than  good-fair  Kumta. . 

Besides  cotton  the  chief  Belgaum  exports  are  brassware,  grind- 
stones, grain,  butter,  and  cloth.  Of  brassware  the  chief  articles 
are  brass  lampstands  or  scumais,  small  water-sipping  ladles  and  cups 
or  pali  panchapdtris,  small  round  god-boxes  or  sampushtas,  waving 
lamps  or  nirdnjans,  and  other  articles  used  in  worship.  These  are 
made  by  the  Otari  casters  of  Gokdk  apd  sold  at  Gokdk  to  dealers 
from  Kolhapur,  Dharwdr,  and  Hubli.  Grindstones  are  made  at 
Arbhavi  in  Gokdk  by  masons  or  Pdtharvats,  and  taken  for  sale  in 
carts  or  on  pack  asses  to  Poona,  Satara,  and  Dhdrwar.  Rice  wheat 
millet  and  gram,  molasses,  and  tobacco  are  bpught  from  the  Lingayat, 
Jain,  Maratha,  and  Musalmdn  growers  by  the  trading  carriers  and; 
traders  of  tbe  market  towns,  and  sent  to,Kal£dgi,  Dhd.rwar,  Goa, 
Vengurla,  Rajdpur,  Sirsi,  and  sometimes  to  Bombay.  Clarified 
butter  is  bought  from  Mardtha  Lingayat  and  Jain  husbandmen 
either  in  their  own  villages  or  in  market  towns  on  market  days,  and 
is  sent  in  tin  boxes  by  a  few  Ndrvekar  dealers  to  Bombay  by 
Vengurla.  Of  cloth,  sddis  or  women^'s  robes  are  best  woven  at 
Belgaum,  Gokdk,  and  Bdil-Hongal,  and  dhota/rs  or  Waistcloths  at 
Belgaum  and  Bail-Hongal  in  Sampgaon.  Robes  waistcloths  and 
other  coarse  cotton  cloth  are  generally  bought  from  the  weavers  by! 
the  local  traders  and  either  locally  sold  to  Goa,  Rajapur,  and  other 
Konkan  traders  or  sent  for  sale  to  Dhdrwdr  and  Kalddgi.t; 
Myrobalans  or  Mrdds  are  sent  in  large  quantities  from  Belgaum. 
They  grow  wild  in  the  forests  of  Kb^ndpur,  Belgaum,  and  Chikodi, 
and  are  gathered  for  the  forest  oflScers  during  the  fair  season  and 
kept  at  Government  stores  where  they  are  sold  to  contractors.  The 
contractors  send  the  myrobalans  to  Vengurla  where  they  are  sold  to 
agents  of  Bombay  and  European  merchants. 

There  has  of  late  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  import  ofr 
European  cotton  yarn  and  cloth,  boots  and  stockings,  and  among 
articles  of  ^house  furniture  clocks,  watches,  glasses,  ornamental  chairs, 
and  tables.  These  articles  are  used  by  the  well-to-do,  especially  by 
those  who  have  received  an  English  education.  Kerosine  oil  and 
matches  are  largely  imported  and  are  used  by  all  except  the  poorest, 

III.— INDUSTRIES. 

The  chief  Belgaum  crafts  are  cotton-ginning,  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving,  calico-printing,  dyeing,  toy-making,  copper  and  brass, 
work,  pottery,  and  oil-pressing. 

One  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  district  is  the  ginning  of  cotton, . 
that  is  the,  separating  of  the  cotton  wool  from  the  cotton  seed.; 
Though  the  practice  is  greatly  neglected,  the  cotton  should  be  dried 
before  it  is  ginned.  If  it  is  not  dried  the  fibre  is  stained  or  otherwise 
harmed.  To  dry  it  the  cotton  is  spread  in  the  sun  and  is  frequently 
turned  so  that  every  part  of  it,  especially  the  seed,  may  be  thoroughly, 
dried.  Seed-cotton  or  kapas  is  not  in  good  order  for  ginning  unless/ 
the  seed  cracks,  and  does  not  crush  between  the  teeth  of  tho  giUi 
Cotton  cannot  be  rightly  ginned  in  wet  or  even  in  damp  weather.  A 
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sliort  smart  shower  unless  followed  by  a  steady  dry  wind  will  stop 
cotton-ginning  for  days. 

Each  landholder  is  careful  to  put  on  one  side  part  of  his  best 
local  cotton  for  home  spinning.  This  is  ginned  separately  and 
with  much,  more  care  than  what  is  meant  for  sale.  The  quantity 
set  apart  for  home  spinning  depends  on  the  number  of  women  in 
the  household  and  the  leisure  they  have  for  working  the  spinning 
machine  or  nalu-rati.  For  home-spinning  the  staple  is  so  well 
cleaned  that  not  a  single  seed  can  be  found  in  a  dozen  pounds. 
Three  machines  are  used  for  ginning  cotton,  the  ginning  wheel  or 
charkha,  the  foot-roller  or  hattigudda,  and  the  sawgin.  The  ginning 
wheel  or  charkha,  though  still  found  in  a  few  remote  villages  in  the 
north  of  the  district,has  for  manyyears  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the 
foot-roller.  The  ginning  wheel  is  a  very  rough  machine.  It  consists 
of  two  cylinders,  one  of  wpod  the  other  of  iron,  which,  revolve  on 
endless  screws  at  the  ends  of  rollers.  The  cylinders,  which  are 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  long,  are  fixed  touching  each  other, 
parallel  and  horizontal,  in  a  strong  wooden  frame  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches  high.  The  iron  cylinder  which  works  on  ,  the 
wooden  cylinder  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  thickest 
in  the  middle  and  tapers  slightly  and  gradually  towards  the  ends. 
The  wooden  roller  is  much  thicker.  It  is  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  on  one  end  has  a  rude  wheel  sixteen  to 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  fixed  on  the  centre.  A  piece  of  wood 
stuck  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel  serves  as  the  handle  for  working  the 
roller.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ginning  wheel,  at  the  end  of  the 
iron  roller,  is  a  second  handle  for  turning  it.  When  in  work,  the 
ginning  wheel  is  fixed  on  the  ground  between  two  persons,  each  of 
whom  takes  a  handle  and  turns  it  in  an  opposite  direction,  and, by 
turns  feeds  the  wheel  with  seed  cotton.  The  seed  is  turned  out  on 
one  side  and  the  wool  on  the  other.  Nothing  but  cotton  is  cleaned 
in  the  wheel.  It  turns  out  more  work  than  the  foot-roller,  but  does 
not  work  so  well.  The  cost  of  ginning  with  the  wheel  is  about  half- 
way between  the  cost  of  ginning  by  the  saw  gin  and  by  the  foot- 
roller. 

The  chief  local  appliance  for  ginning  cotton  is  the  foot-roller  called 
Tiattigudda  in  Kdnarese.  The  foot,  roller  is  a  rude  primiti'-e 
machine  which  does  not  cost  more  than  Is.  (8  as.).  Its  chief  parts 
are  the  tevantghi  that  is  the  three-legged  stool  on  which  the  ginner 
sits  worth  2d.  (1^  as.) ;  the  aru-kul  or  flat-stone  about  one  foot  by  six 
inches  and  two  inches  thick  worth  '&d.  (2  as.) ;  the  huda  an  iron 
Toiler  about  one  foot  long  and  tapering  from  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  the  middle  to  a  point  at  the  ends  worth  Qd.  (4  as.);  and 
two  wooden  soles  ovpavantgis  for  placingunder  the  feet  when  turning 
the  roller,  generally  made  of  flat  pieces  of  split  bamboo  costing  little 
or  nothing.  The  foot-roUer  is  worked  only  by  women  a,nd  girls.  lu 
cleaning  cotton  by  the  foot-roller  the  seed  cotton  is  laid  in  the  sun, 
frequently  turned,  and  when  well  dried  is  sharply  beaten  with  a  thin 
bamboo  called  shedi  that  it  may  be  as  loose  as  possible  for  ginning. 
When  a  heap  of  cotton  is-  ready  the  ginner  sits  on  her  three- 
Jegged  stool.     She  sets  the  stone  on  the  ground  before  her  and  on 
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the  stone  lays  the  iron  roller  whose  ends  stand  about  three  inches 
beyond  the  side  of  the  stone.  On  each  end  of  the  roller  she-  sets 
one  of  the  bamboo  soles.  She  leans  forward  still  sitting  but  partly 
balancing  herself  on  her  feet  which  she  rests  on  the  bamboo  soles 
at  the  ends  of  the  roller.  She  takes  a  handful  of  seed  cotton  iu 
her  right  hand  and  pressing  with  her  feet  on-  the  bamboo  soles 
moves  the  roller  back  and  forwards  on  the  stone.  As  the  roller 
moves  she  drops  seed  cotton  under  it  and  the  pressure  of  the  roller 
on  the  seed  cotton  separates  the  wool  from  the  seed.  The  seed 
comes  out  in  front  and  the  cotton  wool  comes  out  behind.  As  the 
cotton  wool  comes  out  the  ginner  keeps  pulling  it  under  her  stool 
with  her  left  hand. 

The  rates  for  cleaning  with  the  foot-roller  vary  in  different  places. 
The  following  are  perhaps  about  the  commonest. ,  The  owner  of  the 
cotton  or  the  owner's  man,  serves  the  seed  cotton  to  the  women  in  a 
body.  As  each  woman  brings  her  cleaned  cotton  back,  it  is  weighed 
and  she  is  paid  at  a  rate,  equal  to  about  3s.  4d.  (Rs.l-^)  the 
hundredweight  of  ginned  cotton.  Another  plan  is  to  serve  seed 
cotton  to  each  woman,  and  pay  her  by  the  weight  of  the  seed 
cotton.  In  this  case  the  rate  represents  about  3s.  3a!.  (Rs.  1^-^) 
the  hundredweight  of  cleaned  cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
wish  the  cotton  to  be  really  clean  and  free  from  seed  or  dirt  the 
woman  is  paid  by  the  amount  of  seed  and  dirt  she  takes  out  of  the 
cotton  at  rates  which  represent  a  charge  of  about  4s.  4^d.  (Rs.  2^).. 
a  hundredweight.  The  system  of  having  two  ginning  rates,  a  high 
rate  to  ensure  clean  cotton  for  the  local  spinners  and  a  low  rate  to 
ensure  dirty  cotton  for  the  Bombay  buyers,  prevails  over  the  whole 
district.  If  honestly  worked  the  foot-roller  cleans  local  cotton  better 
than  any  other  machine.  It  is  the  only  machine  that  does  no  harm 
to  the  fibre.  At  the  same  time  the  process  is  very"  slow.  This 
slowness  is  a  serious  evil  as  the  local  cotton  cannot  be  ginned  in 
time  to  reach  Bombay  before  the  rains,  and  by  being  packed  in 
leaky  godowns  and  dirty  sheds  loses  much  of  its  value. 

Theoutturnof  American  Belgaum  is  now  so  trifling  that  fewsawgins 
are  used  and  these  few  are  in  bad  repair.  Most  of  these  sawgins 
have  ten  to  eighteen  saws.  The  machine  is  worked  by  the  hand  in 
a  room  eighteen  feet  by  fifteen.  The  room  is  divided  into  two 
spaces  separated  by  firm  bamboo  matting.  Of  the  two  spaces  the 
smaller  about  twelve  feet  is  used  as  a  lint  room,  and  the  larger  is 
set  apart  for  the  gin.  The  gin  must  be  firmly  placed  against  the 
partition  of  the  smaller  room.  In  the  partition-matting  a  hole  should 
be  cut  of  the  size  of  the  gin-flue  and  the  flue  should  be  placed  in  the 
hole  and  passed  two  or  three  inches  beyond  it.  The  small  or  lint 
room  should  not  be  too  air-tight ;  if  it  is  too  air-tight  the  flue  gets 
choked  and  hinders  the  working  of  the  gin.  The  gin  must  be 
perfectly  level  as  well  as  firm.  It  must  be  so  firmly  secured  either 
by  strong  pegs  or  masonry  that  while  at  work  it  remains  perfectly 
still.  The  smaller  strap  should  then  be,  put  on  the  inner  and  larger 
rim  of  the  saw  pulley,  and  over  the  top  of  the  brush  pulley ;  this 
will  make  the  brush  pulley  move  inwards,  that  is  in  the  opposite- 
direction  to  the  saws.     The  band  must  be  fixed  round  the  wheel 
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of  a  pulley  post  at  the  back  of  tlie  gin  and  tightened  by  a  rack 
fastened  to  the  pulley  post.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  fans  or 
brushes  keep  the  flae  clear  of  ginned  cotton,  and  at  the  same  time 
raise  enough  draught  to  drive  the  ginned  cotton  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet.  If  the  fans  are  not  properly  arranged,  the  ginned  cotton  will 
gather  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  flue,  and  stop  the  gin.  The  spindle 
of  the  driving  wheel  must  be  placed  eighteen  feet  irom  the  saw 
pulley,  and  the  wheel  should  be  placed  in  a  line  with  the  gin  so  that 
the  strap  or  band  may  run  freely  and  smoothly.  The  band  should 
have  holes  in  its  joining  ends  so  that  it  may  be  tightened  or  slackened 
at  will.  When  the  band  is  arranged  the  wheel  should  be  firmly 
fixed,  so  that  it  may  work  with  perfect  steadiness.  Five  workers  are 
wanted,  four  drivers  at  the  wheel  and  one  to  feed  the  gin.  The  feeder 
places  a  quantity  of  seed-cotton  on  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  with 
his  back  to  the  driving  wheel  stands  opposite  and  close  to  the  gin, 
facing  the  hopper-box  which  receives  the  seed-cotton  and  in  which 
the  saws  revolve.  Experience  is  wanted  to  make  a  good  feeder,  so 
that  the  roll  of  the  cotton  in  the  hopper-box  may  revolve  equally 
and  steadily.  At  starting  it  is  well  to  fiU  the  hopper  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  seed  and  seed-cotton.  The  feeder  should  then  lift 
tbe  box  on  its  hiriges,  high  enough  to  keep  the  saws  clear  of  the 
mixture  in  the  hopper.  Then  the  drivers  should  begin  and  as  soon 
as  the  gin  is  in  motion,  the  box  should  be  put  down  sharply,  evenly, 
and  firmly.  The  working  of  the  saws  forces  the  contents  of  the  box 
to  go  round,  and  the  feeder  must  keep  on  supplying  cotton  neither  too 
slowly  nor  too  fast.  The  roll  or  contents  of  the  box  should  move 
steadily  with  the  hopper  full,  but  not  overcharged.  If  the  roll  of 
cotton  in  the  box  does  not  begin  to  go  round  as  soon  as  the  saws  are 
in  motion  the  box  should  be  lifted  once,  or  if  necessary  twice,  and  be 
again  carefully  set  down  in  the  way  described.  This  lifting  will  also 
be  necessary  every  now  and  then  to  clear  the  box  of  the  cleansed  seed 
that  may  gather  at  the  bottom  of  the  grates.  In  fine  bright  weather, 
for  damp  at  once  injures  ginning,  an  eighteen-saw  gin  in  good 
work  wiU  in  an  hour  gin  one  hundredweight  of  seed  cotton.  In 
starting  and  working  a  gin  care  must  be  taken  that  the  saws  revolve 
through;  .the  cotton  onlyy  and  that  they  do  not  rub  against  the  grates. 
To  make  sure  of  this  the  hopper  should  be  allowed  to  become  empty 
or  almost  empty,  and,  with  the  hand  resting  on  the  saw  whir],  the 
saws  should  be  made  to  revolve  slowly.  If  any  of  the  saws  gives 
the  slightest  touch  to  the  sides  of  the  grates,  the  adjustment  is 
wrong.  The  saws  are  easily  put  right  by  seizing  the  saw  in  a  pair 
of  plyers  or  pincers  and  working  it  until  it  is  seen  to  revolve  in 
the  exact  centre  of  the  space  between  the  grates.  If  all  the  saws 
press  on  one  side,  the  whole  of  them  and  the  spindle  are  wrong,  and 
to  put  them  right  the  spindle  must  be  properly  replaced  on  the 
bearings.  Unless  these  adjustments  are  made  the  fibre  will  be 
damaged.  Every  time  that  the  saws  are  examined,  the  seed  board 
'must  be  carefully  replaced,  or  the  seed  will  either  fall  too  freely  and 
not  properly  stripped  of  the  wool,  or,  if  the  opening  is  too  small,  the 
seed  will  not  fall  away  at  all  and  the  gin  will  be  stopped.  The  seed 
board  is  easily  replaced  by  the  travelling  nuts  that  are  fitted  for  the 
purpose.     Every  care  should  be  taken  that  the  cotton  seed  is  free 
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from  stones,  lumps  of  earth,  or  other  matter  likely  to  injure  the 
teeth  of  the  saws.  The  'gin  should  be  kept  carefully  clean  and  all 
its  bearings  well  oiled.  Of  the  three  modes  of  ginning  the  sawgiu 
is  much  the  most  rapid.  An  eighteen  saw-gin  driven  by  four  men 
and  fed  by  a  fifth  will  turn  out  twenty  pounds  of  clean,  cotton  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  Two  men  working  a  wheel  gin  or  charka  turn 
out  about  twenty  pounds  of  clean  cotton  in  twelve  hours.  The  foot-^ 
roller  works  still  more  slowly.  Ginning  with  the  foot-roller  costs 
about  half  as  much  again  as  ginning  with  the  saw-gin,  and  the  cost 
of  the  wheel  gin  is  about  half-way  between  the  cost  of  the  foot- 
roller  and  of  the  saw-gin. 

The  arrangements  for  working  saw-gins  vary  greatly.  The  richer 
dealers  often  employ  their  own  staff  of  men  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
calculate  what  the  ginning  costs  them.  "When  the  owner  of  the  seed 
Cotton  has  neither  a  gin  nor  his  own  men  he  commonly  gives' 694 
pounds  of  American  seed  cotton  to  five  labourers  four  of  "whom 
drive  and  one  feeds  the  gin.  These  men  are  bound  to  give  the 
owner  482  pounds  of  ginned  seed  and  the  212  pounds  of  cotton 
wool.  For  this  they  are  paid  4s.  6d.  (Rs.  2|)  which  is  about' 
2s.  4:^d.  (Rs.l^*^)  the  hundredweight  of  clean  staple.  The  charge 
for  the  use  of  a  gin  varies  from  2s.  (Re.  1)  the  694  pounds  of 
cotton  seed  in  the  slack  season  to  4s.  or  6s.  (Rs.2-3)  in  the  busy 
season.  The  nominal  outturn  of  clean  cotton  is  212  pounds  in  '674 
pounds.  This  is  much  above  the  actual  outturn  and  to  bring  the 
weight  of  clean  cotton  to  what  is  required  the  labourers  have  to 
add.  weight.  To  increase  the  weight  of  the  clean  cotton  they  let 
as  much  dirt  as  they  can  pass  among  the  clean  cotton  and  withj 
this  object  always  prefer  to  use  gins  which  are  out  of  order.  A 
saw-gin  in  really  good  order  if  honestly  worked,  gives  much  less- 
than  212  pounds  of  good  clean  cotton  wool  from  694  pounds  of; 
the  present  poor  and  mixed  American.  Mr.  E.  P.  Robertson,  whett 
Collector  of  Dharwar  (1868-1875)  brought  to  notice  that  gin-owners 
kept  their  saw-gins  unrepaired  for  years  till  the  teeth  of  the  saws 
were  almost  worn  away.  Saws  worn  to  knives  cleaned  more  cotton- 
and  cleaned  it  more  easily  than  when  the  saws  were  fresh.  The 
fact  that  saws  worn  to  knives  cut  the  cotton  into  masses  of  fluff 
made  no  difference  to  the  gin  owners. 

Though  the  saw-gin  is  intended  only  for  American  cotton,  it  is 
often  used  in  the  Kdnarese  districts  for  ginning  the  local  staple, 
especially  when  the  local  cotton  has  been' dulled  or  soiled  by  rain 
or  has  been  beaten  down  on  the  ground.  With  the  'foot-roller  it  is 
impossible  to  give  damp  and  dirty  local  cotton  anything  like  a  gooflp 
appearance  so  the  holder  passes  it  through  a  saw-gin,  which  freshens 
it  and  makes  it  look  better.  The  dealer  generally  does  his  best  to 
pass  this  sawginned  local  cotton  as  sawginned  American,  and  those 
who  do  not  know  sawginned  American  are  often  deceived. 

A  serious  objection  to  the  general  use  of  the  saw- gin  is  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  teeth  of  the  saws  in  order.  Many 
experiments  have  failed  because  the  teeth  of  the  saws  were  either 
badly  shaped  or  were  too  sharp.  The  tooth  should  be  a  not  too 
blunt  hook,  in  shape  much  like  a  rose. thorn.    As  the  saws  move 
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round  in  the  hopper,  the  tooth  catches  the  fibre.  To  do  its  work 
properly  the  tooth  must  be  sharp  enough  to  catch  the  fibre  and 
blunt  enough  to  hold  the  fibre  without  in  the  least  cutting  it. 
If  the  tooth  is  too  flat  or  blunt  it  will  catch  the  cotton  and  crush  it, 
and  often  the  seed  as  well,  in  lumps  against  the  grates  of  the  gin. 
If  the  brushes  or  fans  are  in  proper  order,  they  sweep  ofE  the 
fibre  as  soon  as  the  tooth  has  laid  hold  of  it.  If  the  brush  does 
not  sweep  off  the  fibre,  the  fibre  is  carried  round  back  into  the 
hopper,  and  the  tooth,  blocked  with  the  fibre,  forces,  its  way  through 
the  seed  cotton  doing  much  harm.  To  keep  the  teeth  at  the  proper 
sharpness  and  curve  Mr.  Walton  (1865-1880)  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  special  file.  Every  workman  who  filed  the  teeth  had  the 
model  oi  a  perfect  tooth  with  him  and  was  told  to  file  the  tooth  to 
the  shape  of  the  underpoint  of  a  man's  little  finger.  Many  American 
planters  object  to  bran-new  saw-gins.  The  planters  take  off  the 
roughness  of  fresh  teeth  by  working  them  for  a  little  with  cotton. . 
seed  and  sand. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  introduce  the  use  of  saw-gins  into  Belgaum.  Saw-gins  were 
brought  into  India  as  early  as  1828.  In  1828  one  of  two  Whitney 
saw-gins  sent  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Bombay  Government 
was  forwarded  to  the  Bombay  Karnatak  for  trial.  So  long  as  the 
saws  were  under  skilled  European  control  and  care  they  worked 
well.  But  all  officers  agreed  that  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  them  to 
cotton-growers  or  cotton  dealers.  The  mistake  was  at  first  made  of 
ginning  the  local  cotton  in  the  saw-gins.  In  many  eases  the  result 
was  that  the  tjotton  was  cut  to  pieces.  In  fact  the  saw-gin  is  suited 
Duly  to  New  Orleans  cotton,  whose  fibre  clings  so  tightly  to  the 
seed  thab  the  ordinary  gin  cannot  separate  it.  In  1835,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
Affairs  of  India,  suggested  that  specimens  of  the  machinery  used  in 
deaning  cotton  in  America,  Brazil,  India,  and  Egypt,  should  be 
sent  to  London,  and  that  Indian  seed  cotton  should  be  sent  with  the- 
^ins  that  experts  might  determine  which  was  the  best  machine^  A 
foot-roller  and  a  wheel-gin  were  sent  by  Dr.  Lush  from  Belgaum. 
[n  1836  to  encourage  the  cotton  trade,  the  Bombay  Government 
ibolished  the  5s.  6d.  (Es.  2|)  tax  on  wheel  gins.  This  measure  did 
lot  much  affect  Belgaum.  In  1838  Dr.  Lush  condemned  the 
American  Whitney  gins.  He  said  much  time  had  been  lost  by 
issuming  that  because  the  machine  did  well  in  America  it  must  do 
yell  in  India.  He  added  that  a  gin  was  wanted  which  would  do  the 
same  for  India  that  the  Whitney  gin  had  done  for  America.  On 
ihis  the  Court  of  Directors  offered  a  prize  of  £100  (Rs.  1000)  ta 
mcourage  mechanics  to  invent  a  gin  suitable  for  Indian  cotton. 
The  result  was  unsatisfactory.  Saw-gins  were  first  made  in  the 
larnatak  about  1845.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  with  the  aid  of 
ooal  craftsmen,  Mr.  Mercer  the  American  planter  succeeded  in 
Qaking  a  saw-gin  in  Dharw^  and  Mr.  Channing  in  Belgaum.  The 
ocal  saw-gin  though  somewhat  imperfect  worked  fairly  so  long  as 
t  was  under  skilled  supervision  and  management.  TJnder  every 
ither  condition  it  failed.  As  the  number  of  local  saw-gins  increased, 
t  was  found  impossible  to  keep  wooden  framed  gins  in  repair*. 
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They  were  also  found  unsuited  for  permanent  use  by  the  husband- 
men. No  matter  how  well  seasoned  the  wood  and  excellent  the 
workmanship,  they  fell  to  pieces  under  the  rough  treatment  of  the 
gin  owners  and  their  servants.  In  the  towns  and  villages  the. 
local  saw-gin  was  never  successful  till  every  possible  part  of  it  was 
made  of  tlie  strongest  iron.  Even  iron  gins  are  so  roughly  used 
that  it  takes  the  most  constant  efforts  to  keep  them  in  anything 
like  good  order.  When  he  has  bought  a  saw-gin,  the  local  dealer 
thinks  he  has  done  all  he  should  be  called  on  to  do,  and  that  his 
first  expense  should  be  his  last.  He  does  not  understand  that 
saw-gins  want  keeping  up  to  the  mark.  So  long  as  it  can  go  round, 
he  is  most  unwilling  to  spend  even  the  smallest  sum  to  keep  his 
gin  in  repair. 

■  In  1844  some  cotton  dealers  objected  to  the 
the  cotton  they  turned  out  was  too  clean.  About 
Collector  reported  that  the  cotton  dealers  at 
Saundatti,  had  applied  that  saw-gins  might  be  put  up  in  their 
towns.  -The  Collector  was  allowed  to  grant  their  request  and  Mr. 
Channing  set  up  the  gins  in  some  old  Government  buildings  at  the 
cost  of  about  £20  (Rs.  200).  In  the  same  year  (1845)  Government 
set  up  two  more  saw-gins  one  at  Murgod  and  another  of  fourteen 
saws  on  the  Government  farm  at  Nd,genhal.  Except  the  gin  on  the 
Government  farm  these  saw-gins  were  let  to  local  dealers.  To 
encourage  careful  picking  the  ginning  charges  were  2s.  (Re.  1)  for_ 
756  pounds  (twenty-seven  mans)  of  well  picked  and  672  pounds 
(twenty -four  mans)  of  ordinarily  picked  seed-cotton.  Mr.  Channing 
represented  that,  if  the  price  of  saw-ginning  was  brought  within 
the  means  of  the  local  merchants,  he  believed  saw-gins  would  come 
into  general  use  throughout  Belgaum.  He  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
make  two  machines  at  a  cost  of  £19  16s.  (Rs.  198)  each,  which,  he 
added,  was  about  half  the  price  at  which  such  gins  could  be  procured 
from  England  or  America.  Early  in  1847  these  proposals  were 
sanctioned. 

Mr.  Channing  estimated  that  he  could  make  and  issue  twenty  good 
saw-gins  at  about  £16  16s.  (Rs.  168)  and  good  twenty-five  saw-gins 
at  about  £17  8s.  (Rs.  174)  and  at  ten  per  cent  less  if  more  than  six 
were  made  at  one-time.  These  machines  could  be  made  and  fitted 
on  the  spot,  except  the  saws,  which  must  be  brought  from  England.' 
So  long  as  these  gins  were  under  direct  European  management  and 
were  mended  and  adjusted  by  skilled  mechanics,  they  answered  their 
purpose  well.  They  ceased  to  work  well  when  they  were  taken  to 
dealers'  ginning  houses,  and  subjected  to  rough  and  ignorant  usage. 
A  machine  fitted  for  such  rough  treatment  was  never  made  until 
every  part  of  it  was  made  of  strong  iron.  Even  the  iron  gins  went 
wrong  if  workmen  were  not  constantly  going  round  with  inspectors 
after  them  to  see  not  only  that  the  workmen  mended  the  gins 
properly,  but  that  the  gin-owners  allowed  them  to  mend  them. 
Later  in  the  same  year  (1847)  the  available  saw-gins  were  found' 
to  be  too  few.  To  increase  ginning  facilities  the  •  Bombay 
Government  applied  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  6000  saws  for 
new  gins.  Only  four  saw-gins  were  kept  on  Government  account 
aad>during  the  season  one  of  these  was  sold  for  £22  (RSf220). 
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Sixteen  more  were  being  made  f oi:  Government  and  for  private 
persona.  In  the  same  year  the  coat  of  cleaning  American  cotton 
by  the  saw-gin  was  bd.  (3^  as.)  for  eighty  pounds,  and  the  coat  of 
cleaning  local  cotton  by  the  foot-roller  was  6|i.  (4^  as.)  for  eighty 
pounds.  In  1848  the  demand  for  saw-gins  spread  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  states.  Government  suggested  that  prizes  should  be 
offered  to  the  local  craftsmen  for  the  beSt  saw-gin,  Mr.  Simpson 
the  superintendent  of  cotton  experiments,  opposed  this  suggestion. 
The  native  craftsmen  had  much  skill  in  imitatingj  but,  without 
training,  they  could  not  make  a  machine  that  required  such  nicety  and 
exactness  as  a  saw-gin.  He  thought  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  sell 
saw-gins  who  had  not  spent  six  months  in  the  Government  factory. 
In  the  same  year  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Reid  twelve  hundred  new  saws  were  received  from 
England  in  Belgaum.  Even  this  did  not  meet  the  demand.  About 
this  time  some  of  the  sawginned  cotton  sent  to  England  was  found 
to  be  damaged ;  it  was  said  because  the  gins  were  worked  at  too 
great  a  speed.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  among  experts 
as  to  the  best  number  of  revolutions  in  the  minute.  All  agreed  that 
hand  labour,  which  implied  slow  turning  with  occasionally  extremely 
fast  spurts,  was  bad  for  the  staple.  In  1852,  to  improve  the  ginning 
machinery  and  to  settle  the  disputed  point  regarding  the  best 
rate  of  speed,  Government  determined  to  hold  a  public  trial  in 
"Calcutta  and  offered  a  prize  of  £500  (Rs.  5000)  to  the  maker  of  the 
best  gin.  Mr.  Channing,  who  had  at  first  said  that  the  best  rate 
was  180  turns  in  the  minute,  afterwards  raised  his  estimate  to  200 
or  250  turns  a  minute.  The  Dharwd,r  superintendent  thought  even 
a  higher  rate  than  250  turns  was  advisable.  Opinions  still  differ 
as  to  the  best  rate,  of  speed. 

Early  in  1849,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Manchester  Commercial 
Association,  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  out  200  cottage  saw-gins. 
Great  pains  were  taken  with  this  handy  machine.  No  less  than 
four  models  were  made  ;  one  chiefly  of  wood,  the  rest  of  iron.  Each 
was  worked  on  a  different  plan  and  all  were  made  under  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  India  and 
its  cotton  trade.  Dr.  Forbes  Royle  who  was  present  at  the  trials,, 
thought  the  gin  made  of  iron  with  saws  and  brushes  moved  by 
wheels  and  bands  the  best.  He  recommended  that  it  should  be 
introduced  into  India  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  if  each  land- 
holder had  one  of  these  handy  machines  in  his  house,  he  would  be 
independent  of  other  labour,  and  his  family  would  gin  his  cotton 
crop.  He  thought  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  introducing 
the  gin,  as  it  could  be  no  novelty  in  Belgaum  and  other  districts 
where  the  people  were  already  acquainted  with  sawginning.  The 
iron  model  was  farther  improved,  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
ordered  two  hundred  to  be  sent  to  India.  It  was  calculated  that 
with  this  small  machine  one  man  would  be  able  to  gin  sixteen 
pounds  of  seed-cotton  in  the  hour  at  an  expense  of  less  than  6s. 
(Rs.  3)  for  five  hundred  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton,  while  the  hand- 
power  gins  at  work  were  found  to  turn  out  for  each  man  less  than  one 
pound  an  hour,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  8s.  (Rs.  4)  for  five  hundred 
pounds  of  clean   staple,    and  the  old  Indian  wheel-gin  cleaned 
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fifty  pounds  of  seed-cotton  a  day  at  a  cost  of  10s.  (Ra.  5)  for 
every  five  hundred  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  wear  and  tear,  to  erery  bale  of  cotton  -cleaned  by  these- 
three  machines,  was  for  the  cottage  gin  a  little  over  Is.  4d. 
(lOf  as.),  for  the  saw-gin  about  Is.  Sd.  (13J  -as.),  and  for  the 
Indian  wheel  gin  a  little  over  Qd.  (4  as.).  A  number  of  the 
cottage  gins  were  distributed  in  Belgaum  and  Bijapur. .  They  were 
worked  for  a  time,  were  never  repaired,  and  in  the  end  were 
thrown  on  one  side  as  lumber.  In  Mr.  Walton's  opinion  these  cottage 
gins  did  not  get  a  fair  trial  When  worked  by  skilled  Europeans,  as 
by  Dr.  Wight  in  Madras,  these  cottage-gins  succeeded  well.  With 
eight  of  them  Dr.  Wight  ginned  about  4000  pounds  of  cotton;  if  he 
had  had  them  Dr.  Wight  could  have  kept  200  gins  at  work.  Even 
with  a  fair  trial  Mr.  Walton  doubted  if  the  cottage  gins' would  have 
answered  in  Belgaum.  They  would  be  roughly  used  and  get  out  of 
order  and  there  was  no  means  of  putting  them  right  if  they  once 
went  out  of  repair. 

In  1850  the  demand  for  saw-gins  in  Belgaum  was  at  its  greatest 
height.     Forty  were  at  work  in  twenty-one ,  towns  and  villages  and 
orders  for  thirty-seven  were  registered.     In  the  same  year  (1850) 
the  Collector  of  Belgaum  calculated  that  ginning  with  the  foot-roller 
cost  12s.  to  14s.  (Rs.  6-7)  and  with  the  saw-gin   7s.  (Rs.  3|)  the 
khandi.     About  the  same  time  Mr.  Channing  calculated  that  with .' 
the  saw-gins  then  in  work  in  Belgaum,  with  an  assistant,  he  could 
clean  about  1,200,000  pounds  of  raw  or  seed  cotton,  and  without  an 
assistant  about  700,000   pounds   of   raw    cotton   a   year.     To  meet 
the  great  demand  for  saw-gins  it  was  arranged  that  ten  Government 
saw-gins  should  be  sent  from  Dharwdr   and  that  small  machines! 
should  be  made  which  could  be  sold  to  landholders  for  16s.  (Rs.  8). 
It  was  hoped  that  the  people  would  buy  the   small  machines  and, 
keep  them  in  their  houses,  and  that  this  would  remove  one  of  the 
main  objections  to  the  growing  of  New  Orleans  cotton.      These 
efforts  ended  in  failure,  as  these  small  cheap  gins  were  unsuited  to . 
stand  the  rough  and  ignorant  treatment  they  received.     Up  to  this 
time  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  that  to  saw-gin  the  local 
cotton  in  the  same  way  as  the  American   did  it  incurable  harm. 
The  demand  for  gins  which  was  so  bri'sk  in  1850  soon  passed  away. . 
In  1851  of  twenty-six  Government  gins  only,  five  were  at  work 
and  of  fifty-six  private  gins  only  twenty-two  were  at  work.     This 
collapse  seems  to  have  been  partly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Ameri- 
can crop  and  partly  to  faults  in  the  gins.     Mr.   Davis,   the   first 
European  agent  in  Belgaum,  took  twentyrfive  of  the  Government 
gins,  but  returned  them  as  he  found  they  did  not  work  well. 

About  1851  the  Bombay  Government  sent  to.  Belgaum  some 
cotton  cleaning  machines,  designed  and  constructed  by  a  Mr. 
Mather,  for  which  he  had  received  a  prize  of  £50  (Rs.  500)  and 
the  Bengal  Agricultural  Society's  Medal.  Captain,  afterwards. 
Sir  George  Wingate,  the  head  of  the  Southern  Mardtha  Revenue 
Survey,  who  had  paid  particular  attention  to  cotton  cleaning, 
machinery,  tested  the  Mather  gin  and  pronounced  it  a  poof  adaptation 
of  the  native  wheel-gin  and  inordinately  dear  at  £8  (Rs.  80).  In 
this  opinion  all  officers  who  tried  the  Mather  gin  agreed.    In  1852 
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of  fifty  Government  saw-gins  only  two  were  at  work  and  of  thirty- 
nine  private  saw-gins  only  thirteen  were  at  work.  In  1855  Mr. 
Eeeves  brought  to  notice  the  damage  done  by  saw-gins  in  bad  order. 
The  landholders  and  local  dealers  of  Dharwar  and  Belgaum  looked 
solely  to  the  quantity  of  cleaned  cotton  they  could  turn  oiit  in  a  day. 
They  were  reckless  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  cotton  was  cleaned ; 
they  worked  their  saw-gins  so  long  as  they  coidd  be  kept  going. 
In  1856  when  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  stop  cotton 
experiments  reached  Belgaum  the  Government  ginning  houses 
were  valaed  at  about  £71-2  (Ea,  7120).  The  order  stopping  experi- 
ments was  modified  as  regarded  saw-gins  as  it  was  found  that  no  one 
but  Government  could  supply  them.  The  damage  done  by  careless 
ginning,  of  which  Mr.  Reeves  complained,  proved  so  serious  that 
some  new  machines  of  the  best  quality  were  ordered.  The  new 
machines  were  carefully  distributed  in  Dharwar,  but  in  Belgaum  and 
Bijdpur  little  was  done.  To  keep  the  cotton-ginning  machinery 
in  repair  apprentices,  all  of  them  Indo-European  youths  were  (1857) 
trained  under  the  superintendents.  Some  of  the  apprentices  learned 
well,  but  none  stuck  to  the  work  as  all  found  better-paid  employment. 
Government  sold  the  English-made  gins  at  £40  (Rs.  400)  for  an 
eighteen  and  £20  (Rs.  200)  for  a  ten  saw -gin  complete  including  the 
driving  gear.  The  machines  were  of  the  best  class  and  were  always 
put  up  and  thoroughly  tested  before  they  were  made  over  to 
purchasers.  During  the  American  War  (1862-1865)  immense 
numbers  of  gins  were  imported  and  made  in  the  country. 

In  1866  and  1867  Mr.  Walton,  the  superintendent  of  Govern- 
ment cotton  ginning,  established  repairing  factories  at  Navalgund 
and  Ron  in  Dhdrwdr.  As  these  factories  were  near  the  Belgaum 
and  South  Bijd,pur  frontiers  they  were  entrusted  with  the  gins  of 
those  two  districts.  The  factories  were  much  used  till,  in  1870, 
Mr.  Walton  left  for  England,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the_ 
Dhdrwdr  factories  were  not  to  mend  gins  beyond  Dhdrwdr  limits. 
Since  then  the  Belgaum  and  Bijdpur  saw-gins  have -fallen  more  and 
more  out  of  order,  until  the  people  have  almost  ceased  to  grow 
American  cotton  because  they  have  no  machinery  to  clean  it  with. 
So  far  as  is  known  only  about  thirty  saw-gins  are  left  in  the  district. 
Of  the  thirty,  twenty-eight  are  in  seven  villages  of  Parasgad  and 
two  are  at  BSil-Hongal  a  large  village  in  Sampgaon.  Of  these  thirty 
gins  few  are  in  use,  partly  because  of  the  want  of  means  for 
repairing  them.  The  price  of  gins  which  during  the  American  war 
was  as  high  as  £120  (Rs.  1200)  now  ranges  from  £5  to  £8 
(Rs.  50-80). 

No  Belgaum  cotton  is  either  full-pressed  or  half -pressed.  In  1 847 
Mr.  Channing  devised  a  cotton-press  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £8 
(Rs.  80)  which  the  Collector  said  could  be  made  and  put  up  by  any 
local  mechanic.  Mr.  Channing  was  allowed  to  set  up  this  press  in 
the  town  of  Saundatti.  Many  other  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  the  use  of  presses.  All  have  failed.  The  failure  has  been 
due  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  machinery  in  order,  but 
chiefly  because  the  exporters  cannot  trust  the  local  dealers.  The 
exporter  knows  that  when  opportunity  offers,  the  up-country  ginner 
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and  dealer  will  always  adulterate  and  pack  falsely.  So  the  cotton  he 
buys  must  be  loosely  packed  that  bis  hand  may  be  able  to  reach  any 
part  of  the  bundle.  So  long  as  this  well-founded  distrust  continues 
no  press  can  succeed.  A -minor  objection  to  pressing  was  that  the 
cartmen  charged  as  much  and  often  more  for  carrying  pressed  than 
impressed  cotton.  It  is  doubtful  whether  half  presses  would  be  a 
gain;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cotton  trad^e  would  greatly 
profit  if  bales  could  be  full  pressed  in  Belgaum  and  Dh^rwar  and 
sent  unopened  to  Europe. 

The  chief  cotton  weaving  towns  are^  in  order  of  importance, 
Gok^k  with  a  yearly  outturn  of  goods  valued  at  about  £15^000 
(Rs.  l,50,000)j  Chikodi  Sankeshvar  and  Bail-Hongal  each  with  a 
yearly  outturn  valued  at  about  £12,000  (Rs.  1,20,000),  Belgaum  witha 
yearly  outturn  valued  at  about  £1 1,500 (Rs.1,15,000),  Mundgod  Athni 
Pachhd,pur  and  Deshnur  each  with  a  yearly  outturn  valued  at  about 
£10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000),  Manoli  and  Garl  Hasnar  each  with  a  yearly 
outturn  valued  at  about  £9500  (Rs.  95,000),  Saundatti  with  a  yearly 
outturn  valued  at  about  £9000  (Rs.  90,000),  Kittur  with  a  yearly 
outturn  valued  at  about  £7500  (Rs.  75,000),  Mugutkhan-Hubli 
Bagevddi  Marihal  and  Sulibhd,vi  each  with  a  yearly  outturn  valued 
at  about  £7000  (Rs.  70,000),  Nesargi  with  a  yearly  outturn  valued 
at  about  £6500  (Rs.  65,000),  and  Sampgaon  with  a  yearly  outturn 
valued  at  about  £4000  (Rs.  40,000).  Weaving  is  also  carried  on  to 
a  fair  extent  at  Tailsang,  Kdgvdd,  SJujilbal,  Aindpur  and  Kunmadi,  • 
in  Athni ;  at  Ankalgi,  YadvAd,  Kavjalgi,  Mamdapur,  and  Kurbat 
in  Gokdk ;  at  Nipd,ni,  Hukeri,  Bhoja,  and  Kangoli  in  CBikodi ;.  at 
Kovad  and  OhAndgad  in  Belgaum ;  at  Bidi,  Khandpur,  Nandgad, 
Itgij  Parasvad,  Kitdvad,  Bogdnar,  and  Haidur  in  Khanapur;  at 
Sangoli,  Manketti,  Ndgenh41,  Tarmeri,  and  Hanchkalti  in  Sampgaon./ 
and  at  Tekundi,  Asundi,  Sutigeri,  Susanghi,  Hasur,  and  Hanchinhal. 
in  Paras'gad.  The  yearly  outturn  of  all  the  hand  looms  of  the  district 
'  is  estimated  to  be  worth  about  £200,000  (Rs.  2,00,000).^ 

Spinning  is  carried  on  all  over  the  district  except  in  Belgaum  and 
Khanapur,  and  is  practised  more  or  less  by  the  women  of  every  caste 
except  Brahmans.  The  women  spend  most  of  their  spare  time  in 
making  cotton  yarn.  In  most  black  plain  villages  the  yam  is  made 
either  from  cotton  grown  on  the  spinner's  land,  or  from  the  cotton 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  women  and  children  of  the  house  for 
picking  their  neighbours'  crop.  The  yarn  is  taken  to  market  and  is 
there  either  sold  for  ready  money,  or  bartered  for  salt,  grain,  curry 
stuff,  and  other  articles.  Petty  dealers  move  about  the  country  and 
attend  the  village  weekly  markets  to  gather  yarn.  When  they  havs 
gathered  a  large  quantity,  they  take  it  for  sale  to  one  of  the  leading 
hand-loom  weaving  towns. 

For  spinning  into  yarn  and  weaving  into  cloth  the  Belgaum  and 
Bijapur  people  use  nothing  but  the  local  cotton.     They  say  that  they 


1  These  are  Mr.  Walton's  estimates  for  1879  (Belgaum  Cotton,  142).  Since  1879 
chiefly  from  the  competition  of  Bombay  steam  made  cloth  the  hand-loom,  weaving 
has  declined.  The  opening  of  railways  and  the  establishment  of  mills  at  Hubli  and 
probably  at  other  Ktoareae  trade  centres  will  farther  depress  the  local  hand-loom 
■  industry. 
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cannot  spin  sawginned  American,  they  use  none  of  it  and  the  whole 
crop  is  exported.  As  has  been  noticed  they  take  the  greatest  pains 
that  the  cotton. they  spin  is  pure.  The  cotton  is  picked  with  special 
care  and  they  ensure  thoroughness  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
foot-roll  ginners  by  paying  them,  not  as  they  do  when  the  cotton  is 
to  be  exported  by  the  weight  of  the  ginned  cotton,  but  by  the  weight 
of  the  seeds  and  dirt  ginned  out  of  the  cotton.  The  local  cotton 
cleaned  by  the  foot-roller  makes  a  strong  and  good  though  somewhat 
coarse  and  uneven  yarn,  and  the  local  hand-loom  cloth  is  wonderfully 
.  strong  and  lasting.  The  local  cotton  is  also  largely  used  in  the 
Bombay  mills  and  the  demand  would  be  greater  if  the  growers  took 
anything  like  the  care  of  the  cotton  they  export  which  they  take  of 
the  cotton  they  spin.  The  immense  number  of  foot-roller  ginning- 
places,  for  every  holder  of  cotton  works  foot-rollers  in  his  own  house 
or  yard,  makes  the  checking  of  mixing  an  almost  hopeless  task. 

Before  cotton  is  ready  for  spinning,  it  has  to  be  teased  by  the 
Pinj^ris  or  cotton-teasers  most  of  whom  are  Muhamma,dans.  These 
PiQJS,ris  tease  the  cotton  by  laying  it  on  the  tight  gut  string  of  a 
,  harp-shaped  frame  called  hessi  which  they  set  trembling  by  beating 
it  with  a  dumb-bell  shaped  blackwood  mallet.^  In  teasing  cotton 
the  harp-shaped  frame  or  bessi  is  fastened  to  the  roof  of  the  house 
with  the  wooden  part  up.  The  sieve  or  tutti  is  set  on  the  ground 
below  the  frame  and  on  the  sieve  cotton  is  piled.  The  teaser  sits 
on  the  left  of  the  sieve  and  taking  the  frame  in  his  left  hand  and 
the  dumb-bell  mallet  in  his  right  hand,  draws  the  gut  string  of  the 
frame  among  the  pile  of  cotton  and  deals  the  string  so  sharp  and 
heavy  a  blow  that  the  quivering  gut  tosses  the  cotton  into  the  air 
and  opens  it  letting  the  dust  and  dirt  pass  through  the  sieve  on  to 
the  floor.  With  two  or  three  teasing  frames  at  work  the  air  is  so 
thick  with  dust  and  flufE  that  no  one  but  a  teaser  can  stay  in  the 
room.  When  the  teaser  thinks  he  has  made  the  cotton  clean  and 
soft  enough,  he  takes  the  tapering  bamboo  stick  in  his  right  hand 
and  rolling  it  deftly  on  his  thigh  gathers  at  the  stick  point  a 
finger-long  curl  or  roll  of  cotton  called  hanji.  A  teaser  is  paid  3d!. 
(2  as.)  for  cleaning  about  six  and  a  half  pounds  called  a  dhada  of 
these  curls  or  rolls.  Sometimes,  instead  of  cleaning  other  men's 
Cotton,  the  teaser  buys  cotton  from  petty  hawkers  or  from  small 
village  shopkeepers  who  take  cotton  from  pickers  in  exchange  for 
salt,  grain,  and  curry  stuff  j  teases  it ;  and  sells  the  rolls  at  b^d.  (3  J  as.) 
the  pound.  These  rolls  are  seldom  so  well  cleaned  as  the  rolls  which 
a  teaser  turns  when  he  is  called  to  a  man's  house  and  paid  to  teasa 
the  cotton. 

The  next  process  in  working  cotton  into  yarn  is  reeling.    Cotton  isc  ReeUng. 


'  The  parts  of  the  teasing  appliance  are  a  blackwood  frame  called  hessi  (K.)  wortlr 
K)s.  (Rs.  5) ;  a  goat-gut  cord  called  hihu  (K.)  fastened  as  tight  as  a  harp-string  from 
end  to  end  of  the  frame,  worth  2s.  (Re.  1) ;  a  dumb-bell  shaped  blackwood  mallet 
called  korathi  (K.)  worth  Is.  (8  as.) ;  a  bamboo  bow  with  a  common  string  called  hilla 
(K.),  worth  j(Z.  (J  anna)  ;  a  bamboo  sieve  called  tuUi  (K.),  on  which  the  teased  cotton 
rests  letting  the  dust  and  dirt  pass  through,  worth  &d.  (4  as. ) ;  a  tapering  eighteen, 
inch  long  stick  called  gania  (K.)  round  which  the  teaser  winds  the  teased  cotton  in' 
curls  or  Tuimjis  worth  id.  (^  cmna),  and-  a  bamboo  stick  called  shedi  to  gather  the  tpased> 
cotton.    The  whole  cost  of  the  teaser's  tools  is  13s.  Id.  (Es,  61). 
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reeled  on  the  spinning  wheel  or  nulu-rati  (K.)  which  is  worth  Is.  S(l» 
to  Is.  6d.  (10-12  as.)  and  is  much  like  the  old  English  distaff.  On 
the  frame  shaft  a  small  wooden  upright  is  set,  and  on  the  upright 
an  iron  pin  called  Icadaru.  This  pin  is  fixed  upon  two  short  pegs 
On  the  outside,  and  is  held  together  by  the  shaft  thread  which 
passes  round  the  wheel.  The  wheel  is  worked  by  the  right  hand, 
the  cotton  roll  or  hanji  from  which  the  yarn  is  twisted  being  held 
in  the  left  hand.  As  the  wheel  turnSj  the  pin  spins  round  and 
rapidly  twists  the  fibre  into  yarn.  As  the  yarn  forms  it  is  reeled 
on  the  pin  and  when  the  reel  has  grown  to  a  certain  size  it  is  takes 
o£F  and  another  is  begun.  These  oblong  reels  of  cotton  twist  or 
yarn  are  called  kudali.  As  soon  as  the  spinner  has  enough  of  these 
reels,  she  again  fixes  them  one  by  one  to  the  iron  pin  or  kadaru, 
the  end  of  the  twist  being  passed  through  a  bamboo  tube  called 
the  huvinghi.  The  yarn  is  then  arranged  on  a  rack-like  wooden 
machine  fitted  with  pegs,  called  hassamari  and  costing  about  Is. 
(8  as.).  The  yarn  is  worked  in  and  out  among  the  pegs  until 
enough  has  been  wound  to  make  a  hank  or  putti.  The  hank  is 
taken  off  and  a  new  one  begun. 

In  a  Hindu  house  there  is  next  to  no  sewing.  Almost  all  clothes 
are  worn  as  they  come  from  the  loom,  so  that  when  there  is  no  field 
work,  after  their  housework  is  over,  the  women  have  a  good  deal 
of  spare  time.  As  a  class  the  women  are  very  hardworking  and 
spend  all  their  spare  time  in  spinning.  Most  women  -spin  five 
hours  a  day,  and  others  whose  housework  is  light  spin  still  longer. 
Ripening  crops  are  generally  watched  by  women,  many  of  whom 
may  be  seen  sitting  on  some  raised  part  of  the  field  working  the 
thread-wheel  and  scaring  birds  and  other  thieves.  A  clever  woman 
will  spin  four  ounces  of  cotton  in  five  hours.  The  return  is  small. 
On  a  market  day  the  women  take  the  hanks  to  the  nearest 
town.  A  hank  of  coarse  yarn  weighing  about  eight  ounces  and 
six  yards  long,  sells  for,  about  3|d.  (2^  as.)  and  a  hank  of  fine  yarn 
^ve  yards  long  and  weighing  six  ounces  fetches  2|d.  (If  «».)> 
Taking  off  the  price  of  the  cotton  rolls  this  leaves  only  fd.  (^  anna) 
for  two  days'  spinning.  These  starvation  rates  are  the  result  of  the. 
competition  of  English  and  Bombay  machine-made  yarnj  formerly 
the  thread  wheel  yielded  a  fair  return.  The  spinners  sell  their, 
hanks  of  yarn  to  weavers  and  to  tape  and  rope  makers. 

If  he  is  going  to  weave  coloured  cloth  the  buyer  hands  his  hanks  to 
the  dyer.  For  the  best  fast  colours  the  dyer  charges  4,^d.  to  .5Jd.  (3-3|- 
as.)  and  for  less  lasting  or  brilliant  colours  l^d.  to  3d.  (1-2  as.)  for 
each  hank.  The  coarser  yarn  is  generally  dyed  with  the  cheaper  dyea 
9.nd  the, finer  yarn  with  the  dearer  dyes.  After  being  coloured,  the 
hanks  are  dried  by  spreading  them  along  a  pair  of  stands  called 
huditfiers  (K.)  coatrag  ahont  Is.  (8  as.).  Uncoloured  yarn  is  soaked  in 
water  for  about  three  days  and  is  then  spread  on  the  drying  stands. 
Little  yam  is  spread  to  dry  at  the  same  time  as  the  yarn  should  be 
washed  or  dyed'just  before  it  is  arranged  on  the  loom. 
;  In  dyeing,  the  yarn  is  as  far  as  possible  arranged  so  that  eanh 
fibre  may  lie  separate  and  in  proper  order  for  weaving.  To  arrange 
the  yarn,  a  number  of  flat  bamboo  sticks,  called  khumhhis,  together 
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wortk  about  l^d.  (l.a.)j ^^^  l^'i^  between  the  ilpper  anct  lower  fibres. 
After  the  sorting  or  hassu  is  finished  the  yarn  is  taken  off  the  stands 
to  be  sized.  The  size  used  in  the  Bombay  Karnatak  is  Indian  millet 
starch.  It  is  thoroughly  worked  into  the  yarn  by  hand,  and 
the  yarn  is  again  stretched  on  the  stand  or  hudither.  After  this 
second  stretching,  to  make  it  fair  and  even  and  take  off  surplus  size, 
the  yarn  is  most  carefully  and  repeatedly  brushed  with  an  instrument 
called  the  kunchghi  worth  about  7s.  (Rs.  3^).  For  the  finer  cloths 
this  brushing  or  combing  takes  much  time  and  requires  great  skill. 
The  brushed  yarn  which  is  called  vunki  is  taken  off  the  stand  and 
arranged  on  the  loom,  a  process  known  as  hanaji.  In  arranging  the 
yarn  on  the  loom  one  end  of  the  fibres  is  fastened  to  four  round 
sticks  or  koles,  which  in  weaving  are  at  the  extreme  other  end  of 
the  web  from  the  weaver  and  then  each  fibre  is  passed  between 
the  teeth  of  the  comb  or  tult  which  lies  across  the  web  in  front 
of  the  weaver.  Two  flat  sticks  called  shullis  (K.)  are  shoved  in  to 
keep  the  upper  and  lower  fibres  of  the  web  from  entangling.  When 
the  fibre-sorting  is  finished  the  web  is  again  fixed  on  the  stand  or 
hudither,  and  then  the  threads  are  placed  in  their  final  position 
according  to  the  texture  of  the  cloth  which  is  to  be  woven.  After  this 
final  process  the  yarn  which  is  called  hormaighi  is  taken  from  the 
stands  and  fixed  to  the  loom  or  mvgga,  when  it  gets  its  final  name  of 
warp  ovnegi.  The  whole  process  of  preparing  the  warp  yarn  is 
carried  on  in  the  open  air. 

-  The  yarn  used  for  the  woof  or  cross  threads  is  differently  prepared- 
Local  yarn  if  undyed  is  well  soaked  in  water.  Dyed  yarn  is  not 
soaked  and  neither  dyed  nor  undyed  yarn  is  sized.  It  is  next 
stretched  between  two  rude  stands  called  the  hari,  rough  upright 
wooden  posts  with  several  pegs  in  them,  for  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  yarn.  When  the  yarn  is  ready  the  end  is  taken  off  and 
fastened  to  a  conical  reel  called  ^afi  worth  \\d.  to  3(2.  (1-2  as.). 
English  or  Bombay  yarn  is  not  put  on  the  round  hari,  but  on 
a  wheel  of  bamboo  sticks  called  a  rattnl  worth  about  ^d. 
(2  as.).  This  change  of  process  is  needed  because  English  yarn 
is  made  in  such  short  hanks  that  no  peg -winding  is  wanted.  When 
the  yarn  is  ready  it  is  reeled  on  to  small  bobbins  called  hankis 
on  a  wheel  called  rutti,  almost  the  same  as  the  spinning-like  wheel 
or  naluratti.  In  reeling  English  or  Bombay  yarn  the  bamboo  stick 
wheel  rattal  is  placed  close  to  the  spinning-like  wheel  or  ratti,  and 
over  the  iron  pin  or  padaru  is  drawn  a  hollow  reed  or  millet  stalk  ; 
the  end  of  the  yarn  is  brought  from  the  bamboo-stick  wheel 'and 
fastened  to  the  hollow  reed ;  the  spinning-like  wheel  is  turned,  and 
as  much  yarn  as  is  wished  is  reeled  off.  In  reeling  local  yarn 
the  peg-post  or  hati  is  brought  close  to  the  spinning-like  wheel  and 
the  yarn  is  reeled.  The  bobbins  or  hankis  are  laid  in  a  basket 
qlose  to  the  weaver  who  fastens  one  on  an  iron  pin  in  the  shuttle,  uses 
it  and  when  it  is  empty  fastens  a  new  one.  After  a  piece  of  cloth  is^ 
finished,  it  is  unrolled  from  the  kunti  or  weaver's  beam  at  the  top 
of  the  loom  and  neatly  folded  square.  It  is  then  considered  ready 
for  the  local  market  or  for  export. 

The  Kanarese  call  the  loom  magga;  the  Musalmdns  call  the  loom 
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kam.  Looms  vary  considerably  in  quality  and  cost.^  The  price 
ranges  from  about  10s.  to  £1  (Rs.5-10)  and  even  bigher.  The  size 
of  the  weaving  room  for  one  loom  is  about  eighteen  feet  by  eight, 
for  two  looms  eighteen  by  twelve,  and  for  three  eighteen  feet  square ; 
each  loom  wants  six  feet  extra.  In  towns  where  weaving  is  carried 
on  to  a  large  extent  few  work-rooms  have  only  one  loom.  Most  have 
two  or  three,  and  some,  especially  at  Belgaum  and  Guledgud  in 
Bijdpur,  have  four.  A  new  loom  is  rare.  Many  looms  are  for  sale 
at  a  half  or  a  third  of  their  cost, 

Beginningfrom  the  weaver's  end  the  parts  of  a  loom  are :  The  pit  or 
■mugga  iegi, thirty  inches  by  fifteen  and  twenty  inches  deep, in  which  the 
weaver  sits  as  he  weaves.  In  front  of  the  pit  is  the  weaver's  beam  or 
Jtunti,  a  solid  square  bar  about  four  feet  long  by  four  inches  broad. 
It  has  a  ridge  on  one  side  in  which  a  thin  round  stick  called  the  beam- 
stick  or  hunta  da  shull  is  fixed.  To  this  beam-stick  are  fastened  the 
ends  of  the  warp  yarn.  The  beam  has  socket  ends  and  is  so  fixed, 
that,  as  his  work  advances,  the  weaver  can  turn  the  beam  and  roll 
the  web  loosening  the  warp  at  the  other  end  by  a  pulley  and  rope 
which  is  fastened  to  a  peg  close  to  his  right  hand.  The  beam  is 
kept  in  its  place  by  two  strong  pegs  the  nali  ghut  and  the  honhal 
ghut.  Across  the  warp  hung  from  the  roof  by  strings  and  a  stick  is 
the  frame  or  batten  called  the  hulgki  which  encloses  the  comb  or 
reed  called  tutt  between  whose  reeds  the  warp  yarn  is  passed. 
Next  to  the  batten  is  the  heddle  harness  with  heddle  strings  hanging 
from  two  thin  bamboo  tubes  fastened  to  heddle  sticks  or  biza  holes 
which  are  attached  to  the  roof.  The  heddles  are  provided  with 
loops  or  eyes  through  which  the  warp  yarn  is  passed.  The  heddles 
communicate  by  strings  and  sticks  with  the  treadles  or  havanpads 
in  the  pit  by  pressing  which  alternately  with  his  foot  the  weaver 


'  The  names  and  the  cost  of  the  different  parts  of  a  loom  are ;  One  comb-frame 
or  liulgi  of  tamarind  or  blackwood,  worth  9s.  to  £1  (Ks.  4J-10);  one  reed  comb  for 
common  cloth  very  neatly  made,  Is.  3d.  (10  as.) ;  one  comb  for  fine  cloth  made 
■with  English  thread,  38.  Set.  (Rs.  If) ;  one  hanaghi  which  in  addition  to  tlie  comb 
holds  two  hiza  to  keep  the  warp  separate  and  regular,  Is.  M.  (14  as.) ;  one  kuntiot 
weaver's  beam  with  two  peg  for  rolling  the  cloth  as  it  is  made,  3«.  6d.  (Rs.  If) ; 
one  ard  dunghi  or  cross  bar  to  lift  the  warp,  ^id.  (5  as.) ;  one  kai  guia  l^d. 
(1  anna);  one  amdr ot  ambdr dunjfhi,  4^.  [S annas) ■.  one  nevgJii hag gi or rOTpe  to  kee^p the 
warp  stretched,  4J(i.  (3  as.) ;  one  chingi  koli  or  stick  to  which  the  warp  ends  are  fastened, 
Zd.  (2  as.) ;  one  meni  gtOa  peg  for  ^tening  the  rope,  IJd.  (1  anna);  two  tankoUs  the 
sticks  that  are  attached  to  the  hiza  holes,  with  the  two  wooden  soles,  the 
havinpads,  2Jd.  (1§  as.) ;  two  kal  pavantgis  complete,  3d.  (2  as.)  ;  two  kkumbis 
for  regulating  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  l^d.  (|  o»raa) ;  two  skulls,  fd.  (J  anna) ;  two 
chaker  gards  or  rude  pulleys,  3d.  <2  as.)  ;  one  pair  of  shed  hutgis  with  needles,  \^d. 
(1  anna)  ;  two  lattis  or  shuttles  made  of  buffalo  horn.  Is.  3d.  (10  as.) ;  one  nali  ghvt, 
%d.  (i  anna);  one  honkal  ghut,  1  Jd.(i  anna) ;  one  pair  nimlada  ghut,  for  keeping  the  kal 
pavatghi  in  its  place,  3d.  (2  as.) ;  total  £1  (Es.  10).  This  is  about  the"  cost  of  a  good 
medium  loom  fit  for  ordinary  work.  Some  much  commoner  and  not  so  complete 
can  be  bought  as  cheap  as  10s,  (Rs.  5) ;  others  for  making  fine  goods  out  of  the 
higher  counts  of  machinemade  yarn  with  silk  ornament,  cost  £2  to  £2  10s. 
(Rs.  20  -  25).  The  more  expensive  looms  have  the  following  extra  fittings :  One  pata 
gad  complete,  a  frame  fitted  over  the  loom  with  sixteen  pulleys  for  cords  to  pass 
through,  to  keep  separate  all  the  different  silks.  This  is  used  in  making  elaborately 
patterned  borders  in  expensive  cloth.  They  cost  28.  (Re.  1)  to  2s.  6d.  (Ks.  IJ)  each. 
A  set  of  five  to  nine  light  iron  and  wooden  rods  or  sulls  hang  by  the  pattern  frame 
to  keep  the  silk  and  other  rich  border  threads  distinct  so  that  in  weaving  the  woof 
thread  may  pass  through  them.  They  cost  Is.  9rf.  (14  as.)  to  2s.  90:  (Rs.li)  the  set. 
The  KAnarese  call  the  warp  negiand  the  woof  hoke. 
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forces  the  heddles  to  carry  up  and  down  the  warp  yarns  which  are 
passed  through  their  loops  or  eyes  and  so  leave  a  passage  for  the 
shuttle  between  the  two  rows  of  warp  yarn.  The  treadles  are 
fastened  by  ropes  to  two  pegs  in  the  bottom  of  the  loom-pit.  Beyond 
the  reed  and  the  heddle  harness  is  the  cross  bar  or  ard  dundghi  fixed 
to  the  ground  on  two  pegs  or  pevigutas  and  used  for  raising  the 
warp.  Beyond  the  cross  bar  three  sticks  are  placed  across  the  warp 
to  keep  the  yam  from  getting  out  of  place.  The  further  end  of  the 
warp  is  fastened  to  the  chingi  holi  {K..),  a  round  wooden  bar,  and  to 
the  bar  another  shorter  piece  of  wood  is  wound  by  a  strong  twine  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  rope  called  the  veigi  ha.gga  (K.)  is  fastened  and 
secured  to  a  strong  peg  called  the  meniguta  (K.).  Prom  the  peg  the 
rope  is  drawn  back  close  to  where  the  weaver  sits  and  is  fastened  to 
another  peg  called  the  raj'grwfa  (K.),  This  rope  the  weaver  loosens 
whenever  he  has  web  enough  to  wind  round  the  beam.  When  the 
loom  is  ready,  the  weaver  sits  on  the  ground  with  his  legs  in  the 
pit  and  works  the  heddles  one  by  one  by  pressing  his  feet  on  the 
treadles.  He  passes  the  shuttle  with  its  reel  of  thread  sharply  from 
right  to  left  and  back  again  as  he  lifts  and  lowers  the  fibres  of  the 
warp  by  working  the  treadles.  After  each  passage  of  the  shuttle, 
the  weaver  brings  the  woof  yarn  home  by  drawing  the  batten  or 
reed  frame  heavily  against  the  edge  of  the  web.  To  keep  the  web 
from  shrinking  until  there  is  enough  to  wind  on  the  beam  two 
bent  rattan  sticks  with  a  needle  in  oither  end  are  fastened  at  thfe 
sides  of  the  cloth. 

The  cloths  woven  in  the  Belgaum  hand-looms  are  women's  robes 
sddis  (M.)  or  siris  (K.),  seven  to  nine  yards  long  and  one  and  a 
quarter  yards  wide.  They  vary  in  price  from  2s.  3d.  to  10s. 
(Rs.  1|-.S)  when  made  of  coarse  village  yam,  and  from  5s.  to 
£1  10s.  (Rs.  24-15)  when  made  of  fine  machine-made  twist  with 
silk  borders  and  costly  colours.  Bodices,  holis  (M.)  or  hubsas  or 
kubassas  (K.),  vary  from  coarse  plain  cloths  to  rich  showy  stuffs. 
The  size  for  grown  women  is  about  three  quarters  by  half  a  yard. 
The  price  varies  from  6d.  to  3s.  (Rs.;j[-14)  a  piece.  Girls'  robes  or 
Mrgis  (K.)  worn  by  girls  of  five  to  thirteen  are  two  and  a  half  to 
five  yards  by  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet.  They  are  sold  at  Is.  3d^ 
to  6s.  (Rs.  f  -  3)  a  piece.  Men's  waistcloths  are  generally  woven 
in  pairs.  The  size  of  each  is  three  yards  by  one  for  grown  men 
and  they  are  smaller  in  proportion  for  youths  and  boys.  A  pair  of 
coarse  waistcloths  varies  in  price  from  Is.  to  3s.  (Rs.J-l^),  and 
a  pair  of  superior  waistcloths  with  silk  edgings  cost  2s.  to  £1  4s. 
(Rs.  1-12).  Bdil-Hongal  is  noted  for  its  fine  waistcloths.  Boys' 
waistcloths  or  bhuchkhanis  (K.)  are  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
yards  long  by  three  quarters  of  a  yard  broad.  They  are  worn  by 
boys  of  five  to  fifteen  and  vary  in  price  from  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  (Rs.^-l|) 
a  pair.  Headscarves  or  rumdls  (K.),  are  three  to  five  yards  square- 
The  way  of  wearing  the  headscarf  varies  according  to  the  wearer's 
caste.  Most  are  made  of  machine-spun  yam.  They  vary  in 
price  frpm  9c?.  to  6s.  (Rs.  f-3).  At  Chikodi  and  Deshnur  a  larger 
and  costlier  headscarf  called  mundar  (K.)  is  made  fifteen  to  fifty 
yards  long  and  eight  to  twelve  inches  broad.  These  headscarves 
are  worn  by  Mardthas,  Musalmans,  and  others^  who^  though  natives 
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of  the  country,  dress  differently  from  the  ordinary  Kanarese.  At 
Chikodi  their  price  varies  from  3s.  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  1^-15)  and  at 
Deshnur  some  sell  aa  high  as  £.3  (Rs.  30).  The  costlier  turbans 
have  the  outside  end  elaborately  adorned  with  silk  and  gold  or 
silver  tinsel.  Longcloths  called  fcWdw(M.)  or /4acAdas„(K.)  when 
taken  off  the  loom  are  about  eleven  yards  long  by  one  yard  broad. 
They  are  used  as  bedding,  as  veils  for  MusalmAn  women  when  they 
walk  abroad,  and  for  making  into  coats  for  Mnsalmdns,  and  at 
Gokdk,  Murgod,  and  Manoli  for  printing  with  coloured  designs. 
These  longcloths  are  always  made  of  hand-spun  yarn  J  cloths  made 
of  coarse  yarn  are  chosen  for  printing,  as  they  take  the  stamp 
and  show  the  designs  much  better  than  finer  cloth.  Their  price 
varies  from  2s.  6c?.  to  5s.  (Rs.  1^-2|).  Coloured  handkerchiefs  or 
vastras  (K.)  are  woven  at  Sankeshvar.  They  are  two  feet  to  one 
and  a  half  yards  square  and  are  used  among  the  forest  tribes  as 
head  coverings,  and  among  the  labouring  classes  as  waistbands. 
Their  price  varies  from  l^d.  to  9ci.  (|-6  as.).  At  Belgaum  and  at 
Mugutkhan-Hubli  is  made  a  cloth  of  various  patterns  known-  as  susi 
(K.)  about  eight  yards  long  by  one  yard  broad.  These  cloths  are  used 
for  making  coats  trousers  and  other  articles  worn  by  Musalmdns, 
by  Marathas  for  bedding,  for  clothing  by  Goanese  Christians,  and 
a  large  quantity  is  bought  by  Grovemment  for  various  uses  in 
regimental  hospitals.  Susi  varies  in  price  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s, 
(Rs.  li" 2)  apiece.  At  Bagev^di  a  coarse  sheeting  called  nadka 
(K.)  is  made.  These  are  two  and  a  half  by  one  yard  in  size  and  in 
price  vary  from  \0^d.  to  Is.  dd.  (7-10  as.). 

Of  the  local  goods  those  woven  at  Bail-Hongal  are  of  what  are 
known  as  the  Dhdrwdr  and  Sholapur  patterns  and  those  at  Pachhdpur 
as  the  Shahdpur  pattern  ;  at  Athni  the  favourite  patterns  are  known 
as  the  Jamkhandi,  Sdtdra,  and  Ohiplun ;  at  Gok^k  the  favourite 
patterns  for  robes  are  the  Kolhdpur,  and  for  waistcloths-  the 
Sangli,  Kolhdpur,  and  Miraj ;  and  at  Deshnur  the  favourite  patterns 
for  headsoarves  and  waistcloths  are  the  Jamkhandi  and  Rdmdurg, 
and  for  robes  and  bodices  the  Sholapur  and  Konkan^ 

Carpets  or  jemJehanis  (K.)  are  made  chiefly  at  Belgaum,  Bail- 
Uongal,  and  Mugutkhdn-Hubli.  Carpet-making,  which  from  the 
Hindustani  names  for  all  the  parts  of  the  loom  seems  to  have  been 
brought  from  North  India,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Musalmans.  Unless  the  carpets  are  small,  a  special  loom  is  used 
which  like  the  ordinary  loom  is  called  mugga.  It  consists  of  two 
thaklds  or  wooden  bars  with  posts  and  pegs  worth  12s.  to  £7 
(Rs.  6-70),  two  gulis  worth  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4  as^,  one  pesbhdnd  worth 
4|c?.  to  9i.  (3-6  as.),  one  pansa  worth  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  3d.  (Re.  f-1^), 
and  one  hamdn  worth  3d.  to  Qd.  (2-4  as.),  the  whole  costing  14s.  to 
£7  4s,  (Rs.  7-72)  according  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  loom  and 
the  kind  of  carpet  to  be  made.  The  thaklds  are  two  long  wooden 
bar.s  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  either  round  or  eight-sided, ' 
which  are  fixed  one  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground  the  other  close 
aibove  the  ground,  on  two  upright  wooden  posts,  thus  making  the 
loom  an  upright  frame.  This  upright  frame  is  set  in  the  workshop 
or  kdrkhdna  where  a  hole  is  dug  three  feet  square  by  two  and  a  half 
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feet  deep.  The  threads  of  the  carpet  are  made  from  the  usual 
country  yai-n.  They  are  twisted  to  the  proper  size  for.  the  kind 
of  carpet  required  and  are  fixed  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
cross  bar.  Two  gulls  or  sticks,  secured  with  twine  in  the  same 
way  as  the  hanagis  of  the  cloth-loom,  are  fixed  to  the  carpet 
thread.  In  passing  the  cross  thread  the  workman  pulls  these  two 
sticks  one  after  the  other,  and  he  closes  and  tightens  the  texture 
by  working  the  iron  comb  called  panja.  The  gulis  or  sticks  are 
supplemented  by  the  Jcamdn,  a  semicircular  stick  secured  by  string 
at  each  end  and  fixed  to  the  jaeshband,  a  long  bamboo  which  stands 
on  pegs  behind  the  weaver.  Carpets  five  to  fifteen  feet  long  by 
twenty  inches  to  fifteen  feet  broad  sell  at  Is.  Qd.  to  £1  2s.  (Rs.|-ll). 
The  small  pieces  are  used  by  Musalm^ns  as  praying  carpets. 
The  patterns  are  various,  most  of  them  being  in  gaily  coloured 
stripes.  Every  colour  is  brought  into  use  from  sober  gray  to  brilliant 
orange. 

Cotton  is  worked  into  twine  and  rope  varying  from  the  finest  cord 
of  two  or  three  strands  of  yarn  to  heavy  ropes.  They  are  six  feet  to 
ten  yards  long  and  sell  at  l^d.  to  Is.  (1-8  as.).  From  this  cordage 
whip-lashes,  horse  reins,  and  yoking  bands  are  made.  These  ropes 
are  made  on  a  primitive  machine  called  kdm.  This  includes  a  kdm 
which  is  either  a  wooden  frame  if  a  rope  of  three  strands  is  to  be 
made,  or  a  board  if  a  rope  of  six  strands  is  to  be  made,  and  is  worth 
6d.  (4  as.) ;  vuUis  or  sticks,  three  being  used  for  a  rope  of  three 
strands  and  six  for  a  rope  of  six  strands,  worth  nothing  j  a  putti, 
a  flat  wooden  board  with  holes,  into  which  the  strands  are  put  and 
rolled,  to  give  the  proper  twist  to  the  rope,  worth  l^d.  (1  anna); 
a  hagaisb  cone-shaped  piece  of  wood,  often  a  fragment  of  a 
Pinjari's  hammer,  in  which  six  fair  leaders  are  cut,  through  which 
the  strands  of  the  rope  are  passed,  to  keep  tbem  in  place,  is 
worth  Sd.  (2  as.) ;  a  mantt,  a  large  piece  of  wood  forked  into  two 
stems,  to  which  an  iron  hook  the  bore  khudi  is  fastened,  to  fix  the 
end  of  the  rope,  and  on  the  wood  a  large  stone  is  placed  heavy 
enough  to  give  the  needed  drag  on  the  rope,  to  prevent  it  curling 
into  coils  while  being  made,  worth  6d.  (4  as.). 

Other  miscellaneous  goods  are  pals,  in  Kdnarese  called  guddars, 
which  are  strong  cloths  or  rather  light  carpets  twelve  to  thirty  feet 
long  by  eight  to  twenty-five  broad,  made  by  sewing  firmly  together 
stripes  of  strong  stufE  called  gudar putti.  Making  these  guddarputtis 
is  a  separate,  and  in  Amingad,  Ganjnihal  and  Bijdpur  in  Bijapur,  and 
Mugatkhan-Hubli,  in  Sampgaon  a  fairly  large  industry.  These  cloths 
are  used  to  cover  the  big  family-cart  when  the  women  andchildren  are 
goifig  to  any  domestic  festival  or  religious  fair ;  for  making  booths  in 
markets ;  for  rude  tents  used  when  on  a  long  journey,  especially  by 
the  Vanjdris,  to  protect  their  packs;  for  sorting  oilseeds  and  grains; 
and  for  carrying  grain  from  the  fields.  They  are  also  used  as 
carpets.  A  finer  cloth  called  padam  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
guddar  and  also  for  making  bags  and  curtains.  The  padams  are 
generally  about  fifteen  feet  by  nine,  of  various  colours,  red  and 
white  and  blue  and  white  being  the  favourites;  they  cost  Is.  to  2s. 
(Ee.  i-1)  a  piece. 
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Tape  or  ladi  is  generally  three  to  sis  feet  long  by  three  quarters 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  broad;  it  costs  ^d.  to  Id.  (^-§  as.) 
a  piece.  Tape  is  of  many  sizes  and  sorts,  both  white  and 
coloured,  for  binding  and  ornamenting  native  saddles,  for 
embellishing  horses'  head  gear,  for  making  bridles,  for  fastening 
travelling  and  money  bags,  for  binding  bedding,  and  for  making 
tents.  A.  very  broad  thick  strong  tape  called  navdr  is  much  used, 
in  making  tents,  for  stretching  on  sleeping  cots,  for  waistbands  for 
labouring  people  and  regimental  sepoys,  and  for  messengers'  belt 
or  badges.  Belts  or  puttis  sown  together  are  made  into  cloths 
or  pdls  and  gudars  or  carpets,  and  into  bags  for  pack-bullocks, 
travelling  bags,  and  other  tises.  All  these  articles  are  made  from 
the  yarn  spun  by  the  women  on  the  spinning  wheel  during  their 
leisure  hours.  Head  harness  for  horses  called  muM  is  made  of 
heavy  tape  about  twenty  by  one  and  a  quarter  inches,  woven  from 
strong  thick  thread.  They  sell  at  3d.  to  6d.  each  (2-4  as.).  Horse 
reins  or  lagdms  are  round  ropes  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  little 
finger  and  five  to  six  and  a  half  feet  long;  they  sell  at  6c?.  to  Is.. 
(4-8  as.).  Guddarputtis  or  carpet  belts  are  generally  coloured  in  red 
and  white  stripes,  of  different  lengths,  and  of  various  breadths  though 
seldom  more  than  nine  inches  broad.  A  piece  eighteen  feet  long 
costs  Is.  to  2s.  (Re.  ^-1)  according  to  quality..  The  machine  used 
in  weaving  floor-cloths  and  tape  is  distinct  from  the  loom.  It  is 
called  a  tdna,  is  very  rude  and  rough,  and  can  be  bought  complete- 
for  9d.  (6  as.) .  It  includes  three  parts,  the  tana,  frame  worth  Qd.. 
(4  as.),  the  ghut  or  pegs  worth  \\d.  (1  anna),  and  the  hatha  or  knife 
worth  l^d.  (1  anna) .  The  tana,  a  strong  square  wooden  frame,  is 
£rmly  fixed  in  the  ground.  Two  cross  sticks  are  fastened  to  the  side 
posts,  the  upper  stick  being  flat  and  the  lower  round.  At  the  middle 
of  the  lower  stick  are  a  number  of  strings  called  the  biza,  through 
which  the  yarn  to  be  woven  is  passed,  and  carried  over  to  the  top 
on  the  flat  sticks  The  full  length  is  then  stretched  and  passed 
round  a  strong  wooden  peg  or  guta  and  brought  back  to  the  side  of 
the  tdna,  and  there  fastened  to  a  second  peg.  This  gives  the  length 
to  be  worked  at  full  stretch.  The  weaver  sits  beside  the  frame 
with  his  reel  of  woof  yarn,  and  passes  the  reel  through  the  warp 
backwards  and  forwards  giving  the  cloth  a  drive  at  each  pass  with, 
the  knife  or  hfitha.  This  industry  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  poorer  class  of  Muhammadans.  When  he  intends  to  make  these 
miscellaneous  articles,  the  weaver  goes  to  the  nearest  market  on 
market  day,  and  buys  hanks  or  puttis  of  coarse  yarn..  He  takes  the 
hanks  home  and  opens  and  sorts  them  carefully  into  as  many  threads 
as  the  thickness  of  the  intended  article  requires.  These  are  then 
twisted  into  the  necessary  strands,  or  thick  threads,  by  a  largish 
spinning  reel  called  a  bhirki,  worth  3d.  (2  as.)  This  spinning  reel 
is  a  cone-shaped  piece  of  wood  through  whose  centre  a  long  thin 
stick  is  fastened.  It  is  worked  by  taking  the  stick  in  the  right 
hand,  and  fastening  to  it  the  end  of  the  thread  to  be  twisted.  Then 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand  the  pian  gives,  a  quick  rolling  motion  to 
the  thread  on  his  thigh,  with  the  reel  hanging  down  and  rapidly 
revolving.  When  this  length  has  been  suflBciently  twisted,  he  winds; 
it  round  the  reel,  and  starts  with  another  length,  and  so- on,  until  he 
has  enough  to  fix  the  frame. 
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The  Belgaum  weavers  belong  to  many  castes :  Hatkars, 
Patvigars,  Sd,lis  or  degraded  Patvigars,  Padamsdlis,  Lingayats, 
Marath^s,  Kliatris  or  ChutriSj  and  Musalmans.  The  weavers  are 
an  orderly,  quiet,  and  respectable  class.  Except  some  of  the  more 
wealthy  who  make  expensive  goods  and  employ  workmen  most 
weavers  get  all  the  work  done  by  their  own  households  and  employ  no 
outside  labour.  The  engagement  is  always  by  contract,  and  a  fair 
workman,  on  a  long  day's  work,  earns  about  3|d.  (2^  as.) .  A  weaver 
noted  as  a  skilful  and  rapid  worker  earns  more. 

Shopkeepers  and  exporters  make  considerable  advances  to  the 
weavers  of  the  town  in.  which  they  live,  and  the  weavers  are  bound 
to  deliver  the  goods  within  a  certain  time.  Breaches  of  contract 
are  rare.  The  richer  townspeople  order  expensive  cloths  tcr  be 
made  of  a  particular  size  and  description.  They  generally  advance 
money  while  their  orders  are  being  carried  out.  Weavers  of  coarse 
cloth  are  fairly  busy  throughout  the  year.  Weavers  of  the  finer 
cloths  are  busy  only  during  the  eight  fair  months.  Weavers  work 
about  eight  hours  a  day,  keep  all  the  important  holidays,  and  stop 
work  on  every  amdvdsya  or  no-moon  day.  The  average  monthly 
earnings  of  a  man  his  wife  and  two  children  vary  from  8s.  to  16s. 
(Rs.  4-8)  if  employed  in  weaving  coarse  cloth,  and  from  16s.  to  £1 
12s.  (Rs.  8-16)  if  employed  in  weaving  the  finer  cloths. 

After  meeting  local  wants,  the  different  cotton  goods  are  sent  to 
other  parts  of  the  district  and  to  places  outside  of  the  district.  The 
cheaper  and  coarser  goods  are  sold  by  the  weavers,  in  the  villages 
on  market  days,  and  they  also  go  hawking  them  in  the  small  places 
that  have  no  regular  markets.  The  higher  class  of  goods  are  sold  to 
shopkeepers  and  exporters.  Numbers  of  pack-bullocks  travel  all  over 
the  country,  whose  owners  both  buy  and  sell  local  cotton  goods.  The 
Sampgaon  and  Kittur  goods  for  the  most  part  are  made  to  mfeet 
the  wants  of  the  mallddu  or  rainy  country  near  the  Sahyd,dris  where 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are  poorer  than  the  people  of  the  black 
plains.  The  goods  are  bought  by  these  people  at  the  weekly  fairs 
or  are  taken  to  them  by  peddlars.  The  goods  from  Athni  go  to 
■Shabdpur  and  Kagvad  and  to  Bd.galkot  and  Jamkhandi ;  the  Gokak 
goods  go  to  Belgaum,  Shahd,pur,  NipAni,  and  Sankeshvar,  and  to 
Kolhapur  and  Bagalkot;  the  Chikodi  goods  go  to  Sankeshvar, 
Nipani,  Belgaum,  and  Shahdpur,  to  Kolhd,pur,  Miraj,  and  Sdngli,  and 
to  Malvan,  Raj^pur,  and  Vengurla  in  Ratndgiri ;  the  Belgaum  goods 
go  to  Shahdpuv  and  Nandigad,  and  to  Goa,  Vengurla,  Ratn^giri, 
Sdvantvadi,  and  Malvan  in  the  Konkan ;  the  Sampgaon  goods  to 
Belgaum,  Shahd,pur,  Nandigad,  and  the  hill  country,  to  Mudhol, 
Bagalkot,  Jamkhandi,  and  ShoUpur,  and  to  Vengurla  and  other  coast 
towns ;  the  Parasgad  goods  go  to  Belgaum,  Nipdni,  Nandigad,  and 
Dhd,rw^r,  Nargund,  Mudhol,  Baddmi,  KaUdgi,  Jamkhandi,  Miraj, 
Kolhapur,  Poona,  ShoMpur,  and  in  small  quantities  to  the  coast ; 
the  Khd,nd,pur  goods  occasionally  go  in  small  quantities  to  Belgaum 
and  the  coast. 

In  1817,  when  Belgaum'  and  Bij^pur  came  under  British  rule, 
almost  all  the  cotton  which  was  a  very  small  crop  was  used  locally. 
The  number  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving  was  small,  but  with 
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increased  security  for  life  and  property  the  number  rapidly  increased 
until  tlie  weavers  became  an  important  class.  The  demand  for  raw 
cotton  and  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  increased  together.  This  went 
on  till  1840,  when  the  local  weaving  trade  was  worth  lakhs  of  rupees 
a  year.  The  first  known  estimate  of  the  amount  of  cotton  used 
locally  appears  in  1852-53,  when  3332  khandis  of  784  pounds  each 
are  estimated  to  have  been  used  in  the  district,  against  4937  exported^ 
The  district  at  that  time  included  the  three  important  cotton-growing 
sub-divisions  of  South  BijApur,  Bdgalkot  Bad^mi  and  Hungund. 
For  the  five  years  ending  1 853-54  an  average  is  recorded  of  about 
5063  khandis  exported  against  2772  khandis  kept  for  home  use. 
In  1854-55  the  estimate  is  3597  khandis  kept  for  home  use  and  5792 
khandis  sent  away;  in  1855-56  the  estimate  is  2979  khandis  kept  for 
local  use  and  3865  khandis  sent  away ;  and  in  1856-57  3913  khandis 
kept  for  local  use  and  5779  khandis  sent  away.  For  the  five  years 
ending  1856-57  the  average  is  3547  khandis  kept  for  home  use  and 
5416  khandis  sent  out  of  the  country.  In  1857  in  Sampgaon  about 
two  hundred  looms  were  at  work  in  the  villages  of  Deshnur,  Bdil- 
Hongal,  and  there  were  several  looms  in  Sampgaon,  Mugutkhdn- 
Hubli,  Mankatti,  and  other  villages,  over  the  whole  sub-divisioBi 
supplying  work  for  an  estimated  total  of  about  five  thousand.  Wbat 
they  chiefiy  made  were  robes  turbans  and  waislclotha  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  part  to  meet  the  local  demand  and  the  rest  te  send  to  the 
Konkan  through  Belgaum.  Most  of  the  weavers  worked  on  their 
own  account,  a  few  employed  labour  and  owned  four  or  five  looms. 
At  Belgaum  there  were  four  to  five  hundred  weavers  who  made 
coarse  cloth  only.  The  coarse  Belgaum  cloth  and  similar  cloth 
made  close  by  in  Shahapur  was  all  used  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Most  other  villages  had  ten  to  thii-ty  weavers. 

.  In  1857  in  Chikodi  the  revenue  survey  officers  found  that  slightly 
over  two  thousand  persons  were  maintained  by  weaving  in  addition 
to  about  another  thousand  equally  divided  between  the  towns  of 
Nipdni  and  Sankeshvar.  Of  the  two  thousand,  over  five  hundred  lived 
in  Yamkanmardi,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  Chikodi;  the 
rest  were  scattered  in  small  numbers  among  the  different  villagesi 
No  high-class  goods  were  made.  Only  the  usual  waistcloths,  turbans, 
women's  robes,  and  coarse  cloths ;  almost  the  whole  was  used  locally, 
In  the  Ankalgi  petty  divsioin  of  the  old  P^chhapur  sub-division 
less  than  five  hundred  persons  were  engaged  in  cotton  weaving ;  of 
these  three  hundred  were  in  Pdchhdpur,  and  the  rest  were  scattered 
over  the  other  thirty-two  villages.  The  Kittur  petty  division  of 
the  Bidi  sub-division  contained  forty-one  villages,  and  had  close 
upon  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  persons  supported  by  weaving, 
nearly  half  of  these  being  in  Kittur  itself,  a  town  of  over  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  ;  the  others  were  scattered  through 
the  rest  of  the  petty  division. 

Large  as  it  still  is  hand-loom  weaving  is  a  falling  industry  and 
grows  less  year  by  year.  The  competition  of  English  that  is 
Manchester  goods,  locally  called  manaji  peit  mdl,  that  is  goods  made 
at  the  town  of  Manaji,.  has  been  growing  stronger  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  during  the  last  twelve  years  the  competition 
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of  Bombay-made  yarn  and  cloth  has  been  still  more  severe.  '  The 
branch  of  the  local  weaving  industry  that  has  been  most  affected  is 
the  weaving  of  the  more  costly  and  better  paying  goods.  Many 
places  that  used  to  do  a  large  trade  in  piecegoods  now  weave 
nothing  but  the  coarser  cloths.  At  one  time,  the  weavers  were 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  up-country  classes.  But  for  many  years 
the  margin  of  profit  left  to  the  weaver  has  been  so  small  that  many 
came  to  poverty.  The  1876  famine  fell  with  peculiar  severity  on 
the  weavers  as  they  had  no  store  of  grain,  and  as  soon  as  grain 
became  dear  the  demand  for  their  cloth  ceased.  Most  of  them  were 
unfitted  for  the  heavy  labour  of  the  ordinary  relief  works.  Still 
some  of  them  took  to  labour  and  are  said  to  be  better  ofE  than  they 
were  as  weavers.  Since  1877  the  position  of  the  "weavers  has  been 
improved  by  a  brisker  demand  for  cloth  and  by  the  cheapness  of  yarn 
and  of  grain.  The  hand-loom  weavers  are  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
opening  of  railways.  B,ailways  will  tend  to  raise  the  local  price  of 
grain  and  will  cheapen  the  price  at  which  English  and  Bombay  cloth 
can  compete  with  the  produce  of  the  local  hand-looms.  To  this  will 
probably  be  added  the  still  more  ruinous  competition  of  local 
weaving  mills.  In  1880  Mr.  Walton  estimated  that  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  was  used  locally.  All  that  is  used  is 
Kumta  that  is  local  cotton. 

At  Murgod,  Grok^k,  and  Manoli,  cloth  is  stamped  or  printed  with 
wooden  blocks  in  various  patterns  and  colours.  This  was  at  one 
time  a  large  and  important  industry.  Evennowmore  calico-printing  is 
done  at  Murgod  than  in  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  theBombay  Karnatak, 
At  Murgod  about  fifteen  Shimpi  families  find  constant  employment 
as  calico-printers.  They  work  about  eight  hours  a  day  and  keep  all 
the  leading  Brdhmanic  and  local  holidays.  Their  women  and  children 
help  in  washing  the  cloth.  Their  average  daily  earnings  vary  from 
6d.  to  9d.  (4-6  (ts.).  They  sell  their  prints  from  place  to  place  or 
at  their  houses  to  cloth  dealers.  They  suffered  severely  during  the 
1876  famine,  and  are  depressed  by  the  constant  fall  in  the  price  of 
imported  prints.  In  brilliancy,  purity,  and  fastness  the  dyes  used 
by  these  Belgaum  block  printers  are  better  than  those  in  imported 
English  prints.  In  spite  of  the  hardest  treatment  in  washing,  a 
local  print  keeps  its  colour  and  lustre,  till  it  is  worn  threadbare.  The 
printing  is  done  by  hand  with  small  blocks  of  hasan  Briedelia  retusa 
wood  worth  6d.  to  8s.  (Rs.i-4)  on  which  designs  are  skilfully 
and  tastefully  carved  in  relief  by  men  of  the  Jingar  caste.  The 
printers  work  the  blocks  with  great  speed  and  skill,  and  their  wares 
are  still  very  popular.  The  fall  in  price  prevents  the  present  printers 
from  doing  such  good  work  as  their  fathers  did.  Still  they  have  a 
surprising  knack  of  choosing  patterns  and  colours  which  please 
both  at  a  distance  and  close  at  hand.  In  their  competition  with  the 
local  printers  the  outside  prints  have  the  advantages  of  cheapness 
and  variety. 

Only  the  coarser  khddi  or  haohda  cloths  are  used  in  block 
printing,  as  coarse  cloth  shows  the  prints  and  colours  much  better 
•than  fine  cloth.  In  calico-printing  the  cloth  is  taken  to  water,  if 
possible  running  water,  and;  is  thoroughly  soaked  and  well  shaken. 
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The  washing  and  drying  go  on  between  three  and  four  days  until 
all  trace  of  size  has  disappeared.  The  cloth  is  then  soaked  for  three 
days  and  pulled  about  in  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water.  It  is  again 
taken  and  washed  in  the  river,  and  after  a  second  thorough  drying 
it  is  steeped  in  a  mixture  of  myrobalans  or  Jiirdas  and  water.  After 
this  second  drying- it  is  ready  for  printing. 

The  articles  used  in  making  dyes  are  hirdds  or  myrobalans,  nil  or 
indigo,  kusbi  Carthamus  tinctorius  oil,  iron  filings,  anters  gum, 
mdephals  or  gallnuts,  and  surang  a  brown  dye.  Indigo  is  brought 
from  the  Madras  Presidency  and  gallnuts  and  sw7'a,?7gr  from  Sholapur. 
The  other  materials  are  of  local  origin.  In  making  ready  the  dye, 
iron  filings  are  dropped  into  water  and  kept  in  water  for  three  days. 
The  iron-laden  liquid  is  drawn  ofi  little  by  little,  as  much  water  as  has 
been  taken  away,  being  each  time  added.  When  enough  iron-water 
has  been  stored  gum  is  mixed  with  it  until  the  compound  becomes 
thick  soft  and  sticky.  If  the  ground-work  is  to  be  coloured  the 
cloth  is  soaked  in  a  dye  of  the  desired  shade.  After  the  ground- 
work is  dyed,  the  stamping  begins  with  the  iron^water  and  gum, 
mixed  with  the  required  colour,  or,  if  no  other  shade  is  added,  the 
iron-water  and  gum  print  a  dark  ironstone.  After  stamping  so  as 
thoroughly  to  fix  the  prints  and  colours,  the  cloth  is  boiled  in  suran0'' 
and  water.  The  printed  cloth  is  dried  and  again  taken  to  a  river  and 
gently  washed.  It  is  then  finished  by  a  dressing  of  rice  starch  and 
dried  and  the  starching  and  drying  are  repeated  time  after  time 
for  six  days.  The  charge  for  the  whole  process  is  2s.  6c?.  (Rs.  IJ)^ 
for  each  piece  ten  yards  long  by  one  yard  wide.  Among  the  cloths 
printed  are  jdzams  a  light  carpet  for  floors,  pachodi»  large  cloths  for 
covering  the  body,  chintzes,  dark  red  spotted  prints  much  used  for 
clothes  by  Mubammadans,  palangpuds  for  bed  coverlets,  waistoloths 
and  turbans,  asmangiris  or  ceiling  cloths,  and  pardds  or  curtains 
used  in  Musalman  houses,  tapes  for  cushions  and  mattresses,  rose- 
coloured  chintz,  tent  lining,  a  variety  of  red  printed  cloths  for 
bedding,  native  saddle-cloths,  and  book -binding  cloths.  As  a  rule, 
one  yard  of  printed  cloth  costs  9d.  to  Is.  (6-8  as.)  The  floor-cloths 
or  jaaams  vary  in  price  from  6s.  to  £1  12s.  (Rs.3-16)  according  to 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cloth,  a  pachodi  costs  4s.  to  16s. 
(Rs.  2  ^  8),  and  a  bed  cover  Is.  &d.  to  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  f  - 1^).  Murgod^' 
the  long  established  head-quarters  of  calico-printing,  still  sends  a 
considerable  quantity  of  goods  to  Shdhdpur,  Belgaum,  DharwAr, 
KaMdgi,  Kolhapur,  Miraj,  Sangli,  Jamkhandi,  and  the  coast.  ,• 

Cotton  thread  dyeing  is  a  separate  industry  at  Gokak  and  Manoli 
in  Parasgad.  It  supports  250  families  of  Bandhgdrs  or  workers  in 
red,  who  belong  to  the  Naglik  division  of  the  Lingayat  sect,  and 
eleven  families  6f  NilgArs  or  indigo-workers  who,  except  two  families 
of  which  one  are  Chunars  and  the  other  are  Musalm^ns,  are  mostly 
Marathas  and  Namdev  Shimpis.  The  Bandhgdrs  are  said  to  have 
come  about  a  century  ago  from  Kalyan  in  the  Nizdm's  country  and 
Advdni  or  Adoni  in  BelMri.  About  ;1850  there  were  three  hundred 
families.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Nilgd,rs  nothing  is  known.  Since  1850 
their  number  has  increased  from  nine  to  eleven  families.  A  cotton- 
thread  dyer's  appliancesare  simple.  They  are  a  mortarand  a  few  pestles 
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for  powdering  sMrangf  root  and  pdpdiov  carbonate  of  soda^  a  copper       .Chapter  VI 

vessel  for  boiling  the  yarn,   and  two  or  more  large   wide-mouthed  Trade 

earthen;vessels  to  prepare  and  store  the  dyes.     As  a  rule  each  dyer 

makes  his  own    dye-stuffs.     The    chief  dyes  for  colouring  red  are  '  I"<i"^*"^^- 

the   roots  of  the   surang  which  come    from  ShoMpur  and  pdpdi  Dyeing. 

which  is  used  when  a  fast  colour  is  not  wanted.     The  black  dye  is 

indigp.     In  preparing  the  red  dye  the  surang  root  or  papdi  is  pounded 

to  fine  powder.    To  4 1  pounds  of  this  powder  are  added  half  a  pound 

of  alum  powder^  a  pound*  of  oil,  and  some  water.     Besides  indigo  the 

black  dye  contains  tarvad  (Cassia  aariculata)  seed^  lime,  andmilk-bush 

or  plantain  ashes.  Indigo  and  tarvad  seed  are  powdered  and  put  into  a 

large-mouthed  earthen  vessel  partially  buried  in  sheep  or  goat  dung, 

and  over  the  indigo  and  tarvad  a  solution  of  lime  and  ashes  is  poured 

into  the  vessel.     The  mixture  is  stirred  every  day  and  is  left  for  five 

days  in  the  earthen  vessel,  when  it  is  considered  fit  for  dyeing.     The 

thread  they  dye  is  both  of  local  and  of  Bombay  manufacture.  Bombay 

thread  being  finer  is  greatly  used  by  rich  Bandhgars'  and  is  woven 

into  fine    cloth.     The  usual  steps  taken  tcr  make  the  yarn  ready  for 

the  dye  is  to  boil  it  in  a  strong  caustic  lye  in  which    carbonate  of 

soda  plays  an  important  part.     Alum  is  one  of  the  commonest  moi^- 

dants.    The  lye  consists  of  goat  or  sheep  dung,  milk-bnsh  or  plantain 

tree  ashes,  oil,  and  water.     The  yarn  to  be  dyed  is  steeped  in  the  lye, 

trampled  under  foot,  and  dried  in  the  sun.     This  process  is  repeated 

for  eight  days.     On  the  ninth  day,  the  yarn  is   soaked  in  water, 

boiled  for  some  time,  washed  in  clean  water,  and  dried  in  the,  sun. 

It  is  then  dipped  into  the    prepared  colour,  and  the    dipping  is 

repeated  four  to  eight  times  according  to  the  desired  brilliancy. 

In    some  places  yarn  is  boiled  ;  in  other  places  it  is  simply  washed 

and  dipped  into  the  colouring  matter,  and  steeped  in  the  dye-stuff 

a  larger  or  a  smaller  number  of  times  according  to  the  required 

blackness. 

The  Bandhgars  find  much  work  all  the  year  round,  and  the  NilgArs 
are  busiest  between  June  and  October  As  a  rule  both  Bandhgars 
.and  Nilgd,rs  work  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  from  seven  to  eleven  or 
twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and,  after  the  midday  rest,  from  two  to  six. 
"They  never  work  at  night.  If  work  is  pressing  they  rise  about  four 
and  go  to  a  river  or  reservoir  to  wash  the  yarn.  They  keep  most 
of  the  leading  local  and  Brahmdnic  holidays.  The  Musalmdn  Nilgar 
family  keep  three  Musalmdn  holidays,  but  stop  work  on  many 
Hindu  holidays  because  the  weavers  their  employers  are  mostly 
Hindus.  The  women  help  the  men.  A  Bandhgdr  earns  6d.  to  9d. 
(4-6  as.)  a  day.  The  rich  Bandhgars  dye  their  own  yarn  and  sell  it  to 
weavers  at  16s.  to  £1  12s.  (Rs.  8  - 16)  a  ehaukdi  of  twenty-four  hanks, 
.each  hank  weighing  sixteen  tolas.  Bandhgars  who  have  no  capital 
remain  as  dyers  in  the  service  of  their  richer  castef  ellows.  Bandhgars' 
yarn  is  used  locally,  and  when  the  local  market  is  overstocked  and 
'dull,  it  is  sometimes  taken  to  the  surrounding  towns.  Nilgd,rs  dye 
weavers'  yarn  and  are  paid  according  to  the  quality  of  the  colour. 
Poor  Isri]gd.rs  work  under  rich  ISilgd,rs.  Of  two  hundred  Bandhg^r 
families  fifteen  are  rich  living  in  substantial  houses  and  owning  £200 
to  £5000  (Rs.  2000-50,000),  eighty-five  are  middle  class,  and  a 
hundred  are  poor,     Pf  the  eleven  -families  of  Nilg^rp  the  iwo  -richest 
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are  said  to  be  worth  about  £500  (Rs.  5000),  three  are  middle  class, 
and  six  are  poor.  The  Bandhgdrs  sufEered  much  during  the  1876-77 
famine.  The  competition  of  outside  goods  is  rapidly  ruining  their 
calling,  and  some  of  the  families  who  were  reduced  to  distress  by 
the  last  famine  are  said  to  be  likely  to  leave  their  homes  and  settle 
in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  The  Nilgars  also  suflEered  during 
the  last  famine.  Neither  Bandhgdrs  nor  Nilgdrs  are  bound  by  any 
trade  rules. 

About  forty  families  of  the  Sankar  caste  in  Belgaum  and  about  ten 
families  of  Salis  at  Gokdk  spin  and  dye  raw  silk.  The  silk-workers 
at  Belgaum  are  labourers  and  those  at  Gokak  capitalists.  Their 
business  is  dull  during  the  rainy  season  and  brisk  at  other  times. 
The  raw  silk  comes  from  Bombay.  After  it  is  coloured  it  is 
generally  sold  to  local  weavers  at  about  £1  8s.  (Rs.  14)  a  pound. 
The  workers  are  well  off  and  the  industry  is  rising. 

Fancy  furniture  and  wooden  toys  are  made  here  and  there  in  the 
district,  Gok^k  and  Deshnur  in  Sampgaon  are  noted  for  their 
wooden  toys.  Toy-making  supports  twelve  families  in  Gokak  and 
three  in  Deshnur.  All  of  them  belong  to  the  Jingar  caste  who  claimi 
to  be  Kshatriyas  or  corruptly  Chhatris.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  into  Belgaum  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by 
one  BhimrJv  son  of  Anandappa,  the  headman  of  K^gal  in  Kolhapur. 
Bhimrav's  grandson  BApu  Jingar,  a  skilful  painter  and  wooden 
toy-makerj  was  patronised  by  a  chief  of  Kolhapur  about  eighty  years 
ago.  He  lived  for  ten  years  in  the  service  of  the  prince  and  after 
his  patron  died  he  went  to  Gok^k  and  lived  among  his  relations, 
maintaining  himself  by  making  wooden  toys,  palanquins,  and  the 
abddgirs  or  ornamental  umbrellas  which  are  carried  over  native 
chiefs.  It  was  he  who  taught  his  relations  how  to  make  wooden 
toys.  The  Jingars  are  also  employed  to  paint  temples  and  rich 
men^s  houses.  They  have  given  up  their  old  craft  of  leather- 
working  and  every  member  of  their  small  community  is  forbidden 
to  work  in,  leather  on  pain  of  losing  caste,  though  in  practice 
this  offence. is  condoned  by  a  caste  feast.  The  wood  generally  used 
for  toys  is  all  local  woods,  silk-cotton  sdvar  Bombax  malabaricum, 
umbar  Ficus  glomerata,  and  teak.  Besides  wood,  the  chief  materials 
used  are  varnish,  beeswax,  coloured  tin  plates  called  begad  (M.), 
and  gold-leaf.  These  things  are  brought  from  Belgaum  or 
bought  of  local  dealers.  The  material  generally  used  for  colouring 
red  is  vermilion,  for  yellow  orpiment,  for  white  whitelead,  and  for 
black  indigo.  A  wooden  toy-maker  has  six  tools,  a  saw  worth  Is.  to 
£1  (Rs.  i-10),  an  adze  worth  4s.  to  8s.  (Es.  2-4),  a  plane  worth  2«. 
to  8s.  (Rs.  1  -  4),  a  file  worth  Is.  to  2s.  (Re.  ^-1),  and  two  chisels 
one  for  coarse  work  worth  Is.  to  4s.  (Rs.  ^-2),  and  the  other  for 
fine  work  with  a  very  sharp  point  worth  2^d.  to  6d,  {2\  -  4  as.). 

They  make  cradles,  palanquins,  toys,  fruit,  animals,  men,  and 
gods.^      They  are    skilful  workmen,  and    their  wares   are  mudP 

1  The  chief  articles  made  and  their  prices  are  :  A  BrAhman  his  wife  and  child 
Es,  5  ;  a  Maritha  his  wife  and  child,  Rs.  5  ;  a  V4ni  his  wife  and  child  Rs.  5  ;  a 
Vini  at  work,  Rs.  3 ;  a  ^cultis'ator  Es.  5 ;  a  weaver  Rs.  3 ;  a  blacksmittt' 
Rs.  3  ;  a  potter  Rs.  24  ;  a  goldsmith  Rs.  24  j.  a  tailor  Rs.  2 ;  a  calico-printer 
Rs.  2 ;  a  Nilgdr  dyer  Es,  2  j   a  Bandbg^r  dyer  Es,  54  •;  a  Kurub  blanket-weaver 
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admired  especially  by  Europeans.  The  figures  are  life-like  and  the 
fruit  is  surprisingly  natural  and  highly  finished.  Their  wares  have 
a  local  sale  among  rich  Hindus  and  Parsi  merchants  of  Belgaum, 
but  most  of  them  go  to  Bombay  to  the  agents  of  Bombay  work-box 
makers.  From  Bombay  their  wares  find  their  way  all  over  India.  At 
times  advances  are  made  and  the  demand  is  strong,  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  rather  dull.  Wooden  toy-makers  generally  work  about  nine  hours 
a  day,  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from,  two  to  six 
in  the  afternoon.  When  orders  are  pressing  they  work  extra  hours 
sometimes  till  nine.  During  these  extra  hours  they  do  not  carve  or 
paint ;  they  mix  dyes  and  make  other  preparations.  Boys  help  the 
men  in  preparing  colours,  the  women  do  not  help  the  men.  The 
average  yearly  income  of  a  toy-making  family  is  said  to  vary  from 
£10  to  £30  (Rs.  100  -  300).  They  generally  make  articles  to  order, 
and  seldom  have  more  than  two  or  three  pounds  (Es.  20  -  30) 
invested  in  stock.  They  are  unsteady  workers  and  never  finish  in 
time.  They  take  few  holidays,  but  are  often  idle  from  want  of  work. ' 
During  the  1876  famine,  except  a  few  families  who  were  supported 
by  the  Chief  of  Jamkhandi,  they  were  reduced  to  distress.  Many  had 
to  sell  their  property  and  a  few  had  to  leave  their  homes.  The  low 
price  of  grain  in  some  of  the  years  since  the  famine  has  helped 
them  and  some  have  recovered  from  their  famine  losses.     They  are 

Es.  24 ;  a  Teli  oil-presser  Ks.  8  ;  a  butcher  Ks.  3  ;  a  comb-maker  Es.  24  ;  a 
barber  Es.  4 ;  a  washerman  and  his  ass  Es.'  3  ;  a  Bhisti  or  water-carrier  Es,  3  ;  a 
Bhisti  with  his  water-bag  by  his  side,  Es.  2 ;  a  Burud  or  basket-maker  Rs.  2 ;  a 
Vadar  with  his  oart  Es.  5 ;  a  banker  Es.  3  ;  a  Jingar  or  harness-maker  Es.  3  ; 
a  painter  Es.  3 ;  a  -shoemaker  Es.  4 ;  a  woman  spinning  cotton  Es.  3 ;  a  woman 
ginning  cotton  Es.  2  ;  a  sohoobnistress  Es.  3  ;  a  KAsdr  putting  bangles  on  the  hands 
of  a  woman  Es.  5  ;  a  Patvegar  twisting  silk  Es,  5 ;  a  well  for  watering  Es.  12 ; 
a  water-spring  for  bathing  Es.  7  ;  a  well  for  drinking  Es.  7  ;  a  Korvanji  with 
her  child  Es.  3;  a  liquor-seller  Es.7;  a  Mtog  or  a  carrier  of  dead  cattle  Rs.  2; 
a  snuff-maker  Rs.  5 ;  a  dancing  girl  Es.  9 ;  a  Jangam  or  Lingdyat  priest  Es.  2 ; 
a  Chalvddi  with  bell  and  ladle  Rs.  3 ;  a  Bairdgi  .or  ascetic  Rs.  2  j  Gondhalis  or 
beggars  Es.  2  ;  a  Kid-bid- joshi  or  gipsy  Rs.  3  ;  a  Dasdyya  beggar  ^s.  24  ;  a  horn- 
blower  Es.  2  ;  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman  Es.  5  ;  a  PurAniE  or  reciter  of  hymns 
Es,  5  ;  four  wrestlers  Es.  8 ;  a  snake-charmer  Es.  9 ;  a  Sudgad-Shiddi  or  sexton 
Es.  24 ;  a  LamAni  or  carrier  with  his  wife  Es.  9 ;  a  Men  a  Es:  9 ;  a  palanquin 
Ks.  10 ;  a  Moglai  carnage  Rs.  10 ;  a  Chopddr  or  mace-bearer  Es.  2 ;  a  Pattevila 
or  peon  Es.  2 ;  a  Kdzi  or  MasalmAn  priest  Es.  2 ;  a  MuUa  or  Musalmin  school- 
.  master  Es.  2  ;  a  Pdrsi  Es.  24  ;  an  Emperor  Es.  30  ;  five  princes  Rs.  15  ;  five  rich  men 
Es.  15 ;  a  Brahman  bathing  Rs.  3  ;  a  cow  Es,  2 ;  an  elephant  Bs.  10 ;  a  camel 
Es.  3  ;  a  panther  Es.  10  ;  a  she-buifalo  Es.  2  ;  a  she-goat  Bs.  2  ;  a  he-goat  Es.  2  ; 
a  ram  Es.2  ;  a  tiger  Rs.  3  j  a  bear  Es.  2  ;  a  boar  Es.  2  ;  a  stag  Es.  2  ;  a  deer  Rs.  2  ; 
a  hare  Es.  2  ;  a  jackal  Es.  2 ;  a  mouse  Ee,  1 ;  a  scorpion  8  as.  ;  a,  heggana  or  rat 
Ee.  1  ;  a  lizard  8  as. ;  a,jkural  or  beetle  8  ag.  ;  a  dog  Es.  24 ;  a  monkey  Es.  24  ;  an 
ape  Es.  24  ;  a  lizard  Re.  1  ;  a  snake  Rs.  3  ;  a  large  serpent  Es.  3 ;  a  parrot  Ee.  1  ; 
a  dove  Ee.  1 ;  a  sparrow  Ee.  1  ;  a  starling  Ee.  1  ;  a  crane  Es.  2  ;  a  crow  Ee.  1  ;  a 
hen  Es.  24  ;  a  cock  Rs.  3  ;  a  lion  Es.  3  ;  a  Kdrndhenu  or. cow  of  paradise  Rs.  3  ;  a 
tds  a  kind  of  skylark  Re.  1  ;  a  fish  Ee.  ]  ;  a  tortoise  Es.  3  ;  a  crab  Es,  2  ;  a  bunch 
of  mangoes  Es.  I4 ;  a  bunch  of  plantains  Es,  I4  ;  a  jack  fruit  Es,  I4  ;  a  watermelon 
12  as.  ;  a  pomegranate  6  as.  ;  a  fig  6  as,  ;  a  jujub  fruit  6  as. ;  an  alniond  4  as. ;  a 
sugarcane  8  as. ;  an  apple  6  as. ;  a  tamarind  pod  8  as. ;  a  bunch  of  grapes  Re,  1  j 
'a  pine-apple  Es.  14  >  ^  P^-ir  of  maize  heads  6  as.  ;  a  guava  6  as.  ;  a  cashewnut  6  as.  ; 
a  lemon  6  as.  ;  an  orange  7  as.  ;  a  papanas  pumelo  10  as.  ;  a  sitdfal  or  custard-apple 
6  OS.  ;  a  bhendi  2  as.  ;  a  brinjg,!  4  as.  ;  a  gourd  8  as. ;  garlic  4  as.  ;  chillies  green 
1  a.  ;  chilli  red  1  a.  ;  a  padval  or  snake-gourd  6  as.  ;  a  rdtdle  or  sweet-potato  2  as.  '; 
a  dodheA  as,  ;  tondie  a  vegetable  2  as. ;  a  cucumber  3  as.  ;  a  kavit  or  wood-apple 
4  as.  ;  mdhulung  a  fruit  6  as. ;  popai  a  fruit  4:  as.;  rdmfal  or  sweet  sop  6  as.  ;  a 
white  gourd  6  as,  ;  a  gdjar  2  as.  ;  Cassia  fistula  pod  2  as.;  kdrle  or  bitter  gourd 
4  OS.  ;  a  radish  6  as,  ;  a  carrot  or  onion  4  as.  ;  shevaga  or  horse-radish  pod  2  as.  ;  an 
avala  or  emblic  myrobalan  8  as, ;  a  karvand  or  corinda  8  as. 
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C&apter  VI.      not  bound  by  a  guild,  every  one  is  free  to  sell  his  things  at  any 

Trade.  price  he  chooses. 

Industries.  Copper  vessels  are  made  in  Belgaum  by  sixty  families  of  Jain 

Copper..  Bogars  and    by    Masalman    labourers.     The  copper  comes    from 

Bombay  in  sheets  chiefly  by  sea  through  Vengurla.  The  copper 
is  beaten  into  cooking  and  drinking  vessels  of  different  forms.  The 
demand  is  steady.  The  Bogars  sell  their  articles  direct  to  consumers 
at  Belgaum  and  other  market  towns  and  fairs.  The  price  varies 
from  3d.  to  £5  (Es.  i-50)  according  to  weight,  the  rule  being  6|d 
(4^  as.)  the  sher  of  twenty  tolas.  The  workers  are  well  ofE  and  the 
trade  is  steady. 

Pottery.  Earthen  pots    are  made  throughout  the   district  by  Mardtha  and 

Lingdyat  Kumbhars  who  make  earthen  pots  of  various  sizes,  tiles, 
and  bricks.  -  The  pots  and  tiles  are  made  on  a  wheel  turned  on  a  short 
pole  fixed  upright  in  the  ground.  Bricks  are  made  in  a  quadrangular 
wooden  frame.  Potters  are  busy  during  the  hot  season  and  idle 
during  the  rains.  They  work  about  ten  hours  a  day.  They  keep  all 
local  and  Brahmanic  holidays  and  rest  on  every  no-moon  or  amdvdsya. 
The  women  and  children  help  the  men  in  preparing  the  earth  for  the 
pots.  They  take  their  pots  for  sale  to  market  towns  and  sell  the  tiles 
at  home.  The  price  of  a  pot  varies  according  to  size  from^cZ.  to 
Is.  (tV-8  ^^■)-  The  price  of  tiles  varies  from  8s.  to  16s.  (Es.  4-8), 
and  of  burnt  bricks  from  4s.  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  2-12)  a  thousand.  The 
average  yearly  earnings  of  a  fainily  range  from  £5  to  £20 
(Rs.  50-200).  As  a  class  potters  are  poor.  The  craft  is  neither- 
rising  nor  falling. 

Qil-Pre0smg.  Oil    is   pressed  from    til   Sesamum   indicum,    husK    Carthamus 

tinctorius,  bhuising  or  groundnuts  Arachis  hypogea,  and  ambddi  or 
hemp  Hibiscus  cannabihus. '  The  oil-pressers  areLingdyats,Marathds, 
Khatris>  and  Musalmans.  Telis  or  oilmen  are  found  in  almost  all 
towns  and  large  villages.  Their  chief  settlements  are  Belgaum,  Kittur 
in  Sampgaoh,  and  Athni.  The  oilseed  is  partly  grown  in  the  district, 
partly  brought  from  Bijapur,  Sdtara,  and  Kolhapur.  '  Most  families 
have  some  capital.  The  oil-mill  includes  a  gdn  or  cylindrical  stone 
block  half  buried  in  the  ground,  and  a  karii  or  wooden  roller  to  which 
a  heavy  weight  is  hung  and  which  is  turned  by  two  bullocks.  -  About 
thirty- five  or  forty  pounds  of  til,  hhuising,  kushi  flour,  or  ambddi 
are  thrown  into  the  hole  of  the  block,  and  the  roller  is  placed  on  the 
block  and  turned.  When  the  seed  is  crushed  the  powder  is  mixed  with 
water'  and  the  roller  is  again  put  in  motion  till  all  the  oil  is  pressed 
out.  ■  The  employment  is  steady.  The  mill  is  generally  at  work 
twice  a  day  from  six  to  eleven  and  from  two  to  seven.  Oil-pressers 
never  work  on  Mondays.  The  women  help  them  in  grinding  the 
oil-seed.  The  average  daily  eairnings  of  %  family  are  4i^d.  to  9d, 
(3  -  6  as.).  The  pressors  sell  the  oil  to  oil-dealers  or  direct  to 
consumers  at  their  houses,  and  sometimes  hawk  it  from  door  to  door 
and  from  village  to  village.  The  price  of  oil  is  about  6s.  (Rs.  3) 
for  twenty-six  pounds  (1  man) .  .  Oil-pressers  as  a  class  are  well  off. 
Within 'tW  last  few  years  their  profits  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  competition  of  kerosine  oil  which  aMost  all  classes  have  taken 
to  use  as  a  lighting" oil.  - 
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HISTORY. 

Belgaum  has  none  of  the  rock  temples,  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
none  of  the  inscriptions  which  in  so  many  parts  of  Western  India 
determine  the  rulers  of  the  country  during  the  centuries  before  and 
after  the  Christian  era.  But,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of  Mr.  J. 
F.  Fleet  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  for  the  history  of  the  eight 
hundred  years  ending  with  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
materials  in  the  shape  of  thirty  stone  and  nine  copperplate  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered,  deciphered,  and  translated. 

As  far  as  present  information  goes,  the  oldest  place  in  the  present 
district  of  Belgaum  is  PaJasige,  Halasige,  or  Halsi  ten  miles  south- 
east of  Khdndpur  and  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Belgaum.  Seven 
copperplates  found  within  three  miles  of  Halsi  show  that  about  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ  it  was  the  capital  of  a  dynasty  of  nine 
Kadamba  kings.^  Almost  all  these  early  Kadamba  plates  begin  and 
end  with  a  Jain  salutation,  and,  except  one  which  records  a  grant 
of  land  to  a  private  person,  all  record  grants  of  land  or  of  villages 
in  furtherance  of  the  Jain  religion.  Five  of  the  plates  mention 
PaMsika  or  Halsi  and  one  records  the  building  of  a  Jain  temple  at 
Halsi. 

The  later  Early  Hindu  history  of  the  district,  till  the  Musalman 
conquest  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  belongs  to  four 
periods  :  An  Early  Chalukya  and  Western  Chalukya  period  lasting 
to  about  A.D.  760 ;  a  Ed,shtrakuta  period  from  about  a.d.  760  to 
A.D.  973  ;  a  Eatta  period  (850-1250)  during  which  the  district  was 
directly  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  Ratta  chiefs  at  first  as  feudatories 
of  the  R^shtrakutas  and  the  Western  Chdlukyas  and  then  (1170)  of 
their  own  authority  till  their  final  conquest  by  the  Devgiri  Yddavs 
about  1250 ;  and  the  fourth  or  Devgiri  Tddav  period  from  1250  till 
their  overthrow  by  the  Muhammadans  about  1320. 

Though  no  inscriptions  or  copperplates  of  the  Early  (550-610) 
or  of  the  Western  Chalukyas^  (610-760)   have  been  found  within 

^  The  exact  date  of  the  early  Kadamba  dynasty  cannot  be  fixed  as  the  plates  con- 
tain no  reference  to  any  known  era.  Still,  from  the  fact  that  the  plates  are  all  in 
the  Sanskrit  language,  and  in  the  Western  India  Buddhist  cave  alphabet  characters 
not  yet  developed  into  old  or  H^la  Kdnarese,  and  from  the  allusions  which  they 
contain  to  contemporary  events  the  plates  may  be  approximately  assigned  to  about 
the  fifth  century.     Fleet's  Kdnarese  Dynasties,  9  - 10. 

2  The  name  Chalukya  is  derived  by  tradition  from  chulka,  chuluka,  or  chaluka,  a 
waterpot,  from  which  their  ancestor  is  said  to  have  sprung.  This  appears  to  be  a, 
late  story,  as  though  chulka  a  waterpot  may  be  the  origin  of  the  later  forms  of  the 
name  Chalukya  in  the  Decoan  and  Chaulukya  in  Gujarat,  it  cannot  bS  the  origin  of 
the  early  name  which  is  written  Chalkya,  Chalik;^a,  and  Chalukya.  They  claim  to 
belong  to  the  Soma-vansh  or  lunar  race  and  mention  a  succession  of  fifty-nine  kings, 
rulers  of  Ayodhya  and  after  them  sixteen  more  who  ruled  over  the  region  of  the 
south.  The  names  of  seven  early  Chalukya  kings  have  been  found  who  reigned  from 
about  550  to  610.  In  610  the  Ch^nkya  dominions  were  divided  into  an  eastern 
kingdom  whose  head-quarters  were  Vengi  in  the  delta  of  the  Krishna  and  the 
Goddvari,  and  a  western  kingdom  whose  head-quarters  are  believed  to  have  been 
at  BAddmi  in  BijApur.  Of  this  western  branch  called  the  Western  Chalukyas  the 
names  of  six  kings  have  been  found  who  ruled  from  610  to  760  about  which  time 
they  were  overthrown  by  the  Rilshtrnkutas,    Details  are  given  in  Fleet's  KAnarese 
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Bel  gaum  limits,  the  large  number  of  Early  and  Western  Chalukya 
inscriptions  wliicli  have  been  found  in  DMrwAr  and  KaUdgi 
and  the  mention  of  their  sway  over  the  Kuhundi  or  Kundi  Three 
Thousand  make  it  almost  certain  that  the  Early-  and  Western 
Chalukyas  held  the  Belgaum  district.^  About  760  when  the 
EAshtrakutas  overthrew  Western  Chalukya  sovereignty,  Belgaum, 
or  the  Kuhundi  Three  Thousand,  passed  vyith  the  rest  of  the 
Chalukya  dominions  to  their  conqnerers.  Though  no  inscriptions 
recording  gifts  by  R^shtrakuta  kings  have  been  found  within 
Belgaum  limits,  a  trace  of  Rd,shtrakuta  power  and  dominion  long 
survived  in  the  Ratta  Great  Circle  Lords  or  Mahamandaleshvars.^ 
This  family,  for  about  350  years,  first  as  feudatories  of  the 
Rashtrakutas  (875-973),  then  as  feudatories  of  the  Western 
Chdlukyas  (973-1170),  and  then  apparently  of  their  own  authority, 
until  their  conquest  by  the  Devgiri  Yadavs  about  1250,  held 
the  government  of  the  Kuhundi  or  Kundi  Three  Thousand.  Their 
capital  was  Sugandhvarti  the  modem  Saundatti  in  Parasgad,  forty 
miles  east  of  Belgaum,  and  afterwards  (1210)  Yenugriim  or 
Velugrdm  the  modern  Belgaum.  Their  inscriptions  have  been 
found  at  Belgaum  in  the  Belgaum  sub-division,  at  Bhoj  and  Sank- 
eshvar  in  Chikodi,  at  Kalhole  and  Konnur  in  Gokdk,  at  Badli 
Saundatti  and  Sogal  in  Parasgad,  at  Bail-Honj^al  Hannikeri  Nesargi 
and  Sampgaon  in  Sampgaon,  at  Mulgund  in  DhdrwAr,  at  Khdn^pur 
and  Rdybdg  in  Kolhapur,  and  at  Lokfipur  on  the  Belgaum-KaMdgi 
road  about  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Belgaum.*  These  inscriptions  : 
throw  much  light  on  the  Ratta  system  of  administration.  Territorial 
divisions  are  mentioned,  varying  from  a  group  of  six  to  a  province 
of  twelve  thousand  villages,  as  the  Nesargi  Six,  the  Saundatti  Twelve, 
the  Hubli  Twelve,  the  Banihatti  Eighteen,  the  Venugrdm  or  Belgaam 
Seventy,  the  Belvola  Three  Hundred,  the  Konkan  Nine  Hundred,  the 
Kundi  Three  Thousand,  the  Palasige  or  Halsi  Twelve  Thousand,  and 
the  Banavdsi  Twelve  Thousand.  Among  the  different  grades  of 
officials  mentioned,  the  Mahdmandaleshvar  or  Mahdsdmanta  the 
Great  Lord  of  the  Circle,  the  Mandaleslwar  or  Sdmanta  the  Lord 
of  the  Circle,  and  the  Dandndyah  or  Commander  of  the  Forces 
appear  as  the  local  representatives  of  the  reigning  monarch ;  the 
Bdjguru  or  royal  spiritual  preceptor  with  his  counsellors  appears  as 
minister  under  the  three  chief  officials ;  a  Ndyak  appears  in  charge  of 
a  circle  of  villages ;   and,  finally,  the  Gdvundu  or  village   headman 


I  The  Kuhundi  or  Kundi  district  of  three  thousand  villages,  a  division  of  the 
Kuntala  province,  included  the  greater  part  of  the  Belgaum  district  and  the  native 
states  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  south-western  parts  of  the  Kalidgi  district.  Dynas- 
ties of  the  Kdnarese  Districts,  20  note  1. 

'  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Rdshtrakutas  were  northerners  or  a  family  of  Rattaa 
or  Reddis  the  widespread  tribe  of  KAnarese  husbandmen  who  were  formerly  the 
strongest  fighting  class  in  the  KarnAtak  and  Maisur.  Mr.  Fleet  seems  to  incline 
to  a  northern  origin  and  to  trace  the  name  to  Rishtrakuta  or  RAshtrapati,  a  title 
meaning  a  district  head  who  is  subordinate  to  some  overlord.  But  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  Rashtrakutas  were  Rattas  or  Reddis,  and  that  the  main  branch 
when  they  rose  to  supreme  power  Sanskritised  their  name,  while  the  side  branch  of 
Rattas  kept  their  original  name.  The  names  of  twenty-two  RAshtrakuta  kings 
have  been  found  the  seventh  of  whom  Dantivarma  II.  overthrew  Western  Chalukya 
power  about  760.  His  fifteen  successors  were  powerful  sovereigns  who  ruled  till  973 
when  the  last  of  their  race  Kakka  III.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  revived  Western 
Chalukyas,  better  known  under  the  slightly  changed  name  of  Western  ChAlnkyas. 
Details  are  given  in  Fleet's  Kinarese  Dynasties,  81-38. 

•'Journal  Bombaj'  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  X.  167-278, 
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appears  sometimes  with  a  council  of  traders  in  charge  of  each 
village.  The  modern  taraf,  kariydt,  mahdl,  tdluka,  and  pargana 
represent  the  division  of  the  country  into  circles  of  specified 
numbers  of  villages,  and  the  present  hereditary  district  and  village 
officers  represent  the  lowest  of  the  old  grades  of  functionaries.^ 
In  some  of  their  inscriptions  the  Rattas  call  themselves  RAshtra- 
kntas ;  and  in  one  or  two  passages  they  profess  to  belong  to  the 
lineage  of  the  Rdshtrakuta  Krishna  II.  (875-911).  In  the  majority 
of  instances  they  use  the  name  Ratta,  and  were  probably  (like 
the  Rdshtrakutas)  a  local  division  of  the  Reddi  or  Ratta  caste. 
They  were  of  the  Jain  religion.  They  held  the  title  of  Lattalur- 
puravar  -  ddhisvara  or  Lattunur-puravar-ddhisv(wa,  Supreme  lord 
of  Lattalur  or  Lattanur,  the  best  of  cities.  Their  banner  was  a 
golden  Garud  or  man-vulture,  their  mark  was  redlead,  and  their 
musical  instrument  was  the  trivali  or  three-stringed  harp.^ 


Chapter  VII. 
History. 
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'  Journal  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  X.  118  note  2. 
^  The  Eatta  family  tree  is  : 

Merada. 

Prithvirdma. 
Saha  797  A  J).  875. 

Pittuga. 

I. 

Shintivarm4. 

Saka  902  a.d.  980, 


Hanna. 

Kdrtavirya  I. 
Safe  902  A.D.  980. 


DAvari, 
or  DAyima. 


Sena  I. 

I 


Eannakaira  II. 
Saka  1004  and  1008. 
A,D.  1082  and  1096. 


Eannakaira  I. 


Anka. 
Saka  970  a.d.  1048. 


Kdrtavirya  II. 
Saka  1009  and  1018. 
A.D.  1087  and  1096. 

Sena  II. 

Kirtavirya  III. 
Saka  1065  and  1086. 
A.D.  1143  and  1164. 

Lakshmideva  I. 
Saka  1130  a.d.  1208. 


KArtavirya  IV. 
Saka  1121  and  1140. 
A.D.  1199  and  1218. 


Mallik^rjuna. 
Saka  1123  and  1130. 
A.D.  1201  and  1208. 


Lakshmideva  II. 
Saka  1150  A.d,  1228. 
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Merada  and  his  son  PritHvirama  were  originally  teachers  of  the  Jain 
Kd,reya  sect  of  the  holy  MaOdpatirtha.  About  a.d.  875-6 ^  {8aka  797) 
Prithvir^ma  was  invested  with  the  rank  and  authority  of  a  Mahasa- 
manta  or  Mahdmandaleshvara  by  the  R^shtrakuta  king  Krishna  II. 
Of  Pittuga,  the  son  of  Prithvirdma,  except  that  he  repulsed  a  cer- 
tain Ajavarmd.jand  that  his  wife  was  Nijikabbe  or  Nijiyabbe  no  record 
remains,  Pittuga's  son,  ShdntivarmA  or  Shanta,  whose  wife  was 
Chandikabbe,  is  described  in  an  inscription  found  at  Saundatti  and 
dated  980-1  {Saka  902,  the  Vikrama  samvatsara),^  as  a  feudatory 
of  the  Western  OhAlukya  king  Taila  II.(972-997).s  The  inscrip- 
tion records  a.  grant  of  land  to  a  new  temple  of  Jina  built  by  Shdnti- 
varma  in  Saundatti  and  notices  a  gift  of  two  pounds  (4  sers)  of  oil 
from  each  oil-mill  for  the  lamp  of  the  god  at  the  festival  of  Dipdvali 
in  October -November.  After  Shantivarma  a  break  in  the 
genealogy  leaves  nothing  to  show  in  what  relation  he  stood  to  his 
successor.  Of  Nanna,  also  called  Nannapayyardua,  no  details  are 
known.  Of  Nanna's  son  Kartavirya  I.  or  Katta  I.,  one  inscription 
has  been  found  at  Sogal  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Saundatti.  It  is 
of  the  same  date  (a.d.  980-1)  as  the  inscription  of  his  predecessor 
Shdntivarma,  and  records  that  Katta  was  governing  the  Kundi 
country  as  the  feudatory  of  the  Western  Cbdlukya  king  Taila  II. 
(973-997).  Another  and  later  inscription  again  speaks  of  Katta  as 
the  feudatory  of  Taila  II,  (973-997),  who  is  mentioned  by  his  title 
Ahdvamalla  I.  It  also  records  that  Katta  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the 
Kuhundi  or  Kundi  country.  Of  Davari  or  DAyima,  Kannakaira  I. 
or  Kanna  I.,  and  Brega  or  Eraga,  no  inscriptions  have  been  found. 
Of  Anka  two  insci'iptions  occur  at  Saundatti.  One  of  them  is  the  first 
part  of  a  tablet  which  also  bears  a  later  inscription.  It  is  dated 
A.D.  1048-9  {SaJca  970,  the  Sarvadh^ri  samvaisara),  and  records 
that  Anka  was  a  feudatory  of  the  Western  Chdlukya  king 
Someshvar  I.  (1042-1068).  The  other  inscription  in  which  Anka  is 
named  is  a  fragment  of  the  same  date.  Of  Sena  I.  or  Kalasena  I., 
and  his  wife  Mailaladevi,  no  details  are  known.  His  eldest  son, 
Kannakaira  II.  or  Kanna  II.,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  feudatory  - 
Mahdmandaleskvaras  in  a  Bijapur  grant  dated  A.D.  1082-83,  of  the 
Western  Chalukya  king  Vikramdditya  VI.*  Kanna  II.  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  feudatory  of  the  same  king  and  of  his  son  Jayakarna, 
in  an  inscription  at  Konnur  near  Gokak  dated  1087-8  (Saka  1009, 
the  Prabhava  samvatsara).^  Kanna  seems  bo  have  been  alive  and  to 
have  remained  in  power,  with  his  younger  brother  Kartavirya  II., 
up  to  1096-7  (8aha  1018,  the  Dhdtu  samvatsara) ,  as  one  of  the 
Saundatti  inscriptions  mentions  him  in  connection  with  that  date.' 


^  Journal  Bombay  Branch  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  X.  194 ;  PAli  Sanskrit  and  Old 
Kdnarese  Inscriptions,  No.  88. 

2  Journal  Bombay  Branch  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  X.  204. 

'  This  is  the  earliest  mention  that  the  over-lordship  had  passedfromthe  RAshtrakutas 
to  the  Western  Chdlukyas.  As  ShAntivarma's  successors  down  to  Sena  II.  (about 
A.D.  1128)  continued  feudatory  to  the  ChAlukyas,  this  part  of  the  country  seems  Uke 
BhArwdr  to  have  passed  back  from  the  EAshtrakutas  to  the  ChAlukyas  towards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  *  Indian  Antiquary,  I.  80. 

=  Journal  Bombay  Branch  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  X.  287  ;  PAli  Sanskrit  and 
Old  KAnarese  Inscriptions,  No.  93. 

'  Ditto,  194;  Pali  Sanskrit  and  Old  Ktoarese  Inscriptions,  No.  88. 
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Of  Kdrtavirya  II.  or  Katta  II.,  who  was  also  called  Senana-Singa  or 
the  Lion  of  Sena  and  his  wife  Bhagaladevi,  four  inscriptions  remain. 
These  are  a  dateless  fragment  at  Saundatti,  whose  preamble 
shows  that  Katta  held  oflBce  under  the  Western  Ohalukya  king 
Someshvar  II.  (1068-1075)  j^  a  second  at  Saundatti  dated  1087-8 
{Saka  1009,  the  Prabhava  samvatsara) ;  a  third  at  Vatn&l  four  miles 
north"  of  Saundatti  dated  either  iu  the  same  or  in  the  following 
year ;  and  the  already  mentioned  Saundatti  inscription  of  a.d.  1096-7. 
Of  Sena  II.  or  K^lasena  II.,  and  his  wife  Lakshmidevi,  no  details 
are  known.  Of  Kartavirya  III.  or  Kattama,  and  his  wife  Padmala- 
devi  or  Padmavati,  four  inscriptions  have  been  found,  two  at 
Khdnapur  in  Kolhapur  dated  1143-4  (8aha  1065,  the  Rudhirodgdri 
samvatsara)  and  1162-3  {Sakal084>,  the  Chitrabhanu  samvatsara)  ;* 
one  at  Bail-Hongal  six  miles  eastof  Sampgaon  dated  1164-5(/Safcal086, 
the  Tdrana  samvatsara) ;  ^  and  one  at  Konnur,  the  date  of  which  is 
eifaced.*  In  the  Kh^ndpur  inscription  Kattama  is  described 
as  the  feudatory  of  the  Western  ChAlukya  king  Jagadekamalla  II. 
(1138-1150),  and  in  the  Bail-Hongal  inscription,  as  having  been 
the  feudatory  of  Taila  III.  (1150  - 1162)  of  the  same  dynasty.  In  the 
Konnur  inscription  Kattama  has  the  title  of  Ghahravarti  or 
Emperor.  This  title  and  the  fact  that  Kattama' s  descendants, 
though  they  keep  the  title  of  Mahdmandaleshvar,  speak  of  themselves 
as  enjoying  sovereignty  or  sdmrdjya,  show  that  Kattama  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  that  prevailed  during  the  last  years  of 
the  Ohalukya  dynasty  (1153-1164)  to  establish  himself  as  an 
independent  ruler. 

Of  Lakshmideva  I.,  Lakshmana,  or  Lakshmidhara,  whose  wife  was 
Chandaladevi  or  Chandrik^devi,  one  inscription  remains  at  Hannikeri 
about  six  miles  north-west  of  Sampgaon,  dated  1208-9  {8aka  1130, 
the  Vibhava  samvatsara).  This  inscription  has  the  first  mention 
that  the  Ratta  capital  was  moved  from  Sugandhavarti  or  Saundatti 
to  Venugram  or  Belgaum,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  Kundi 
Three-thousand,  they  held  the  Belgaum  Seventy,  which  they  seem 
to  have  won  from  the  GoaKadambas  (1000-1250).  This  inscription 
speaks  of  Lakshmideva  I.  as  a  descendant  of  the  Edshtrakuta  king 
Krishna  II.  to  whom  it  gives  the  title  of  KaTidhdra-puravar- 
ddhisvara  that  is  Supreme  lord  of  Kandharapura,  the  best  of  cities, 
probably  the  modem  Kandh^r  in  the  Nizdm's  territory  about 
125  miles  north-east  of  ShoMpur  and  120  miles  north  of  the 
Rdshtrakuta  capital  of  Malkhet.^  Kandhd,r  may  have  been  one  of 
the  original  R^shtrakuta  cities ;  but  so  far  no  other  mention  of  it 
has  been  traced.  Of  Kartavirya  IV.  and  his  brother  Mallikarjun, 
who  reigned  with  him  as  heir-apparent  or  Yuvardja,  seven  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found,  one  at  Sankeshvar  fifteen  miles  south-west  of 
Ohikodi,   dated  1199  {Salea   1121,  the  Siddharthi  samvatsara)  and 
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1  Joxirnal  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  X,  213. 

2  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  MS.  Collection,  II.  547  and  548. 

3  Indian  Antiquary,  IV.  115.  ,  ,     ,      ,     .    ,  ,, 

*  P.  S.  and  O.  C.  Inscriptions,  No.  94  ;  Burgess'  Third  Arohseologioal  Report,  103. 

5  Perishta  (Brigg's,  II.  349)  mentions  Kandhir  as  one  of  the  leading  cities,  where,  in 
1380,  the  fifth  Bahmani  king  Muhammad  I.  (1378-1397)  founded  orphan  schools.  The 
other  six  places  were  Bidar,  Chaul,  D^bhol,  Daulatabad,  Iliehpur,  a^d  Kulbarga. 
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1202  {Sahallii, the  Dundubhi  samvaisara)  ;^  one  at  'R&yhAg fifteen 
miles  nortli-west  of  Ohikodi,  dated  Saka  1124  for  1123  (a.d.  1201), 
the  Durmati  samvatsara  •,'^  two,  which  were  formerly  at  Belgaum 
but  are  now  lost,  dated  Saka  1127  for  1126  (a.d.  1204),  the  Raktd,kslii 
samvatsara;^  one  at  Kalhole  seven  miles  north-east  of  Gok&k,  of  the- 
same  date  ;*  one,  a  copper-plate  grant,  at  Bhoj  near  Ohikodi,  dated 
Saha  1131  for  1130  (a.d.  1208),  the  Vibhava  samvatsara;  andone  at 
Nesargi  seven  miles  north  of  Sampgaon,  dated  Saka  1141  for  1140 
(a.d.  1218),  the  Bahudhd,nya  samvatsara.^  The  dates  of  his  earlier 
inscriptions  show  that  Kdrtavirya  IV.  first  shared  the  government 
with  his  father  Lakshmideva  I.  His  wives  were  Echaladevi  and 
M^devi  or  Mahadevi.  Of  Lakshmideva  II.,  who  is  also  called 
Boppansing  or  the  Lion  of  Boppa,  one  inscription  has  been  found  at 
Saundatti ;  it  is  dated  Saka  1151  for  1150  (a.d.  1228),  the  Sarradhd,ri 
samvatsara.^  This  is  the  last  notice  of  the  Rattas.  Lakshmideva  II. 
seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  race,  and  to  have  fallen  before  the 
rising  power  of  the  Yddavs  (1150-1310)ofDevgiriintheN"orthDeccan. 

In  1228  the  Yadav  Singhana  II.  (1209-1247)appears  making  grants, 
and  setting  up  inscriptions  near  Kolhdpur,  in  Bijapur,  in  the  Torgal  - 
Six-thousand,^  in  the  Belvola  country,  and  in  Dhd.rw^r  and  Maisur. 
These  grants  are  numerous  enough  to  show  that  the  country  on  the 
north,  east,  and  south  of  the  Kundi  Three-thousand  was  subject 
to  him,  though,  as  is  shown  by  the  date  of  the  inscription  of  Lak- 
shmideva II.,  he  had  still  left  the  Rattas  unharmed.  In  1249-50, 
Singhana's  son  Krishna  is  mentioned  as  holding  the  Kundi  Three- 
thousand.  The  overthrow  of  the  Rattas  by  Singhana's  minister  and 
general  Viohana,  which  is  recorded  in  a  grant  of  the  seventh  Devgiri 
Yadav  king  Krishna,  dated  1 253,  found  at  Behatti  fifteen  miles  east 
of  Dhdrwdr,  must  have  taken  place  towards  the  close  of  Singhana's 
reign.^  An  inscription  at  Bd,gevadi  ten  miles  south-east  of  Belgaum, 
dated  1249,  mentions  Krishna's  minister  Mallisetti  as  governing  the 
Kundi  country  from  Mudugal,  the  modern  Mudgal  in  the  Nizdm's 
country  eighty  miles  east  of  the  Belgaum  frontier,  and  another  at 
Manoli  six  miles  north  of  Saundatti,  dated  1253,  mentions  Krishna's 
great  minister  Chaundraj,  son  of  the  Ratta  conqueror  Vichana,  as  in 
charge  of  the  southern  parts  of  his  kingdom."      Prom  1253  the 


'  Elliot  MS.  Collection,  II.  561. 

=  Elliot  MS.  Collection,  11.  564 ;  Jour.  Bo.  Br.  E.  As.  Soc.  X.  182. 

3  Elliot  MS.  Collection,  II.  571  and  576. 

*  Jour.  Bom.  Br. R.  As.  Soc.  X.  220 ;  P.  S.  and  0.  C.  Inscriptions,  No.  95. 

6  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  E.  As.  Soc.  X.  240. 

<*  Jour.  Bom,  Br.  E.  As.  Soc.  X.  260;  P.  S.  and  0.  C.  Inscriptions,  No.  89. 
,  7  One  of  Singhana  II. 's  inscriptions,  dated  1223  {S.  1145)  has  been  found  at  Manoli 
six  miles  north  of  Saundatti.      It  mentions  Singhana  II. 's  commander    Jagadala 
Purushottam  as  governing  the  Torgal  Six-thousand.    Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  XII.  2,  11, 

8  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.  XII.  42. 

^  It  is  doubtful  whether  theCoa  K^dambas  (1000-1250)  and  their  cotemporaries  the 
K4dambas  of  Banavdsi  andH4ngal(1050-1203),  who  appear  from  their  traditional  origin 
to  belong  to  the  same  family  stock,  were  of  local  origin  or  were  northerners.  Compare 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  XV.  Part  II.  82-83.  The  successions  of  the  Goa  K4dambaa  are 
Guhalla,  Shasthadev  I.  or  Chatta,  Chattala  and  Chattya  (1007),  Jayakeshi  I.  (1052), 
Vijaydditya  I.,  Jayakeshi  II.  (1125),  Perm^di  or  Shivchitta  (1147-1175),  Vijaydditya 
II.  or  Vishnuchitta  (1147-1171),  Jayakeshi  III,  (1175  - 1188),  Tribhuvanmalla,  .and 
Shasthadev  11.  (1246  ■  1250),    Fleet's  Kdnarese  Dynasties,  90. 
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Devgiri  Yadavs  held  Belganm  till  their  final  overthrow  by  Mubdrik 
Khilji  about  1320. 

Inscriptions  found  in  various  parts  of  the  district,  at  Belur, 
DegamvOj  Gudikatti,  Golihalli,  Halsi,  and  Kittur,  show  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  twelfth  and  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries  the  KMambas  of  Goa  (1000-1250)  held  part  of  the 
Halsi  Twelve-thousand  and  the  small  division  known  as  the 
Venugrdm  or  Belgaum  Seventy.^  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Goa 
Kddambas  in  Belgaum  is  in  an  inscription  of  the  fifth  Kddamba 
chief  Jayakeshi  II.  at  Narendra  five  miles  north-west  of  Dhdrwar, 
dated  1125,  which  mentions  him  as  governing,  among  other  districts, 
the  Palasige  or  Halsi  Twelve-thousand  under  the  Western  Chalukya 
king  Vikramdditya  VI.  (1075-1126).  About  1130  Jayakeshi  11. 
was  conquered  by  the  third  Hoysala  king  Yishnuvardhan(ll  1 7-1137) 
by  whom  the  Halsi  district  is  recorded  to  have  been  held  for  a  time.* 
The  sons  of  Jayakeshi  II.  were  Permd,di,  who  is  also  called  Perma, 
Paramardi,  and  Shivachitta,  and  Vijaydiditya  II.  who  is  also  called 
Vijaydrka  II.  and  Vishnuchitta.  Permadi  had  also  the  title  of 
Malavara-mdri  that  is  the  Slayer  of  the  Malavas  or  Sahyadri 
tribes  which  corresponds  to  Malapa/rol-gamda  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
Hoysala  dynasty.  Vijayddidya  II,  had  also  the  title  of  Vd;nibhushana 
or  Sarasvatibhushana.  The  two  brothers  reigned  together  from 
1147-4  (4248  Kaliyuga,  Saha  1069,  the  Prabhava  samvatsara).  It 
was  Permddi's  wife  KamalMevi  who  built  at  Degdmve  three  miles 
south-west  of  Kittur  the  small  richly  carved  temple  of  the  god 
Kamala-Ndrayana  and  the  goddess  Mahalakshmi  which  contains  three 
inscriptions  of  this  family;  this  temple  was  built  by  Tippoja,  the 
sutradhdri  or  mason  of  the  god  Bankeshvaradev  and  the  son  of  the 
mason  HoUoja  of  Huvina-B^ge  probably  Raybdg  in  Kolhapur,  and 
by  Tippoja's  son  Bajoja.^  The  earliest  of  their  inscriptions,  at 
Golihalli  a  mile  south  of  Bidi,  is  dated  1160-6,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  {Saha  1082,  the  Vikrama  samvatsara)  y  1163-4  the  seventeenth 
year  {Saha  1085,  the  Svabhdnu  samvatsara);  and  1172-3,  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  (Salea  1094,  the  Nandana  samvatsara)  of  the  reign  of 
Permadi.*  Permddi  was  then  at  his  capital  of  Gove  or  Goa,  ruling 
over  the  Konkan   Nine-hundred,  the   Palasige   or  Halsi  Twelve- 
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1  Fleet's  Kdnarese  Dynasties,  73. 

^  Fleet's  KAnarese  Dynasties,  66,  92.  The  Hoysalas,  who  are  best  known  as  the 
Hoysalas  of  Dvirasamudra  in  Maisur,  raled  from  about  1039  to  1312.  Their  name  is 
also  written  Hoysana,  Poysala,  and  Poysana.  They  belong  to  the  lineage  of  Yadu 
and  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  Yddavs  of  Devgiri  (1189-1312)  as  they  both  haye 
the  family  titles  of  Y4dav-N4rd,yan  and  of  DvAr^vati-Puravarddhishvar,  supreme 
lords  of  Dv&tAvati  the  best  of  cities,  apparently  DvArasamudra,  the  modern  Halebid 
in  West  Maisur.  Viuaydditaya  (1039)  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  secure  any 
considerable  share  of  power.  The  two  chief  men  of  the  famUy  were  Viahnuvardhan 
from  about  1117  to  1138  who  was  independent  except  in  name,  and  BallAla  II.  (1192- 
1211)  who  overthrew  the  Kalachurya  successors  of  the  ChAlukyas  and  also  defeated 
the  Yidavs  of  Devgiri.  His  son  Narsimh  II.  (1233)  was  defeated  by  the  Yddavs,  and 
his  great-grandson  BalMla  III.  by  Ala-ud-din's  general  Malik  K&iur  in  1310.  They 
sustained  a  second  and  final  defeat  from  a  general  of  Muhammad  Tughlik's  in  1,327. 
Their  successions  are  :  Vinaydditya  (1047-1076),  Ereyanga,  BallAla  I.  (1103),  Vishnu- 
vardhana  (1117-1137),  Narsimh  I.,  BalUla  II.  (1191-1211),  Narsimh  II.  (1223). 
Someshvar  (1252),  Narsimh  III.  (1254-1286),  and  BalMla  III.  (1310).  Fleet's  Kdaarese 
Dvnaaties,  64 ;  compare  Wilson's  Mackenzie  Collection,  New  Edition,  64. 

3  Jour.  Bo.  Br.-  E.  As.  Soc.  IX.  294  *  Jour.  Bo,  Br.  R.  As.  Soc,  IX.  296. 
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thousand  and  tlie  Venugrdm  or  Belgaum  Seventy.  The  Bailur 
inscription  four  miles  south-west  of  Kittur  is  dated  1167-8,  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  reign  (Kaliyuga  4268,  Saka  1089, 
the  Sarvajit  samvatsara) ;  and  also  in  his  twenty-second  year  (the 
Sarvadhari  samvatsara).  One  of  the  Halsi  inscriptions  records  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  1169-70  {Kaliyuga  4270,  Saka  1091, 
the  Virodhi  samvatsara),  a  grant  of  the  village  of  Sindvalli  in  the 
Kalagiri  sub-division  of  Halsi.  One  of  the  DegAmve  inscriptions 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  1174-5  {Kaliyuga  4275, 
Saka  1096,  the  Jaya  samvatsara),  mentions  Perm^di  as  reigning  at 
Gopakpuri  or  Goa,  and  making  a  grant  of  the  village  of  Degd.mve  in 
the  Deg^mve  sub-division  of  Palasika  or  Halsi.^  Another  inscription 
at  Golihalli,  dated  ll75  (Kaliyuga  4283  or  more  correctly  4276,  the 
Manmathasamuafoara),recordsthatPermadiandhis  mother  Maildladevi 
were  reigning  at  Gove.  Of  Vijaydditya  II.  only  one  inscription  has 
been  found.  It  is  at  Halsi,  dated  1171-2  {Kaliyuga  4270  for  4272, 
the  Khara  samvatsara),  and  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
records  the  grant  of  the  village  of  Bhalaka  in  the  KAlagiri 
sub-division  of  Palasi  or  Halsi.^ 

Permadi's  successor  was  Vijayaditya  II. 's  son  Jayakeshi  III.,  who 
also  had  the  title  of  Malavara-mdri  or  Hill-men  Slayer.  Of  his  time 
two  inscriptions  have  been  found,  a  copper-plate  grant  at  Halsi, ; 
which  is  dated  1187-8,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
{Kaliyuga  4288,  Saka  1109)  f  and  a  stone-tablet  at  Kittur,  which 
is  dated  1188-9,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  {Kaliyuga 
4289,  iSafca  1110).*  The  copper-plate  records  that  he  established 
the  god  Adivarih  in  a  temple  in  front  of  the  already  existing 
temple  of  Narsimh  at  PaMsika  or  Halsi  town,  and  gave  to  the 
idol  the  village  of  Kiri-Halasige,  or  the  smaller  Halasige,  and  a 
variety  of  other  grants.  His  second  inscription  at  Kittur  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  a  trial  by  ordeal.  In  consequence  of  a 
dispute  regarding  the  ownership  of  a  field  between  Shivshakti, 
the  Achdrya  or  priest  of  the  god  Kalleshvardev  of  Kittur,  and 
Kaly^nshakti  the  Achdrya  of  the  Mulsthdndev  or  Place  God,  the 
two  parties  met  before  the  commandant  or  Dandandyak  Ishvar, 
and  agreed  to  put  their  claims  to  the  test  of  the  phaladivya  or 
red-hot  ploughshare.  On  Sunday  the  dark  seventh  of  Ashddh  (June- 
July)  the  claimants  met  in  the  presence  of  the  principal  villagers., 
of  Deg^mve,  at  the  temple  of  the  god  Mallikdrjun.  Kalyanshakiii| 
declared  that  the  field  belonged  to  the  Mulsthdndev  or  Place  God, 
while  Shivshakti,  holding  a  red-hot  ploughshare  in  his  hand,  made 
oath  that  the  field  belonged  to  the  god  Kalleshvar,  Next  day,  the 
leading  villagers  examinedShivshakti'shand  and  finding  it  unharmed, 
decided  that  the  field  in  dispute  belonged  to  his  god  Kalleshvar. 
Jayakeshi''s  successors  lost  the  Kadamba  territories  in  Belgaum.  By 
1208  even  the  small  Venugram  or  Belgaum  Seventy  had  passed  to 
the  Rattas.* 


»  Jour.  Bo.  Br.  E.  As.  Soc.  IX.  266,  287.     "  Jour.  Bo.  Br.  E.  As.  Soo,  IX.  280.; 
3  Jour.  Bo.  Br.  E.  As.  Soo.  IX.  241.  «  Jour.  Bo.  Br.  E.  As,  Soc.  IX,  304. 

*  Fleet's  KAnarese  Dynasties,  82 ;  see  above  p,  357. 
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Till  1294,  with  the  title  of  emperor  or  chahravarti,  Ramchandra,      Chapter  VII' 

the  ninth   Yadav  king  of  Devgiri  (1271-1310),  was  supreme  over  Historv 

the  Deccan,  Konkan,  and  Karndtak.i     In  1294  a  Musalman  army 

was  for  the  first  time  led  into  Southern  India  by  AlM-ud-din   the      ^''lagf'isso'™' 

nephew    and    afterwards    the  successor  of  Jelal-ud-din   the  first 

Khilji  emperor  of  Delhi  (1288-1295).  Advancing  by  forced  marches 

from    Karah-M^nikpur  on   the     Ganges,      Alla-ud-din   surprised 

Ramchandra,  or  R^mdev  as   Ferishta  calls  him,  at  Devgiri,   took 

the  city,  and  forced  Ramdev  to  pay  tribute  and  acknowledge  the 

supremacy   of  the  Khilji  emperors  of  Delhi.*      Between  1295  and 

1306   the  Yddavs   were  not    again  molested    and   seem  to  have 

continued   overlords   of    the   south.      In    1306    AlM-ud-din,    who, 

in  1295,  had  assassinated  his  uncle  and  usurped  the  Delhi  throne, 

under  his   general  Malik  Kafur,  sent  a  second  expedition  against 

Rdmchandra  who  had  become  irregular  in  paying  his  tribute.  Malik 

Kafur  subdued  a  great  part  of  the  Mardtha  country,  besieged  Devgiri, 

and  forced   Ramchandra  to  submit.*     Ramchandra  returned  with 

Malik  Kdfnr  to  Delhi,  was  treated  with  honour,  and  was  not  only 

restored  to   his   old   government    but  was   presented  with   fresh 

territory  for  all  of  which  he  did  homage  and  paid  tribute  to  AUd-ud- 

din.*     Ramchandra   died  in  1310.     He   was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Shankar  who  was  ill-affected  to  the  Musalmans.     In  1310  All£-nd- 

din    sent    an    army    under    Malik    Kafur  and   Khwdja   Hdji    to 

reduce  Dv&-samudra   the    capital    of    the  Hoysala     ruler    BalUla 

III.  (1290-1310).     Leaving  part   of  their  forces  at    Paithan    on 

the  Goddvari  to  overawe  and  hold  Shankar  of  Devgiri  in  check, 

Malik     Kafur   and  KhwAja    Haji    marched    south,    entered   and 

laid  waste  the  Hoysala  kingdom,  defeated  and  captured  Ballala  III. 

and     took     and     plundered    his   capital     of     Dvarsamudra.      In 

1311  Malik  KAfur  returned  to  Delhi  with  rich  spoils.^     In  1312,  as 

Shankar  of  Devgiri  withheld  his  tribute,  Malik  Kdfur  entered  the 

Deccan  for  the  fourth  time,  seized  Shankar  and  put  him  to  death. 

He  laid  waste  Maharashtra  and  the  Karndtak  from  Ohenl  in  Koldba 

and  Ddbhol  in  Ratndgiri  in  the  west  as  far  east  as  Mudgal  and 

Raichur  in  the  Nizam's  country.      He  established  his  head-quarters 

at  Devgiri,  and  from  Devgiri  realized  the  tribute  of  the  princes  of 

Telingana  and  the  Kamdtak  and  remitted  it  to  Delhi.®     Malik  Kdf  ur 

shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Delhi.     During  his  absence  Harpal, 

the  son-in-law  of  Ramchandra,  stirred  the  Deccan  to  arms,  drove 

out  a  number  of  Musalman  posts,  and  restored  the  former  Devgiri 

territories  to  independence.     The  troubles  at  Delhi,  the  assassination 

of  Alla-ud-din  (1316)  by  Malik  KAfur  and  then  shortly  afterwards 

■  Fleet's  Kdnarese  Dynasties,  74.  The  title  of  cJiahravarti  or  emperor  is  given  to 
Ramchandra  in  a  manuscript  written  in  1297  at  Suvamgiri  in  the  Konkan,  probably 
Sttvamdurg  in  Batn^giri. 

2  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  307 ;  Elphinstone's  History  of  India,  332. 

3  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  367.  *  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  367. 

^  The  spoils  included  312  elephants,  20,000  horses,  96,000  mans  of  gold,  several 
boxes  of  jewels  and  pearls  and  other  precious  effects.  During  this  expedition  to  the 
Kamitak  no  metal  other  than  gold  was  taken.  There  were  no  silver  coins  ;  no 
person  wore  bracelets  chains  or  rings  of  any  metal  but  gold.  All  the  plate  in  the 
houses  of  the  great  and  in  the  temples  was  of  beaten  gold,  Briggs'  Ferishta, 
I.  365.  ^  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  379. 
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Malik  Kdf  ur's  own  assassination,  prevented  tlie  immediate  reduction 
of  the  Deccan.  In  1318  the  emperor  Mubd,rik  (1317-1321)  led  an 
army  into  the  Deccan,  captured  Harpdl,  and  flayed  him  alive.' 
In  1327  the  emperor  Muhammad  Tughlik(1325-1351)  subdued  the 
Karnatak  even  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Uman  that  is  the  Indian 
Ocean,^  Among  the  noblemen  who  were  appointed  to  govern  the 
conquered  country  two  were  stationed  within  Belgaum  limits,  one  at 
Hukeri  about  twenty-five  miles  and  the  other  at  Raybd,g  about  forty- 
five  miles  north  of  Belgaum.^  The  Deccan  and  the  Karnatak  soon 
passed  out  of  the  hold  of  the  Delhi  emperors. 

About  this  time  (1328-1335)  a  new  Hindu  kingdom  was  founded 
at  Vijayanagar  or  the  City  of  Victory,  originally  called  Vidydnagar 
or  the  Oity  of  Learning,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tungbhadra  about 
thirty-six  miles  north-west  of  Beldri.  The  founders  were  two 
brothers  Hakka  and  Bukka  of  doubtful  origin.  By  one  account 
they  were  of  the  Yddav  line;  by  a  second  account  they  were 
descended  from  under-lords  of  the  Hoysala  BallAlas ;  by  a  third 
account  they  belonged_to  the  Banvasi  Kadamb^s;  and  by  a  fourth 
account  they  were  shepherds  or  Kurubars  and  were  treasury  guardians 
of  Pratdpruda  king  of  Varangal  who  was  overthrown  by  the 
Musalmdns  in  1323.*  Hakka  and  Bukka  were  helped  by  a  sage 
named  Mddhav,  the  head  of  the  great  Smart  monastery  of  Shringprf* 
in  West  Maisur,  by  whom  Hakka  was  crowned  as  Harihar.  By  134f  | 
the  power  of  Vijayanagar  had  spread  to  the  Kdnara  coast,  and  two 
years  later  (1344),  with  the  help  of  the  chief  of  Telingana,  Harihar 
seized  the  country  occupied  by  the  Mnsalmans  in  the  Deccan  and 
drove  them  out,  so  that,  according  to  Ferishta,  within  a  few  months 
Muhammad  Tughlik's  Deccan  possessions  were  reduced  to  Devgiri, 
whose  name  in  1338  he  had  changed  to  Daulatabad  or  the  Oity  of 
Wealth.^  Ferishta's  statement  that  in  1344  the  Mnsalmans  lost  all 
their  Deccan  possessions  except  Daulatabad  seems  exaggerated.  In 
1347  among  the  new  nobility  or  Amir  Jddidds,  whom  the  emperor 
summoned  to  Daulatabad  and  who  revolted,  were  the  amirs  of 
Edybdg,  Hukeri,  and  Bijapur.^  Ferishta's  statement  that  in  1347 
Musalman  nobles  held  R^yMg,  Hukeri,  and  Bijapur,  together  with 
the  fact  that  till  1472  the  Belgaum  fort  was  held  by  a  Hindu  chief 
subordinate  to  Vijaynagar,  shows  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Belgaum  north  of  the  Ghatprabha  including 
Athni  and  Chikodi  was  in  Musalman  hands  and  was  part  of  the 
Deccan,  and  Belgaum  south  of  the  Ghatprabha  was  part  of  the 
Hindu  kingdom  of  the  Kamdtak. 

In  1347  the  successful  revolt  of  the  new  nobles  against  Muhammad 
Tughlik  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty  (1347- 
1490)  and  the  separation  of  the  Deccan  from  Northern  India.  The 
founder  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty  was  an  Afghdn,  named  Hassan 
Gangu,  whose  capital  was  atKulbarga  nearly  midway  between  Bijdpur 


1  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  389.  "  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  413. 

3  Stokes'  Belgaum,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXV.  11. 

*  Details  are  given  in  the  KAnara  Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XV.  Part 
II,  96.  =  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I,  420,  427.  «  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I,  437. 
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and  Haidarabad.  Within  a  short  period  the  whole  country  between 
the  Bhima  and  Adoni  or  Advdni  about  forty  miles  north-east  of  BeMri 
and  between  Cheul  and  Bidar,  including  the  west  Nizam's  Deccan  and 
KarnAtak,  the  Bombay  Deccan  and  the  north  Bombay  Karn^tak,  and 
the  central  Konkan,  was  brought  under  the  authority  of  Alld-ud-din 
the  first  Bahmani  king  (1347-1358).i  In  1357  AUil-nd-din  Bahmani 
divided  his  kingdom  into  four  chief  governments.  His  Belgaum 
possessions  were  included  in  the  first  of  these  divisions  which  stretched 
from  Kulbnrga  west  to  Ddbhol  in  Ratndgiri  and  south  to  RAichur 
and  Mudgal.  -This  was  placed  under  Malik  Seif-ud-din  Ghuri.* 
Part  of  the  Karndtak,  as  far  west  as  the  Kdnara  frontier,  including 
south  Belgaum,  acknowledged  as  overlords  the  Vijayanagar  kings. 
Thus,  as  before,  the  border  line  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Karnatak 
continued  to  pass  through  the  present  district  of  Belgaum.  The 
Bahmanis  and  the  Vijayanagar  kings  kept  up  an  almost  constant 
rivalry.  The  usual  seat  of  their  wars  seems  to  have  lain  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Bombay  Karnatak,  and  the  record  of  their  wars  is 
probably  one-sided  as  Ferishta  dwells  on  Musalman  victories  and 
passes  over  Musalmdn  defeats.  In  1368  Bukka,  the  second  Vijaya- 
nagar king  (1350-1379)  suffered  a  series  of  defeats  at  the  hands  of 
Muhammad  Shdh  Bahmani  (1358-1375),  the  first  Muhammadan 
sovereign  who,  in  person,  crossed  the  Tungbhadra  and  entered 
Vijayanagar  territory.  Ferishta  describes  the  Vijayanagar  teiTitory  of 
1375  as  comprising  the  sea-port  of  Goa,  the  fortress  of  Belgaum,  and 
other  places  not  included  in  the  Karnatak  proper.*  The  woods  and 
hill  forts  of  the  Vijayanagar  country,  between  the  Krishna  and  tho. 
Tungbhadra,  guarded  it  against  foreign  invasion,  and  the  country 
was  filled  with  a  prosperous  and  loyal  people.*  In  1375  Mujahid 
Shdh  Bahmani  (1375-1378)  demanded  from  Bukka  the  Vijayanagar 
king  the  territory  east  of  the  Tungbhadra,  the  fort  of  Bankdpur 
in  Dharwdr,  and  other  places  among  which  Belgaum  was-  probably 
included.^  Bukka  refused.  In  the  war  which  followed  he  was 
driven  through  the  forests  to  Cape  Rd,mas  in  Goa,  but  successfully 
evaded  capture.*  Mujdhid  Shah  then  besieged  Adoni  or  Advdni 
but  without  success.  From  Adoni,  Mujdhid,  under  the  advice  of 
Malik  Seif-ud-din  Ghnri  the  governor  of ,  his  southf  west  province, 
turned  his  arms  against  the  forts  from  Goa  to  Belgaum  and  Bank^pur^, 
but  here  too  he  met  with  little  success.'^  Taking  advantage  of  the 
troubles  which  followed  Mujahid' s  assassination  in  1378,  the 
Vjayanagar  king  Harihar  II.  (1879-1401)  completely  defeated  the 
Musalmans.  From  1378  to  1397  the  country  seems  to  have  been  at 
rest.  This  period  of  rest  was  followed  by  the  awful  ruin  of  the 
Dur'ga  Devi  famine  during  which,  beginning  witk  1396,  twelve 
years  are  said  to  have  passed  without  rain.  The  country  became 
a  desert  and  the  hill  forts  and  strong  places  fell  from  the  Musalmans 
into  the  hands  of  petty  chiefs  and  leaders  of  bandits.^    In  1398, 


'  Brigas'  Ferishta,  II.  291. 


»  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  295. 


3  Si'lf'  Ferishta  11.  313  ;"  Scott's  Deccan,  I,  27.       ^  Briggs'  Ferishta,  11.  337  -  338. 
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'  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  389. 


'  Grant  Duffs  MardthAs,  26. 
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1406,  1417,  and  1423  the  Bahmani  and  Vijayanagar  kings  were 
at  war,  but  the  general  limits  of  the  two  territories  seem  not  to 
have  been  greatly  changed.  1423  and  1425  were  years  of  drought 
and  famine.^  During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  issue  of  the  wars  was  in  favour  of  the  Bahmani  kings. 

Under  Dev  Rdya  (1401-1451),  Mallikdrjuna  (1451-1465),  and 
Virupdksha  (1465-1479)  the  power  of  Vijayanagar  gradually  waned. 
The  Musalmdns  claim  that  the  wars  in  1 435  and  1444  reduced  the 
Vijayanagar  kings  to  be  tributaries.  Some  disastrous  campaign  may 
have  forced  Vijayanagar  to  buy  off  the  Musalmdns,  but  the  little 
advance  of  the  Musalmdn  borders  shows  that  the  permanent  position 
of  the  two  powers  was  not  greatly  changed.^  In  1470  the  capture  of 
Gda  by  Mahmud  Uawan  GiMni,  the  prime  minister  of  Muhammad 
Shdh  Bahmani  II.  (1463-1518),  was  a  severe  blow  to  Vijayanagar.' 
In  1472  under  orders  from  Virupdksha  of  Vijayanagar,  Vikram  Rdy 
Raja  of  Belgaum,  helped  by  the  Hindu  chief  of  Bankdpur  in  Dhdrwar, 
made  an  attempt  to  retake  Goa.  Muhammad  Shah  Bahmani  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  and  marched  against  Belgaum, 
which  is  described  as  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  surrounded  by  a 
deep  wet  ditch,  and  near  it  a  pass  whose  only  approach  was  fortified 
by  redoubts.*  According  to  Perishta  Vikrama  Ray,  who  commanded 
the  fort,  at  first  asked  terms  which  were  refused.  He  then  defended' 
himself  with  great  vigour  and  prevented  Khwaja  Mdhmud  Gawan 
the  Bahmani  general  from  filling  with  wood  and  earth  the  wet  ditch 
in  which  lay  the  chief  strength  of  the  fort.  The  besiegers  then 
began  to  form  trenches  and  dig  mines,  apparently  at  this  time  a  new 
feature  in  Deccan  warfare.  Three  mines  were  sprung  and  made 
practicable  breaches  in  the  fort  wall.  The  breaches  were  at  once 
stormed,  and,  in  spite  of  a  gallant  defence  and  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  of  the  besiegers,  Muhammad  Shah  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  ramparts.  The  inner  citadel  had  yet  to  be  carried,  but  Vikram 
Rdy  despairing  of  success,  disguised  himself  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bahmani  king's  presence  as  a  messenger  from  the  Belgaum  chief. 
In  the  king's  presence  he  threw  his  turban  round  his  neck  and 
discovered  himself,  saying  that  he  had  come  with  his  family  to  kiss 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  Muhammad  admiring  his  courage  received  him 
into  his  order  of  nobles.  The  new  territories  were  added  to  the 
estates  of  Khwaja  Mdhmud  Gawan  who  had  distinguished  himself 
during  the  siege.^  Dyamavva  the  guardian  of  Belgaum  fort  was  taken 
out  by  the  Musalmans.  In  a  small  temple  near  the  fort  she  is  still 
worshipped  once  in  twelve  years,  when,  along  with  goats  sheep 
fowls  and  cocoanuts,  twelve  buffaloes  are  sacrificed  to  her.*  In 
1472  and  1473  the  country  was  wasted  by  famine.  So  many  died  or 


"  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  405.  ^gtokes'  Belgaum,  17. 

3  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  485.  According  to  Faria  (Kerr,  VI.  130)  Goa  belonged  to  the 
Moors  of  HonAvar  before  it  was  taken  by  the  Bahmanis  ;  and  according  to  other 
Portuguese  phroniclers  quoted  by  Mr.  Fonseca  (Goa,  125)  Goa  was  independent  of 
Vijayanagar^  between_  1440  and  1470..  _        *  Briggs' Ferishta,  II,  491. 


0  Briggs?  Ferishta,  II,  491-493 ;  Scott's  Decean,  I.  160-161. 
«  Stokes'  Belgaum,  21. 
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left  their  homes  that  in  the  third  year  when  rain  fell  scarcely  any 
remained  to  till  the  land.^ 

The  capture  of  Belgaum  and  the  conquest  of  its  dependencies 
brought  the  whole  of  the  Bombay  Karndtak  under  Musalm^n  rule  and 
for  a  time  crushed  the  power  of  the  Vijayanagar  king.  In  1478  the 
Bahmani  minister  KhwAja  Gawan,  a  Persian  of  great  learning  and 
power,  finding  so  large  a  territory  unwieldy,  divided  the  Bahmani 
kingdom  into  eight  tarafs  or  provinces.  Each  province  had  its  own 
governor  appointed  by  the  king,  and  each  governor  had  several  ofiicers 
under  him  also  appointed  by  the  king  for  the  management  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  province.  The  practice  of  leaving  all  the  forts 
in  each  province  in  the  hands  of  each  provincial  governor  was  stopped. 
One  fortress  only  was  allowed  to  the  governor.  The  others  were  kept 
in  the  hands  of  ofiBcers  and  troops  appointed  by  the  king  and  paid 
from  head-quarters.  Under  this  new  distribution  the  country  from 
Junnar,  including  several  dependent  districts  in  the  south,  Indapur 
in  Poona,  Wdi  and  Man  in  Sdt^ra,  and  the  forts  of  Goa  and  Belgaum, 
were  ■  placed  under  the  governorship  of  Fakr-ul-Mulk.^  In  1481 
some  Bahmani  officers,  whose  power  suffered  under  the  new  system 
of  control,  plotted  against  Khwdja  Gawdn.  He  was  falsely  accused 
of  treason  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  king's  order.  Muhammad's 
power  never  recovered  the  loss  of  Khwdja  Gawdn  who  alone  was 
able  to  control  the  rivalries  and  disaffection  of  the  ambitious  nobles 
of  the  Bahmani  court.*  About  the  same  time  (1479),  under  Narsingh, 
who  according  to  one  account  was  the  slave  of  the  last  king 
Virapdksha,  according  to  a  second  account  was  a  chief  of  Telingana, 
and  according  to  a  third  account  was  of  a  Tnlav  or  South  Eanara 
family,  a  fresh  dynasty  arose  at  Vijayanagar  whose  energy  once 
more  made  the  Hindu  Karndtak  a  fit  rival  for  the  Musalman  Deccan. 
In  1481  the  new  Vijayanagar  king  Narsingh  attempted  to  recover 
Goa.  The  attack  was  repelled  by  Muhammad  Shah  who  is  mentioned 
as  visiting  Belgaum  and  examining  the  city  and  fortifications.* 
The  ambition  of  the  provincial  governors,  which  Khwdja  Gawd,n 
had  succeeded  in  curbing,  after  his  death  did  not  long  remain  at  rest. 
In  1489  Ahmad  Nizdm  Kh^n  the  governor  of  the  Junnar  province 
and  Yusuf  Adil  Khan  the  governor  of  Bijdpur,  though  they  con- 
tinued to  pay  nominal  allegiance  to  Mdhmud  Bahmani  (1482-1518) 
assumed  independent  power.    Of  these  nobles,  Yusuf  Adil  Khdn,  who, 


1  Briggs'  Perishte,  II,  494.  ^   ,, 

^  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  502-503 ;  Scott's  Deccan,  I.  168-169 ;  Grant  Duff's  Mardthis, 

29. 

3  According  to  Ferishta  Khwija  Gawin,  who  was  connected  with  the  family  of  the 
ShAh  of  Persia,  alarmed  by  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  court  of  Persia,  left 
his  native  land,  travelled  as  a  merchant  through  many  countries,  and  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  learned  men  of  each.  Partly  for  trade  and  partly  to  visit  the 
learned  men  of  the  Deccan,  Khwdja  GawAn  landed  in  1455  at  DAbhol  m  Katndgiri, 
and  traveUedto  Bidar.  AlU-ud-Din  Bahmani  (1435  - 1457)  was  charmed  by  his  learmng 
and  information  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  noble.  Under  AUd-ud-Din's  successors 
he  received  title  after  title  until  he  became  the  first  man  m  the  state.  He  fought 
several  successful  campaigns,  his  greatest  exploit  being  the  capture  of  Goa  in  14/0. 
He  was  a  strict  Sunni,  very  learned  and  liberal,  an  accomplished  write^  and  a  pro- 
found scholar.  He  left  a  library  of  three  thousand  volumes  Briggs  Ferishta,  II. 
510  -  5 12 ;  Scott's  Deccan,  I,  172  - 175.  *  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  516  -  517. 
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as  the  founder  of  the  Bijapur  dynasty  (1489-1686)  is  one  of  the  most 
important  characters  in  Belgaum  history,  was  a  foreign  soldier  of 
fortune,  surnamed  Savaia  from  the  Persian  city  of  Sava/  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Agha  Murdd  or  Amurath  Sultan  of 
Turkey.^    About  the  time  when  Ahmad  Nizdm  Khan  and  Yusuf  Adil 
Khan  quietly  assumed  independence  another  noble  of  the  Bahmani 
court  Bahadur   Gildni,  the  governor  of  the   Konkan,  broke  into 
open  rebellion.     He  seized  Belgaum  and  Goa,  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Sankeshvar  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Belgaum,  and 
afterwards  (1489)  possessed  himself  of  Miraj  and  Jan^khandi.     An 
attempt  to   establish    a  navy    on  the  Konkan   coast   stirred   the 
dangerous  enmity  of  Mdhmud  Begada  (1459-1511)  the  greatest  of  the 
Gujardt  Ahmadabad  Sultans,  who  at  this  time  held  the  Konkan  coast 
as  far  soutb  as  Cheul.     Under  Begada's  remonstrances  and  threats 
Mahmud  Shah  was  forced  to  take  active  measures  against  the  rebel 
Gil4ni.     In  1493,  with  the  help  of   5000  horse  sent '  by  Yusuf  Adil 
Khan   of  Bijapur,  who  probably  looked  with  disfavour  on  Gilani's 
attempt  to  secure  the   whole   Konkan  sea-board,  Mahmud   gbah 
took  Jamkhandi  and  gave  it  in  charge  to  Yusuf  Adil  Khan's  troops. 
From  Jamkhandi  Mahmud  passed  to  Sankeshvar  whose  fortifications 
were    still  unfinished  and  which  in  three  days  yielded  to  the  king. 
From  Sankeshvar    Mahmud  marched  against  Miraj,  twenty-eight 
miles  west    of    Athni,    defeated   Gilani's  troops,    and   took    the 
town.      Gilani,  after  one  or  two  more  reverses    beyond  Belgaum 
limits,  was  (1493)  slain  by  an  arrow,  and  his  estate  including  Belgaum 
was  conferred  on  Ein-ul-Mulk  Gilani.^      In  1498,  though  they  con- 
tinued to  acknowledge  their  nominal  supremacy  till  1526,  that  is  a 
century  after  (1426)  the  Bahmanis  had  moved  their  capital  from 
Kulburga  to  Bidar,  the  three  strongest  of  the  Bahmani  nobles,  Yusuf 
Adil  Khdn  of  Bijdpur,  Ahmad  Nizam  Khd,n  of  Junnar  afterward  of 
Ahmadnagar,  and  Kntb  Khan  of  Golkonda  agreed  to  divide  the. 
Deccan.     In  this  division  Bin-ul-Mulk  Gildni's  estate  of  Belgaum 
and  the  neighbouring  districts  was  assigned  to  Bijdpur.  Ein-ul-Mulk 
Gilani  did  not  resist  the  transfer  of  his  allegiance  from  Bidar  to 
Bijapur  and  in  token  of  his  approval  went  with  6000  horse  to  the 
capital  of  his  new  overlord.     About  this  time  Hukeri  twenty -five 
miles  north  of  Belgaum  and  its  neighbourhood  was  in  charge  of 
Fateh  Bahadur  a  captain  of  one  thousand  horse.*      In  1502  Yusuf 
Adil  Shah,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Ein-ul-Mulk  Gilani,  took 
from  him  his   command  in  the  Bijapur  army,   and  reduced  his 


'  Yusuf 's  title  Savaia  is  the  origin  of  the  Portuguese  Sabaio,  a  name  by  which  the 
Bijipur  kings  are  always  known  in  early  Portuguese  books. 

2  The  received  story  of  Yusuf's  life  is  that  he  was  born  about  1443.  After  his 
father's  death  In  1451  to  save  him  from  his  elder  brother  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  Yusuf  was  secretly  delivered  to  KhwAja  Imdd-ud-din,  a  merchant  of  SAva 
in  Persia  who  took  and  educated  him  till  he  was  seventeen.  In  1459,  led  by  a  dream, 
he  sailed  for  India,  and,  in  1461,  reached  DAbhol  in  EatnAgiri.  Here  he  was  sold  or 
got  himself  sold  to  £hwaja  Mdhmud.  G-awdn  the  Bahmani  minister.  His  engaging 
manners  rapidly  raised  him  from  a  simple  soldier  to  the  command  of  the  royal  body- 
guard. Invested  with  the  title  of  Adil  Kh^n  and  adopted  by  KhwAja  Gawin  he 
was  made  governor  of  Baulatabad  and  afterwards  of  Bijapur,  where  in  1489  he  was 
crowned  king.  Gibbon's  Decline  of  the  Koman  Empire,  XII,  186  ;  Briggs'  Ferishta> 
111,4-9.  3  Briggs' Ferishta,  II.  539-543.  ^  Stokes' Belgaum,  23. 
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possessions  to  the  districts  of  Hukeri  and  Belgaum.  Ein-ul-Mulk 
continued  to  hold  Hukeri  during  tte  forty-three  years  ending  1546, 
where  several  tombs  and  water-courses  remain  as  a  trace  of  his 
government.^ 

During    the   first  half    of   the  sixteenth    century  the  power  of 
Bij&pur  was  prevented   passing    south   by    the   alliance   between 
Vijayanagar  and  the    Portuguese.     From  1498,  when,  under  Vasco 
da  G-ama  they  reached  the  Malabdr  coast,  till,  towards  the  close  of 
1510  they  finally  ousted  Bijapur  from  Goa,  the  Portuguese  fought 
not   against   the   Hindus  but  against  the    Muhammadans.     From 
the  first  the  Portuguese  did  their  best  to  gain  Vijayanagar  as  an 
ally.     But    Narsingh  and   after   his    death  in   1508   his  successor 
Krishna  RAy  themselves  had  designs  on  Goa,  and  gave  the  Portuguese 
little  support  till,  in  1510,  the  Portuguese  proved  themselves  strong 
enoHghunaidedtodefeatBijdpur.2    The  final  successof  the  Portuguese 
at  Goa  was  quickly  followed  by  a  close  alliance  between  Krishna  Ei.j 
and  the  Portuguese.    The  power  of  Vijayanagar  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  ammunition  and  guns,  the  horses,  and  the  trained  artillerymen 
supplied  by  the  Portugese,  and  during   Krishna  Rd,y's  long  reign 
(1508-1542)  Vijayanagar  was  perhaps  the  richest  state  that  ever 
held   sway  in   Southern   India.^      At  the   same    time,   apparently 
shortly  before  the  final  conquest  of  Goa  by  the  Portuguese,  Bijapur 
was  weakened  by  the  death  of  its  great  ruler  Yusuf   Adil  Shd,h.* 
In  March  1510,  when  the  news  of  Dalboquerque's  capture  of  Goa 
reached  Belgaum,  the  Hindus  rose,  drove  out  the  Bijapur  garrison 
and  resumed  their  former  allegiance  to  the    Vijayanagar  kings.* 
Though   the   Belgaum   Hindus   were   soon    reduced    and    though 
Belgaum  and  Hukeri  long  belonged  to  Bijapur,  Krishna  Rd.y  of 
Vijayanagar  seems  to  have  spread  his  power  as  far  north  as  Rd,ybd,g. 
A  Kdnarese  inscription  dated  1514-15  (8.  1436),  at  Ugargol  three 
miles  south-east  of  Saundatti,  mentions  the  name  of  Bommappa  of 
B^gi   that   is  Raybag,  as  one  of    Krishna  R4y's  military  officers 
or  naiks}      In  1511  Belgaum  was  taken   from  Ein-ul-Mulk,  and, 
together  with  the  title  of  Asad  Khan,   was   granted  to   Khusru 
Turk,  a  Persian  of  the  province  of  Lar  and  a  Shia  by  religion,  in 
reward  for  delivering  the  young  king  Ismdil  Adil  Shdh  (1511-1535) 
from  the  treachery  of  his  guardian  Kamdl  Khd,n  Dakhani.'     Asad 
Khdn   held   Belgaum  for  thirty-eight  years    (1511-1549)    during 
which  he  was  the  mainstay  of  Bijapur  power.     His  is  the  greatest 
name  the  local  history  can  boast.    He  is  the  hero  of  the  Belgaum 


1  Stokes'  Belgaum,  23, 

"  Goa  was  taken  by -Dalboquerque  on  the  5th  of  March  151Q.  It  was  recovered  by 
the  BijApur  troops  on  the  23rd  of  May  1510  and  was  again  taken  and  finally  held  by 
Dalboquerque  on  the  25th  Of  November.  Compare  Brlggs'  Ferishta,  III.  30 ;  Com- 
mentaries of  Dalboquerque,  II.  89,  91,  125.  Decadas  De  Barros,  II.  liv.  v.  511,  Paria 
in  Kerr's  Voyages,  VI,  131,  133,  146.  Details  are  given  in  the  Statistical  Account 
of  North  Kdnara,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XV.  Part  1, 101  - 110. 

3  Eioe's  Mysore,  I.  230. 

*  According  to  the  Portuguese  historians  Yusuf  died  before  the  first  capture-  of 
Goa  by  Dalboquerque.  According  to  Ferishta  (Briggs,  III,  30)  Yusuf  died  after  the 
recapture  of  Goa  by  the  Bijdpur  troops  in  May  1510, 

»  Commentaries  of  Dalboquerque,  III,  37. 

'  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy,  Asiatic  Soc.  XII.  343.  '  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  45. 
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Musalm^ns,   and  is  now  a   saint  whose  power  keeps  the  cholera 
spirit  from  ruining  his  beloved  town  of  Belgaum.     In  1519,  in  a 
war   with    the  brother  kings  of  Vijayanagar,  Krishna  Rdya  and 
Achyuta  Raya  (1508-1542),  Asad  Khan  saved  the  Bijapur  army 
from  the  danger  into  which  the  rashness  of  Ismail  Adil  Shd.h  had 
brought  them  and  led  the  troops  back  in  safety  to  the  capital.     For 
this   service  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Sipdh ,  Salar  or 
Commander-in-Chief.     Several  districts  were  added  to  his  estate 
and  from  that  time  Asad  Khdn  became  the  king's  chief  adviser.^    In 
1523   he  was  Bijapur  envoy  at  Sholapur  when  the  king's    sister 
Mariam  was  married  to  Burhan    Nizam    Shdh   of   Ahmadnagar 
(1508-1553).^      In  1524    near    Sholapur    Asad   Khan   gained  a 
brilliant    victory    over   the    confederate    kings    of    Ahmadnagar 
and  Berar  and  the  regent  of  Bidar,  the  bone  of  contention  being 
the  fort  of  Sholapur  with  its  five  and  a  half  districts  which  were  said 
to  have  been  ceded  by  Bijapur  to  Ahmadnagar  as  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  Bijapur  princess.     In  this  battle  Asad  Khd,n  took 
Burhan  Shah's  standard,  forty  elephants,  cannon,  and  baggage.     He 
was  presented  with  eleven  of  the  elephants^  and  the  pay  of  every 
soldier  in  his  army  was  raised.     To  enable  him  to  bear  this  expense 
Ismail  gave  to  Asad  Khan's  troops  the  land  allotted  for  the  support 
of  the  harem    and    half  the    customs  levied    at  the    forts.^     In 
1528    Asad    Khan   once    more  completely  defeated    the    Ahmad- 
nagar   king,  and  took  much  of  his  baggage,  and  twenty  elephants. 
Except   one    elephant   called  Alia  Baksha    or  The  Gift   of   God, 
which    Ismail    kept    for  himself,    these    animals    were    present- 
ed   to    Asad    Khdn  whom  in  his  letters  or  firmans  Ismail   ad- 
dressed as   Farzan  or  son.*      In   1529  Asad   Khan  accompanied 
his  master  Ismdil  against  Amir  Barid  the  regent  of  Bidar,  an  old, 
experienced,  and  crafty  prince.     The  Bijdpur  troops  won  the  day 
chiefly  through  the  skill  of  Asad  Khdn,  whom,  when  the  battle  was 
over,  the  king  embraced  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army.     Asad 
Khan  followed  this  success  by  surprising  the  Bidar  regent  in  a  fit 
of  debauchery  and  carrying  him  prisoner  to  the  Bijapur  camp.     In 
1531  Asad  Khdn  gained  a  fourth  victory  over  Ahmadnagar  and 
established  the  superiority  of  Bijapur  throughout  the  Deocan.^    In 
1534,  on  his  death-bed,  Ismail  Adil  Khdn  appointed  Asad  Khdn 
Protector  of  the  Kingdom  and  guardian  of  his  eldest  son  Mallu  Adil 
Shah.     Disorders  which  threatened  to  break  out  on  the  king's  death 
were  firmly  suppressed  by  Asad  Khan.     Afterwards,  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  young  king,  Asad  Khan  resigned  his  post  at 
court  and  retired  to  Belgaum.     He  was  accompanied  by  Yusuf  Khdn, 
a  Turkish  nobleman  who  had  an  estate  at  Kittur  about  twenty-five 
miles  south-east  of  Belgaum.®     The  conduct  of  Mallu  Adil  Shah  not 
only  disgusted  his  guardian,  it  alienated  his  friends,  even  his  grand- 
mother took  part  against  him.     After  a  reign  of  six  months  he  was 
deposed  and  blinded  by  Yusuf  Khan  of  Kittur  andhis brother  Ibrahim 
was  placed  on  the  throne.     Ibrdhim  Adil  Shdh  (1535-1557)  abjured 


1  Briggs'  Feriahta,  III.  51. 
3  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  52  -  55. 
"Briggs'  Ferishta,  III,  57-62. 


2  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  51. 
*  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  56. 
«  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  76. 
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the  Shia  tenets  of  his  father  and  grandfather  and  ordered  Asad  KhAn 
to  enhst  Deccams  m  his  service  and  to  adopt  the  Sunni  faith.     Asad 
iihaa  dismissed  six  hundred  foreigners  out  of  a  thousand,  but  refused 
to  change  his  faith,  and,  both  in  his  camp  and  on  his  estate,  publicly 
practised  the  Shia  rifces,  an  indulgence  which  the  king  prudently 
allowed.i  Under  the  new  kinglbrdhim  II.  Asad  Khdn  resumed  his  post 
ot  Oommander-m-Ohief.     Through  his  advice  an  army  marched  to 
Vijayanagar,  and,  on  their  return  Asad  Khdn  went  to  attack  Adoni  or 
AdvAni,  concluded  a  peace,  and  returned.^  Asad  Khdn's  enemies  tried 
to  persuade  Ibrahim  that  the  peace  was  against  Bijdpur  interests  and 
was  due  to  corruption.    Ibrahim  refused  to  believe  this  charge,  and,  on 
Asad  Khan's  return,  presented  him  with  robes  and  made  him  Prime 
Mimsteraswell  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Thisstill  more  enraged  Asad 
Khan's  enemies.     Yusuf  Khdn  of  Kittur  accused  him  of  meditating 
the  surrender  of  the  Belgaum  fort  to  Burh^n  Niz^m  of  Ahmadnagar, 
who,  like  Asad  Khdn,  was  a  Shia.     This  time  his  enemies  succeeded. 
Under  Yusuf  s  advice  the  king  summoned  Asad  Khan  to  Bijdpur, 
but  Asad  Khdn  pleaded  sickness  and  remained  at  Belgaum.     After 
fruitless  attempts  to  poison  him,  lands  near  Belgaum  were  given  to 
Yusuf  that,  when  the  chance  offered,  he  might  seize  the  minister. 
Once  near  Belgaum,  while  Asad  was  riding  alone  some  distance 
ahead  of  his  guard,  Yusuf  Khan  attacked  him  with  a  troop  of  horse. 
Asad  Khdn,  who  was  a  man  of  giant  strength  and  a  famous  swords- 
man, attacked  and  put  Yusuf  Khdn  to  flight,  and  with  the  help  of 
his  guard  made  Yusuf  s  men  prisoners.^     King  Ibrdhim  professed 
much  anger  a,t  Yusuf  s  conduct,  confined  him,  and  asked  Asad 
Khan  to  do  with  him  what   he  pleased.     Asad  Khdn  blamed  his 
own   ill-luck   and   set   Yusuf  s  men  free  with  presents.*      Taking 
advantage  of  this  quarrel  between  Ibrahim  and  Asad  Khan,  Burhan 
Nizam   of  Ahmadnagar  and  Amir  Barid  of   Bidar  spread   abroad 
reports  that  Asad  Khan  had  promised  to  give   them  Belgaum.     In 
1542  the  Ahmadnagar  king  attacked  the  Bijapur  territory  and  moved 
south  towards  Belgaum.     According  to  Perishta  Asad  Khan  was 
not  in  treaty  with  Bijdpur's  enemies.     Still,  to  save  his  estates  from 
plunder,  he  joined  Burhan  Nizdm  with  six  thousand  horse  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  Bin-ul-Mulk  of  Hukeri.     Ibrahim  Adil 
Sh^h  retired  to  Kulbarga  leaving  the  country  as  far  as  Bijd,pur  at 
the  mercy  of  the  invaders.   Asad  Kh^n  explained  to  Imad  Shah,  the 
king  of  Berar,  that  he  was  not  really  in  alliance  with   Ahmadnagar 
and  a,sked  him  to  help  his  master  Ibrdhim.     Imad  Shdh  agreed  and 
the  siege  of  Bijdpur  was  raised.     Asad  Khan  left  his  nominal  allies 
and  went  over  to  Imad  Shah  through  whom  he  was  restored  to  his 
master's  confidence.     In  proof  of  his  favour  towards  Asad  Khdu 
Ibrdhim  Shdh  imprisoned  Yusuf  s  agents,  and  conferred  Yusuf  a 
Bstates  among  them  Kittur  on  Ein-ul-Mulk  the  governor  of  Hukeri, 
who,  under  the  persuasion  of  Asad  Khdn,  had  rejoined  the  Bijdpur 
3ervice.'     The  enemy    was  driven    from  Bijapur    and  peace    was 
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1  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  80.  ^  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  87. 

'  Lead-'weighted  shoes,  too  heavy  for  a  man  to  lift,  in  which  Asad  Khdn  used  to 
ixercise  himself  are  still  treasured  in  the  S^fa  mosque  at  Belgaum.  Stokes'  Belgaum, 
14,  I  Briggs' Ferishta,  III,  89,  =  Briggs' Ferishta,  ITI.  90-92. 
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concluded.  In  1543  Bijapur  attacked  on  three  sides,  by  Burhin 
Nizdm  of  Ahmadnagar,  by  Jamsbid  Kutab  Shfih  of  Golkonda,  and 
by  Rdm  Rdya  of  Vijayanagar,  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Following 
Asad  Kbdn's  advice  Ibrahim  Sh4h  bought  off  Burh^n  Nizam 
and  Rdm  Rdya  and  turned  his  whole  strength  against  G-olkonda. 
After  taking  some  forts  Asad  Khdn  followed  Kutab  Shdh  close 
to  Golkonda,  completely  defeated  him,  and  in  a  combat  inflicted 
a  wound  which  disfigured  Kutab  Shdh  for  life.  Asad  Khan 
returned  victorious  to  Bijapur  and  was  honoured  by  the  king.^ 
After  this,  probably  in  1544-45,  Burhan  Nizdm  again  attacked 
Bijapur.  He'  was  once  more  met  by  Asad  Khd,n  and  a  fifth 
time  routed  with  heavy  loss.  In  reward  for  this  fresh  success 
Ibrahim  added  several  districts  to  Asad  Khan's  estate.^  Soon 
after  this  Ibrahim  Adil  Shdh  on  slight  suspicion  put  many  of 
his  nobles  to  death  and  made  himself  so  hateful  to  others  that  a 
plot  was  formed  to  dethrone  him  and  raise  his  brother  Abdujla  to 
the  throne.  The  plot  was  discovered  and  Abdulla  fled  for  safety  to 
Goa.  Ibrdhim  believed  that  Asad  Khan  was  a  party  to  this  plot  and 
he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Belgaum.  With  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese 
Nizdm  Shah  and  Kutab  Shdh,  Abdulla  proclaimed  himself  king  and 
marched  to  BijApur.  Asad  Kh£n  was  asked  to  join  in  the  revolt 
but  angrily  declined.  The  sudden  illness  of  Asad  Khdn  destroyed 
the  insurgents'  chance  of  success.  As  Burhan  Nizdm  was  passing 
Belgaum  on  his  way  to  Bijdpur  he  heard  that  Asad  was  dangerously 
ill.  Contrary  to  agreement  Burhan  stopped  in  the  hope  that  on  Asad's 
death  he  might  be  able  to  seize  the  fort  of  Belgaum.  To  prepare 
the  way  he  sent  a  Brahman  spy  to  buy  over  Asad's  men.  Asad 
recovered,  and,  hearing  what  was  going  on,  seized  Burhdn  Nizdm's 
spy  and  killed  him,  and  put  to  death  as  many,of  the  garrison  as 
seemed  to  have  been  tampered  with.  This  open  breach  with  Burhdn 
encouraged  Ibrahim's  supporters;  the  insurrection  was  quelled,  and 
Abdulla  was  forced  to  retire  to  Goa  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
1554.  In  1549  Asad  KhAn  sent  word  tolbrdhim  that  he  was  dying 
and  wished  to  see  him  before  he  died.  Ibrahim  started  for  Belgaum, 
but,  before  he  arrived,  Asad  Khan  had  died  at  Mandoli  three  miles 
south-westof  Belgaum.  His  tomb  or  (iargiain  the  Belgaum  campis  still 
worshipped  both  by  Musalmans  and  Hindus.  Asad's  son  Muhammad 
Kishwar  Khan  was  made  governor  of  Hukeri,  Belgaum,  and  RAybag, 
and  the  rest  of  Asad's  estates  and  treasures  went  to  the  king.^ 
According  to  Ferishta,*  besides  for  his  prowess  as  a  soldier  and 
his  skill  as  a  statesman,  Asad  Khan  was  famous  as  the  patron  and 
protector  of  all  the  learned  and  distinguished  men  in  the  Deccan.  He 
lived  at  Belgaum  in  the  greatest  magnificence.  He  had  250  house- 
hold servants,  Georgians,  Circassians,  Hindus,  and  Abyssinians. 
He  had  sixty  large  and  150  small  elephants,  and,  in  his  stables  . 


•  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  94.  2  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  95. 

'  Briggs' Ferishta,  III.  100-101,  115.  According  to  Portuguese  historians  a  tenth 
of  Asad  Kh&n's  riches  valued  at  ten  million  ducats  or  £2,250,000  were  used  to  bribe 
their  government  to  give  up  AbduUa's  cause,  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  517. 
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isides  those  of  mixed  breed  were  450  Arab  horses.  In  his  kitchens 
>0  fowls,  thirty  sheep,  and  2700  pounds  (100  Deccan  mans)  of  rice 
3re  daily  cooked.  He  set  the  fashion,  which  all  men  of  rank 
llowed,  of  wearing  a  gold  waistband  and  a  dagger.  He  attempted 
manage  elephants  with  a  bit  and  bridle  but  the  bit  failed  to  control 
em  m  their  fits  of  fury.  Both  Hindus  and  Musalmans  still  worship 
m  as  the  guardian  of  Belgaum.  In  the  fine  Safa  mosque  are 
ill  kept  his  sabre-proof  quilted  jacket,  his  Kuran,  and  his  leaden- 
led  shoes,  heavier  than  a  man  can  lift,  wearing  which  he  used  to  leap 
:  the  platform  at  the  south  wall  of  the  mosque. 

After  Asad  Khan's  death  (1549)  one  Seif-ud-din  Ein-ul-Mulk  rose 
Ibrahim's  favour  and  was  made  commander-in-chief.  In  1550  one 
ler  Khan  built  the  town  of  Shahdpur,  originally  called  Sbdhpet  as 
B  petta  or  market  of  the  fort  of  Belgaum.i  In  1 551  war  again  broke 
t  between  Ahmadnagar  and  Bijapur,  and  a  brilHant  victory  was 
3t  by  the  king's  distrust  of  his  commander  Bin-al-Mulk.  Disgusted 
th  the  king  Ein-ul-mulk  retired  to  his  estates  and  possessed  himself 
the  country  watered  by  the  Man  in  Satdray  and  of  Vdlva,  Miraj., 
d  other  districts  possibly  parts  of  north  Belgaum.  Two  fruitless 
tempts  were  made  to  dislodge  Bin-ul-Mulk  from  his  new  possessions. 

1557  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  died  leaving  sons,  two  of  whom  because 
their  leaning  towards  the  Shia  faith,  were  under  watch,  the  eldest 
i  at  Miraj  and  the  younger  Tahamdsp  at  Belgaum.  When  the 
ng  was  on  his  death-bed  Muhammad  Kishwar  Kh^n,  Asad  Khan's 
Q,  who  possessed  great  wealth  and  influence,  sided  with  the  elder 
n  Ali,  and  after  Ibrahim's  death  released  him  from  Miraj  and 
iced  him  on  the  throne  as  Ali  Adil  Shah  (1557-1579)..  In  1558 
ahammad  Kishvar  Khan,  who  was  made  commander-in-chief,  was 
at  as  ambassador  to RamRdya the regentofVijayanagar(1542-1565) 
enter  into  a  league  with  him  against  Ahmadnagar.  The  embassy 
is  successful  and  R^m  Raya  was  of  great  assistance  to  Bijapur. 
lough  useful  Ram  Raya  proved  a  dangerous  ally.  He  grew 
•ogant  and  wrested  several  districts  from  Bijapur  probably  parts 

east  Belgaum.^  Enraged  with  his  insolence  Kishwar  Khan 
gotiated  a  league  against  Ram  Raya  to  which  the  four  Musalmdn 
igsof  Bijapar,  Ahmadnagar,  Golkonda,  and  Bidar  became  parties. 
1565  this  league  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  Rdm  Rdya  at  the 
ttle  (25th  January)  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna  eighteen 
les  south  of  Talikoti  in  the  Muddebihdl  sub-division  of  Bijdpur. 
ough  the  overthrow  of  Vijayanagar  was  complete,  the  jealousy  of 
jdpur  and  Ahmadnagar  prevented  either  power  from  annexing 
f  part  of  the  conquered  country.  As  much  of  it  as  had  formerly 
onged  to  Bijapur  and  had  been  lately  usurped  by  Ram  Raya 
s  recovered  by  Vitta  Gauda  Pdtil  of  Avrddi  on  the  Bhima.  This 
;ta  Gauda  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Navalgund  chief,  now  the  desdi 
Sirsangi,  about  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Saundatti.  Under 
•dhim  Adil  Shah  he  commanded  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  and,  in 
rard  for  his  services,  obtained  the   chief  hereditary  office  of  the 
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division  of  Kokkatanur  now  in  Attni.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Tdlikotiy  where  he  supplied  and  commanded  1000 
horse  and  2000  foot.  After  the  battle  he  took  the  fort  of 
Torgal  in  Bast  Belgaum,  the  sub-divisions  of  Terdal  and  YddvM, 
the  Parasgad  villages  of  Sattigeri,  Saundatti,  Govankop,  Takkundi, 
Murgod,  Asundi,  and  Huli,  and  the  Bddami  village  of  Mutkavi.  In 
1566  Ali  Adil  Shah  rewarded  Vitta  Gauda  by  creating  bim  Sar 
Desii  of  Torgal  and  conferred  on  him  many  rights  and  honours.-* 

In  1568  the  natural  dislike  and  suspicion  of  Ahmadnagar 
and  Bijapur  once  more  brought  on  a  war.  Kishwar  KhAn  was 
presented  with  his  father's  standard  the  Angry  Lion,  and  was 
sent  to  ravage  Ahmadnagar,  a  service  which  cost  him  his 
life.  In  1570  Ahmadnagar  and  Bijdpnr  again  joined  to  form 
a  league.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Musalmans  of  Kalikat 
they  determined  to  attack  all  the  Portuguese  possessions  and  ruin 
their  power.  The  heroic  defence  of  Cheul  against  the  Ahmadnagar 
army  and  of  Goa  against  Bijapur  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
allies.^  Still  the  alliance  had  important  effects.  The  feeling 
between  Ahmadnagar  and  Bijdpur  grew  more  friendly,  and  in  1673 
they  agreed  that  Bijdpur  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Ahmadnagar's 
conquest  to  the  north  and  north-east  and  that  Ahmadnagar  would 
in  no  way  hinder  the  spread  of  Bijdpur  power  to  the  south.  A.li 
Adil  Shdh  accordingly  turned  his  attention  to  the  country  still 
held  by  Vijayanagar.  In  1573,  before  reducing  Dhd,rwdr  and  the 
surrounding  territory,  Ali  Adil  Shdh  marched  on  Turkul,  that  is 
Torgal.  This  in  1566  the  king  had  himself  granted  to  Vitta  Gauda, 
or,  as  Ferishta  calls  him  Venkatti  Yesov  Ray,  but  Vitta  had  since 
refused  to  acknowledge  Bijapur  as  his  overlord.  After  a  siege  of 
seven  months  Vitta  Gauda  or  Venkatti  gave  himself  up  and  was 
put  to  death  with  torture.^  Vitta's  estates  seem  to  have 
remained  in  his  family.  By  the  capture  of  Dhdrw^r  and  Bankdpnr 
in  the  same  year,  Belgaum  and  Kittur  ceased  to  be  frontier 
districts  The  change  reduced  their  military  importance,  but 
probably  increased  their  safety  and  wealth.^  In  1583  the  Bnghsh 
traveller  Fitch  found  Belgaum,  the  first  town  between  Goa  and 
Biiapnr  a  good  market  for  diamonds^  rubies,  sapphires  and  other 
precious  stones.^  From  this  time,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  whole 
of  the  Bombay  Karn4tak  remained  under  Bijdpur. 

In  1580  Ali  Adil  Shdh  was  assassinated  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  (1580-1626)  aminor.^  In  1582,  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  at  Bijapur,  the  kmgs  ot 
Ahmadnagar,  Golkonda,  and  Bidar  besieged  Bijipur,  but  the  energy 
of  Dilavar  Kh^n,  a  Bijapur  nobleman,  forced  the  invaders  to  raise 
thfi  ciiee-e  The  Nizam  Sh^hi  army  returned  to  Ahmadnagar,  on 
theway;iundering  Hukeri,  Rayb4  and  Miraj.a  In  1598  pnn.e 
Ismmhe  brother  of  king  Ibrahim  II.,  who,  since  1580,  had  been 
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kept  a  state  prisoner  at  Belgautn,  won  the  governor  and  garrison 
of  Belgaum  to  his  side,  possessed  himself  •  of  the  fort,  and  broke 
into  open  revolt.  Burhan  Niz^m  of  Ahmadnagar  promised  him 
help,  and  most  of  the  Bijd,pur  nobles  openly  or  secretly  sympathised 
with  him.  Ibrahim  sent  an  army  under  Eliaa  Khan  to  quell  the 
rebellion  and  besiege  Belgaum  where  the  prince  still  remained. 
During  the  siege  Ein-ul-Mulk,  a  commander  in  Ibrahim's  army, 
outwardly  aiding  the  siege,  secretly  strengthened  Ismail's  garrison 
by  sending  them  grain  and  other  necessaries  and  at  last  openly 
declared  in  Ismdil's  favour.  The  siege  was  broken  and  Elias  Khan 
retired  to  Bijapur.  Ein-ul-Mulk  with  an  array  of  thirty  thousand 
men  marched  to  Belgaum  and  persuaded  prince  Ismail  to  quit  the 
fort  and  move  towards  Bijapur.  Before  they  started  a  second  army 
under  a  fresh  general  Hamed  Khdn  came  from  Bijapur.  Hamed 
Khdn  professed  great  respect  for  Ismail  and  attachment  to  his  cause. 
Tempted  by  the  prospect  of  Hamed  Khan's  support  Bin-ul-Mulk 
and  prince  Ismail  left  Belgaum.  When  too  far  from  the  fort  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  Hamed  Khan  fell  on  them,  slew  Bin-ul-Mulk,  and 
captured  prince  Ismdil  who  was  shortly  after  put  to  death.^  Of 
Bijapur  rule  in  Belgaum  during  the  rest  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  little  information  has  been 
traced.  From  1569  till  3  615  Hukeri  was  held  by  a  Bijdpur  officer, 
named  Eanadulla  Khan,  who  in  1616  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Kustam  Zam^n.  Afterwards  Rustam  Zamd,n  was  promoted  to  Miraj 
and  Kolhapur,  and  Hukeri  was  given  to  one  Abdul  Kharid.  1629-30 
was  a  rainless  year,  followed  by  famine  and  pestilence.^ 

The  spread  of  Moghal  power  southwards  over  Gujardt  in  1584 
and  Khdndesh  in  1 590,  received  a  check  after  the  fall  of  Ahmadnagar 
in  1600.  The  military  and  civil  talents  of  Malik  Ambar  recovered 
most  of  the  Ahmadnagar  territories  for  his  master  Murtaza  Nizdm 
Shah  II.  (1605-1631)  and  maintained  his  power  till  Malik  Ambar's 
death  in  1626.  In  1631  the  Moghal  general  Asaf  Khan  laid  siege  to 
Bijapur.  His  provisions  were  cut  ofE  and  he  was  forced  to  withdraw 
revenging  himself  by  cruelly  wasting  the  Bijdpur  country  as  far  west 
as  Miraj  and  Eaybd,g.^  In  1635,  after  the  submission  of  Daulatabad, 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jahdn's  (1626-1657)  title  to  the  Ahmadnagar 
country  was  disputed  by  the  first  of  modern  Marathds,  Shahji,  the 
father  of  the  great  Shivaji,  who  was  supported  by  Bijdpur.  Shah 
Jahan  sent  his  general  Khdn  Zaman  against  Shahji  who  was  driven 
from  the  north  towards  Miraj  and  Kolhdpur.  Khdn  Zam^n,  weary 
of  fruitless  pursuit,  employed  his  forces  in  laying  waste  the  country 
about  Kolhkpur,  Miraj,  and  R^ybdg.  He  took  and  destroyed  the 
towns,  carried  off  the  people,  and  pressed  forward  every  means  of 
ruin  till  Bijapur  made  peace  and  left  him  to  pursue  Shdhji.  This 
war  ended  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Ahmadnagar  kingdom  (1636), 
the  establishment  of  Moghal  power  as  far  south  as  the  Bhima, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  rest  of  Ahmadnagar  to  Bijd,pur  on  payment 
of  a  tribute  to  the  Delhi  Emperor.*  In  1643  Abdul  Kharid, 
the  last  Musalmd,n  chief  of  Hukeri  who  had  been  ousted  by  the 
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Maratha  cMef  of  Pauhala  died  and  an  attempt  to  reinstate  his  son 
failed.i    In  1648  Belgaum  seems  to  liave  formed  part  of  the  service- 
estate    or  jagir   of   Mukammad  bin   Zabit    Khdn,    originally   an 
Abyssinian  slave  of  tbe  name  of  'SLehkn,  then  a  leading  officer  in  the 
Bijapur  army.^  In  1649  Linga  Gauda  the  fourth  descendant  of  Vitta 
Gauda  of  Torgal  received  some  lands,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  field.     In   1656,  seven  years  after  Shiv^ji's  revolt 
against  Bijapurj  Muhammad  Shah  who  succeeded  Ibrahim  Adil  Shfih 
in  1626  died,  leaving  behind  him  Ali    Adil  Shdh  IT.  (1656-1672)' 
a  youth  of  nineteen.      In  1657  Aurangzeb,   then  viceroy  of  the 
Deccan,   began   an   unprovoked   war   with  BijApur   and   marched 
against  the  young  king.     The  Bijapur  army  was  led  by  Muhammad 
Khan  of  Belgaum  now  general  and  prime  minister.     Owing  to  the 
treachery  of  Muhammad  KhdUj  who  was  bought  by  Aurangzeb,  the 
Moghal  army  arrived  unopposed    before   Bijapur.      The    city  was 
saved  by  the  alarming  illness  of  Shdh  Jahdn  which  took  Aurangzeb 
suddenly  to  Delhi.     A  hasty  peace  was  concluded  and  the  Moghal 
army   retired  from  Bijapur.^      Muhammad  Khdn  the  traitor  was 
asked  to  court  under  promise  of  protection.    As  he  entered  the  city, 
he  was  dragged  from  his  elephant  and  murdered/  and  his  estate 
bestowed  on  his  son  Khawd,s  KhAn.^     The  peace  with  the  Moghals 
enabled  Ali  Adil  Shah  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  rebel  subject 
Shivajithe  founder  of  the  Maratha   empire.      In  1659  under  Afzul 
Khan  an  army  was  sent  against  Shivaji.     Afzul  Khdn  made  his  "way 
west  as  far  as  Mahabaleshvar,  and  there  near  Pratapgad  was  deceived 
and  slain  by  Shivaji  and  his  army  destroyed.     Shivaji  followed  up  this 
success  by  seizing  the  fort  of  Panhdla  about  ten  miles  north-west 
of    Kolhapurj    and    with  it   the    Kolhapur    district  including  the 
Sankeshvar  sub-division  of  Belgaum.^      The  Bijdpur  officer  Rustani 
Zamdn    who    held   Miraj     and     Kolhapur,    according  to    letters 
from  English    merchants    at  Rajapur   and  Karwdr,  was   believed 
to  have  been  bribed  by  Shivaji  and  to  have  shared  in  the  plunder 
of  towns   in  his   own  estate  or  jdgirX     When  too  late  to   save 
Kolhapur  Rustam  Zam^n   was  ordered  to  march  against   Shivdji. 
With '3000  horse  and  a  small  body  of  infantry  he  advanced  to 
Panhala,  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  was  driven  across  the 
Krishna  followed  by  Shivdji  who  plundered  the  country  as  far  as 
BijApur,    levied  contributions,  spread  terror,  and  baffled  pursuit.* 
In   1661    the    Bijd,pur   king  took    the  field   against    Shivaji  and 
regained  Panhd,la.     In  spite  of  this  loss  Shivaji's  power  spread  so 
rapidly  that  in  1662  Bijapur  agreed  to  cede  him  the   Konkan  from 
Kalyan  to  Goa,  and  the  Deccan  from,  the  north  of  Poena  to  the 
south  of  Miraj .^      In  1666,  in  spite  of  this  favourable  settlement, 
Shivaji  joined  the  Moghals  in  attacking  Bijapur.      In  1668   Ali 
Adil  Shah  was  so  humbled  that  he   concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Moghals  and  made  an  agreement  with  Shivaji  under  which  the 
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'  Grant  Duff's  MarAtMs,  80  ;  Stokes'  Belgaum,  41, 

»  Grant  Duff's  Mar^thAs,  80.  "  Grant  Duff's  Mar^thSs,  85. 
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Bijdpur  king  engaged  to  pay  £30,000    (Rs.  3,00,000)   to  prevent 
Shivaji  levying  the  one-fourth  or  chauth  of  the  Bijapur  revenues.^ 
From  1668  to  1686  Hukeri  is  said  to  have  been  held  by  Indurdv 
Ghorpure.^      In  1672  Ali  Adil  Shd,h  died   leaving  a  son,  Sultdn 
Sikandar   (1672-1686)   a  child  of  five  years.     Khawas   Khdn  who 
in  1661,  as  second  in  command,  had  accompanied  Ali  Adil  ShAh  in 
his  expedition  in  the  Karnfi.tak  was  made  regent.     Before  his  death 
Ali  Adil  Shdh  suggested  that  the  leading  nobles  should  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  different  provinces  of  the   kingdom,  the  Bombay 
Karnd,tak  being  assigned  to  Abdul  Karim  Khdn  the  founder  of  the 
family  of   the    Savannr  Nawabs.       The    regent    set    aside    these 
arrangements  fearing  that  the  nobles  when   in    charge    of    their 
provinces  would  treat  his  authority   with  little  respect.     Khawas 
Khan's  decision  caused  much  ill-feeling  at  Bijd,pur.*    In  1673,  taking 
advantage  of   the  dissensions  at  BijApur,  Shivaji  retook  Panhdla, 
and  on  his  way  to  the  sack  of  Hubli  in  I)hd,rwd,r  plundered  Belgaum.* 
Prom  this  time  Shivaji  seems  to  have  been  master  of  great  part  of 
Belgaum.     In  face  of  this  fatal  advance  of  Maratha  power    the 
Bijdpur  nobles  set  aside  their  private  disputes.     In  1 673  Abdul  Karim 
Khdn  was  sent  against  the  Mar^thd,s  and  regained  possession  of 
the  open  country  round  Panhala.     While  he  was  busy  in  the   west, 
a   Maratha  force  appeared  plundering  near  Bijapur.     Abdul  Karim 
was  recalled  to  defend  the  capital,  and,  between  Bijapur  and  Miraj, 
was  attacked  and  forced  to  come  to  terms.     In  1674  Abdul  Karim 
Khan  again  marched  to  retake   Panhdla   but  was  again  defeated. 
In  1674,  at  his  capital  on  R^igad  hill  in  Koldba,  Shivdji  assumed 
the  titles  and  ensigns  of  royalty,  and,  in  the  same  year,  to  strengthen 
his  hold  on  the  Belgaum  country  he  is  said  to  have  built  360  strong 
places.     Among  these  were  the  forts  of  Parasgad,  Katharigad,  and 
Huli  in  the  Parasgad  sub-division.      These  and  many  other  forts, 
each  with  a  temple  to  Shivaji's  patron  goddess  Bhavdni,  were  finished 
within  eighteen  months.     To  realize  his  claims  on  the  surrounding 
country  these  forts  were  garrisoned,  and,  under  grants  from  Bijapur, 
a  fort  cess  or  gad-patti  was  levied  on  the  neighbouring  villages.  ^     In 
1675  the  regent  Khawds  Khdn  was  assassinated  because  he  had 
agreed  to  hold  Bijapur  as  a  province  of  the  Moghal  empire.     The 
chief  authority  fell  into  the  hands  of  Abdul  Karim  Khdn,  who 
defeated  the  Moghals  in  several  actions  and  forced  them  to  enter 
into  terms  honourable  to  Bijapur.^     In  1679  on  the   death  of  the 
regent  Abdul  Karim  Khan,  the  Moghals  again  laid  siege  to  Bijdpur, 
Abdul  Karim  Khdn's  successor  applied  for  aid  to  Shivaji,  though 
in  the  year  before  Shivdji  had  taken  several  of  the  Bijapur-Karndtak 
districts.     Shivaji  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Moghal  possessions 
intheDeccan.     At  this  juncture  his  eldest  son  Sambhdji,  who  was 
a  prisoner  at  Panhdla,  revolted  against  his  father  and  joined  the 
Moghal   army  at    Bijdpur.      ShivH^ji    marched    towards    Bijdpur, 
hovered  around  the  besieging  army,  and  by  cutting  off  its  supplies, 
forced  DilAwar  Kh^n  ■  the  Moghal  general  to  raise  the  siege.     At 
the  end  of  the  rains  Dildwar  Khdn  attacked  the  open  country  and 
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plundered  Atlmi  which  then  belonged  to  Shivdji.  Athni  or  Hattani 
was  an  important  centre  of  commerce  which  a  few  years  before 
had  large  dealings  with  the  English  factory  at  K^rwdr  on  the 
Kdnara  coast.i  After  the  plunder  of  the  town  Dilawar  Khd.n 
proposed  to  sell  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  Athni  as  slaves  while 
SambMji  was  anxious  to  keep  them  as  subjects.  Dildwar  persisted 
in  selling  the  people  and  Sambhdji  in  disgust  was  reconciled  to  his 
father .2  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1680  Shivdji  held  the  Belgaum 
country  south  to  the  Harankdshi  a  feeder  of  the  Ghatprabha;' 
together  with  the  forts  of  Pdrgad  and  K^Ianandigad  in  Belgaum, 
Bhimgad  in  Khdnapur,  Vallabhgad,  Mahipdlgad,  Pavitragad  in 
Chikodi,  and  Murgod,  Parasgad,  Katharigad,  and  Huli  in 
Parasgad.  Shivaji  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sambhaji.  In  1681 
Muhammad  Akbar,  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  Aurangzeb, 
rebelled  against  his  father  and  sought  Sambhdji's  protection. 
The  village  of  Dodsay  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Belgaum 
was  fixed  for  his  residence,  and,  in  compliment  to  his  guest, 
Sambhdji  changed  its  name  to  Padshdpur  or  Pdchhapur.*  In 
1683  the  party  in  power  at  Bijapnr  attempted  to  recover  the  rich 
districts  on  the  Krishna  which  had  fallen  into  Shivaji's  possession, 
and  Miraj  was  retaken.  This  ill-judged  aggression  led  to  a  final 
breach  between  the  Marathas  and  Bijdpur,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Moghal  overthrow  of  the  Adil  Shahi  kingdom.  In  1683 
Aurangzeb  left  Delhi  with  a  vast  army  intent  on  subduing  the 
Deccan.*  In  1684  he  ordered  his  son  Sultdn  Muazzim  to  march  and 
retake  the  south-western  districts  which  Shivaji  had  won  from 
Bijdpur.®  Miiazzim  marched  southwards  and  captured  Gokak  in 
1685.''  In  1686  Aurangzeb  crippled  Golkbnda  and  turned  his  whole 
strength  on  Biji,pur. 

After  a  gallant  defence  the  city  fell  on  the  15th  of  October 
1686,  and  with  the  fall  of  Bijapiir  the.  Adil  Sh^hi  dynasty  came  to 
an  end.  After  the  fall  of  Bij^pur  the  Moghals  drove  "the.  Mdrath^s 
out  of  Belgaum,  except  Hukeri  now  the  Chikodi  subdivision.  The 
rest  of  the  district  practically  formed  part  of  the  Moghal  empire.--  A 
Bijapur  noble  Abdul  Rduf  Khan,  son  of  the  late  Abdul  Karim  Khan 
entered  the  Moghal  service,  and,  with  the  title  of  DiMwar  Kh^n 
Bahadur  Dilawar  Jang,  was  appointed  mansabddr  or  governor  of 
Bijapur  country.  Abdul  Rduf  Khan  was  granted  in  jdgir  or  estate, 
the  twenty-two  petty  divisions  or  mdhdls  subordinate  to  Bankd- 
pur,  Azamnagar^   or  Mustafabad®  that    is   Belgaum,    and  Torgal 


1  Orme's  Historical  Fragments,  86,  258  ;  Ogilby's  Atlas,  V.  247 ;  Hamilton's 
Description  of  Hindustdn,  II.  233  ;  Moor's  Narrative,  307. 

2  Orme's  Historical  Fragments,  86,  87.  ^  Grant  Duff's  Mardthis,  133. 
■>  Grant  Duff's  MarithAs,  136.                           "  Grant  Duff's  Marithds,  142. 

'  Grant  Duff's  MarAthAs,  149.  '  Orme's  Historical  Fragments,  144. 

8  According  to  Mr.  Stokes  (Belgaum,  45),  after  the  fall  of  Bijapur,  the  fort  of 
Belgaum  remained  for  some  years  In  possession  of  Aurangzeb's  second  son  Azam  and 
from  him  was  called  Azamnagar,  This  seems  doubtful.  According  to  Orme  (His- 
torical Fragments,  287)  Belgaum  was  called  Azamnagar  under  the  Bijdpur  kings.  The 
province  of  Azamnagar  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  district  of  Bankdpur,  and 
it  contained  within  it  the  district  of  Gokdk  of  which  the  town  of  Gokdk  was  the  head 
place. 

"  '  Belgaum  was  called  Mustatabad  in  memory  of  its  commandant  or  kiliddr  named 
Mustafa,  who  thoroughly  repaired  and  strengthened  the  ramparts.  Stokes'  Belgaum,45. 
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Abdul  Rdiuf "  KMn  at  first  made  Bankapur  ia  Dharwdr  his  head- 
quarters.    About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  established 
himself  at  Sd,vanur  and  became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
present  Nawabs  of  S^vanur.     He  was  employed  on  various  services 
and   subdued   the  refractory  landlords   or   desdis  of  the    Bombay 
Kamatak.     After  they  were    reduced    the  deadis    continued    to 
administer  the  country  paying  a  yearly  tribute  or  peshkash  to  Abdul 
Rauf  Khdn.      Among  these    desdis   the    most  important   within 
Belgaum  limits  was  Mudi  Mallapa  the  Lingayat  desdi   of  Kittur, 
who    held  Sampgaon    and    Bidi.     The  founders    of    this    family 
were   two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Hire  or  the  elder   MuUa,  and 
Chik  or  the  younger  Mulla,  who,  towards  the   close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  came  into  the  district  with  the  Bijapur  army   as 
moneyleaders,  and  settled  at  Sampgaon.     By  distinguished  services 
in  the  field  the  elder  Mulla  received  the  title  of  Shamsher  Jang 
Bahadur  and  obtained  a  grant  of   the  sardeshmvukhi  of  the  Hubli 
district.     The  fifth  desdi  established  himself  at  Kittur  which  was 
formerly   sometimes  called   Gijaganahalli  or  Weaver-bird  Town, 
and  also  became  master  of  Sampgaon  and  Bidi.     His  son  Mudi 
Mallapa  was  in  power  when  Bauf  Khi,n  made  his  settlement  with 
the  desdis.     The  other  chief  with  whom   Rduf  Khdn   made  his 
settlement  was  the  desdi  of  Navalgund  whose  estates  were  continued 
to  him.     The  parts  of  the  district  which  for  some  years  did  not  belong 
the    Moghals    was   Hukeri  in    the  west  which  was   held  by  an 
independent    desdi    the   ancestor  of  the    present    Vontamurikar. 
During  the  disturbed  times  of  Shivdji's  plundering  raids  the  Hukeri 
desdi  seems  to  have  firmly  established  his  power.     He  renounced  all 
allegiance  to  Bijdpur,  assumed  the  independent  title  of  sansthdnik 
or  estateholder,  and  by  frequent  encroachments  gained  a  firm  hold 
over  his  district.   After  the  fall  of  BijApur  the  Moghals  allowed  the 
Hukeri   desdi  to  remain  undisturbed.^  As  the  Moghals  felt  that 
there  could  be  no  security  in  Belgaum  till  the  Marathds  were  driven 
out  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  continued  to  press  them  hard,  till  in 
1690  Panhala  was  taken  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Moghal 
officer.^    In  1 689  the  power  of  the  Mard,thas  was  much  reduced  by  the 
capture  and  execution  of  SambhAji,  whose  infant  son  Shahu  remained 
in  Aurangzeb's    power.      In  spite  of  the  loss  of  their  leader  the 
managers  of  the  Mardtha  state  showed  much  energy  and  ability^ 
Their  forces  swarmed  all  over  the  country,  and  their  leaders  exacted 
chauth,  sardeskmukhi,  and  ghdsddna  from  every  district  they  entered.* 
In  1692  they  retook  Panhala  and  the  fort  of  Torgal  and  defeated  a 
Moghal  officer  stationed  at  Miraj.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  {1 695)  the  Italian  tra- 
veller Gemelli  Oareri  passed  through  Goa,  KAnara  and  Belgaum  on  his 
way  to  Galgalle  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  KaMdgi  to  seethe  Moghal 
camp.  From  Sambrdni  in  Kdnara  he  arrived  at  Kakeri,  a  thinly 
peopled  village  about  twenty-eight  miles  south-east  of  Belgaum.  A 
march  of  twelve  miles  north  brought  him  to  Itgi,  which,  though  made 
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2  Grant  Duflf's  MArithis,  159,  163. 

*  Grant  Duff's  Mardthiis,  166;  Stokes'  Belgaum  45. 
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Up  of  cottages,  had  excellent  land  for  tillage  and  sport,  the  stags  and 
other  game  feeding  tamely.  A  march  of  ten  miles  through  a  rich 
country  took  him  to  Tigdi,  a  small  town  defended  by  an  earthen  fort. 
From  Tigdi  he  went  to  Vanur,  and  thence  through  a  country  full 
of  green  and  delightful  trees  to  Mamdapur,  a  city  of  mud  houses 
enclosed  with  a  low  wall  but  with  a  good  hill  fort  of  lime  and 
stone.  From  MamdApur  he  went  four  miles  to  Betgire  a  walled 
town.  A  six-mile  journey  took  him  to  Kalligudi,  where,  at  a 
dear  rate,  he  tasted  ripe  grapes  like  those  of  Europe.  He  then  went 
to  Yd,dvdd,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Grokak,  the  largest  city  he  had 
seen  since  be  left  Goa,  but  then  visited  with  a  plague.  It  had  two 
enclosures.  Within  the  first  enclosure  was  an  ill-built  stone  fort  and 
a  market,  and  within  the  second  enlosure  a  garrisoned  fort  with  mud 
and  straw  houses  about  it.  All  traders  from  the  south  bound  for 
the  Moghal  camp  at  Galgalle  halted  at  Yadvad.  After  visiting  the 
Moghal  camp  he  left  Galgalle,  passed  through  a  country  infested  with 
robbers  and  enemies  to  Christianity,  and  returned  to  T-advdd,  where 
he  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  any  caravans  or  Christians  on 
their  way  to  Goa.  On  the  28th  of  March  1 695,  he  started  from  Tddvd,d 
and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Kalligudi.  From  Kalligudi  he  marched 
to  Mamddpur,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Gokak,  where  he  spent  the  night 
and  passed  the  whole  of  the  29th  in  travelling.  He  spent  the  night 
tinder  bushes  in  a  field,  in  much  dread  of  robbers,  and  next  day 
made  his  way  to  Belgaum.  Though  with  little  but  mud  and 
thatched  houses,  Belgaum  was  a  populous  city  on  account  of  its 
trade.  It  had  a  large  market  and  a  good  Musalmdn  fort  built 
of  stone  and  girt  by  a  deep  ditch  full  of  water..  In  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  fort  and  the  garrison  the  number  of  cannon 
was  small.  Next  day  (31st  March)  a  Moor  led  him  to  Shdhiipur 
a  mile  south,  where  he  foun,d  a  caravan  of  oxen  ready  to  start 
for  Bardes  or  Goa.  The  Kdnarins  or  Goanese.  belonging  to.  the 
caravan  showed  Oareri  much  kindness,  satisfying  his  three  days' 
hunger  with  fowls  and  rice,  but  no  bread,  as  the  people  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  eating  bread.  He  set  out  riding  with  the  caravan 
and  passed  the  night  in  a  wood  near  the  village  of  Jamboti  near 
Khdnapur  belonging  to  a  Say,  that  is  desdi,  or  prince  of  the  same 
name,  as  the  Moghals  allowed  some  lords  to  possess  these  barren 
countries  for  a  yearly  tribute.  After  a  few  hours'  riding,  on  the 
first  of  April,  he  passed  by  some  cottages  where  were  the  officers  of 
the  custom  house  and  guards  of  the  roads  who  were  worse  thai? 
thieves.  The  night  was  spent  on  a  mountain  near  some  little 
huts  of  country  people  who  had  not  a  chicken  or  anything  else  Oareri 
could  eat.  Travelling  through  such  a  country  was  difficult.  There 
were  no  beasts  of  carriage ;  a  man  who  had  no  horse  ofhis  own  had 
to  mount  an  ox.  There  were  no  provisions,  rice,  pulse,  and  meal 
being  found  only  in  great  towns.  There  were  no  caravanserais  or 
rest-houses  on  the  road ;  at  night  a  clear  sky  or  else  a  tree  was  all  a 
man's  covering.  There  was  no  safety  from  daring  thieves,  and  the 
country  was  disturbed  by  the  raids  of  Mardtha  soldiers.^ 


I  ChurchiU's  Voyages,  IV.  217-219  ;  249-250. 
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On  Aurangzeb's  death  in  1707  prince  Azam,  who  aimed  at 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  released  Shdhu,  the  son  of  Sambhdji,  and  on 
condition  of  stedfast  allegiance  promised  him  the  territories  which 
Aurangzeb  had  won  from  Bijapur.  The  release  of  Shahu  led  to  the 
establishment  oftwoMardtha  principalities  under  two  of  Shivdji's 
grandsons,  Satdra  under  Shdhu  and  Kolhdpnr  under  Sambhaji  In 
1709  Shdhn's  authority  was  much  strengthened  by  an  agreement  with 
Daud  Khdn  the  Moghal  viceroy  of  the  Decoan,  under  which  he  and 
such  Maratha  chiefs  as  acknowledged  Moghal  authority  were  allowed 
one-fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  Deccan,  the  right  of  collecting  and 
paying  their  share  being  reserved  by  the  viceroy.^  In  1713  this 
treaty  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Maratha  armies  again  spread  them- 
selves over  the  Moghal  territories  collecting  their  tribute.  In  1719 
through  the  influence  of  the  Sayeds  who  deposed  the  emperor 
Ferokshir  (1713-1719),  Shdhu  received  three  imperial  grants  for  the 
c^awiA  or  one-fourth  and  the  scwdesAmitMi  or  one-tenth  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  sixDecoan  provinces,  among  them Bijdpur  which, included 
Belgaum,  The  third  grant  was  for  the  svaraj  or  home  rule  of  sixteen 
districts  and  forts.  The  only  one  of  the  sixteen  districts  included 
in  the  Marathi  svardj  or  home  rule  which  affected  Belgaum  was 
Panhdla.  Among  the  Belgaum  forts  which  passed  to  Shdhu  was 
Bhimgad  in  Khdndpur  and  Phonda  the  centre  of  the  Phonda  Panch 
Mahals  one  of  which  was  Khanapur.*  Fat^hsing  Bhonsle,  Rdja  of 
Akalkot,  was  appointed  to  collect  the  chautk  and  sardeshmukhi  dues 
of  the  country  in  which  Belgaum  was  included.  But,  owing  to  the 
power  of  Kolhapnr  and  of  the  Sdvanur  Nawab,  for  some  years  the 
Sdtara  government  failed  to  enforce  their  rights  over  Belgaum.* 
In  1720  Chin  Kilich  Khan,  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  the  Governor  of  Mdlwa, 
helped  the  emperor  Muhammad  Shdh  (1719-1748)  to  get  rid  of 
the  Sayeds.  In  1723  he  retired  to  the  Ueccan  as  viceroy  and 
assumed  independence.  From  that  time  the  country  south  of  the 
Narbada  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  Moghal  empire.*  It  was 
probably  about  this  time  that  as  viceroy  of  the  Deccan  Nizdm- 
ul-Mulk  quelled  a  disturbance  in  the  Bijapur- Karndtak  in  which 
Belgaum  was  included,  and  appointed  a  new  suhheddr  to  that 
district.  He  is  also  said  to  have  taken  Athni  and  the  fort  of 
Belgaum.'  After  a  short  time  Athni  passed  from  the  Nizkm  to 
Kolhdpur,  ^ 

In  1726  Peshwa  Bdjirdo  (1720-1740),  with  a  large  army  under 
Fatehsing  Bhonsle,  crossed  the  Krishna  and  marched  as  far  south  as 
Seringapatam,  plundering  the  country  through  which  they  passed.* 
In  1730  after  several  repulses  the  Kolhdpur  chief  yielded  his  claims 
to  the  chiefship  of  the  Mardthds  to  Shdhu,  and  accepted  Kolhdpur 
as  a  distinct  and  independent  state.  Under  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
then  concluded,  with  a  few  exceptions  the  whole  territory  between 
the  Krishna  and  the  Varna  on  the  north  and  the  Tungbhadra  on  the 
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south  was  assigned'  to  Kolh^pur,  and  Miraj  Afehni  and  T^sgaon 
on  the  north  of  the  Krishna  to  Satdra.^  In  reward  for  the  help 
given  to  Kolh^puvj  Jayappa  the  desdi  of  Navalgund,  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  family  and  a  man  reputed  to  be  wise 
and  able,  received  among  others  the  Parasgad  villages  of  Hanohindl 
Saundatti  and  Sangrdshikop.  The  object  of  his  treaty  was  not 
so  much  to  give  over  to  the  KolhApur  branch  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country  ceded  by  the  treaty,  as  to  exclude  the  Kolhdpur  chief 
from  all  that  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Krishna  and  from  any  share  in 
the  management  of  the  rest  of  the  Mardtha  territories.  The  object 
with  which  this  treaty  was  concluded  seems  to  have  been  gained  as . 
the  Belgaum  district  seems  at  no  time  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Kolhapur  chiefs,  but,  except  thp  portions  held  by  the  SAvanur 
Nawab  and  other  petty  chiefs,  continued  to  be  managed  by  Sh^u 
and  the  Peshwa.^  The  Nizam  also  divided  the  revenue  with  ShShu 
and  the  Peshwa  in  such  parts  of  the  Bombay  Kamdtak  as  were  not 
in  the  Maratha  home  rule  or  had  not  wholly  been  granted  in  private 
estates.  About  the  same  time  (1730)  Nag  Sdvant,  the  second  son  of 
Phond  Sdvant  (1709-1737)  of  Savantvadi,  took  the  Hire  and  Chand- 
gad  districts  above  the  Sahyadris,  established  a  post  at  Chandgad 
about  twenty -two  miles  west  of  Belgaum,  and  built  the  fort  of  Gandh- 
arva^ad  about  four  miles  north-east  of  Chandgad.^  Thus  in  1730 
Shahu  shared  anthority  in  the  present  district  of  Belgaum  with  the 
desdi  of  Hukeri  who  was  still  independent  in  the  west  corner, 
with  the  Vadi  chief  in  the  south-west  hills,  and  with  the  Sdvanur 
Naw^b  into  whose  hands,  as  his  deputy,  Nizd.m-ul-Mulk  had  passed 
the  town  and  fort  of  Belgaum,  and  who  held  other  parts  of  Southern,, 
Eastern,  and  Central  Belgaum.  In  1734  Jayappa  the  desdi  of 
Navalgund  built  the  fort  of  Saundatti, 

In  1736  the  D^ccan  claims  of  Peshwa  Bdjir^v  (1720-1740)  were 
enhanced  by  the  hereditary  grant  of  the  sardeshpdndegiri  or  five  per 
cent  on  the  revenue  of  the  six  provinces.*  The  collection  of  the 
Mardthadues  in  the  country  between  the  Krishna  and  theTungbhadra 
was  yearly  farmed  to  bankers.  In  1746  Majid  Kh^n,  the  Nawdb  of 
Savanur,  who  had  long  before  thrown  off  dependenceon  the  Moghals, 
resisted  the  authority  of  the  Mardtha  farmer,  named  BApu  Naik 
Baramatikar.  In  consequence  of  this  a  Maratha  army  under  Peshwa 
Bdlaji's  (1740-1761)  cousin  Chimnaji  Bhau  marched  against  the 
Savanur  Nawab.  The  Naw4b  was  not  strong  enough  to  face  the 
Mardthas  and  had  to  agree  to  a  treaty  under  which  he  promised  to 
yield  thirty-six  of  his  districts,  among  them  Padshdpur,  Kittur, 
Parasgad,  Yadvdd,  Gokdk,  and  Torgal.  He  was  allowed  to  keep 
twenty-two  districts  together  with  the  forts  of  Belgaum  and  Torgal 
which  were  his  family  possessions.^  These  possessions  do  not  seem  to 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Marath^s.  On  Shdhn's  death  in 
1749  Peshwa  Bdldji's  scheme  for  usurping  the  sole  authority  offended 
his  cousin  Saddshivrdo  Bhdu.     Saddshiv  left  Poena  in  disgust  and 
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was  appointed  Peshwa  to  the  Kolhdpur  chief.  About  this  time 
KolhApur  seems  to  have  recovered  the  Chandgad  district  from  Nag 
Sdvant  who  had  held  it  since  1730,  and  obtained  the  cession  of  the 
forts  of  Pdrgad,  KaMnandigad,  and  Chandgad,  together  with  a  grant 
of  land  yielding  £500  (Rs.  5000)  a  year.i  Shortly  after  a  settlement 
was  effected  between  Peshwa  Balaji  and  Saddshivr£o  under  which 
Sadashivrao  left  Kolhdpur  and  returned  as  prime  minister  to  Poena. 
Towards  the  close  of  1753  Peshwa  Bdl^ji  made  a  land-quelling  or 
mulkgiri  expedition' into  the  Karndtak  to  recover  the  arrears  of  the 
Mardtha  tribute.  Beyond  Mardtha  limits  the  distinction  between 
revenue  collecting  and  war  disappeared.  Whenever  a  village 
resisted,  its  officers  were  seized  and  forced  to  pay  by  threats  and 
sometimes  by  torture.  The  garrisons  of  fortified  places  who  made  an 
unsuccessful  resistance  were  put  to  the  sword.^  In  February  1754, 
on  the  return  of  the  army  from  Maisur  the  Mardthds  took  Gokdk, 
which,  though  it  had  been  ceded  by  the  1746  treaty,  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Savanur  Nawdb.^.  After  taking  Gokak  the  Mardtha 
army  marched  west  against  a  kinsman  of  the  Vidi  chief  who  still  held 
the  district  of  Hire.  The  desdi  of  Hire  was  compelled  to  cede  the 
Peshwa  half  of  his  land ;  the  other  half  of  forty-seven  villages  was 
continued  to  him,  and  was  held  by  a  descendant  of  his  as  late  as 
1840.*  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Maratha  army  alarmed  IMchi 
Beg  the  Savanur  Nawdb's  governor  of  Belgaum,  and  he  wrote 
to  Goa  for  help.  But  the  Portuguese  dread  of  the  Maratha  power, 
which  had  lately  (1740)  driven  them  out  of  almost  all  their  possessions 
in  the  North  Konkan  was  so  strong  that  the  Governor  of  Goa  declined 
(15th  May  1754)  to  help.®  In  1755,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  Abdul  Hakim  Khan  the  Sdvanur  Nawab  to  give  up  a  Mardtha 
deserter  who  had  entered  his  service,  the  Mardtha  army  under 
Peshwa  BaMji,  helped  by  the  Nizam,  marched  against  Savanur,  and 
so  reduced  the  Nawab  that  in  1756  he  was  forced  to  come  to  terms. 
This  treaty  deprived  the  Nawdb  of  eleven  districts  which  are  now 
in  Dharwdr.  As  some  compensation  he  was  given  part  of  the  district 
of  Parasgad,  Probably  about  this  time  Belgaum  fort  passed  to  the 
. Peshwa.  The  Peshwa  seems  not  to  have  taken  the  lands  of  Belgaum 
under  direct  management,  but  to  have  left  them  for  the  most  part  to 
the  desads  who  were  held  responsible  for  the  revenue.®  In  1761,  to 
check  the  power  of  Kolhdpnr  and  as  a  safeguard  against  the  disorders 
which  followed  the  death  of  Sambhaji  of  Kolhapur,B^lajiPeshwagave 
the  fort  of  Miraj  and  a  military  land  grant  or  saranjdm  to  Govind 
Haripant  Patvardhan,  one  of  his  most  active  supporters.  In  1763 
Balaji  Peshwa  reduced  the  Hukeri  desdi  who  since  Shivdji's  time 
had  been  independent,  and,  with  other  parts  of  the  Karnatak,  handed 
his  district  to  the  Kolhdpur  chief  on  condition  of  receiving  a  yearly 
present  or  nazar  of  £50,000  (Rs.  5,00,000).^  In  1764  Govind  Hari- 
pant Patvardhan  of  Miraj  received  as  a  military  grant  or  saranjd/ni 
to  himself  and  his  two  nephews,  Parshurdm  Rdmohandra  of  Tdsgaon 
and  Nilkanthrdi  Trimbak  of  Kurundvad,  lands  yielding  a  yearly 
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rental  of  £250,000  (Rs. 25,00,000) .  Among  the  lands  thus  assigned, 
within  Belgaum  limits,  were  the  villages  in  the  Ainapur  and  Mdnjre 
karyats  or  divisions  ;  eight  detached,  villages  or  phutgdms  of  Hukeri, 
and  the  two  promts  or  districts  of  Yfidvad  and  ShdMpur  near  Belgaam. 
The  yearly  tribute  of  £14,000  (Rs.  1,40,000)  paid  by  the  Kitturdesai 
also  went  to  the  support  of  the  Patvardhan  contingent.  In  1769 
Peshwa  M^dhavrao  (1761-1772),  enraged  by  the  continual  inroads 
of  Kolhapur  marauders,  deprived  Kolhapur  of  Hukeri,  and,  in  1 770, 
appointed  a  mamlatddr  of  his  own,  named  Rdmchandra  Mahddev 
Pardnjape,  who,  at  the  same  time,  held  the  fort  of  Manoli  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Chikodi  in  pledge  for  money  advanced  to  Kolhapur. 
Late  in  the  year  the  Kolhapur  districts  of  Manoli  and  Chikodi  were 
seized  and  given  to  the  Patvardhans.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  long 
and  bitter  enmity  between  Kolhdpur  and  the  Patvardhans,  marked  by 
a  series  of  attacks  and  reprisals  which  continued  as  late  as  the*  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.-' 

Before  these  quarrels  disturbed  the  peace  of  Belgaum  a  new 
power  had  risen  in  the  south  under  Haidar  Ali.  This  adventurer, 
about  1 762,  had  deposed  the  Hindu  king  of  Maisur  and  usurped 
authority.  Taking  advantage  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
Mardthas.  at  the  battle  of  Panipat  in  1761  (7th  January)  and 
their  wars  with  the  Nizam,  Haidar  Ali  defeated  the  Sdvanur 
Nawdb  Abdul  Hakim  Khd.n,  and  in  1 764  succeeded  in  stretching  the 
northern  limits  of  his  kingdom  across  the  Malprabha  and  Ghat- 
prabha  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Krishna.^  In  Belgaum  his  posts 
seem  not  to  have  passed  the  Malprabha  as  he  held  neither  Gokd.k 
nor  Belgaum.'  These  aggressions  of  Haidar's  stirred  the  Mardthas 
to  action  and  in  the  same  year  (1764)  two  armies,  one  under  Gopdlrdo 
Patvardhan  of  Miraj  and  the  second  under  Peshwa  Madhavrdo 
(1761-1772)  were  sent  to  clear, the  Bombay  Karndtak  of  Haidar's 
troops.  The  first  army  under  Gopa,lrao  Patvardhan  was  routed  by 
Haidar's  general  Fazl-ul-la  Khan ;  the  -second,  under  Peshwa 
Madhavrao,  succeeded  in  driving  Haidar's  troops  out  of  the  Bombay 
Karnatak,  and  in  compelling  (1 765)  Haidar  to  give  up  all  claims  on 
the  Sdvanur  Nawab  and  his  country.*  In  1772  Peshwa  Mddhavr^o 
died  of  consumption,  which  he  believed  was  due  to  the  curses  heaped 
on  him  by  the  Kolhapur  Rdni  Jiji  Bai,  because  in  1770  he  had  seized 
her  two  districts  of  Manoli  and  Chikodi.  Shortly  before  Mddhavrao's 
death  these  two  districts  were  restored  to  Kolhd,pur,^  bub  the  quarrels 
between  Kolhapur  and  the  Patvardhans  did  not  cease.  The  death 
of  Peshwa  Madhavrao  in  1772,  the  murder  of  the  young  Peshwa 
Nardyanrao  in  1773,  the  usurpation  of  authority  by  B^ghoba  or 
Raghundthrdo  in  1773,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Poena  ministers  to 
Edghunathdro's  claims  to  the  headship  of  the  Maratha  state,  were  events 
of  which  the  enemies  of  the  Poona  government,  KolhSpur,  Maisur, 
and  Haidarabad  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  The  Kolhapur 
minister  Yashvantrdo  Siiidia,  emboldened  by  an  alliance  with  Haidar 
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Ali^made  frequent  raids  on  the  Patvardhanten-itories  ;  in  September 
1 773  Haidar  AH  sent  his  son  Tipu  with  a  strong  detachment  to 
recover  the  districts  taken  from  him  in  1765  ;  and  in  1774  Nizam 
Ali  and  his  brother  Salabatjang  of  Adoni  entered  the  Maratha 
districts  and  levied  contributiops  as  far  as  Athni  and  Miraj  .^  In 
1773  Konherrao  Trimbak  Patyardhan  of  Kurundvd,d  marched  into 
Kolhapur,  destroyed  many  villages,  and  defeated  the  minister 
Yashvantrao  at  Bhoj  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Chikodi.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  he  again  invaded  the  kingdom  with  greater 
success.^  Vdmanrao  Patvardhan  acted  against  Saldbatjang  and 
compelled  him  to  retire.  Against  Haider  All's  son  Tipu  Peshwa 
B,aghundthr^o  marched  in  person.  But  before  hostilities  against 
Tipu  were  begun,  the  opposition  of  the  Poena  ministers  to  Eaghundth 
burst  forth.  This,  and  his  want  of  money  led  Raghunath  to  conclude 
a  treaty  by  which  Haidar  Ali  acknowledged  Raghunath  as  the  sole 
head  of  the  Maratha  state  and  agreed  to  pay  him  and  him  only  a 
yearly  tribute  of  £60,000  (Rs.  6,00,000) .» 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Surat  with  the 
Bombay  Government,  on  the  6  th  of  March  1775,  Raghunath 
proposed  to  Haidar  that  Haidar  should  take  the  whole  of  the 
Maratha  territory  up  to  the"  right  bank  of  the  Krishna  holding 
himself  ready  to  help  Raghunath  with  troops  and  money.*  Under 
this  agreement,  in  April  1776,  Haidar  marched  northwards, 
and,  before  the  rains,  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  territory 
of  the  Sd,vanur  Nawab.  The  Poena  ministers  sent  a  small  force 
under  Konherrao  Trimbak  Patvardhan  to  drive  Haidar' s  garrisons 
from  Sdvannr.  This  expedition  failed.  In  a  battle  near  Dharwdr 
Konherrdo  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Pandurang  Pant  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Haidar's  general  Muhammad  Ali.  In  1777  Parshurdm 
Bhau  of  T^sgaon,  now  the  leader  of  the  Patvardhans,  assembled  a 
large  army  at  Miraj,  an(^,  with  the  Nizdm's  troops,  took  the  field 
against  Haidar.  He  crossed  the  Krishna,  but,  as  Ibrahini  Beg  the 
Nizam's  general  was  bribed  by  Haidar,  Parshurdm  was  forced  to 
recross  the  Krishna  without  risking  an  action.^  By  the  end  of  1778 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  Malprabha  in  Belgaum  and  south  of 
the  Krishna  in  Bijapur  passed  into  the  hands  of  Haidar  Ali.  He 
found  the  country  chiefly  held  by  hereditary  desdds,  and  for  the 
present  he  agreed  to  receive  their  accustomed  tribute  or  peshhash, 
on  the  condition  of  prompt  payment  as  a  free  gift  of  a  farther  sum 
equal  to  their  former  payment.®  The  chief  Belgaum  desdis  whom 
Haidar  treated  in  this  way  were  the  desdis  oi  Navalgund  and  Nargund, 
now  in  Dharwdr,  and  of  Kittur.  The  Navalgi^nd  desdi  had  to  pay 
a  present  or  nazardna  of  £42,-500  (Huns  1,00,000).  When  the 
country  was  subject  to  them  the  MarAthAs  had  a-ssumed  the  manage- 
ment of  all  government  or  khdlsat  villages  in  the  desdis'  estates  and 
continued  to  the  desdis  only  the  private  or  indm  villages  and  their 
hereditary  claims  or  hakvartans  in  government  villages.  Haidar 
restored  the  charge  of  all  the  villages  to  the  desdis!' 
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1776  - 1790,         helped  the  KolMpur  minister  Yashvantrdo,  a  supporter  of  Raghanath 
with  money,  and  enabled  the  minister  to  drive  off  Rdmchandra  Hari 
a  Poona  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  retake  Manoli  and  Chikodi 
which  had  been  given  to  Kolhapur  by  Mddhavrdo  Peshwa  (1761- 
1772)   immediately  before  his   death.     On   Ramchandra's    defeat 
MahAdaji  Sindia  was  sent  against  Kolhipur  with  a  large  army.     As 
Haidar's  promised  force  did  not  appear  in  time  the  Kolhdpur  minister 
was  forced  to  come  to  terms.    He  agreed  to  pay  £150,000  (Rs.  15  laMis) 
for  which  Ohikodi  and  Manoli  were  given  as  security,  and  to  abstain 
from  plundering  the  neighbouring  districts  and  from  harbouring 
rebels  against  the  Peshwa.^      After  Mahaddji- Sindia  left  in  1777 
Parshurdm  Bh^u  of  Tasgaon  again  began  attacking  Kolhd,pur  and 
laid  siege    to    Akkivat    about   fifteen    miles  north   of    Ohikodi. 
Akkivat  was  gallantly  defended  by  two  brothers,  but  the  death  of 
both  inanassault  and  want  of  provisions  forced  the  garrison  to  surren- 
der.^ About  the  same  time  Khem  Savant  II.  (1755-1803)  of  Savant- 
vadi  fomented  a  disturbance  in  Kolhapur  with  the  result  that  the 
Kolhd,pur  minister  attached  as  much  of  the  country  as  was  held  by 
Hire  desdi,  a  kinsman  of  the  SavantvMi  chief,  and  took  his  fort  of 
Gandharvagad.     In  1778  the  Kittur  desdi  Irappa,  backed  by  Haidar 
Ali  overran  and  occupied   Gok^k,     In   1779   to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  Abdul  Hakim   Khan,  the    Sdvanur  Nawdb,  Haidar 
married  his  daughter  to  the  Naw^b's  son  and  his  second  son  to  the 
Nawab's  daughter.      Not  only  were  those  of  his  own  territories 
which  were  conquered  during  the  late  war  (1776-1778)  restored  to 
the   Nawdb,  on  payment  of  a  tribute,   but    Parasgad  including 
Sampgaon  and  Bidi,  Gokdk  Padshdpur  and  Tddvdd  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  the  Marath^s  in  1756,  were  also  given 
back  to  him.    The  Nawab's  authority  over  these  distriotswas  nominal. 
Parasgad  with  Sampgaon  and  Bidi,  which  since  1756  had  belonged 
to  the  Kittur  desm,  another  vassal  of  Haidar,  were  continued  to  the 
desdi  after  a  nominal  transfer  to  the  Naw^b.     The  Kittur  desdi  also 
kept  Gokdk  which  he  had  occupied  in  1778.     Padshapur,  T^dvdd 
and  Belgaum  Jiever  belonged  to  Haidar.     They  were  held  by  the 
MarAthds  throughout  the  whole  of  this  time.^  In  1 779  Parshuram 
Bhdu  succeeded  not  only  in  reconquering  Gokdk  for  the  Peshwa 
but  in  taking  the  Kittur  desdi    prisoner.     Gokdk  continued    to 
belong  to   the  Peshwa  till    1783,  when  it  was  given  in  military 
grant  or  saraiydm  to  the  Patvardhans  at  a  yearly  revenue  calculated 
at  £9811  (Rs.  98,110).* 

In  1779  the  escape  of  Raghundth  from  the  banks  of  the  Narbada 
and  his  reception  by  General  Goddard  at  Surat  induced  the  Poona 
ministers  to  form  an  alliance  with  Haidar  and  the  Nizdm.  Both  of 
these  powers  thought  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  English  and  the 
object  of  the  alliance  was  to  drive  the  English  out  of  India.  To  induce 
him  to  join  this  alliance,  the  Poona  ministers  agreed  to  acknowledge 

'  Grant  Dufif'a  MarAthAs,  400  ;  West's  Kolhdpur,  8.  =  Stokes'  Belgaum,  58, 

^  Stokes'  Belgaum,  56  ;  WUks'  Mysore,  11.  207  ;  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  CXIII.  210. 
■*  Stokes'  Belgaum,  56-57. 
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Haidar's  I'ight  to  tke  Mardtha  territory  south  of  the  Krishna  on 
payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  of  £110^000  (Rs.  11  Idkhs).^  Kolhdpur 
was  also  induced  to  join  by  the  cession  of  Manoli  and  Chikodi.  This 
cession  was  only  in  name,  as  for  twelve  years,  they  remained  undis- 
turbed in  the  hands  of  Parshuram  Bhau,  to  liquidate  a  contribution 
of  £150,000  (Rs.  15  IdkhsY  imiposed  on  Kolh^pur  to  meet  the  expense 
of  the  late  wars.  In  1781  Haidar's  demands  on  the  local  estate- 
holders  or  desdis  with  whom  he  had  negotiated  in  1778  rose  so  high 
that  Lingappa  the  chief  of  Navalgund,  after  great  disturbances, 
sought  shelter  in  the  Peshwa's  territory.  On  the  1 7th  of  May 
1782  the  treaty  of  Sdlbii  brought  to  a  close  the  war  between  the 
English  and  the  MarathAs.  While  the  treaty  of  Sdlbdi  was  being 
negotiated,  Nana  Phadnavis  (1774-1800)  the  minister  at  Poona 
persuaded  Haidar  to  restore  the  territory  south  of  the  Krishna, 
threatening,  if  his  demand  was  not  complied  with,  to  join  the 
English  against  Haidar.  The  rivalry  between  NAna  Phadnavis 
and  Mahadaji  Sindia  enabled  Haidar  to  evade  the  Mardtha 
demand.  Haidar  died  in  the  latter  part  of  1782  (20fch  December) 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tipu  (1782-1799).  In  1782  Nana 
Phadnavis  called  on  Tipu  for  arrears  of  tribute  which  he  acknowledged 
to  be  due  but  evaded  paying.  Ndna  then  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Niz^m  to  recover  from  Tipu  the  districts  which  both  had 
lost  through  Haidar's  encroachments.  A  hitch  in  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  enabled  Tipu  to  strengthen  his  frontier  by  taking  into 
his  own  hands  the  fortresses,*  hitherto,  under  Haidar's  arrange- 
ment with  Raghundth  in  1774,  held  by  their  Mardtha  possessors.*  In 
1 785  Tipu  seized  Nargund  about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Dharwar, 
Bamdurg,  and  Kittur,  placing  in  Kittur  a  strong  Maisur  detachment. 
Tipu  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  occupation  of  these  forts  ;  he 
forcibly  circumcised  many  Hindus  south  of  the  Krishna  and  2000 
BrAhman  disciples  of  Shankracharya  destroyed  themselves  to  avoid 
the  rite.^  These  outrages  roused  the  energy  of  Nana  Phadnavis 
who  in  1786  formed  an  offensive  alliance  with  the  Nizam  against 
Tipu.  Their  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  recovery  of  the 
Mardtha  districts  between  the  Krishna  and  the  Tungbhadra.  While 
the  main  army  of  the  confederates  advanced  towards  Badami  in 
Bij^pur  and  then  on  Dharwdr,  Tukoji  Holkar  and  Ganesh  Pant 
Beheri  were  detached  with  25,000  horse  to  attack  a  body  of  Tipu's 
troops  under  Burhdn-ud-din  near  Kittur  and  to  drive  his  garrisons 
from  that  district.  Holkar's  detachment  succeeded  in  driving  out 
Tipu's  troops  from  every  part  of  Kittur  except  the  fort  which  was 
invested  for  more  than  a  month,  but  with  no  result.®  Though  the 
balance  of  advantage  in  the  war  leaned  to  Tipu's  side,  fears  of  an 
English  invasion  led  him  in  April  1787  to  give  Kittur  and 
other  places  to  the  Marathd,s.  In  the  three  years  ending 
1787,  during  which  Kittur  was  under  Tipu,  his  lieutenant  Badr-ul- 
Zamin  Khan  took  the  management  of  the  desdi's  estate  or  jdgir 
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lands  into  his  own  hands,  stripped  him  of  all  power,  and  set  apart 
a  sum  for  his  support.^  While  the  war  between  the  MarAth^s 
and  Tipu  kept  the  south  in  disorder  the  west  was  also  disturbed. 
The  chief  of  Nesari  in  Kolhdpur  joined  the  chief  of  Anur  in  a 
rebellion  against  his  master  the  Kolhapur  chief,  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  fort  of  Vallabhgad  about  fifteen  miles  south-west 
of  Chikodi,  Gandharvagad  about  seventeen  railes  north-west  of 
Belgaum,  and  Bhimgad  about  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Bel- 
gaum.  In  1787  the  Kolhdpur  army  crushed  the  power  of  the  rebels 
and  took  the  three  forts.^  About  the  same  time  (1786)  Parshuram 
Bh^a  took  from  the  Torgal  chief  the  fort  of  Manoli,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  south-east  of  Gokak,  and  added  it  to  his  possessions. 

Tipu  never  intended  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  1787'.  As  soon 
as  the  Maratha  army  had  recrossed  the  Krishna  Kittur  fort 
was  again  seized  by  the  Maisur  troops.  On  this  occasion 
the  desdi  Mallasarjya  was  taken  prisonerj  but  he  soon  escaped 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Maratha  camp.^  It  was  not  till  Tipu's 
attacks  on  Travankor  had  broken  the  ties  that  bound  the 
English  to  his  alliance  and  set  them  free  to  join  a  confederacy 
against  him,  that  the  Poona  government  decided  to  punish  Tipu'a 
bad  faith.  In  1790  (1st  June)  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  English  the  MarAthd,s  and  the  Nizim,  whose  object  was  to 
attack  Maisur.  Parshurdm  Bhdu  Patvardhan,  who  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Mardtha  army,  repaired  to  T^sgaon 
to  make  preparations.  The  English  had  promised  to  help 
Parshurdm  with  two  battalions  and  a  suitable  force  of  artillery.  The 
English  troops,  consisting  of  the  8th  and  11th  battalions  of  native 
infantry,  one  company  of  European  artillery,  and  two  companies  of 
gun  lascars,  with  six  field  pieces,  sailed  from  Bombay  under  Captain 
Little,  disembarked  at  Sangameshvar  in  Ratndgiri  on  the  29th  of 
May,  ascended  the  Amba  pass  by  the  lOfh  of  June,  and  joined 
the  Mard,tha  army  at  Tasgaon  in  the  latter- part  of  June.  July  was 
spent  in  preparation.  Besides  by  the  English  Parshurdm  Bhdu 
was  aided  by  a  partisan  ofiicer  named  Dhondhu  Pant  Gokhale, 
in  command  of  1000  horse.  The  confederate  army  crossed  the 
Belgaum  limits  on  the  19th  of  August  and  the  English  officers 
caught  their  first  sight  of  the  Krishna  from  the  rising  ground  above 
Kagvdd  about  twenty-three  miles  west  of  Athni.  Thence  they 
marched  to  the  Krishna  and  encamped  at  Yedur,  a  favourite  halting 
place  with  a  magnificent  grove  of  mangoes  and  tamarinds,  about 
ten  miles  south  of  Kagvad.  The  Krishna  was  crossed  in  basket 
boats  and  the  detachments  were  employed  from  the  10th  to  the 
16th  of  August  in  getting  over  the  guns  and  baggage.  The  army 
remained  camped  at  KaMli  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Krishna  till 
the  19th  when  they  left  the  river,  and,  passing  some  miles  west  of 
Edybdg,  ih  three  marches  reached  the  Ghatprabha  opposite  Gokdk.* 
At  Gokdk  a  company  of  English  officers  went  to  see  the  falls  whose 
thundering  roar  had  been  in  their  ears  all  the  night.     The  town 


»  Stokes"  Belgaum,  58.  "  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VIII.  504. 
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of  Gokak  was  remarkably   neat  and  clean,  then^  as  now,  owing 
its  prosperity  to  its  weavers.     The  fort  contained  no  artillery.     On 
the  31st  of  August  the  British  battalions  started  from  Gok^k  and 
marched  about  twenty-five  miles  south-east  to  Manoli,  camping  for 
the  night  at  Siddpur.     On  the  4th  of  September  they' crossed  the 
Malprabha  and  entered  Tipu's  territory.     They  next  marched  to 
Saundatti  going  by  way  of  Ugargol  round  Parasgad  hill.     From 
Saundatti  they  reached  Gurl  Hosur  where  they  remained  one  day 
and  then  went  on  to  Kallur  within  Dhd,rwAr  limits.^      The  Mard,thas 
succeeded  in  driving  out  Tipu's  garrisons  from  fortified  villages 
and  rapidly  occupied  the  country.     The  people  helped   to  expel 
Tipu's  militia,  or  sibandis,  and  the  militia,  who  were  easily  reconciled 
to    a    change   of   masters,    enlisted    with    Parshurdm   Bhdu,    and 
aided  him  in  collecting   the    outstanding  revenue.^      During  this 
time  the  army  was  busy  with  the  siege  of   Dhdrwar   which  was 
gallantly  defended  by  Tipu's  general  Badr-ul-Zamdn.     When  the 
siege    of    Dharwar    had    lasted    from    September    to    December 
with  varying  success   and  little    progress,  an  additional  English 
force    was    called    in.      A   detachment   under  Colonel  Frederick, 
composed  of  the  2nd  Bombay  regiment  and  the  ninth  battalion 
of  native  infantry  sailed  from  Bombay  on  the   1 9th  of  November 
(1790),  entered  the  Jaygad  creek,  reached  the  foot  of  the  Amba 
pass  by  the  14th  of  December,  and,  after  passing  through  S^tdra 
and    Kolhdpur,    appeared  on    the   26th  before    Ohikodi,  a   large 
and   respectable  town    with    an    extensive   market  and    a   good 
manufactory  of  cloth  chiefly  for  local  use.      The   neighbourhood 
was  famed  for  grapes  of  extraordinary  size  and  flavour.^    On  the 
27th  of  December  the  detachment  marched  about  fifteen  miles  south 
to  Hukeri,  a  poor  town  belonging  to  Parshurd,m  Bhau^  but  with  clear 
traces  of  former  greatness.     From  Hukeri  they  marched  ten  mUes 
south  to  Pdidshdpur,  a  pretty  little  village  commanded  by  a  decent 
fortification  on  a  hill.      From  the  number  of  water-courses  the 
journey  took  eight  hours.     On  the  28th  of  December  they  crossed 
the  Markandeya.     On  the  29th  after  leaving  Pddshdpur  they  passed 
through  a  thick  forest  called  Manoli-Bari  or  the  Manoli  pass,  ten 
miles  of  which  was  rugged  and'  stony.     The  forest  ran  south  for 
fifteen  mUes  and  lost  itself  in  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Murgod.     In 
some  parts  where  the  rivers  took  too  great  a  sweep  the  forest  was 
considered  the  boundary  between  the  Mardthas  and  Maisur.*    The 
detachment  halted  at  Nesargi  or  Nesauri,  a  small  village  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Padshdpur.     On  the  30th  of  December  they  marched 
six  miles  to  Imsal,  a  miserable  village  where  sums  of  money  were 
collected  and  distributed  among  the  poor.     On  the  31st  they  marched 
eighteen  miles  south  to    Dodvdd  a  pretty  large  place  with  a  good- 
looking  fortification  lately  repaired.     After  leaving  Dodvad,  Colonel 
Frederick  joined  the  army  at  Dh^rw^r.     After  the  fall  of  Dhdrwar, 
on  the  4th  of  April,  the  army  moved  south  of  the  Tungbhadra  as 
far  as  .  Seringapatam.     Parshurdm  Bh4u  accompanied  the  English 
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army  to  Seringapatam,  leaving  the  conquered  country  in  the  hands 
of  Dhondu  Pant  Gokhale,  who  was  authorized  to  collect  money 
from  the  Kittur  desdi  for  Parshuram  Bhau.  In  February  1792 
the  third  Maisur  war  (1790-1792)  was  brought  to  a  close.  The 
victorious  army  moved  northwards  and  again  passed  through 
Belgaum.  On  the  7th  of  May  1792  the  army  marched  from 
Betigeri  in  Dhdrwdr  to  Dodvad,'  and  from  .  Dodvdd  to  Murgod 
by  a  very  good  road.  In  point  of  soil  the  country  round  Murgod 
was  as  rich  as  the  best  garden  mould.  A  little  north  of  Murgod 
were  some  gardens  with  a  well  of  excellent  water.  On  the  9th 
of  June  they  entered  the  Manoli  forest,  the  rugged  and  stony 
ground  wearying  their  cattle.  They  halted  at  Jamnahal  a  very 
poor  village.  For  two  miles  north  of  Jamnahal  the  road  was 
rugged  and  confined  by  trees.  A  march  of  fourteen  miles 
brought  them  to  Gokak  where  there  was  an  extensive 
manufacture  and  sale  of  silk  and  cotton.  On  the  12th  they 
crossed  the  Ghatprabha,  and^  after  a  march  of  three  miles  reached 
the  village  of  Arbh^vi  near  which  was  a  beautiful  mangb  grove 
enclosing  a  handsome  building  and  a  well  ornamented  with 
sculptures  in  the  Kanarese  style.  After  continuing  their  march 
for  eight  miles  through  a  fairly  good  country  they  halted  at 
Bhendvdd  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Chikodi.  A  nine 
miles'  march  through  a  stony  barren  tract  brought  them  to 
Rdybag,  a  small  village  with  no  good  houses,  poorly  inhabited, 
and  with  nothing  to  tempt  settlers  except  some  gardens  to 
the  north  of  the  town.  From  Raybdg  they  marched  north  and 
crossed  the  Halhalla,  or  according  to  the  Musalmans  the  Dudhnala 
or  Milk  Stream,  with  the  two  villages  of  Birdi  and  Chinchani  on  the 
two  banks.  They  found  Chinchani  a  neat  and  populous  village. 
From  Chinchani  they  marched  north  and  halted  at  Kudchi  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Krishna.  Kudchi  had  been  a  Musalman  town  of  some 
note,  but  Brahman  intrigues  fomented  by  Parshurdm  Bhau  had  so 
distressed  it  that  most  of  the  Musalmans  had  left.  From  Kudchi 
they  crossed  the  Krishna  to  Ain^pur.  They  found  the  Krishna  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Mardtha  and  Kanarese  languages,  and  they 
also  marked  a  difference  in  the  style  of  houses  on  the  two  banks  of 
the  river.  South  of  the  Krishna  the  houses  were  flat-roofed  and 
covered  with  mud  or  clay ;  north  of  the  Krishna  the  roofs  were 
pitched  and  thatched.  Ainapur  was  a  pretty  large  village  with 
several  neat  buildings,  both  in  the  Hindu  and  Musalmdn  styles. 
They  passed  the  villages  of  Katral,  Tangri,  and  Shin^l,  and 
halted  at  Athni  in  a  rich  country  reached  by  a  very  good 
road.  The  town  belonged  to  Rastia  who  had  spent  much  money 
in  improving  it.  He  had  mftde  several  buildings,  and,  in  1785, 
planted  an  avenue  of  mango  trees  for  about  ten  miles  to  the  Krishna. 
The  town  was  large,  well-peopled,  and  thriving,  trading  with  Surat 
in  the  north,  Bombay  in  the  west,  and  Rdichor  in  the  east.  The 
manufactures  were  silk  and  cotton  cloth.  From  Athni  they 
marched  about  seven  miles  east  to  Burchi  a  small  village.  Five 
miles  farther  east  brought  them  to  Aigali  a  good-looking  village. 
From  Aigali  a  fair  road  across  an  open  country,  apparently 
well    peopled     and    capable    of    tillage,    led    them    to     Talsang 
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a  respectable   town.     From    Talsang  they  passed   into    Bijapur.i 

Asj  under  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam,  concluded  in  February  1792, 
the  Maratha  frontier  was  extended  to  the  Tungbhadra^  Parasgad 
and  the  Kittur  desdi's  lands,  which  had  been  subject  to  Tipu, 
again  became  part  of  the  Maratha  country.  These  districts  were 
assigned  to  Parshurara  Bhau,  who,  in  the  late  war  had  been  forced 
to  raise  troops  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  for  which  the 
Patvardhan's  military  grant  or  saranjdm  had  been  assigned.  He 
placed  a  mamlatdar  in  Kittur  and  made  it  subordinate  to  Dhdrwdr, 
the  desdi  receiving  only  an  allowance  for  his  support.  On  his 
return  from  Seringapatam,  Parshuram  Bhau  found  that  by 
intrigues  and  by  raising  troops  with  the  money  obtained  from 
the  Kittur  desdi,  Dhondu  Pant  Gokhle  had  grown  so  strong  that 
he  was  forced  to  temporise  with  him.  In  1 793,  just  after  his  return, 
Parshuram  turned  his  arms  against  Kolhapur  and  completely 
humbled  the  Kolhapur  chief.  About  this  time  the  district  or 
sarkdr  of  Azamnagar  or  Belgaum,  forming  a  part  of  the  province 
or  subha  of  BijApur,  contained  fifteen  subdivisions  yielding  a  yearly 
revenue  of  £135,451  (Rs.  13,54.,510).2  The  intrigues  which  followed 
the  suicide  of  Mddhavrdo  Peshwa  in  1795  and  the  accession 
of  the  last  Peshwa  Bajirdo  (179.5-1817)  took  Parashuram 
Bhau  to  Poena  where  he  quarrelled  with  Nana  Phadnavis. 
Parshuram  Bhau  remained  at  Poona  till  1798.  During  his  absence 
Nina  incited  the  Kolhapur  chief  to  attack  Parshuram  Bhdu's 
districts.  After  the  rains  of  1 796  the  Kolhdpur  chief  plundered 
some  villages  belonging  to  Parshurdm  Bhau  and  took  the  fort  of 
Vallabhgad  above  Sankeshvar.  He  laid  siege  to  Tdsgaon,  took 
and  sacked  it,  burning  Parshuram  Bhau's  palace  to  the  ground. 
He  aJso  took  possession  of  Ohikodi  and  of  Manoli  after  a  siege  of 
one  month.  The  forts  of  Saundalgi  about  ten  miles  north-west, 
and  of  Birdi  about  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Chikodi,  were  also 
captured  by  the  Kolhapur  troops  with  some  loss  owing  to  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  garrison  who  mined  the  chief  towers 
and  blew  them  into  the  air  as  the  assailants  entered.  Towards 
the  close  of  1797  the  Kolhdpur  army  again  entered  Belgaum. 
Gokak  was  forced  to  pay  a  tribute  of  £12,000  (Rs.  1,20,000), 
the  Kittur  desdi  was  mulcted  in  a  large  sum  as  tribute,  and  officers 
were  left  to  manage  the  country  and  collect  the  revenue  on  behalf 
of  Kolhdpur.^  Dhondhu  Pant  Gokhale,  who  through  Bajirdo'a 
friendship  had  been  appointed  the  Peshwa' s  governor  or  sar- 
guhheddr  in  the  Bombay  Karndtak,  was  the  only  officer  of  the 
Peshwa  who  opposed  the  Kolhapur  troops.  In  1798,  he  defeated 
unaided    the    Kolhapur    army    near   Dharwai",     but    instead    of 
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'  The  details  are  :  Haveli  yielding  Es.  2,78,350,  Ajere  Rs.  56,250,  Kdpsi  Rs. 
30,000,  Malipor  Rs.  78,990,  Uokik  Rs.  11,250,  ShAMpur  Rs,  46,867,  Mansari 
Bb.  15,000,  Tole  Es.  37,500,  MerkikhtoApur  Es.  37,500,  Mujali  Es,  50,193,  Kanti 
Efl.  53,893,  ShoUpur  Es.  61,125,  Sedelgaum  Rs.  12,872,  Tabevali  Rs.  3,18,750, 
and  Talari  Rs.  1,75,975.  Waring's  Max&this,  245.  The  Athni  sub-division  with  a 
Wrly  revenue  of  Rs.  69,466  formed  part  of  the  district  or  sirJeUr  of  BijApur  Darubzefi. 
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making  a>  proper  use  of  his  victory  he  robbed  the  down-trodden  chief 
of  Navalgund  of  his  two  districts  of  Navalgund  and  Gadag  in 
Dhdrwd,r.  The  chief,  the  ancestor  of  the  desdi  of  Sirsangi  in 
Belgaum,  since  1756,  had  been  deprived  of  his  large  estates  by 
the  Peshwa,  who  gave  him  some  villages  for  his  private  support. 
In  1790  Parshurdm  Bhdu  promised  to  help  him  to  recover  his 
estates.  The  Peshwa's  government,  while  refusing  to  release  the 
lands  of  the  estateholders  until  the  expenses  of  the  third  Maisur 
war  (1790-1792)  had  been  reimbursed,  granted  ten  more  villages 
for  the  Navalgund  chief's  support,  which  are  those  still  remaining 
with  the  family,  except  Beld,ri  which  was  gfiven  in  exchange  for 
Gurl  Hosur.  The  chief  was  not  satisfied  with  this  small  concession. 
He  intended  to  go  to  Poona  to  negotiate  the  release  of  his  whole 
estate,  butthe  confusion  whichfollowedthedeath  of  Madhavrao  Peshwa 
(1774-1795)  made  him  put  off  his  visit.  In  1798,  while  brooding 
over  his  misfortunes,  he  was  deprived  of  Navalgund  and  Gadag 
by  Dhondhu  Pant  Gokhale.  The  beaten  Kolhapur  army  was  rein- 
forced and  defeated  Gokhale,  and,  with  the  object  of  binding  the 
desdi  to  his  interest,  the  Kolhdpur  chief  restored  him  the  whole  of 
his  former  estate.^  In  1799  Ndna  Phadnavis  was  reconciled  to 
Parshuram  Bhdu.  Before  beginning  operations  against  Tipu  in  the 
fourth  Maisur  war  (13threbruary-4thMay  1799),  Parshuram  received 
orders  from  PoonatowatchtheKolhdpur  chief,  who  was  always  friendly 
to  Tipu,  and  to  prevent  him  laying  the  country  waste.  Parshuram 
Bhdu  marched  south  and  retook  all  the  forts  between  the  Ghatprabha 
and  the  Malprabha.  In  September  he  passed  from  Gokd,k  and  halted 
in  great  force  at  Chikodi.  The  Kolhapur  army  of  16,000  men,  led 
by  the  chief  in  person,  was  camped  on  the  low  hills  near  Patan- 
kodi,  a  small  village  three  miles  east  of  Nipdni.  In  the  battle 
which  followed  Parshuram  Bhau  was  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  carried  into  the  presence  of  the  Kolhdpur  chief,  and, 
though  this  is  denied  by  all  belonging  to  Kolhd,pur,  was  cut  to 
pieces.^  After  the  death  of  Parshurdm  Bhdu  his  son  Rdmchandra, 
commonly  called  Appa  Sd.heb,  fled  to  Poona  for  aid.  His  prayer 
was  granted  as  both  the  Peshwa  and  Sindia  were  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  repress  Kolhdpur.  A  large,  body  of  Poona  troops,  with 
five  battalions  under  Major  Brownrigg  from  Sindia's  disciplined 
levy,  marched  against  Kolhapur,^  while  Dhondhu  Pant  Gokhale, 
the  Peshwa's  sar-sulheddr  or  governor  of  the  Bombay  Kam^tak, 
was  also  directed  to  march  to  Kolhapur.  The  Peshwa's  army 
appeared  before  Kolhapur  in  November  1799  and  the  siege  lasted 
till  March  1800.  The  siege  would  have  been  disastrous  to  Kolhapur, , ' 
but  for  the  death  of  Ndna  Phadnavis  on  the  13th  of  March  1800,- 
By  Ndna's  death  power  passed  to  the  party  at  Poona,  who  were  hostile 
not  to  Kolhdpur  but  to  the  Patvardhans.  The  Peshwa  B^jirAo 
was  the  Patvardhans'  bitterest  enemy,  and  Sindia  had  long  wished 


» Stokes'  Belgaum,  62-63. 

'In  1790  Captain  Moor  described  ParshurSm  Bhdu  as  a  man  about  fifty  or  fifty- 
five  years  of  age  with  a  stature  rather  under  the  common  size.  Though  not  very  well 
looking  he  had  something  interesting  and  a  great  deal  of  good  nature  in  his  countenance, 
Narrative,  17.  'Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  vfll.  507 ;  Grant  Duff's  Uax&tii&d,  547. 
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to  possess  himself  of  their  extensive  and  rich  estates.  It  was  this 
treachery  which  prevented  the  capture  of  Kolhdpur.  Rdmohandra 
Patvardhan,  hearing  of  the  arrangement  between  Bdjirdo  and 
Sindia  retired  from  Kolhdpurj  and  Sindia's  five  battalions  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  Patvardhan  estates.  Sidojirdo  Nimbalkar, 
commonly  called  Appa  Saheb  desdi  of  Nipdni,  who,  under  Sindia's 
directionSj  had  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  forays  into  the  Miraj 
coantry,  besieged  the  fort  of  Nerali  between  Sankeshvar  and 
Hukeri.  The  siege  was  at  first  unsuccessful.  On  the  arrival  of 
Sindia's  troops  the  garrison  left  the  place,  and  Nerd.li  was  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  Nipani  desdi.^  Sindia's  battalions  were  shortly  after 
recalled ;  but  the  Nipanikar  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse, plundered 
and  wasted  the  country  from  Miraj  to  BijApur.^  At  this  time  Sindia 
forced  the  Peshwa  to  cede  Manoli  and  Chikodi  to  Kolhdpur  and 
they  were  taken  by  Sindia's  and  the  Nipdni  desai's  troops  nominally 
on  behalf  of  Kolhapur. 

On  th^  4th  of  May  1799  the  fourth  Maisur  war  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  the  death  of  Tipu,  and  the 
destruction  of  Musalmdn  power  in  Maisur.  Among  other  territory 
the  English,  who  had  borne  the  burden  of  the  war,  obtained  Sunda 
in  North  Kanara  on  the  western  border  of  Dh^rwar.  On  the 
fall  of  Seringapatam,  Dhundhia  Vdgh,  who  under  Haidar  had  risen 
to  a  high  rank  from  a  common  soldier  and  who  since  1794  had 
been  imprisoned  by  Tipu  for  refusing  to  beco'me  a  Musalman,  was 
set  at  liberty.  On  his  release  he  began  to  plunder,  and,  finding 
pursuit  too  hot  in  the  English  territory,  retired  north  into  the 
Mardtha  country,  and,  at  Dh^rwar,  gathered  round  him  a  desperate 
band.  Before  going  to  Kolhapur  Dhondhu  Pant  attacked 
Dhundhia,  and  captured  his  family  and  all  his  effects.  After  this 
defeat  in  August  or  September  1799,  Dhundhia  entered  the  Kolha- 
pur service.  He  soon  after  quarrelled  with  the  Kdlhd,pur  chief 
and  in  November  began  to  plunder  the  country,  while  Dhondhu 
Pant  Grokhale  and  other  Mardtha  chiefs  were  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Kolhdpur.  He  plundered  several  places  near  Kittur, 
took  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Worlds,  and  was  joined  by  the 
discontented  of  all  classes,  chiefly  Musalmans  from  Aurangabad  and 
Haidarabad,  and'  by  almost  the  whole  of  Tipu's  cavalry.  By  the 
18th  of  June  1800  Dhundhia  had  gained  possession  of  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Tungbhadra  and  threatened  the  territory  lately 
acquired  by  the  English.  Colonel  Wellesley,  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  in  Maisur,  represented  that  it  was  impossible 
to  settle  the  Mard,tha  frontier  so  long  as  Dhundhia  remained  at  large. 
The  Poona  government  seemed  gladly  to  take  advantage  of  Colonel 
Wellesley's  proposal  to  clear  the  Maratha  country^  of  Dhundhia  and 
his  men,  and  ordered  Dhondhu  Pant  Gokhale  and  Appa  Sdheb 
the  son  of  Parshur^m  Bhau  to  co-operate  with  Colonel  Wellesley. 
[t  was  arranged  that  Dhondhu  Pant  Gokhale  was  not  to  cross 
bhe  Malprabha  till  Colonel  Wellesley  had  crossed  the  Varda. 
Dhondhu  Pant  did  not  keep  to  this  arrangement,  a  mistake  which 
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cost  him  his  life.  Colonel  Wellesley  crossed  the  Tungbhadra  with 
a  large  army  on  the  26th  of  June  1800,  and  the  Varda  on  the  7th 
of  July.  More  than  a  week  before  Colonel  Wellesley  had  crossed 
the  Varda  and  while  Dhundhia  was  camped  at  Hubli  in  Dhd,rw^r, 
Dhondhu  Pant,  contrary  to  agreement,  crossed  the  Malprabha, 
and  entered  the  Kittur  country  nominally  to  act  against  Dhundhia, 
really  with  the  object  of  making  peace  with  him.  He  restored 
to  Dhundhia  his  family  and  all  the  effects  that  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  in  1799.  Dhundhia  suspected  Gokhale  of  double 
dealing  and  marched  against  him,  and,  to  the  south  of  Kittur,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  attacked  the  rear  guard  which  was  commanded  by 
Gokhale,  and  put  his  force  to  flight.  Dhondhu  Pant  was  killed, 
and,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  when  he  was  defeated  in  1799, 
Dhundhia  dyed  his  moustaches  in  Gokhale's  heart-blood.^  Dhundhia 
remained  in  the  Kittur  country  until  Colonel  Wellesley's  arrival  at 
Savanur  drew  him  in  that  direction.  He  did  not  dare  to  risk  an 
engagement,  and  fled.  Towards  the  end  of  July  he  lay  at  Saundatti 
with  his  main  force.  After  clearing Dh^rwar  of  Dhundhia's  adherents, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  Colonel  Wellesley,  accompanied  by  Appa  Saheb 
the  son  of  Parshuram  Bhdu  and  Bdpu  Gokhale  the  nephew  of  Dhon- 
dhu Pant,  crossed  the  Bennihalla  at  Alagvddi,  about  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Saundatti.  When  he  heard  that  Colonel  Wellesley  had 
reached  AlagvAdi,  Dhundhia  at  once  broke  from  Saundatti.  He 
sent  one  part  of  his  army  west  to  Dodv^d,  a  second  east,  and  a  third 
lyith  baggage  north  to  Manoli.  On  the  30th  of  July  Colonel  Wellesley 
marched  from  AlagvAdi  to  Ugargol  east  of  Parasgad  hill,  and  hear- 
ing that  Dhundhia  was  opposite  Manoli  with  his  baggage,  in  the  hope 
of  surprising  him,  pressed  on  twenty-six  miles  to  the  Malprabha 
opposite  Manoli.  At  three  on  the  same  afternoon  Colonel  Wellesley 
directed  a  cavalry  onset  on  the  enemy's  camp.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Torin  attacked  their  left  with  the  1st  and  4th  Regiments,  and 
Colonel  Stevenson  and  Colonel  Peter  their  front  and  right  with  the 
25thDragoons  and  the  2ndRegiment  of  cavalry.  Dhundhia's  ca.mp  was 
strong  with  its  rear  to  the  Malprabha,  covered  by  the  fort  of  Manoli 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  a  deep  stream  along  its  front  and  left. 
The  2nd  Regiment  of  cavalry  was  the  only  corps  which  forced  its 
way  into  the  camp,  but  every  person  in  the  camp  was  either  killed 
or  driven  into  the  river.  All  the  baggage,  two  elephants,  and  many 
camels  horses  and  bullocks  were  taken.  Numbers  were  drowned  or 
shot  in  trying  to  cross  the  river,  and  many  women  and  children 
were  taken  prisoners.  Major  Blaquiers  with  four  troops  of  the  25th 
Dragoons  pursued  to  the  east  a  party  which  appear  to  have  been 
outside  of  the  camp,  and  drove  them  into  the  river.  Six  of  Dhundhia's 
guns  had  been  passed  over  the  swollen  stream  before  the  attack. 
Half  an  hour  after  the  camp  was  carried  a  party  of  the  25th 
Dragoons  attempted  to  swim  the  river  and  seize  a  boat  which  was 
lying  under  the  fort  of  Manoli.  The  force  of  the  flood  carried  them 
below  the  spot  where  the  boat  lay.  But  two  officers  Lieutenant 
Fitchet  and  Jackson  succeeded  in  stemming  the  current,  brought 
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back  tlie  boat  and  with  its  aid  the  guns  were  soon  taken,  and  to       Chapter  VII. 
prevent  them  falling  into   the   enemy's   hands   were    destroyed.^  W'lo  v 

About   5000   men  were  driven  into  the  Malprabha  and  drowned.  ^^ 

Among  the  rest  one  of  the  leaders,  Bubber  Jang,  dressed  in  armour.  Colonel  Wellesley 
rode  his  horse  into  the  river  and  was  drowned.  During  the  action 
the  Kolhdpur  fort  of  Manoli  helped  Dhundhia  by  firing  on  the  English. 
After  the  action  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Kolhdpur  garrison,  and, 
before  Appa  Sdheb  Patvardhan's  troops  could  get  into  it,  was  taken  by 
the  Pdligar  of  Talur  about  eight  miles  north-west  of  Manoli.^  His 
Maratha  allies  were  of  little  use  to  Colonel  Wellesley.  None  but 
Bdlkrishna  Bhd,u,  Appa  Saheb's  agent,  gave  him  any  help.  They 
would  not  obey  his  orders,  and  did  so  much  harm  plundering  and 
wasting  the  Country  that  Colonel  Wellesley  had  to  order  them  to  camp 
at  a  distance.*  After  his  defeat  at  Manoli  Dhundhia  made  towards 
Kittur.  From  near  Kittur  he  passed  through  a  woody  country  round 
by  the  sources  of  the  Malprabha.  His  want  of  boats  forced  him  to 
make  this  march  which  proved  so  long  and  so  trying  that  before  it  was 
over  numbers  of  his  troops  had  deserted  him.  He  passed  through 
Khandpur  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  on  the  7th  he  arrived  at  Shdhdpur 
about  a  mile  south  of  Belgaum.  Colonel  Wellesley,  starting  from 
Saundatti  on  the  3rd  of  August,  arrived  at  Kittur  on  the  5th.  While 
he  stayed  at  Kittur  till  the  10th  preparing  boats  for  the  passage  of 
the  Malprabha,  Colonel  Stevenson,  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bowser's 
detachment  andthe  4thE,egiment  of  Native  Cavalry,  lightly  equipped, 
was  detached  on  Dhundhia's  track,  with  the  object  of  cutting  off  part 
of  his  baggage.  This  detachment  afterwards  crossed  the  Malprabha 
before  Colonel  Wellesley,  and  for  some  time  menaced  Dhundhia's 
rear.  Colonel  Stevenson's  detachment  was  ordered  not  to  push 
the  rebel  force  closely  until  the  troops  under  Colonel  Wellesley's 
personal  command  were  forward  enough  to  support  their  opera- 
tions. Dhundhia,  continuing  his  march  east  along  the  Ghatprabha, 
tried  to  pass  the  Ghatprabha  west  of  Gokak,  but,  under  Colonel 
Wellesley's  orders,  was  prevented  by  the  Chikodi  desdi  named 
Nariti  Sirjari.  -  Colonel  Stevenson's  detachment  continued  its  march 
along  the  Ghatprabha,  while  Colonel  Wellesley,  having  passed  the 
Malprabha,  moved  along  its  left  bank.  To  prevent  Dhundhia 
crossing  the  river  with  any  large  body  of  troops  by  the  fords  of  the 
Malprabha  east  of  Manoli  and  near  Bidami,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Capper's  brigade,  with  the  Mard.tha  cavalry,  was  detached  by  the 
road  to  the  right  of  the  Malprabha,  and  was  ordered  to  occupy  the 
passes  most  likely  to  be  fordable.  On  the  22nd  of  August, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Capper,  marching  through  the  valley  of  Parasgad, 
issaulted  the  fort  of  Hull  and  carried  it  by  escalade.  Though  after 
the  action  of  Manoli  on  the  30bh  of  July,  on  condition  that  they  com- 
mitted no  aggression,  Colonel  Wellesley  had  given  this  garrison 
I  kaul  or  promise  of  safety  from  attack,  they  had  plundered  the 
aaggage  of  the  dragoons   as  it   passed  the  fort   on   the   march  to 
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Saundatti  on  the  Isfc  of  August.  From  Huli,  Colonel  Capper 
proceeded  on  the  same  day  to  Sungdal,  another  fort  of  great 
strength,  about  eight  miles  east  of  Huli,  occupied  by  a  petty  chief  in 
the  interest  of  Dhundhia.  As  it  was  impossible  to  use  ladders  in 
storming  this  fortj  the  gateway  was  attacked  and  the  outer  gate  carried. 
Inside  of  the  outer  gate  the  passage  was  too  narrow  for  a  gun  carriage. 
The  gun  was  taken  off  the  carriage  and  borne  to  the  inner  gate  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  fort.  This  gallant  enterprise  was  successfully 
accomplished  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  a  detachment  of  the  Coast 
and  Bombay  artillerymen,  and  the  gate  was  speedily  burst  open. 
Hearing  that  the  petty  chief  of  Talur  had  guns,  stores,  and 
ammunition  belonging  to  Dhundhia,  Colonel  Wellesley,  on 
the  24th  of  August,  despatched  Lieutenant  Colonel  Montresor 
with,  a  detachment  to  seize  and  destroy  them.  This  service  was 
satisfactorily  performed.  In  Talur  were  found  and  destroyed  one 
iron  and  four  brass  guns  with  excellent  carriages,  several  tumbrils, 
a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  several  Company's  muskets  with 
ammunition.  The  hill  fort  of  Katharigad  was  abandoned  on 
Colonel  Montresor's  approach.^  After  evading  pursuit  through 
South  Bijd,pur  and  the  Nizam's  country,  on  the  9  th  of  September 
1800,  Dhundhia  was  killed  at  Kongal  in  the  Nizdm's  teirritories.  The 
parts  of  Belganm  wrested  from  Dhundhia  were  given  to  Appa  Sdheb 
Patvardhan,  from  whom  the  Kolhd,pur  chief  had  taken  them  between 
1796  and  1799.  During  these  wars  the  country  suffered  severely. 
Of  eight  bodies  of  troops  manoeuvring  through  it,  Dhundhia's,  the 
Chikodi  desdi's,  Sindia's,  the  Kolhapur  chief's,  Bd.pu  Gokhale's, 
Appa  Saheb's,  and  Colonel  Wellesley's,  aU  but  Colonel  Wellesley 's 
lived  on  plunder. 

Towards  the  end  of  1801  war  with  Holkar  called  Sindia  to 
the  north,  and  Manoli  and  part  of  Chikodi  came  into  the  sole 
possession  of  the  Nipani  desdi,  who  heM  them  on  behalf  of  the 
Peshwa.  In  Qctober  1802  Holkar  drove  the  Peshwa  Bajirdo  from 
Poena  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  with  the  English.  On  the  31st 
of  December  1802,  under  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  in  return  for 
cessions  of  territory  the  English  undertook  to  restore  the  Peshwa 
to  power  in  Poona  and  to  guard  his  territories  against  attack.  When, 
under  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  English  undertook  to  keep 
order  in  the  Peshwa's  dominions,  Belgaum  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  pretensions  of  seven  independent  authorities  who  held 
power  in  or  near  the  borders  of  the  district.  Among  these 
seven  authorities  were  the  Kolhapur  ghief  who  still  held  part 
of  the  district,  which  had  been  gained  in  his  wars  with  the 
Patvardhans  ;  Appa  Sdheb  Patvardhau  who  had  as  much  of  his. 
estates  restored  to  him  by  Colonel  Wellesley  as  were  wrested  from 
Dhundhia  Vagh  :  Sidojirdo  Appa,  desdi  of  Nipdni,  who  maintained 
300  horse  and  400  foot ;  Sadd,shiv  Pandit  who  held  the  fort  and 
country  round  Belgaum  yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  £4000 
(Rs.  40,000),  and  kept  a  force  of  1000  horse  and  2000  foot,  supported 
by  his  estates  in  north  Poona ;  Mallaserjya,  desdi  of  Kittur,  who  held 
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the  country  round  Kittur  yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  £40^000 
(Rs.  4,00,000),  and  kept  a  force  of  1000  horse  and  4000  foot,  and 
was  bound  to  pay  the  Peshwa  a  yearly  tribute  of  £6000  to  £7000 
(Rs.  60,000  -  70,000).  Among  the  servants  of  the  Peshwa  was  Bd,pu 
Gokhale,  who  commanded  a  force  of  2000  foot  besides  Pendharis, 
of  whom  he  had  at  least  1000.  He  had  also  1 000  infantry  with 
two  or  three  guns.  To  pay  these  troops  he  held  Gadag  and 
Navalgund  in  Dhdrw^r,  which  yielded  a  yearly  revenue  of  £50,000 
(Rs.  6,00,000).  He  also  made  large  sums  from  the  plunder  of  the 
country  near  his  districts.  Amritrio,  the  adoptive  brother  of 
Bdijirdo  Peshwa,  held  Parasgad  and  Annagiri  in  Dhdrwar,  yielding  a 
yearly  revenue  of  £5000  (Rs.  50,000).  Few  of  the  actual  estate  holders 
had  any  legal  hereditary  right  to  their  possessions  which  had 
generally  been  granted  to  their  ancestors  for  military  service.  For 
years  the  Peshwa's  government  had  been  too  weak  to  attempt  to 
enforce  the  conditions  of  service  on  which  the  grants  were  originally 
made.  The  changes  of  fortune  which  befell  the  different  estate- 
holders  had  been  occasioned  more  by  their  disputes  with  each  other, 
than  by  any  exertion  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Poona 
government  of  which  they  were  the  nominal  servants.  The  weakness 
of  the  Poona  government,  the  troubles  which  shook  the  Mardtha 
empire,  and  the  example  of  others  almost  always  led  officers  in  command 
of  troops  and  garrisons  to  make  their  authority  permanent,and  in  some 
cases  hereditary  in  their  own  family.  The  mode  of  paying  them  by 
orders  on  the  revenues  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  employed 
led  to  the  complete  establishment  of  their  personal  authority  and  the 
subversion  of  that  of  the  Peshwa.  It  was  also  customary,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  Parshurdm  Bhdu,  to  assign  the  revenues  of  a 
district  for  a  stated  period  to  such  estateh  elders  as  might  have  incurred 
an  expense  in  the  service  of  the  Peshwa  beyond  the  produce  of  their 
estates,  and  such  temporary  grants  were  often  permanently  annexed 
to  their  former  possessions.  The  temporary  allotment  of  a  country 
to  an  estate-holder  or  the  assignment  of  revenue  to  an  officer  of 
government  for  the  payment  of  his  troops  usually  ended  in  the 
independent  establishment  of  the  estate-holder  or  officer  in  the 
assigned  country,  or  in  a  ruinous  contest  for  the  recovery  of  the 
state  right.  This  system  made  every  Mard,tha  province  a 
scene  of  petty  warfare  and  enabled  the  subjects  of  the  state  to 
assume  rights  to  which  they  had  no  other  claim  than  usurpation 
and  violence. 1 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  (31st 
December  1802)  Major  General  Wellesley,  who  after  Dhundhia's 
death  had  returned  to  Seringapatam,  marched  through  the  district 
on  his  way  to  Poona  to  reinstate  Bdjirao  as  Peshwa.  General 
Wellesley  passed  across  Belgaum  along  the  old  road  from  Dhdrw^r 
by  Sangoli,  Nesargi,  Nagar-Manoli,  and  Yedur.  In  their  march 
through  the  Mar^tha  territories  the  ,  British  troops  were 
everywhere  received  as  friends,  and  almost  all  the  chiefs  near  their 
line  of  march  joined  their  forces  and  accompanied  the  British  army  to 
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Poona.  The  friendliness  of  the  estate-holders  or  jdgirddrs  and  of 
the  people  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fame  which  the  British  arms  had 
won  in  General  Wellesley's  campaign  against  Dhundhia  Vdgh  in  1800, 
and  to  the  care  and  skill  with  which  General  Wellesley  arranged 
for  the  supplies  of  his  troops  to  the  gain  instead  of  to  the  loss  of 
the  people  through  whose  country  his  route  lay.  This  friendly 
feeling  helped  the  English  army  without  loss  or  distress  to  perform 
this  long  march  in  the  trying  month  of  April,  in  a  season  of  severe 
famine.^  Among  the  estate-holders  who  aided  the  British ,  force, 
not  from  any  loyal  spirit  to  the  Peshwa  but  from  former  knowledge 
of  General  Wellesley,  were  the  desdi  of  Nip^ni  who  joined  the  British 
force  at  Nesargi  with  300  horse  and  100  infantry,  and  the  desdi  of 
Kittur,  who  contributed  100  horse  and  100  infantry  to  act  with  the 
British  force.  The  Kittur  desdi  also  consented  to  give  a  small  fort 
at  Sangoli  to  serve  as  a  post  to  keep  up  communications  and  guard 
the  hospital  and  boats  stationed  there.  The  Kittur  contingent, 
though  furnished  in  a  loyal  spirit,  was  of  little  service.  They  had 
to  receive  constant  advances  to  keep  them  from  starving.^  While 
the  Nipani  desdi  was  absent  in  Poona,  the  .  Kolhapur  chief 
harassed  his  districts  and  persuaded  the  Talur  desdi  Chandrappa 
to  attack  Manoli.  Chandrappa  besieged  Manoli  for  some  days  and 
wasted  the  Nipani  country  until  General  Wellesley  sent  Major 
General  Campbell  to  guard  Nipdni.  Manoli  was  relieved,  and  as 
the  Talur  desdi  refused  to  come  to  terms  and  fled  to  Kolhdpur,  his 
fort  at  Talur  was  handed  to  the  Nipani  desdi. 

In  reward  for  his  loyalty  in  joining  the  British  army  the 
Kittur  desdi  escaped  the  intended  loss  of  his  estates,  and  in 
March  1804  the  Nipdni  desdi  received  the  title  of  sarlashkar 
and  grants  for  lands  in  military  service  or  fauj  saranjdm 
valued  at  £54,112  (lis.  5,41,120)  a  year,  besides  the  Manoli 
district  and  the  petty  division  or  pargana  of  Hukeri.  The  Kolhdpur 
chief  resisted  the  Nipd,ni  claims  to  Manoli,  and  the  two  went 
to  war;  The  war  lasted  six  years  (1804-1809).  In  1808  the 
Nipani  (iescii  completely  defeated  Kolhapur.  In  1809,  through  the 
Peshwa's  intercession,  peace  was  concluded,  by  which,  besides  the 
disputed  districts  to  be  held  on  behalf  of  the  Peshwa,  the  Nipani 
desdi  received  a  Kolhdpur  princess  in  marriage.^  In  1809  the 
Kittur  desdi  Mallaserjya  (1782-1816),  who  had  been  taken  to 
Poona  after  the  Peshwa's  pilgrimage  to  Belari  in  1805,  entered  into  an 
agreement  by  which  he  promised  to  pay  the  Peshwa  a  yearly  tribute 
of  £17,500  (Rs.  1,75,000).  In  return  for  this  agreement  he  received 
grants  for  his  estates  and  the  title  of  pratdprdo.  In  commemoration 
of  his  title,  near  Nandgad  town,  the  desdi  built  a  fort  and  called  it 
Pratapgad.*  In  spite  of  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  house, 
the  NipSni  desdi  did  not  long  remain  at  peace  with  Kolhapur.  In 
1811  he  defeated  the  Kolhapur  chief,  marched,  on  Kolhdpur, 
and  besieged  it.  The  Honourable  Mounstuart  Elphinstone,  who  was 
Resident  at  Poona,  interfered,  and,  on  the  1st  of  October  1812,  a  treaty 
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was  conoladed  by  which  the  Kolhdpur  chief  gave  up  all  claim  to 
Chikodi  and  Manoli.  In  1813  the  Nipani  desdi  was  summoned  by 
Bajirdo  to  Poena.  He  went  but  refused  to  comply  with  certain 
claims  made  by  the  Peshwa  or  to  give  up  tei-ritory  belonging 
to  Kolhdpur.  The  British ,  authorities  interposed,  but  Bdjirao 
artfully  contrived  to  persuade  the  desdi  to  trust  to  his  lenience  and 
to  resist  his  demands.  By  this  insidious  conduct  the  desdi  was 
led  to  forfeit  one-fourth  of  his  estates  to  the  Peshwa.^  At  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season  of  1816  a  detachment  of  the  Poena 
subsidiary  force  was  sent  to  enforce  the  forfeiture.  The  duty  was 
not  completed  till  the  middle  of  December  and  then  proved  fruitless, 
for  no  sooner  had  the  detachment  returned  to  Poona,  than  the  desdi 
retook  his  lost  possessions.^ 

The  Peshwa's  end  was  drawing  near.  His  government  of  the 
Bombay  KarnAtak  was  hateful  to  the  people.  His  revenue 
farmers  ruined  the  small  landholders  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  They  and  the  traders  were  anxious  to  drive  out  the 
Maratha  estateholders  and  their  servants,  because  they  ruined 
trade  by  arbitrary  exactions,  and  often  plundered  traders 
of  their  whole  property.^  WTiile  they  were  hateful  to  the 
people  the  estateholders  were  not  liked  by  the  Peshwa,  and 
they  in  turn  hated  their  overlord.  When  the  crisis  came,  the 
people  volunteered,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  British,  drove  the 
Peshwa's  officers  out  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  forts  and  districts  stood  by  the  Peshwa.  Of  the 
estateholders,  a  few,  especially  Appa  Saheb  of  Nipdni,  served  him 
but  without  will  or  spirit.  The  rest,  among  them  the  Patvardhans 
and  the  Kittur  desdi,  were  active  in  helping  the  English.  In 
1817,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Poona  (13th  June), 
the  Peshwa,  among  other  districts,  ceded  Dharwar  and  Kushgal  to 
the  English.  As,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  the  Peshwa,  the 
early  occupation  of  these  lands  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
advance  of  an  English  army  from  the  south  Colonel  Thomas  Munro 
immediately  took  possession  of  Dhdrwar  fort.  On  the  5th  of 
November  the  Peshwa's  fate  was  sealed  at  the  battle  of  Kirkee. 
After  the  battle.  General  Munro,  in  spite  of  the  slender  means  at 
his  disposal,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  whole  of  Dharwdr  and  South 
Bijapur  under  the  English.*  On  the  26th  of  February  1818  he 
reduced  Baddmi  and  B^galkot,  and  pressed  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ghatprabha  to  overrun  the  whole  Mardtha  lands  to  the  south 
of  the  Ghatprabha,  and  then  be  free  to  carry  his  arms  north.  The 
breakdown  of  some  gun-carriages  on  the  26th  delayed  him,  so  that  he 
did  not  reach  Gok£k  till  the  7th  of  March.  On  the  8th  he  crossed 
the  Ghatprabha,  and  marching  two  days  up  the  left  bank  recrossed 
to  Ghodgeri,  and,  on  the  1 1th,  camped  at  the  headquarter  town  of 
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*  The  troops  under  General  Munro  were  three  troops  of  the  22nd  Light 
Dragoons,  three  artillerymen,  eleven  companies  of  native  infantry,  four  companies  of 
Maisur  infantry,  and  four  companies  of  Pioneers.  His  ordnance  included  one  eight-inch 
mortar,  one  three  and  a  half  inch  howitzer,  two  iron  eighteen-pounders^  two  iron 
twelve-pounders,  and  four  brass  twelve-pounders.     Stokes'  Belgaum,  74, 
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PadsMpur  wMcli  forthwitli  surrendered.  Judging  ib  unsafe  to  leave 
any  fort  in  his  rear  in  the  enemy's  hands,   G-eneral  Munro  marched 
towards  Belgaum  which  was  then  held   on  behalf   of  the  Peshwa. 
He    arrived    before  Belgaum  on  the  20th  of  March  1818  and  took 
possession  of  the  town  or  petha  without  delay,   in  order,  before 
further  operations,  to  gain  cover  as  near  to  the  fort  as  possible. 
The  fort  was  found  in  perfect  repair.     It  had  a  broad  and  deep 
wet  ditch,  was  surrounded  by  an    open    space  or  esplanade  six 
hundred  yards   broad,  and  was    garrisoned    by  1600  men.     The 
Pioneers  were  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  battery  of  three  twelve- 
pounders  at   a  mosque  opposite  the  north  face  of  the  fort.     To 
favour  their  progress,  a  five  and  a  half  inch  mortar    and  a  six- 
pounder  opened  from  the  town.     On  the    21st  the  battery  opened 
within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  was  answered  by  five 
guns  which  were  nearly,  silenced  in  the  course  of  the  following  day. 
On  the  night  of  the  22nd  an  ei;ifilading  or  raking  battery  of  two 
guns  was  completed  in  the  town  and  swept  the  north  face  and  the 
gateway.     A  gun  opened  on  the  enfilading  battery  from  a  small 
tower  or  cavalier  within  the  works,  and  the  fire  of  the  twelve- 
pounder  battery  was  returned  from  the  curtain  to  the  left  of  the  gate. 
These  efforts  of  the  besieged  were  partly  defeated  on  the  24th  when 
the  approach  was   begun  and  carried  one  hundred  and  forty  yards. 
Next  day  the  enemy  fired  nothing  but  gingals  or  wall  muskets 
and  the  approach  advanced  120  yards.     On  the  26th  the  garrison 
again  showed  artillery,  and  opened  from  the  flag  staff  battery,  which 
had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the    previous  fire    of  the   twelve- 
pounders.     They  likewise  produced  a  new  gun  on  the  right  of  the 
gate,  but  could  not   stop  the  approach  which  was  carried  forward 
100  yards  through  very  hard  ground.     On  the  27th  the  mortar  was 
moved  from  the  enfilading  to  the  twelve-pounder  battery  and  threw 
shell's  all  the  night,  while  an  advance  of  100  yards  more  was  made. 
This    was  prolonged  120   yards  next  day,  the  enemy's    fire  was 
reduced  to  two  guns.     On  the  30th  120  yards  more  were  added. 
On  the  31st  the  magazine  in  the  mosque  belonging  to  the  twelve- 
pounder  battery  blew  up,  and  the  garrison  instantly  sallied  to  take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  which  they  supposed  the  explosion  must 
have  caused.     When  within  100  yards,  the  battery  guard  under 
Lieutenant  Walker  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  4th  Regiment,  and  the 
artillery  detail  under  Lieutenant  Lewis,  advanced  to  meet  them,  and, 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  gun?  and  small  arms  from,  the  walls,  drove  them 
back  into  the  fort.  GolonelNewall,whosawthisactof  gallantry,  praised 
with  the  two  officers  mentioned,  the  marked  bravery  of  Lieutenant 
Macky,  of  His  Majesty's  53rd  Regiment,  who,  unable  to  join  the  de- 
tachment of  his  corps  with  Brigadier-General  Pritzler,  took  his  tour  of 
general  duty  inBrigadier-General  Munro's  force.  After  the  explosion* 
the  repair  of  the  twelve-pounder  battery  occupied  the  1st  of  April 
during  which  an  eight-inch  mortar  was  opened,  the  five  and  a  half  inch 
mortar  was  taken  back  to  the  enfilading  battery,  and  the  approach  was 
carried  fifty  yards  further.     The  approach  was  now  so  well  advanced 
that,  within  550  yards  of  the  wall,  a  breaching  battery  for  two  eighteea 
pounders  was  begun  and  finished  on  the  2nd.      On  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  of  April  it  opened  on  the  left  of  the  gateway  with  great  effect. 
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The  garrison  had  still  two  guns  able  to  fire  on  the  side  of  the 
attack ;  and,  as  they  considerably  annoyed  the  breaching  battery,  to 
silence  them  two  twelve-pounders  were  brought  into  battery  100 
yards  to  the  left.    The  enemy's  guns  were  silenced  on  the  4th,  when 
a  large  part  of  the  outer  wall  to  the  left  of  the  gate,  and  some  of 
the  inner  wall,  were   brought   down.     Next  day  the  destruction 
was  still  more  rapid.     All  the  batteries  continued  firing  and  shells 
were  thrown  all  night  long.     Before  daylight  on  the  6th  a  twelve- 
pounder  was  got  -within  150  yards  of  the  gate  and  the  firing  was 
kept  up  with  as  great  vigour  as  on  the  5th.     The  twelve-pounder 
on  the  advanced  battery  opened  on  the  7th,  but  burst  after  firing 
fifteen  rounds.     The  breach  of  the   curtain  was  widened,  but  the 
garrison  still  kept  up  a  smart  fire.     On  the  8th  the  original  twelve- 
pounder  battery   was  abandoned,  and  two  of  its  iron  guns  were 
brought  into  the  battery  near  the  gate.  On  the  9th  they  opened  with 
excellent  effect  on  the  curtain  to  the  right, where  the  enemy's  gingals 
and  matchlockmen   had  previously  found  good  cover,   and   made 
a  practicable  breach   in  the    outer  wall.    Seeing    this  breach   the 
commandant  sent  out  to  propose  terms,  and,  as  the  terms  were  not 
agreed  to,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  batteries  continued  to  fire 
till  the  commandant  surrendered  at  discretion.     On  the  same  day 
(10th  April),  a  detachment  of  British  troops  took  possession  of  the 
outer  gateway,  and  on  the    11th,  the    Pioneers  were  employed  in 
opening  both  entrances,  as  they  were    built  up  within  and  were 
strongly  barricaded.     On  the  12th  of  April  the  garrison  marched 
out.  They  acknowledged  to  have  had  twenty  killed  and  fifty  wounded 
during  the  siege ;  the  British  loss  was  twenty-three.    The  fall  of  this 
important  fort,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  ordinary  means,  was  honourable 
to  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  besiegers.  The  exertions  of  the  Artillery 
and  the  men  of  the  22nd  Dragoons,  serving  in  the  batteries,  were 
unremitting,    and    the    labours    of    the    Pioneers    were     equally 
meritorious  in  constructing,  besides  several  batteries,  an   approach 
750  yards  long  through  extremely  hard  ground.    General  Munro 
took  the  field  without  any  staff.    He  was  even  without  an  engineer, 
though  this  want  was  supplied  by  the  judgment  and  energy  of 
Colonel  Newall,  the  second  in  command,  who   personally   directed 
every  operation.     The  ordnance  found  in  the  fort  included  thirty-sis 
pieces,  mostly  of  large  calibre,  and  sixty  gingals  and  small  brass 
guns.     The  place  was  well  supplied  with  stores.     It  was  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that   the   garrison   surrendered  without  further 
opposition.     The  three  eighteen-pounders  were  so  run  at  the  vent, 
that  three  fingers  might  be  introduced  into  them,   and  they  had 
consequently  lost  considerably  in  power.     The  walls  of  the  fort 
were  everywhere  solid  and  massive,  and  being  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  round,  gave  the  garrison  abundant  room  to  avoid  shells. 
After  the  capture  of  the  fort  the  force  had  to  halt  at  Belgaum  till 
the  17th,  to  organize  means  for  future  operations  and  to  put  the 
results  of  the  capture  on  a  firm  basis  .^      Leaving  a  company  of  the 
2nd  Battalion  of  the  9th  Regiment  in  possession  of  the  fort,  General 
Munro  returned  towards  the  Ghatprabha,  which,  for  the  third  time. 
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he  crossed  on  the  21st.  Next  day  he  reached  Nagar-Manoli  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Ohikodi,  where  he  was  joined  by  General 
rritzlerwith  the  main  body  of  the  reserve.  From  Nagar-Manoli  he 
marched  to  ShoUpur,  and  took  the  fort  of  ShoMpur  on  the  14fch  of 
May  (1818). 

The  fall  of  Belgaum  completed  the  conquest  of  "the  Peshwa's 
territory  south  of  the  Krishna.    Except  the  Nipani  desdi  none  of  the 
estateholders  had  resisted  and  no  more  fighting  remained.     The 
Kittur  desdi  had  given  great  help  by  furnishing  materials  during  the 
siege  of  Belgaum.     Even  the   deswi  of  Nipd,ni,  though  he  joined 
the  Peshwa,  never  acted  cordially  against  the  British  troops,  and  on 
the  7th  of  May,  with  the  Peshwa's  brother  Chimnaji  Appa,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  Captain  Davis  of  the  Nizdm's  Reformed  Horse.i    As  a 
punishment  for  his  adherence  to  the  Peshwa  and  for  the  slowness  of 
his  submission  to  the  English,  the  Nipdni  desdi  was  deprived  of 
Manbli  and  Chikodi,  except  the  villages  of  Nipd,ni,   Sirgat,    and 
Belkur,  which  were  made  over  to  the  Kolhapur  chief  in  return  for 
his  hearty,  co-operation  with  the  British.     The  Nipd,ni  desdi  was 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement  and  was  ready  to  join  any 
combination  against  the  English  which  he  thought  likely  to  be 
successful.     He  at  first  hesitated  to  give  up  the  two  districts  and 
endeavoured  to  negotiate.     General  Munro,  who  was  at  Yedur  on 
the  3 1  st  of  May  on  his  way  back  from  ShoMpur,  marched  towards 
Nipani,  intending  to  lay  siege  to  the  fort  in  case  the  desdi  delayed  to 
give  up  the  districts.     This  move  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  own 
people  compelled  the  desdi  to  yield  as  soon  as  the  army  arrived  before 
NipAni.     His  people's  dislike  to  the  NipAni  desai  was  the  result  of  a 
long  course  of  cruelty  and  ill-treatment.     From  the  beginning  of  his 
career  he  had  been  in  the  practice  of  extracting  money  by  throwing 
into  prison  every  rich  man  in  his  own  lands,  and  in  any  other  villages 
over  which  he  could  exercise  power.    He  used  also  to  seize  and  keep 
in  confinement  any  young  women  of  the  neighbourhood  who  were 
of  unusual  beauty.     When  General  Munro  came  to  Nipani,  many 
rich  and  well-to-do  people  had  been  in  prison  for  ten  or  twelve  years  j 
and  it  was  said  that  every  year  many  died  from   cruel  treatment. 
General  Munro  heard  only  of  a  few  prisoners,  and  these  he  ordered 
to  be  released.  After  leaving  the  place  he  learned  that  about  300 
were  still  in  confinement.  He  wrote  to  the  desdi  to  release  them,  and 
some  were  set  at  liberty  ;  but,  as  many  were  still  kept  in  confinement, 
General  Munro  directed  that  some  of  the  desdi' s  villages  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Krishna  should  not  be  restored  until    all  were  released. 
Strange  stories  are  still  current  of  the.  desdi' s  cruelty.   His  palace  at 
Nipdni  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  lake.     High  up  overhanging 
the  water  a  narrow  open  stone  ledge  or  balcony  stands  out  from  the 
palace  wall.     Along  the  outer  edge  of  this  balcony  the  desdi  was 
fond  of  arranging  a  row  of  young  women.     When  they  were  ready 
he  used  to  pass  inside  of  the  row  of  trembling  girls,  and  suddenly 
thrusting  out  his  hand  hurl  one  off  the  ledge  and  watch  her  dying 
struggles  in  the  deep  water  below.     These  acts  of  cruelty  so  enraged 
his  people  that  when  General  Munro  was  near  Nipani  the  heads  of 
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most  of  the  desdi's  villages  asked  him  to  let  them  pass  to  the 
English.  They  wanted  no  help.  All  they  asked  was  leave  to  drive 
out  the  desdi's  garrisons,  and  the  promise  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  back  under  the  desdi.^  In  accordance  with  his 
arrangement  with  the  people  General  Munro  for  two  years  held 
parts  of  Athni  belonging  to  the  Nipdni  desdi.  In  part  of  Parasgad 
which  had  lately  been  resumed  by  the  Peshwa,  when  the  people 
submitted  to  General  Munro,  they  made  a  special  stipulation  that 
they  were  not  to  be  again  placed  under  the  desdi.  As  during  the  war 
most  of  the  estateholders  had  sided  with  the  English,  in  1818,  when 
the  country  came  to  be  settled,  they  were  continued  in  their  estates. 
The  Patvardhans  held  Gokdk  and  parts  of  Athni,  and  had  large 
possessions  in  Padshdpur.  The  Kittur  desdi,  whose  lands  were  raised 
to  the  position  of  an  independent  state  or  svasthdn,  held  Sampgaon 
and  the  greater  part  of  Bidi.  The  Khand,pur  district  was  resumed  as  he 
held  it  to  pay  for  a  body  of  troops  which  he  was  no  longer  required 
to  keep.  As  Chikodi  and  Manoli  were  made  over  to  Kolhapur,  all 
that  remained  to  the  English  as  khdlsdt  or  state  land  was  Khd,nd,pur, 
and  parts  of  Pddshdpur  and  Parasgad.  On  General  Munro's 
recommendation,  Mr.  Chaplin,  Collector  of  BeMri,  was  appointed, 
under  Mr.  Blphinstone,  Principal  Collector  of  the  Mardtha  Country 
south  of  the  Krishna,  and  Political  Agent  with  the  Kolhdpur  chief 
and  the  Southern  Mardtha  Jdgirdd,rs.  On  the  1st  of  November  1819, 
when  Mr.  Blphinstone  became  Governor  of  Bombay,  Mr,  Chaplin 
succeeded  him  as  Commissioner  of  the  conquered  country. 

Since  it  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  English  the  peace  of  the 
district  has  been  more  than  once  broken.  Forfeitures  caused  by  these 
disturbances  and  by  the  misrule  of  estateholders  have  led  to  a  large 
accession  to  Government  territory  in  the  Bombay  Karnatak.  In 
1822  Shivlinga  Rudra  the  Kittur  desdi,  who  sheltered  bands  of 
robbers  in  his  territory  to  the  annoyance  of  his  neighbours,  was 
severely  rebuked  by  Government.  On  the  12th  of  September  1824, 
a  servant  of  the  Kittur  desdi  came  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  principal 
Collector  at  Dhdrwdr,  to  bring  word  that  his  master  was  dying,  and 
to  deliver  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  his  master  announcing  the 
adoption  of  a  son.  The  letter  was  dated  the  10th  of  July,  but, it  was 
stated  that  the  child  had  not  been  adopted  till  the  day  the  letter  was 
received.  The  Civil  Surgeon  was  at  once  sent  to  Kittur.  He  found 
the  desdi  dead,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  body  judged  that  he 
had  been  dead  several  hours,  probably  before  the  messenger  had  left 
Kittur  for  Dharwdr.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  alleged 
adoption  seemed  to  Mr.  Thackeray  most  suspicious.  Though  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  adopt  without  leave,  the  desdi  had  never 
applied  for  leave  to  adopt.  When  Mr.  Thackeray  had  seen  him  a  few 
months ''before,  though  he  was  very  ill  and  had  spoken  freely  of  his 
affairs,  he  never  expressed  any  wish  to  adopt.'  The  signature  to 
the  letter  was  scarcely  legible  and  the  characters  were  different  from 
the  desdi's  usual  handwriting,  which  was  remarkably  good  and  clear. 
Mr.  Thackeray  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  adoption  had  taken 
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place  it  did  not  take  place  till  the  desdi  was  either  dead  or  senseless- 
In  reporting  these  circumstances  to  Government,  Mr.  Thackeray 
pointed  out  that  the  desdi' s  family  included  his  wife,  a  girl  of  eleven, 
his  stepmother,  and  the  young  widow  of  his  brother  who  had  died 
two  years  before.  The  remaining  relations,  like  the  child  who  was 
said  to  have  been  adopted,  belonged  to  branches  so  remote  that  their 
descent.from  the  common  ancestor  could  not  be  traced.  Mr.  Thackeray 
reported  that  he  had  gone  to  Kittur  to  inquire  into  the  alleged 
adoption,  and  to  keep  order  until  the  decision  of  Government 
should  be  known.  As,  even  if  the  estate  did  not  lapse  to  Government 
there  must  be  a  long  minority,  he  proposed  to  conduct  the 
administration  by  means  of  two  managers  one  on  the  part  of 
Government  and  the  other  on  the  part  of  the  desa,i  family.  On  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  report  he  was  told  to  make  known  to 
the  desdi' s  family  that  the  British  Government  did  not  recognise  the 
adoption.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  desired  to  take  charge  of  the  state 
and  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  adoption.  At 
the  same  time  Government  declared  that  if  inquiry  showed  that  the 
boy  who  was  said  to  have  been  adopted  was  a  descendant  of  the 
desdi  who  held  the  country  before  Tipu's  conquest,  the  boy  would 
be  allowed  to  succeed.  On  the  other  hand.if  it  appeared  that  the 
claimant  was  neither  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  desdi  nor  a  near 
connection  of  the  late  desdi  by  the  female  line,  the  adoption  was  to 
be  disallowed.  Mr.  Thackeray's  inquiries  showed  that  the  desdi  died 
on  the  night  of  the  11th  instead  of  on  the  12th  of  September ;  that 
he  had  made  no  adoption ;  and  that  after  his  death  Konnr  Mullapa, 
his  manager  and  other  attendants  invested  the  child  with  the  insignia 
of  desdi.  This  was  acknowledged  by  the  parties  concerned.  They 
also  confessed  that  they  had  put  a  pen  in  the  dead  man's  hands,  and 
so  written  his  signature  to  the  letter  dated  the  10th  of  July  whieh 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Thackeray.  Because  of  his  share  in  these  frauds, 
and  also  because  he  was  concerned  in  the  removal  of  treasure  and 
jewels,  Konur  Mallappa,  who  had  been  appointed  manager  on  the 
part  of  Government,  was  removed.  In  reporting  these  proceedings 
Mr.  Thackeray  wrote:  'All  is  quiet.  I  anticipate  no  disorder, 
and  I  expect  to  be  able  to  manage  the  country  without  military- 
assistance.'  He  afterwards  submitted  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into 
the  family  pedigree,  which  showed  that  no  descendant  of  the  ancient 
desdi,  and  no  near  connection  of  the  late  desdi  by  the  feniale  line  was 
alive.  While  these  reports  were  under  consideration  Government  were 
shocked  by  the  news  of  a  rising  at  Kittur  which  had  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  Political  Agent  and  other  officers.  On  the  21st  of 
October,  Mr.  Thackeray,  finding  that  a  number  of  the  late  desdi'a 
treasury  guards  were  commanded  by  a  thief,  determined  to  place 
a  guard  of  Government  sepoys  at  each  gateway.'  He  also  required 
the  headmen  to  give  a  bond  rendering  themselves  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  treasury.  The  headmen  refused  without  the  orders 
of  Chinavva,  the  late  desdi' s  stepmother,  who  had  lately  claimed  the 
management  of  the  state.  Mr.  Thackeray  wished  to  call  on  the  ladies 
to  explain  matters,  but  they  refused  to  see  him  that  day,  promising 
to  see  him  on  the  day  after.  On  the  22nd  they  still  refused  to  see 
him,  and  none  of  the  leading  men  would  accompany  him  to  their  house. 
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As  Mr.  Thackeray  heard  that  the  militia  and  messengers  were 
coming  in  from  the  villages  round  he  asked  Captain  Black,  the 
commander  of  a  troop  of  gunners  or  golanddz,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  to  bring  two  guns  into  the  fort  and  post  them  at  the  gateways. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  when  the  artillery  officer  went  to  the  fort 
to  change  guard,  he  found  the  outer  gate  locked,  and  the  inner  fort 
full  of  armed  men,  and  was  refused  admittance.  Mr.  Thackeray 
sent  several  messages,  and,  as  they  were  not  attended  to,  he  ordered 
up  the  two  other  guns,  and  declared  that  if  the  gate  was  not  opened 
in  twenty  minutes  he  would  blow  it  open.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty 
minutes.  Captain  Black,  Captain  Sewell,  and  Lieutenant  Dighton,  of 
the  gunners  or  golanddz  were  preparing  to  blow  open  the  gates  when  a 
sally  was  made  by  the  garrison.  The  guns  were  seized  and  the  officers 
and  all  with  them  were  cut  down.  Mr.  Thackeray  rode  up  and  tried 
to  restore  order  but  fell  by  a  shot  and  his  body  was  cut  to  pieces.  The 
rest  of  the  British  detachment  was  attacked  and  cut  up,  and  Messrs. 
Stevenson  and  Elliot,  assistants  to  the  Political  Agent,  who  had  hid 
themselves  in  a  house,  were  made  prisoners  with  some  native  officials 
and  sepoys.  Gursiddappa,  the  leader  in  these  proceedings,  andChinavva 
the  late  desdi's  stepmother  had  stirred  up  the  spirit  that  led  to  this 
murderous  onslaught.  When  they  found  what  had  happened  they 
were  not  a  little  alarmed  and  anxiously  protected  the  European 
prisoners.  As  the  portion  of  the  Doab  Field  Force,  which  was 
stationed  in  Belgaum  was  too  weak  to  act  against  so  strong  a  fort  as 
Kittur,  which  was  said  to  be  garrisoned,  by  some  5000  desperate 
men,  troops  were  rapidly  collected  from  all  quarters.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  would  surrender 
before  a  fixed  date,  except  Gursiddappa,  and  even  Gursiddappa  was 
promised  his  life,  if  he  forthwith  surrendered.  The  leading  men 
and  the  troops  in  Kittur  were  warned  that  they  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners.  Meantime  the  people 
of  Kittur  addressed  several  letters  to  Government  complaining 
of  Mr.  Thackeray's  acts  and  demanding  that  the  independence 
of  the  state  should  be  respected.  They  also  endeavoured  to 
enlist  on  their  side  the  Chief  of  Kolh^pur.  On  the  30th  of 
November  Kittur  fort  was  invested  and  Mr.  Chaplin  the 
Commissioner  in  the  Deccan  who  had  hurried  to  the  spot  called  on 
the  insurgents  to  surrender.  They  demanded  more  favourable  terms 
before  releasing  the  prisoners  but  were  referred  to  the  proclamation. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  December  the  prisoners  were  released, 
but,  as  the  fort  was  not  surrendered,  it  was  attacked  on  the  third 
and  an  advanced  fortified  post  was  carried.  On  this  post  a  battery 
was  raised  which  next  day  effected  a  practical  breach  and  the  garrison, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  troops  engaged  on  this  occasion 
were  the  1st  Bombay  European  Regiment  and  two  companies  of 
Her  Majesty's  46th  Foot,  a  battery  of  Horse  and  a  company  of  Foot 
Artillery,  the  4th  and  8th  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  the  23rd  Madras 
Native  Infantry  and  the  3rd  and  6th  Regiments  of  Bombay  Native 
Infantry,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Deacon,  C.B.  The  casualties  were  three  killed  and  twenty-five 
wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  Mr.  Munro,  the  Sub-Collector  of 
Sholdpur,  who  had  come  to  the  scene  of  action  after  Mr  .Thackeray's 
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death  and  was  mortally  Wounded  in  the  attack  on  tie  advanced  post. 
The  Kittur  territory  thus  lapsed  to  the  British  Government,  It  was 
partitioned  into  three  sub-divisions,  Kittur  Sampgaon  and  Bidi, 
containing  in  all  286  villages  and  seventy-two  hamlets.  The  revenue 
for  the  year  immediately  after  the  lapse  (1825)  amounted  to  £33,364 
14s.  (Rs.  3,33,647)  which  in  three  years  increased  by  upwards  of  £2200 
(Rs.  22,000).  This  revenue  was  exclusive  of  lands  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £2004  (Rs.  20,040)  which  were  held  by  servants  of  the 
late  desdis,  and  other  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  £2092  12sj 
(Rs.  20,926)  which  were  held  by  railitia  or  shetsandis.  Liberal 
provision  was  made  for  the  ladies  of  the  desm's  family  who  were 
kept  under  watch  in  Bail-Hongal  fort.^ 

In  1827  Bdva  Sdheb  the  KolhApur  Chief,  whose  turbulence  was  a 
perpetual  source  of  annoyance,  was  deprived  of  Chikodi  and  Manoli 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  shown  a  disregard  for  the  friendship  of 
the  British  Government  and  had  repeatedly  infringed  the  rights  of 
the  landholders  of  British  villages.  Besides  land  yielding  a  yearly 
revenue  of  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  the  chief  was  compelled  to  cede  Akkivdt 
in  Chikodi  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  robberies  committed  by 
its  inhabitants  on  land  proprietors  and  others  under  British  protection 
and  because  it  was  a  general  resort  of  robbers.**  In  1829  a  widespread 
rising  took  place  at  Kittur.  This  rising  was  headed  by  one  Rdyappa 
a  village  watchman  of  Sangoli,  a  retainer  of  the  Kittur  desdi,  who  had 
received  a  pardon  for  his  share  in  the  1824  outbreaks  Rendered 
desperate  by  the  confiscation  of  his  service  land  and  exasperated  by 
a  quarrel  with  the  clerk  of  his  village,  Rayappa  gathered  many  dis- 
affected people  round  him,and,taking  the  boy  who  was  alleged  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  late  desdi,  attempted  to  raise  a  revolt  with  the 
object  of  restoring  Kittur  independence.  The  desdis  of  Kittur  had 
been  very  popular  especially  with  the  poorer  classes  of  their  people. 
Early  in  1829,  Rdyappa  who  had  then  about  a  hundred  men,  began 
by  burning  the  mimlatddr's  office  at  Bidi.  Afterwards  his  followers 
increased  to  a  thousand  and  they  plundered  and  burned  many  other 
villages  in  Bidi,  now  Khd,ndpur.  They  spent  their  days  in  the 
Balagunda  and  Handi  Badagndth  hills  in  the  south  corner  of  the 
district  and  at  night  divided  into  plundering  parties.  Rdyappa  once 
came  to  Kanabaragi  about  four  miles  north  of  Belgaum  in  the  hope 
of  seizing  Belgaum  fort  by  a  rush  at  the  time  of  changing  guard, 
but  he  made  no  actual  attempt  to  carry  out  this  plan.  Krishnarfe 
the  mamlatddr  of  Sampgaon  was  told  to  arrest  Rdyappa.  He  placed 
the  treasure  £5000  (Rs.  50,000)  on  the  top  of  the  mosque  in 
Sampgaon,  and,  leaving  a  guard  of  peons,  started  for  Bidi. 
According  to  the  popular  account  it  was  against  Krishnardo  that 
the  revolt  was  raised,  and  it  was  by  Krishnardo's  exertions  that 
the  revolt  was  quelled.  It  was  hoped  that  the  rising  might  be  put 
down  without  military  force.  But  when  the  Kittur  militia  refused 
to  serve  and  the  disorder  continued  to  spread,  the  help  of  strong 
detachments  became  necessary.     The  regular  troops  were  not  well 


'  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXIII.  199-203 ;  Sir  T.  Colebrook'a  Life  of  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  H,  167-168.    Welsh's  Military  Reminiscences,  II,  298  -  299, 
*  gtokea'  Belgaum,  82. 
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suited  for  pursuing  bands  of  robbers  through  close  and  difficult 
country.  Krishnardo,  after  scouring  the  forests  in  vain,  came  from 
Bidi  to  Mugutkhdn  Hubli  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Belgaum  with 
a  large  body  of  militia  and  some  horse.  He  learned  that  Rayappa 
had  avoided  him,  and  had  passed  by  a  little  known  path  through 
KAdaroli  to  Sampgaon  where  he  had  burned  the  m^mlatdar's  office 
and  destroyed  the  records.  Krishnarao  hurried  forward  and 
overtook  Rayappa's  band  at  the  little  pond  to  the  north  of  Sampgaon. 
He  had  ten  horsemen  with  him,  and  succeeded  in  killing  four  of 
the  rebels.  The  rest  retired  to  Suttagatti  near  which  they  divided 
into  two  large  bands,  one  of  which  returned  with  Rdyappa  to 
Kittur  hill  by  Sangoli,  while  the  other  plundered  and  burned 
Marikatti.  Krishnardo  attacked  the  Marikatti  band  on  Nesaragi 
hill,  and  dispersed  it,  killing  ten  or  twenty  and  taking  about  a 
hundred  prisoners.  At  this  time  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove 
to  Dhdrwdr  Iravva,  the  late  desdi's  widow  who  was  Hving  at  Bail 
Hongal.  This  nearly  excited  another  rising ;  a  thousand  men 
gathered  at  Anegol  to  resist  her  removal.  On  receiving  a  promise 
of  pardon  most  of  them  submitted  and  the  rest  joined  Rd.yappa. 
Iravva  died  at  Dhdrwdr  in  July ;  it  was  supposed  by  poison  taken 
either  by  herself  or  administered  to  her.  Soon  after  this  the 
insurrection  was  quelled.  Krishnarao  the  md,mlatdd,r,  discovered 
that  Lingana  Gauda  of  Khudanpur,  had  wished  his  own  son  to  be 
adopted  on  the  death  of  the  late  desdi,  and  resented  the  refusal  with 
which  his  proposal  was  met.  This  man  was  chosen  as  a  fit  instrument 
to  betray  Rayappa.  Men  were  sent  to  join  the  rebels  and  suggest 
that  they  should  call  in  Lingana,  who  would  bring  three  hundred 
men,  Rayappa  took  the  bait  and  wrote  to  Lingana  Gauda  to  ask 
him  to  join.  The  md,mlatddr  sent  Lingana  Gauda  with  a  body  of 
men ;  and,  as  he  was  timid  and  weak,  Yenkana  Gauda  of  Neginahdl 
who  was  bold  and  courageous,  was  sent  with  him  to  support  him. 
They  joined  Rd,yappa  and  continued  with  him  for  a  fortnight 
plundering.  One  day,  when  Rayappa  had  laid  aside  his  arms  and 
was  bathing,  Lakkappa,  a  watchman  of  Neginahal,  rushed  on  him 
and  clasped  him  round  the  body ;  another  secured  his  weapons,  and 
the  rest  overpowered  him,  bound  him  hand  and  foot  on  a  stretcher, 
and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  Dharwar.  He  was  condemned  to 
be  hanged  at  Nandgad,  the  scene  of  his  chief  robbery.  As  he 
passed  along  the  road  to  the  gallows  he  pointed  out  a  spot  for  his 
burial,  stating  that  a  great  tree  would  spring  from  his  body.  He 
was  buried  in  the  spot  he  had  chosen  and  a  magnificent  banian 
close  to  the  road  near  Nandgad  is  shown  as  the  tree  which  grew 
from  Rayappa's  grave.  Under  the  shade  of  this  tree  a  temple  has 
been  built,  to  which  people  in  want  of  children  money  or  health 
come  from  great  distances.  Husbandmen,  too,  on  their  way  to  the 
Nandgad  market  stop  to  promise  Rayappa  an  offering  if  their  grain- 
sells  well,  Rayappa's  outbreak  lasted  about  four  months.  His 
betrayers  were  rewarded  with  gifts  of  land ;  Lingana  was  presented 
with  Kaloli  near  Kittur  and  Yenkana  Gauda  with  a  village  in 
Dhdrwar, 

On  the  17th  of  March  1830  under  Regulation  VII.  of  that  year, 
the   Government  of  Bombay  brought   under  the  regulations   the. 
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territories  of  the  Bombay  Kamatak  wbich  Lad  been  acquired  either 
by  conquest  from  the  Peshwa  or  by  treaty  and  agreement  from 
other  states.  The  territories  were  formed  into  the  district  of 
Dharwdr. 

In  1831  Appa  Sdheb  of  Nipd.ni,  whom  age  and  a  feeh'ng  of  the  power 
of  G-overnment  had  kept  quiet  if  not  well  disposed,  endeavoured  to 
impose  a  child  on  Government  as  his  heir.^  It  was  discovered  that 
one  of  his  wives  T^ibdi  had  been  taken  to  a  house  in  Nipdni,  on  the 
pretence  that  she  was  about  to  bear  a  child.  A  widow,  who  expected 
soon  to  be  delivered,  was  also  taken  to  the  house ;  and  when  the  child 
was  bom,  he  was  placed  in  TaibAi's  arms,  and  said  to  be  her  offspring. 
The  widow  was  murdered.  Information  of  this  intrigue  and  crime 
was  given  by  the  owner  of  the  house!  in  which  it  took  place,  and  he 
soon  after  died  with  suspicious  suddenness.  His  story  was  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  the  widow's  body.  In  consideration  of  the 
Nipdni  chief's  age  and  of  his  services  to  the  British  in  1800  and 
1803,  Government  did  not  immediately  confiscate  his  military  grant 
or  saranjdm  lands.  They  determined  to  punish  the  desdi  by  declaring 
that  his  military  estates  were  to  lapse  on  his  death,  and  that  no 
son  of  his  body  or  of  his  adoption  should  be  recognized  as  heir  to 
them. 

On  the  28th  of  April  1836  the  CoUectorate  of  Dhdrwdr  was 
divided  into  two  Collectorates  a  northern  and  a  southern.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Dunlop  who  was  then  acting  principal 
Collector  of  Dhdrwar,  the  Belgaum  CoUectorate  was  made  to  consist 
of  ten  sub-divisions,  Parasgad,  Sampgaon,  Padshapur,  Chikodi, 
Bagalkot,  Indi,  Muddebihdl,  Hungund,  Baddmi,  and  Bidi.  Mr. 
Ravenscroft  the  first  Assistant  Collector  took  charge  of  the  Belgaum 
CoUectorate  on  the  3rd  of  May  1836.  Nearly  two  years  passed 
before  Government  agreed  to  allow  the  civil  headquarters  to  be  fixed 
at  Belgaum.  Ankalgi,  Gokdk,  Murgod,  and  Manoli  were  all  proposed, 
and  at  one  time  Gokak  was  almost  determined  on.  Mr.  Dunlop,  the 
Collector,  in  a  series  of  letters,  pointed  out  the  disadvantages  likely 
to  arise  from  the  headquarters  being  fixed  at  any  other  station  than 
Belgaum,  and  at  length  persuaded  Government  to  adopt  his  views. 
The  order  fixing  Belgaum  as  the  civil  headquarters  is  dated  the  9th 
of  March  1838.  The  Collector  was  also  Political  Agent.  A  first 
assistant,  with  enlarged  powers,  was  stationed  permanently  at 
Kaladgi.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Belgaum  CoUectorate  the 
sub-divisions  of  Indi  and  Muddebihal  were  handed  to  the  new 
CoUectorate  of  ShoMpur. 


1  The  Nipdni  desdi  seems  always  to  have  been  noted  for  his  discontent  and  his 
cruelty.  In  1819  Mr.  Elphinstone  represented  him  as  turbulent  and  discontented 
by  the  loss  of  Chikodi  and  Manoli,  but  conscious  of  his  own  weakness.  In  1822, 
from  his  iudiflference,  Mr.  Chaplin  suspected  him  of  secretly  hoping  to  profit  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  Kolhdpur.  In  1823  Mr.  Elphinstone  found  him  the  only  discon- 
tented estateholder  in  the  Bombay  Kamdtak..  He  was  cruel  and  furious  in  passion,, 
harsh  and  unrelenting  in  the  management  of  his  estate,  and  deaf  to  the  remon- 
strances of  his  people.  In  1826  for  neglect  of  duty  he  flogged  two  grooms  so  severely 
that  one  of  them  died  on  the  spot  and  the  life  of  the  other  was  long  despaired  of.  In 
spite  of  these  faults,  when  meeting  Europeans,  he  was  frank  and  gentlemanlike, 
good-humoured  and  cordial.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXIII.  215.  Welsh's  Military  Reminis- 
cences, II,  283,  334. 
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Goveruinenfc  had  decided  to  deny  the  privilege  of  adoption  to 
certain  estateholderSj  as  it  was  considered  desirable  to  reduce 
the  area  of  alienated  land  as  much  as  possible.  One  of  the  first 
estates  which  lapsed  in  consequence  of  this  decision  was  the  military 
estate  of  Chinchani.  Govindr^o  the  proprietor  belonged  to  the 
Tdsgaon  branch  of  the  Patvardhan  family.  He  died  on  the  31st  of 
December  1836  and  his  land  passed  to  Government.  It  included 
the  sub-divisions  of  Gokdk  and  several  separate  villages.  This 
addition  to  Belgaum  was  managed  in  the  Political  Department  until 
1839,  when  by  Act  VIII.  it  was  brought  under  the  Acts  and 
Regulations.  Unlike  other  Patvardhan  lands,  which  were  well 
managed  and  prosperous,  when  Gokak  lapsed  it  was  impoverished 
and  was  a  famous  resort  of  thieves.  The  Nipd,ni  desdi  had  for 
some  time  been  in  failing  health.  He  was  very  infirm  and  subject 
to  fits,  under  which,  for  a  time,  he  used  completely  to  lose  his 
senses.  On  the  28th  of  June  1839  he  died,  having  previously 
adopted  M'orarrd,o,  son  of  his  half-brother  Raghundthrao,  as  heir 
to  his  deshJeat  or  civil  estates  which  were  estimated  to  be  worth 
£1500  (Rs.  15,000)  a  year.  The  military  or  saranjdm  estate  was 
resumed  and  divided  among  Belgaum,  Dhdrwdr,  and  Sholdpur. 
The  chief  parts  which  fell  to  Belgaum  were  the  divisions  of  Athni 
and  Honvad,  and  the  flourishing  town  of  Nipani.  These  acquisitions 
were  managed  by    the  Political    Agent,  until,  under  Act  VI.  of 

1842  they  were  brought  under  the  Acts  and  Regulations.  The  year 
after  the  death  of  the  Nipani  desdi  his  six  widows  began  to  quarrel. 
The  eldest  had  charge  of  the  heir  and  the  five  others  kept  up 
continued  complaints  against  her.  She  died  in  the  end  of  1840, 
and  the  management  passed  to  the  next  eldest  widow.  Two  of  the 
remaining  ladies  induced  Raghunathrdo,  the  late  desdd's  half- 
brother,  to  seize  his  son  whom  the  late  desdi  had  adopted,  and  with 
the  aid  of  300  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  and  set  the 
authorities  at  defiance.  The  military  had  to  be  called  in  before 
the  fort  submitted.  It  was  attacked  on  the  20th  of  February  1841 
and  surrendered  on  the  following  day.  The  Arab  ringleaders  were 
punished  with  imprisonment;  and  all  who  had  joined  in  the 
insurrection  forfeited  their  pensions.  The  fort  was  dismantled  at 
the  expense  of  the  desdi,  who  had  also  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
expedition.  On  the  4th  of  May  1842,  Gopalrdo,  the  representative  of 
a  divided  branch  of  the  Miraj  family  of  PatVardhans,  died  without 
an  heir,  and  his  estate  lapsed  to  Government.  In  it  were  nine 
villages  now  in  Belgaum,  of  which  Ainapur  on  the  Krishna  is  the 
largest.  The  estate  was  brought  under  the  Acts  and  Regulations 
by  Act  III.  of  1863. 

The  years  1844  and  1845  are  memorable  for  the  serious  risings  in 
Kolhd.pur  and  Savantvd.di,  which  from  their  close  neighbourhood 
caused   uneasiness    and  disturbance    within  Belgaum  limits.     In 

1843  great  abuse  and  mismanagement  in  Kolhapur  led  Government 
to  appoint  Ddji  Krishna  Pandit  as  minister  to  improve  the 
administration.  His  reforms  aroused  the  alarm  of  the  garrison  c»r 
gadakaris  of  Sam^ngad  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Hukeri  and  of 
Budhargad  in  KolhSpur,  who  shut  the  gates  of  their  forts  and  defied 
Government.    A  force  of  1200  men,  with  four  mortars  and  two  nine- 
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pounderSj  moved  from  Belgaum,  and  arrived  before    Sdmangad  on 
the  19th  of  September.     The  place  was  not  taken  until  the  13th 
of  October,  after  battering  guns  had  been  brought  from  Belgaum 
and  a  breach   made.      Meanwhile    the    insurrection    spread   and 
developed  into  a  rising  of  the  Kolhapur  people  against  the   British 
power.    On  the  1 0th  of  October  the  garrison  of  Budhargad  plundered 
the  division  of    Chikodi     and   robbed  the  mdmlatdar's  treasury. 
This  insarrection  was   not  got  under  till  December,  and  meanwhile 
a  similar  outbreak  had  taken  place  in  Savantvadi.     The  Sdvantvadij 
rising  began   with  the    garrison    of  Manohar    about    thirty-five. 
jniles  north-west   of   Belgaum  on    the    10th    of  October.      In  a 
short   time  outrages    became   general,    and  the   movement  grew 
still  more  formidable  when  Phond  Sdvant,  a  man  of  note,  joined  the?- 
insurgents.     In  1828  and  1832  Phond  had  headed  outbreaks  against 
the  Sar  Desdi  of  Vadi.     In  1838  he  had  been  admitted  to  an  amnesty 
and  had  since  lived  in  the  Vadi  state,  where  he  was  treated  with 
unusual  generosity  and  kindness.    In  November  1844,  with  his  eight 
sons,  he  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  persuaded  Anna 
Sdiheb,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sar  Desdi,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  to  escape  from 
Vadi  and  lend  the  cause  the  support  of  his  name.     This  insurrection 
and  the  Kolhdpur  disturbances  covered    the  country  round  with 
confusion  and  alarm.     There  was  an  organized  conspiracy  to  seize 
the  forts  of  Dhd,rwdr  and  Belgaum  and  excite  a  rebellion  against 
the  British  throughout  the  Bombay  Karnatak.  To  prevent  insurgents 
crossing  into  Belgaum  a  large  body   of  militia  were  raised  and 
posted  in    various    strong    positions    along    the    Sahyadris,    and 
parties  of  regular  troops  were  distributed  at  Bidi,  Kittui",  Hubli, 
Talevddi,  Ghikodi,  and  Patna.     Notwithstanding  these  precautions 
Belgaum  did  not  escape  disturbance.     On  the  night  of  the  30th 
of  December  two  or  three-hundred  rebels  attacked  and  plundered 
the  custom  station  at   Parvdd,   and  on    the  2nd  of  January  the^ 
Kumkumbi  custom-house  was  plundered.     Chandgad  and  P^rgad^^ 
were  threatened,  but  a  timely  reinforcement  of  militia  saved  them. 
A  large  number  of  insurgents  met  below  Talevadi,  but  fear  of  the 
garrison  prevented  an  attack  on  the  custom-house.     In  Bidi  alone,, 
about  800  militia  were  employed.     Bhimgad  was  occupied,  and  as, 
on  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  January,  Sdvarda  two  or  three  miles 
west  of  Patna  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  rebels,  a  party  of  regulars 
was  sent  from    Belgaum    to   guard    Patna.      Alarm  and   danger 
continued  until  the  forts  of  Manohar  and  Mansantosh  in  Sdvantvadi 
had  been  taken  and  the  rebels  scattered.   In  February  1845  Colonel, 
afterwards  Sir  James,  Outram  drove  one  body  of  rebels  from  the 
forest  below  the  Rdm  pass  and  most  of  the  leaders,  among  them 
Phond  Sdvant  and  his  sons,  took  refuge  in  Goa.     The  government 
of  Goa    declined  to    surrender  them  ;  choosing  to  regard  them  as 
political  refugees.     By  March  1845  the  country  near  the  Sahyadris 
was  reported  quiet. 

While  the  Kolhapur  rebellion  was  engaging  the  attention  of 
Government,  Shivlingdppa,  the  feigned  adopted  son  of  the  Kittur 
desdi,  attempted  to  raise  a  revolt  in  Samp'gaon  and  Bidi.  A 
treasonable  correspondence  was  discovered  between  him  and  the 
i}esdi  of  Chachdi  about  tw;e.nty-five  miles  east  of  Belgaum.     Sums  of 
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money  were  distributed  through  the  districts,  and  many  servants  of 
the  late  desdi  promised  aid.  It  was  intended  to  ask  help  from  the 
mercenary  ^^rabs  of  the  Nizam's  territories,  and  applications  were 
made  to  men  in  Kolhdpur  and  Goa.  The  plot  was  discovered  partly 
by  the  aid  of  the  Vontamuri  desdi,  Shivlingappa's  father-in-law. 
Sufficient  legal  evidence  to  secure  conviction  could  not  be  obtained 
and  the  conspirators  escaped  punishment.  Shivlingappa  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  Vontamuri  chief. 
The  adherents  of  the  family  still  regard  a  son  of  his  as  the  lawful 
desdi  of  Kittur.^  On  the  2yth  of  April  1845  Vamanrdo  Patvardhan 
of  Soni  died  leaving  no  heir.  Soni  was  part  of  the  Miraj  military 
grants  or  saranjdm,  and  became  Vdmanrao's  when  the  estate  was 
divided.  It  now  lapsed  to  Government.  Seven  villages  which 
were  added  to  Belgaum  were  brought  under  the  Acts"  and 
Regulations  by  Act  III,  of  1863.  In  1848  Belgaum  received  a 
further  addition  by  the  lapse  of  the  Tdsgaon  estate.  Parshuram 
Bhau  Patvardhan  died  on  the  8th  of  June  1848.  On  his  death -bed 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Government  praying  that  his  widow  might 
be  allowed  an  heir  to  his  military  lands  or  saranjdm.  His  prayer 
was  not  granted  as  he  had  mismanaged  his  estate  and  done  nothing 
entitling  himl  to  special  consideration.  His  widow  tried  to  impose 
a  child  on  Government  but  the  imposture  was  detected.  These 
Tasgaon  villages,  which  included  the  lands  of  Saudi  on  the  Krishna 
and  of  Yd,dvd,d,  were  brought  under  the  Acts  and  Regulations  by 
Act  III.  of  1863.  On  the  1st  of  January  1862  the  Tasgaon  sub- 
division, which  had  previously  been  included  in  Belgaum,  was 
handed  to  Satara.  On  the  19th  of  October  1857  Trimbakr^o  Appa 
Patvardhan,  who  was  either  called  the  Shedbalkar  or  the  Kdgvdd- 
kar,  died  leaving  no  son.  As  Government  had  not  allowed  him  to 
adopt  an  heir  his  estate  lapsed.  Fifty-six  villages  were  placed  under 
Belgaum  and  for  two  years  were  managed,  by  an  agent  or  hdrbhdri. 
A.  mdmlatddr  was  afterwards  appointed,  till,  in  1863  the  villages, 
were  distributed  over  the  Gokdk,  Belgaum,  and  Athni  sub-divisions, 
and  were  brought  under  the  Acts  and  Regulations  by  Act  III,  of 
that  year. 

In  1850  Phond  Savant's  younger  sons  had  been  allowed  to  return 
to  VMi  and  pardoned  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  1845 
rebellion.  Phond  and  his  elder  sons,  NAna,  BAba,  and  Hanumant 
desdis  were  not  included  in  the  amnesty  but  remained  under  watch 
in  Goa.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  February  1858,  taking  advantage 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  Mutinies  had  brought  on  Government, 
the  three  brothers  escaped  from  their  guard  and  immediately  began 
to  stir  disturbances  all  along  the  forest  frontier  from  Savantv^di 
to  Xdnara.  On  the  6th  of  February,  one  or  two  hundred  men 
attacked  the  police  post  at  Talevadi  and  attempted  to  fire  the 
custom-house.  On  the  8th  Yarkund  was  attacked  and  the  custom- 
house at  Dudvdl  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  A  large  body  of  military 
were  called  out  and  the  Brigadier  at  Belgaum  placed  two  companies 
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of  the  28tli  Native  Infantry  with  fifty  Europeans  at  the  disposal  of 
the  civil  authorities.      A  special  Commissioner  was  appointed  to  try 
offences  against  the  State.     The  insurgents  took  a  strong  position 
on   Darshanigudda  hill  on  the  Kanara  border  in  the  pass  below 
Talevadi.     This  position  was  attacked  by  the  field  force  on  the  Sith 
of  February.     It  was  hoped  that  the  whole  gang  would  be  taken. 
But  the  force  had  left  their  encampment  at  Hemddgi  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  23rd  instead  of  at  night ;  their  movements  had  been 
watched,  and,  when  the  top  of  the  hill  was  reached,  the  enemy  were 
gone.     A  company  of  the  28th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry  under 
Lieutenant  now  Major  H.  L.  Nutt,  and  Lieutenant  now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  B,  W.  West  had  been  sent  round  in  advance  to  crown  the 
hill  under  cover  of  the  night.     On  their  way  they  were  fired  into 
and  a  native  officer  was  killed.     At- the  close  of  1858  peace  was 
sufficiently   restored  to  allow  most  of  the  regular  troops ,  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Bidi.      The   Sdvantvddi  locals,   the   police/  and 
th«  militia  undertook  to  suppress  the  rising.     Meanwhile  villages 
had   been  plundered  and  several  outrages  and  murders  had  taken 
place.      Large    rewards  were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
leaders  and  measures  were  taken  to  preventthem  passing  into  the 
open   country.     Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  gang  had  been 
reduced  to  about  twenty-five  men  who  maintained  themselves  in 
the  forests  of  Kdnara  and  Bidi.     They  were  led  by  three  brothers 
Earned  R^ghoba  or  Ravba,  Chintoba,  and  Shd.nta  Phadnavis,  while  a 
Sidi  called  Bastian  was  a  noted  leader.     Chintoba  was  killed  in  a 
combat  fought  on  the  5th   of  July  1859  in  the  HAmod  forests  in 
Kdnara. .    The  rebel  band  was  forty  or  fifty  strong  and  was  attacked 
by  Lieutenants  Giertzen  and  Drever  with  two  naiks  and  twelve 
men.     The  rebels  were  dispersed  with  the  loss  of  three  men  killed 
and  several  wounded.     Eleven  guns,  eight  swords,  and  all   their 
ammunition   were   taken.      The   gang  was  finally  broken  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  December  1859.     News  reached   Lieutenants 
Griertzen  and  Drever  that  the  rebels  were  hid  somewhere  in  the  hills 
near  Diggi  in  the  Dingorli  forests  in  Kd,nara.     They  determined  to 
surprise  and  capture  them.     Parties  were  posted  so  as  to  prevent 
their  escape  and  Lieutenant  Giertzen,  with  fourteen  of  the  Belgaum' 
police,  taking  the  rebels'  watch-fire  as  his  guide,  advanced  cautiously 
through  the  forest  creeping  on  guided  by  the  fire  across  a  difficult 
rocky  slope  covered  with  underwood.     He  came  to  within  a  couple 
of  yards  of  the  rebels  before  they  took  alarm.     Lieutenant  Giertzen 
killed  Bablu,  and  two  other  men,  Ravba  and  Shdnta,  who  were  sitting 
with  Bablu  over  the  fire,  tried  to  escape  but  were  seized  by  the  hair 
and  dragged  out  after  a  short  struggle.     This  put  an  end  to  the 
rising.^ 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  outlying  parts  of  the 
district  the  town  of  Belgaum  was  in  considerable  danger^  Mr. 
Seton  Karr  was  at  this  time  Collector  and  Magistrate  at  Belgaum, 
while  General  Lester,  an  old  Artillery  officer  of  sound  judgment, 
commanded  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Army  which  had  its  head- 
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quarters  at  Belgautn.     The  Belgaum  garrison  had  been  drained  of 
its  European  troops  for  the  Persian  war ;  and  the  Native  Regiment 
which  was  quartered  at  Belgaum  was  the  newly  raised  29th.     As  at 
Kolhapur  the  officers  of  the  29th  had  full  trust  in  the  loyalty  of 
their  men  and  suspected  no  evil.     General  Lester's  wise  precautions 
probably  prevented  an  outbreak.    The  fort  was  put  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  its  bi'eaches  repaired.     His  only  Europeans  were  a 
battery  of  artillery  and  a  dep6t  of  Her  Majesty's  64th,  who  had 
been  withdrawn  for   service  in  Persia,  including  about  thirty  men 
fit  for  duty  with  upwards  of  400  women  and  children.     The  artillery 
were  quartered  in  the  fort  and  the  European  ai\d  Eurasian  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  were  formed  into  a  small   volunteer  corps  and  drilled 
daily.     The   Safa  mosque  was  ordered   to   be  closed  for  religious 
service  lest  its  nearness  to  the  arsenal  might  be  a  source  of  danger.* 
On    the    10th    of    August    1857     the    European     reinforcements 
despatched  from  Bombay  reached  Belgaum  by  way  of  Goa.     Like 
their  brethren  who  came  to  the  relief  of  Kolhapur  they  arrived  in 
tatters,  stripped  of  shoes  almost  of  clothes  by  the  rains  and  storms 
of  July,  but  eager  for  work.     This   reinforcement  enabled  General 
Lester  to  seize  a  few  of  the  civil  and  military   conspirators  against 
whom  there  was  sufficient  evidence  for  trial.     One  of  these  was  a 
Musalmdn    munshi,  a  favourite  with  the     officers  whom  he    had 
taught.     The  munshi  was  found   to   be  a  disciple  of  the  head  of 
the  Western  India  branch  of  the  Wahabi  sect  who  lived  in   Poona, 
and  who  was  a  prime  instigator  of  the  rebellion.      Letters  from 
'this  'munshi  to  regiments    at  Kolhapur  and  other  stations,  full  of 
treasonable  matter,  had  been  intercepted  and  furnished  evidence 
against  him.     They  showed  how  widespread  was  the  conspiracy  and 
how  large  ai),  element  in  every  station  was  ready  to  revolt  if  only  they 
were  satisfied  that  the  movement  would  be  general.     This  plot  was 
discovered  mainly    through    the  zeal   and  intelligence  of  a  police 
chief  constable  of  Belgaum,  a  Christian  convert  named  Mutu  Kumdr 
who  afterwards  received  the  grant  of  a  village  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  services.     The  munshi  was  found  guilty  and  executed,  and 
with  him  an  emissary  from  one  of  the  chiefs  who  had  been  employed 
in    corrupting    the    troops.     Five    men    of  the    29th  were    soon 
after  convicted  of  mutiny  and  executed,  and  four  were  transported 
for  life.^     The  danger   passed  over  and  no  actual  outbreak  took 
place.     Another  important  event  connected  with  the  Mutinies  was 
the  execution  at  Belgaum  of  the   Brahman  chief  of  Nargund  in 
Dh^rwar.    In  1 858  the  Nargund  chief  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  British  Government,  and  on  the  29th  of  May  surprised 
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^LeG-rand  Jacob's  Western  India,  212-215.  Aletter  from  Belgaum  written  by  », 
sepoy  of  the  29th  Kegiment,  but  purporting  to  be  from  several  sepoys  to,  their 
brethren  of  the  74th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  was  intercepted  in  Bombay..  It  was 
sent  to  Colonel  Lester  on  the  13th  of  June  1857.  After  presenting  their  compliments 
the  writer  or  writers  went  on  :  We  are  your  children,  do  vnth  us  as  it  may  seem 
best  to  you,  in  your  salvation  is  our  safety.  We  are  all  of  one  mind  ;  on  your  inti-. 
mation  we  shall  come  running.  You  are  our  father  and  mother.  .We  have  written, 
a  small  letter,  but  from  it  corapreh^nd  much.  You  are  the  servants  of  Ba|ghun&tb 
and  we  your  slaves.  Write  to  us  an  answer  as  soon  as  you  receive  this.  LeGrand 
Jacob's  Western  India,  215  note. 
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the  Political  Agent  Mr.  Manson  at  night  when  asleep  in  the  village 
oi  Suriban  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Nargund,  killed  hinij  cut 
off  his  head,  and  fastened  it  over  the  gate  of  Nargund  fort.  A 
British  force  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Malcolm  marched  towards 
Nargund,  and,  in  the  confusioli  which  followed  the  capture  of 
Nargund,  the  chief  escaped,  but  was  pursued  and  captured.  He 
was  taken  to  Belgaum,  confined  in  the  main  guard  of  the  fort,  and 
was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  carried  on  a  cart  drawn 
by  Mh^s  through  the  town  to  Hay  Stack  Hill,  on  which  the 
gallows  were  raised  and  was  there  executed. 

Since  1858  the  peace  of  the  district  has  been  unbroken.  In 
1864  (1st  May)  Kalddgi,  now  Bijdpur,  was  formed  into  a  separate 
CoUectorate  and  took  from  Belgaum  the  three  sub-divisions  o^ 
Badami,  Bagalkot,  and  Hungund. 
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The  city  of  Belgaum  was  taken  by  General  Munro  on  the  15tli 
of  March  1818,  and  the  fort  of  Belgaum  on  the  llthof  April  following. 
The  fall  of  Belgaum  completed  the  conquest  of  thePeshwa's  territories 
south  of  the  Krishna.  The  political  charge  of  the  whole  tract  was 
at  first  vested  in  Mr.  Blphinstone.  Afterwards  Mr.  Chaplin,  the 
Collector  of  Beldri,  was  placed  in  charge  and  styled  the  Principal 
Collector  of  the  Maratha  Country  south  of  the  Krishna,  and  Political 
Agent  with  the  Rdja  of  Kolhdpur  and  th,e  southern  estate-holders 
ov  jdgirddrs?  In  1821  the  chief  of  Sdngli  ceded  eight  villages 
from  the  Shahdpur ^argrana  instead  of  expenses  on  account  of  troops 
under  articles  of  stipulation  dated  the  12th  of  December  1820.  In 
September  1824  the  desdi  of  Kittur  died  without  issue.  The  desdi'a 
saranjdm  or  military  estate  villages  therefore  lapsed  to  Government. 
Bat,  in  consequence  of  a  rising  stirred  up  by  the  manager  of  the  late 
desdi,  the  estate  was  not  taken  possession  of  till  the  5th  of  December 
1824.^  •  The  country  thus  acquired  was  at  first  divided  into  three 
sub-divisions  or  tdlukds,  Kittur,  Sampgaon,  and  Bidi,  and  afterwards 
into  two  Sampgaon  and  Bidi.  The  next  acquisition  of  territory 
was  that  of  Chikodi  and  Manoli  in  1827.  These  were  taken 
from  the  Raja  of  Kolhdpur  by  a  revised  treaty  dated  the  23rd  of 
October  1827,  owing  to  his  suspicious  and  turbulent  conduct.  This 
treaty  was  modified  by  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  RdLja  of 
KolMpur  and  the  British  Government,  drawn  up  on  the  15th  of  March 
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1  The  chief  reports  from  which  materials  have  been  taken  for  the  Land 
Administration  of  Belgaum  include  the  survey  reports  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  LXXXI. 
XCIV,  OXVin.  and  Bora.  Gov.  Eev.  Eec.  175  of  1855, 17  of  1856,  164  of  1856,  91 A  of 
1861,  131a  of  1880,  and  Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Comp.  1062  of  1881. 

2  On  the  first  of  Jane  1818,  the  Peshwa  signed  articles  of  surrender  by  which 
he  t3eded  to  Government  the  pargana  of  PAchhdpur ;  one  village  from  pargana 
Yellur;  twelve  villages  from  killa  Kaldnidhigad  ;  Hire  Gandharvagad  and  the 
village  at  its  foot ;  five  'villages  from  pargana  Ajamnagar  ;  four  villages  from  pargana 
Vithal  Vishrdm ;  tora/"Maneri ;  twenty-six  villages  from  tappa  Ghandgad  ;  pargana 
Khdndpur ;  four  villages  from  taraf  Sakhali ;  one  village  from  pargana  Nargund  ; 
two  villages  from  pargana  Navalguud  ;  taraf  tjgargol ;  five  villages  from  iaraf  Movah; 
three  villages  from  karydt  Bettigeri  ;  taraf  Yakkundi ;  four  villages  from  pargana 
Govenkop  ;  one  village  from  taraf  Konur  ;  three  villages  from  karydt  Assundi;  four 
villages  from  karydt  Huli ;  the  village  of  Saundatti;  twovillages  iTompa7-gana  Honvdd,; 
nine  villages  from  pargana  Athni ;  one  village  from  pargana  Gadi  Kokatnur  ;  one 
village  from  pargana  Bidri ;  one  village  from  pargana  Gotc  ;  two  villages  from 
pargana  Terddl  ;  and  two  villages  from  prdnt  Miraj. 

-3  Details  are  given  in  the  History  Chapter. 
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1829.'    On  the  31st  of  December  1836  Govindrdv  Chinchnikar  of  the 
TAsgaon  branch  of  the  Patvardhan  family  died  without  heirs  and  his 
saranjdm  or  military  estate  lapsed  to  Government.      It  included  the 
pargana  of  Gokdk,  some  villages  from  the  pargands  of  Yadvad,  Terddl, 
Gadi  Kokatnur,  Athni,  and  Bidri,  and  two  villages  from  the  prdnt 
of  Raybdg.     On  the  12th  of  December  1837  two  villages  from  the 
pargana  of  Terdal  lapsed  to  Government  on  the  death  of  Nilkanthrdv 
Kurundvddkar  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Patvardhan  family. 
On  the  28th  of  June  1889   on  the  death  of  the  desdi  oi  Nipdni  his 
saranjdm    or    military   estate    was    resumed.      It    comprised   the 
pargana  of  Athni  with  the  town  or  kasha  of  Athni,  six  villages  from 
pargana  Gadi  Kokatnur,  twelve  from  Hoiivd,d,  one  from  Jamkhandi, 
one  from  harydt  Nesargi,   and  four  other  villages.     This  territory 
was  at  first  managed  by  the  Political  Agent  of  Kolhapur  and  the 
Southern  Maratha  native  states,  but  subsequently  by  Act  VI.  of 
1842,  it  was  made  subject  to  the  Acts  and  Regulations'of  Bombay. 
On  the  4th  of  May  1842  Gopd,lrav  Mirajkar,  the  chief  of  the  fourth 
share  of  the  Miraj  estate,  died  without  issue  and  his  estate  lapsed  to 
Government.     This  consisted  of  one  village  from  each  of  the  prdnts 
of  Hukeri,  Miraj,  Raybag,  and  three  from  that  of  Bijd,pur.     In  1848 
the  district  received  a  further  addition  by  the  lapse  of  the   T^^sgaon 
estate  on  the  death  without  heirs  of  Parashurdm  BhAu  Patvardhan 
on  the  8th  of  June.  His  estate  consisted  of  the  tvfo pargands  of  Saundi 
on  the  Krishna  and  of  Yadvad  now  in  Gokak.     Subsequently  in 
August  1848   Chintd,manrdv  Krishna  Vddikar  died    without  heirs 
and  this  caused  the  lapse  of  two  villages  from  prdnt  Miraj.     In  the 
following  year,   1849,    Ashte^  from  pargana  ShAhapur,  Belgundi, 
Kangrdli,   and   Nilgi  were  resumed  from    RaghunAthrav   Jayvant 
Mantri   of  Islampur.     On   the  19th  of   October  1857  Trimbakrav 
AppasAheb  Patvardhan  of   Shedbal  or  Kdgvad  died  without;   heirs 
and   his    estate   lapsed   to    Government.      This   lapse   brought  an 
addition  to  the  Belgaum  district  of  iara/ Mugalkhod,  four   villages 
from  pargana  Yddvdd,  one  ivora  pargana  Kokatnur,  and  seven  other 
villages.     This  area  was  managed  by  a  kdrbhdri  for  about  two  years ; 
the  villages  were  then  put  under  the'charge  of  a  mAmlatdar,  and,  in 
1863,  they  were  distributed  between  the  Gokak,  Belgaum,  and  Athni 
sub-divisions,  and  brought  under  the  Acts  and  Regulations  by  Act 
III.  of  1863. 

By   Regulation  VII.   of  1830  the  Maratha   country   acquired  by 
conquest  from  the  Peshwa  and  other  native  chiefs,  was  formed  into 
a  district  called  the  Dharwar  Colkctorate.     In   1836  (April  28tb) 
Government  ordered  that  the  principal  coUectorate  of  Dh^rw^r  should  . 
be  divided  into  two  coUectorates.     In  1838  (March  9th)  Belgaum  was 


1  In  1829  the  territory  forming  the  Chikodi  and  Manoli  pargands  comprised  tlus 
karycUe  of  Yelli-Manoli,  Majati,  Sadalgi,  and  Kabbur ;  three  villages  from  haryti'^\ 
Adgal ;  twenty  villages  from  harydt  Shol^jjur  ;  nine  villages  from  karyat  SAvgaon  i*: 
eighteen  villages  from  harydt  lAt ;  seven  villages  from  harydt  Nez  ;  thirteen  villages 
from  harydt  Nesargi ;  three  villages  from  harydt  Rdybdg  ;  eleven  villages  from  prMi 
Miraj  ;  one  village  from  prdnt  Kdgal ;  harydt  Sindogi ;  taraf  Vatndl ;  pwrgma 
Murgod  ;  harydt  Sattigeri ;  and  four  other  villages. 

2  It  was  subsequently  granted  in  i7i4m  to  Bipusiheb  for  his  services  in  the  1857 
Mutinies. 
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fixed  as  the  civil  head-quarters.^  When  it  was  formed  into  a 
separate  district,  Belgaum  included  ten  sub-divisiona,  Pachhdpur 
with  eighty-six  villages,  Sampgaon  with  106  villages,  Bidi  with  237 
villages,  Ohikodi  with  141  villages,  Parasgad  with  ninety-six  villages, 
Bagalkot  with  123  villages,  Baddmi  with  133  villages,  Hungund 
with  138  villages,  Indi  with  175  villages,  and  Muddebihal  with  161 
villages.  The  total  number  of  villages  was  1396  with  about 
681,338  people,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £146,898  (Rs.  14,68,980). 
Some  time  after  this  new  district  of  Belgauin  was  formed,  the  Indi 
and  Muddebihd,l  sub-divisions  were  transferred  (1838-39)  to  the  new 
district  of  Sholdpur.  The  number  of  the  Belgaum  sub-divisions  was 
increased  by  the  formation  of  the  two  new  sub-divisions  of  Athni 
and  Gokak.^  Between  1836  and  1864  the  Belgaum  district  continued 
to  receive  constant  additions  by  the  lapse  of  jdgir  or  alienated 
villages.*  In  ]  864  the^  sub-divisions  of  Bdgalkot,  Hungund,  and 
Badami  were  transferred  from  Belgaum  to  the  new  OoUectorate 
of  Kaladgi.  In  1866  Pdchhd,pur  was  named  Belgaum  and  in  1881 
Bidi  was  named  Khandpur. 

The  administration  of  the  district  in  revenue  matters  is  entrusted 
to  an  officer  styled  Collector,  on  a  yearly  pay  of  £2790  (118.27,900). 
This  officer,  who  is  also  the  chief  magistrate  and  executive  head  of 
the  district,  is  assisted  in  his  work  of  general  supervision  by  a  staff 
of  four  assistants  of  whom  two  are  covenanted  and  two  are  un- 
covenanted  servants  of  Government.  The  sanctioned  yearly  salaries 
of  the  covenanted  assistants  range  from  £840  to  £1080  (Rs.  8400  - 
10,800),  those  of  the  uncovenanted  assistants  or  deputies  are  £360 
(Rs.  3600)  each.  For  fiscal  and  other  administrative  purposes  the 
lands  under  the  Collector's  charge  are  distributed  among  seven  sub- 
divisions. Of  these  five  are  generally  entrusted  to  the  covenanted 
assistants  or  assistant  collectors,  and  two  to  one  of  the  uncovenanted 
assistants,  called  the  district  deputy  collector.  The  other  uncove- 
nanted assistant  who  is  styled  the  head-quarter  or  huzur  deputy 
collector  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  treasury.  These 
officers  are  also  magistrates,  and  those  who  hold  revenue  charges 
have,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Collector,  the  chief  management 
of  the  different  administrative  bodies,  local  fund  and  municipal 
committees,  within  the  limits  of  their  revenue  charges. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  and  his  assistants  the 
revenue  charge  of  each  fiscal  sub-division  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
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•  Ankalgi,  Gok^k,  Mnrgod,  and  Manoli  were  proposed,  and,  had  not  the  Collector 
Mr.  Dtmlop  strongly  advocated  Belgaum,  6okd.k  would  probably  have  been  chosen. 
A  first  assistant  collector  was  stationed  at  KaUdgi, 

2  When  Belgaum  was  first  formed  there  were  no  petty  divisions  or  mahdh.  Some 
time  after  the  petty  divisions  of  Chandgad,  Hukeri,  and  Murgod  were  formed. 

'  At  the  end  of  1836  the  lapse  of  the  Chinchni  jdgir  to  Government  added 
seventy-six  villages  to  the  Belgaum  CoUectorate.  The  next  additions  were  the 
pargaruU  of  Athni  and  HonvAd  in  1839  on  the  death  of  the  Nip4ni  detdi,  and  six 
villages  on  the  death  in  1842  of  one  GopAlrAv  a  representative  of  a  divided  branch  of 
the  Mirajkar  family.  In  1846,  by  the  lapse  of  the  Soni  estate,  the  CoUectorate 
received  a  further  addition  of  seven  villages.  In  1848  the  TAsgaon  estate  lapsed 
and  the  pargands  of  Saundi  in  the  present  (1884)  Athni  sub-division  and  of  Yddvdd 
in  the  present  GokAk  sub-division  were  added  to  the  CoUectorate.  In  1857  the 
KiLgvid  jdgir  lapsed,  and  fifty -six  of  its  villages  were  added  to  the  CoUectorate,  and 
subsequently  in  1863  distributed  among  the  Belgaum,  Gok£ik,  and  Athni  sub-divisions. 
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officer  styled  mdmlatddr.  Thesef  officers,  who  are  also  entrusted 
with  magisterial  powers,  have  yearly  salaries  varying  from  £180  to, 
£300  (Rs.  1800-3000).  Three  of  the  fiscal  sub-divisions,  Chikodi 
Belgaum  and  Parasgad,  contain  subordinate  divisions  called  mahdls 
placed  under  the  charge  of  officers  styled  maAaZfcaris,  who,  except 
that  they  have  no  treasury  to  superintend,  exercise  the  revenue  and 
magisterial  powers  generally  entrusted  to  a  mamlatddr  and  have 
yearly  salaries  varying  from  £60  to  £72  (Rs.  600- 720). 

In  revenue  and  police  matters  the  charge  of  the  895  Government 
villages  is  entrusted  to  987  headmen  or  pdtils,  of  whom  sixty-two 
are  stipendiary  and  925  are  hereditary.     Five  of  the  stipendiary  and 
eighty  of  the  hereditary  pdtils  perform  revenue  duties  only.     Five 
of  the  stipendiary  and  eighty  of  the  hereditary  jpafiZs  attend  to  matters 
of  police  only.     Fifty-two  stipendiary  and  765  hereditary  pdtils  are 
entrusted  with  both  revenue  and  police  charges.     The  pdtil's  yearly 
pay   depends    on    the    amount    of    revenue    collected  from    his. 
village.    It  varies  from  6s.  to  £20  4«.  (Rs.  3  -  202),  the  average  receipts- 
amounting  to  £3  3s.  &^d.  (Rs.31  as.  12  J).     The  above  sums  are  paid 
to  the  pdtils  who  are  actually  performing  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  hereditary  pdtils  also  hold  lands  assigned  as  service  emoluments 
which  are  called  vatan  lands.     The  heads  of  the  families  hold  shares 
in  the  vatan  property,  and  they  and  all  the  members  of  their  families 
are  styled  vatanddrs.     The   right  of  any   member  of  the  family 
to  perform    service  is  settled  under    Bombay   Act  III.   of  . 1874;, 
The  vatan  lands  represent  an  annual  grant  of  £2065  (Rs. 20,650). 
The  whole  yearly   charge  is  £5201   (Rs.^,010)  of  which  £313ft 
(Rs.  31,360)  are  paid  in  cash.     To  keep  the  village  accounts,  draw 
up  statistics,  and  help  the  headmen  in   performing  their  duties, 
fourteen  stipendiary    and    763    hereditary  village  accountants  are 
entertained.     Their  yearly  salaries,,  which  are  in  proportion  to  the 
revenue  collected  by  them,  amount  to  £5103  (Rs.51,030) ;  they  vary 
from  12s.  to  £21  14s.  (Rs.  6  -  217)  and  average  £6  1  Is.  4,id.    (Rs.  65 
10|  as.).     Like  the  headmen  the  hereditary  accountants  or  kullmrnis 
are  vatanddrs    and     their  rights  to    service     are   settled    under 
Bombay  Act  III.  of  1874.     No  land  is  specially  assigned  to  them 
for  service;  but  certain  kulkarnis  hold  land  of  the  aggregate  yearly 
value  of  £671  (Rb.6710)  which  is  subject  to  a  quit-rent  to  meet  the 
amount,of  remuneration  due  to  the  officiating  kulkarni. 

Under  the  headmen  and  accountants  are  5232  inferior  village- 
servants.  Of  these  2383  are  liable  for  revenue  and  2849  for  police 
duties.  Of  those  liable  for  revenue  duties  1111  are  Sanadis,  559 
Mhars,  321  Talvdrs  or  watchmen,  175  Kolkdrs  or  messengers,  forty- 
two  Tahsildars,  eighteen  Naiks,  one  Vir,  twenty-one  Gastis  or  patrols, 
eighty-three  Tardla  or  porters,  one  Aparadba,  three  Mangs,  two 
Dalvais,  twenty'Kolis,  twelve  Chaughulas,  sixNatikars,  sixKarbe^is, 
and  two  Bdrikis  or  crop-watchers.  Of  those  liable  for  police  duties. 
2737  are  Sanadis,  nineteen  Gastis,  eleven  Tardls,  one  Ndik,  one 
Kolkdr,  one  Khot,  and  seventy-nine  Gadkaris  or  fort-guards. 
Village  servants  are  either  Musalmdns,  Native  Christians,  or  Hindus 
belonging  to  the  Maratha,  Lingayat,  Jain,  Dhangai',  Berad,  Upar, 
and  Mhar  castes.  The  total  yearly  grants  for  the  support  of  this 
establishment  amount  to  £5100    (Rs.  91,000)  being  £1   14s,  9^. 
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(Rs.l7  as.  6k)  to  each  man  or  a  cost  to  each  village  of  £10  3s.  4ld. 
(Rs.lOl  as.  10|);  of  this  charge  £7882  (Rs.  78,820)  are  met  by 
grants  of  land  and  £1218  (Rs,  12,180)  are  paid  in  cash.  The  yearly 
cost  of  the  village  establishment  of  the  district  may  be  thus 
summarised : 

Belgaum  Village  Estailishment,  1884. 


Headmen  ... 
Accountants 
Servants 


Total 


£ 

6201 
6774 
9100 


20,075 


Rs. 

52,010 
57,740 
91,000 


2,00,750 


This  is  equal  to  a  charge  of  £22  8s.   7id.  (Rs.  224  as.  4|)  a  village 
or  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  district  land  revenue. 

The  state  of  the  revenue  administration  in  Belgaum  from  the 
accession  of  British  rule  in  1818  to  the  introduction  of  the  survey 
settlement  in  1850  differed  in  no  way  from  that  described  in  the 
Dhdrwar  Statistical  Account. 

The  first  thirty  years'  revenue  survey  settlement  was  introduced 
into  108  villages  of  Parasgad  in  1849-50  and  by  1860-61  the  whole 
district  was  surveyed  and  settled.  Compared  with  the  tillage  rental 
before  the  survey,  the  survey  rental  on  the  tillage  area  of  the  whole 
district  showed  a  reduction  of  about  fourteen  per  cent.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  chief  details  of  the  settlements  introduced  in  the 
Belgaum  district  by  the  revenue  survey  between  1849  and  1861  : 
Belgaum  Survey  SettlemerUs,  1849- 186T. 


Survey  Group. 

Vii- 

Skitlb- 

MENT 

Survey. 

■         1 

In- 

De- 

7EAE. 

Before. 

After. 

crease 
per 
cent. 

crease 
per 
cent. 

Ea. 

Kb. 

Parasgad 

108 

1849-60 

69,78e 

70,814 

1-5 

Gokik     

47 

1849-50 

30,33< 

23,764 

21-6 

YiidvSd 

10 

1861-52 

766S 

6593 

14'0 

Athni       

58 

1851-62 

62,654 

47,334 

24-4 

Athni      

21 

1852-63 

20,061 

19,022 

6-1 

Sampgaon 

106 

1852-63 

1,44,476 

1,22.773 

16-0 

F&chh&pur         

9 

1862-53 

25,887      20,781 

197 

Cbikodi 

141 

18S3-54 

1,38,780 

99,621 

28-2 

F&chh&pur         

S-i 

1853-64 

16,834 

12,530 

26-5 

Bidi          

40 

1863-54 

39,782 

37,725 

5-1 

Bidi          

12.3 

1866-56 

19,302 

18,129 

60 

F«chhipur         

10 

1856-56 

2097 

1833 

12  6 

KSgvid    

Total    ... 

49 

1860-61 

61,266 

66,773 

8-9 

760 

6,38,928 

5,47,692 

14-2 

Parasgad,  with  108  Government  villages,  was  measured  in  1847-48 
and  1848-49 ;  it  was  classed  and  the  new  rates  were  introduced  in 
1849-50.1  The  tract  was  irregular  in  shape,  with  an  extreme  length 
of  forty-three  miles  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  thirty  miles.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Dharwar  and  Navalgund ;  on  the  east  by  the 
estates  or  jdgirs  of  Nargund,  RAmdurg,  and  Tergal ;  on  the  north  by 
Gokdk  j  and  on  the  west  by  Sampgaon.  A  low  rugged  sandstone  range 
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■     1  Capt.  Wingate,   Surv.  Supt.  246  of  24th  December  1849,  Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Rec. 
ISlAof  1880,  155-180. 
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Chapter  VUI-      running  north-west  and  south-east  divided  Parasgad  into  two  nearly 
j^A  equal  parts.     To  the  south  and  west  the  hills  were  steep  rising 

Administration,     sharply  out  of  a  far-stretching  rich  black-soil  plain.     To  the  north 
g  and  east  the  hills  sloped  into  a  rough  stony  upland  with  poor  sandy 

p  .        "  soil.     Further  north,  trap  overlay  the  sandstone  and  the  surface  soil 

XS49-50.'  '^^^  shallow  and  poor.     The  river  Malprabha,  entering  from  the  west 

and  leaving  some  miles  beyond  Manoli  to  the  east,  divided  the  sub- 
division into  two  unequal  parts.  The  climate,  though  nowhere  moist 
enough  for  rice,  was  generally  well  suited  to  dry-crop  tillage.  The 
rainfall  varied  considerably  in  different  parts.  It  was  most  abundant 
and  certain  in  the  west  and  grew  gradually  more  uncertain 
towards  the  east,  where,  along  the  borders  of  Navalgund  and 
Nargund,  the  crops  were  liable  to  fail  from  want  of  rain. 
The  villages  above  and  near  the  hills  had  the  best  supply,  of  rain, 
while  those  of  the  Sattigeri  group  in  the  north-east  had  the  worst. 
Parasgad  contained  108  Government  and  twenty-five  alienated 
villages.  Of  these,  sixty-six  Government  and  fifteen  alienated 
villages  formed  the  charge  of  the  mdmlatddr  who  was  stationed  at 
Saundatti,  and  the  remaining  forty-two  Government  and  ten  alienated 
villages  were  the  charge  of  the  mahdlkari ,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Murgod.  The  Government  villages  contained  336,556  acres 
of  which  46,480  were  hills  rivers  and  roads  and  the  remaining 
290,076  were  arable.  According  to  the  survey  census  Saundatti 
contained  6265,  Murgod  5649,  and  Manoli  5570  people.  The  largest 
villages  Hosur,  Ugargol,  Huli,  and  Asundi,  which  were  purely  agri- 
cultural, each  contained  about  2000  persons.  Eight  to  ten  other 
villages  had  1000  to  2000  and  the  rest  less  than  1000  people.  The 
population  was  chiefly  agricultural.  The  Parasgad  husbandry  was 
almost  confined  to  dry-crop  tillage,  there  was  no  rice  and  little 
garden  land .  The  finest  gardens  were  at  Manoli  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Malprabha  where  water  was  abundant  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  surface.  The  gardens  were  watered  from  wells.  Except  in 
rare  instances,  the  waters  of  the  Malprabha  were  not  used  for  irri- 
gation; The  chief  garden  crops  were  plantains,  sugarcane,  and 
vegetables.  The  leading  dry-crops  were  red  jvdri,  cotton, 
gram,  and  wheat.  White  jvciri  was  also  growji  in  a  limited 
number  of  plain  villages  east  of  Parasgad  where  the  rain  was 
"uncertain.  About  three  parts  were  early  crops  and  one  part  late. 
Among  the  early  crops  red  jvdri  was  by  far  the  most  important 
and  covered  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  arable  area.  Of  the 
late  crops  cotton  was  the  most  important.  It  was  widely  grown  in 
the  black  soil  plain  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  hills,  and  to  a  small 
extent  in  light  soil.  Manure  and  rotation  of  crops  were  valued. 
Manure  was  applied  every  two  or  three  years  to  light  soils.  It  was 
also  used  -once  in  three  to  five  years  in  the  western  black  soils 
where  rain  was  abundant.  It  was  hardly  ever  used  in  the  plain 
soil  from  Saundatti  east  where  sheep  were  folded  on  the  fields  by  the 
better  class  of  tillers.  In  the  black  plain  where  numerous  carts 
were  freely  used  for  field  purposes,  the  husbandry  on  the  whole  was 
good.  Above  the  hills  the  tillage  was  not  so  good  because  the 
country  was  too  rough  for  carts,  and  manure  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  fields   on  bullocks.      Carts  from  nearly   every  village  easily 
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reached  the  Belgaum-KaMdgi  road  which  passed  through  the  north 
of  the  sub-division .  Owing  to  the  badness  of  this  route  to  Vengurla, 
little  produce  went  by  it  except  for  the  Belgaum  market.  Traders 
sent  most  of  their  cotton  to  Kumta  and  received  their  Bombay  supplies 
from  Rajapur.  The  traflSc  was  carried  on  by  means  of  pack  bullocks. 
The  manufticturing  and  trading  towns  were  Saundatti,  Murgod,  and 
Manoli.  About  a  thousand  looms  wove  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  some 
of  which  went  to  Kanara  and  the  coast,  and  the  rest  were  used  locally. 
Murgod  and  Manoli  were  also  noted  for  their  dyed  and  printed 
stuffs  the  preparation  of  which  supported  upwards  of  two  hundred 
families.  All  these  towns  sent  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  raw  produce 
to  the  coast,  and  brought  English  cloth  and  metal,  and  betelnut 
pepper  and  other  articles  of  local  use.  Growers  sold  most  of  their 
surplus  produce  at  Saundatti,  Murgod,  Manoli,  Bailhongal,  Gurl 
Hosur,  and  other  markets.  A  few  western  landholders  took  their 
produce  to  Belgaum.  The  local  markets  were  well  placed  for  nearly 
all  the  villages  except  perhaps  those  of  the  Sattigeri  group  which  had 
no  important  market  near  them.  As  a  rule  the  same  produce  prices 
prevailed  over  the  whole  sub-division.. 

Of  the  twenty-five  alienated  villages,  ten  paid  a  quit-rent  and  fifteen 
were  held  rent-free.  Of  the  108  Government  villages  forty  came 
under  the  English  in  1817-18,  fifty-six  were  taken  from  Kolhdpur 
in  1827-28,  seven  lapsed  on  the  death  of  Nilkanthrdv  Sinde  between 
1843  and  1848,  and  five  were  resumed  after  the  In^m  Commis- 
sion's inquiry.  The  forty  villages  that  came  under  British 
management  in  1817-18  belonged  to  the  Saundatti- Phutgaon  and 
Yakkundi  groups.  Shortly  after  their  acquisition  they  were  surveyed 
and  assessed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray.  At  the  beginning  of 
British  rule  the  existing  Maratha  system  of  levying  a  very  high 
standard  assessment  or  kamdl,  nominally  on  a  limited  portion  of  the 
village  lands  and  granting  the  rest  rent-free  or  at  low  rates,  led  the 
first  British  oflScers  to  set  an  unduly  high  value  on  the  land.  From 
this  cause  the  assessment  of  these  forty  villa,ges  was  fixed  greatly 
too  high.  The  evil  was  aggravated  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  field 
produce,  so  that  it  speedily  became  impossible  to  realize  the  f  uU 
rates.  Accordingly  from  time  to  time  the  revenue  ofiicers  made 
arbitrary  reductions  until  the  original  assessment  existed  only  in 
name.  In  1842-43  all  acre  rates  above  these  figures  were  lowered 
to  6s.  and  4s.  (Rs.  3  and  Rs.  2).  Rates  below  4s.  (Rs.  2)  remained  as 
before.  Since  1 842-43  no  further  change  had  been  introduced  in  these 
forty  villages.  No  systematic  inquiiy  had  been  made  into  the 
assessment  of  the  remaining  villages  though  in  1842  the  land  of  the 
fifty-six  Koihdpur  villages  was  measured  in  acres.  The  lands  of  the 
twelve  villages,  which  had  lapsed  or  been  resumed  between  1843  and, 
1853,  had  not  been  measured.  In  ninety-six  Parasgad  villages, 
during  the  twenty-one  years  ending  1848-49,  the  tillage  area  fell 
from  88,957  acres  in  1828-29  to  70,662  acres  in  1848-49  or  twenty  per 
cent;  and  the  remissions  from  £5141  to  £163.  (Rs.  51,410-  Rs.  1680)- 
or  96"8  per  cent.  The  revenue  for  collection  rose  during  the  same 
-period  from  £7441  to  £8446  (Rs.  74,410  -  Rs,  84,460)  or  13-5  per 
cent.  The  only  two  years  of  extensive  failure  of  crops  were  1832-33 
and  1838-39.     The  details  are : 
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Parasgad,  96  Villages :  Land  Revenue,  i8S8.184S. 
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> 

TUlage. 

For 

Area.  |  Bental. 

Bions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

sions. 

CoUeo-. 
tion. 

Parasgad, 

1828-29... 

Acres. 
88,957 

Rs. 
1,26,822 

Rs.   '■ 
51,410 

Ks. 

74,412 

1840-41... 

Acres. 
63,236 

Rs. 
87,687 

Rs. 

21,432 

Rs. 
66,206 

1849-50. 

1829-30.. 

86.009 

1,17,458 

52,094 

65,364 

1841-42... 

66,916 

92,655 

26,691 

65,864 

1830-31... 

88,212 

1,15,136 

63^664 

.61,482 

1842-43... 

68,229 

83,272 

11,485 

71,787 

1831-32... 

,85,867 

1,U,976 

41,693 

70,383 

1843-44... 

68,636 

68,873 

4144 

64,729 

1832-33... 

71,741 

82,992 

60,lOi 

33,890 

1844-45... 

68,786 

67,897 

8489 

59,408 

1833-34... 

73,289 

1,04,481 

46,581 

67,700 

1845-46... 

68,903 

66,126 

4999 

61,126 

1834-3S... 

75,528 

1,16,128 

38,845 

77,283 

1846-47... 

62,769 

70,320 

2468 

67,862 

1835-36... 

72,323 

1,08,692 

41,712 

66,880 

1847-48... 

67,436 

79,568 

2932 

76,626 

1836-37... 

72,803 

1,08,622 

37,412 

71,210 

1848-49... 

70,662 

86,097 

1634 

84,463 

1837-38... 

71,673 

1,02,286 

31,508 

,70,778, 

1838-39... 

60,999 

74,541 

31,513 

43,0'J8 

•• 

1839-40... 

63,010 

86,919 

27,621 

59,398 

Average... 

70,476 

93,204 

28,020 

65,184 

The  old  assessment  was  excessive  and  very  unequal.  Some  groups 
were  much  more  heavily  rated  than  other  groups  and  the  rates 
varied  greatly  even  in  villages  belonging  to  the  same  gro^p.  The 
most  heavily  assessed  group  was  Saundatti-Phutgaon.  The  in- 
equality and  heaviness  of  the  assessment  had  greatly  prevented  the 
spread  of  tillage.  Between  1828-29  and  1845-46,  in'  the  eighteen 
Saundatti-Phutgaon  villages,  16,797  acres  or  forty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  1828-29  tillage  area  had  fallen  waste,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
division tillage  had  shrank  from  eighteen  to  twenty-nine  per  cent. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  on  tillage  of  heavy, 
moderate,  and  light  rates  : 

Parasgad  Assessment,  18^3-1846, 


TlIiLAOE. 

AVER- 

FSOBABLB 

VIH.AOBS. 

Year. 

AVEBAOE 

Acre  As- 

Acre 

AVERAOB 

Area. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

sessment. 

COILBO- 
TIOKS. 

Rate. 

Heavy. 

Acres. 

Percent. 

Per  Cent. 

Rs.   a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

H&ro-belvadi       

( 1823-24      ... 
\  1846-46       ... 

3118 
1816 

]     ... 

42 

(•2    8    9 
12    1    1 

0  14  10 

1  13  10 

|l    4    6 

Hosur       , 

J 1833-34       ... 
11845-46       ... 

2618 
1780 

32 

1  10    2 
1  12     9 

jl    2    6 

Saundatti 

( 1823-24       ... 
11844-45       ... 

7689 
3116 

j-     ... 

59 

(  2  12    0 
■  2  12    7 

1  12     5 
18    9 

jl    2   6 

Hirekumi            

f  1823-24       ... 
i  1845-46       ... 

1696 
363 

79 

(•2    6    9 
12    3    1 

0  10    8 

1  12    4 

il    2    0 

Hull          

(•1823-24       ... 
11847-48       ... 

2376 
1423 

41 

2     1  10 
■  1  11     5 

0  12    5 

1  11     5 

1    0   6 

( 1823-24       ... 
•  1846-46       ... 

6138 

(2    9     2 

0  12    ( 

10   0 

HancbinU 

1916 

I     '" 

!  2     1  11 

1  11    6 

Markumbi 

1828-24 
11845-46       ... 

614 
617 

... 

(•2    2     7 
12  11    0 

2    2    7 
2  U  '0 

1    5    0 

Moderate. 

Inchal       

(1833-34       ... 
■   1846-46       ... 

1197 
1292 

}       * 

f 0  12  11 
,113 

0  12  11 

1  1    3 

10    0 

Tekeri      ... 

1833-34       ... 
1845-46       .. 

100 
128 

1     28 

0  12     5 
l0  12    6 

0  12    6 
0  12    5 

g  10  0 

Aladkatti 

1833-34       ... 
1845-46       .. 

608 
662 

)     11 

J  0  14  11 
■11     0    7 

0  14  11 

1  0    7 

0  12    0 

Rimapur 

(•1834-35      ... 
11845-46      .. 

1301 
1242 

5 

jO  12    7 
to  12    3 

0  12    7 
0  12    3 

|0  12    0 

LigU. 

Karlkatti 

f  1822-23      ... 
11847-48      ... 

393 

722 

]     84 

... 

fO    9    8 
0    5  n 

0    4    G 
0    5    8 

.0  11  0 

Katmali     ... 

1833-34      ... 
1845-46      ... 

324 

}     ^^ 

0    5    1 
Jo    7    6 

0    5    1 

1    1    0 

392 

... 

0    7    6 
0    8    9 

Chulki 

1833-34      ... 
1845-46      ... 

1022 

1     31 

(0    9    2 

10   0 

1334 

i  0  12  11 

0  12    9 

Sattigeri 

(•1833-34      ... 
11846-46      ... 

1427 
2102 

}     *'' 

... 

fO    6  11 
to    5    6 

0    6  11 
0    5    6 
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Under  the  survey  settlement  the  108  G-overnment  villages  were 
arranged  in  five  classes,  the  first  with  sixteen,  the  second  with 
twenty-seven,  the  third  with  thirty-three,  and  the  fourth  and  the 
fifth  each  with  sixteen  villages.  The  sixteen  first  class  villages,  with 
a  highest  dry -crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  1  ^d.  (Rs.  1  \),  lay  in  the  plain  along 
the  borders  of  Sampgaon  and  Dharwdr,  and  had  a  climate  favourable 
for  dry-crop  tillage  and  a  good  market  for  surplus  produce.  The 
twenty-seven  villages  of  the  second  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop 
acre  rate  of  2s.  9d.  (Rs.  If),  lay  in  the  plain  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  first  class,  with  a  less  favoured  climate  and  the  same  markets 
as  the  first  class.  The  thirty-three  villages  of  the  third  class, 
with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  6d.  (Rs.l^)  were  partly  in 
the  plain  to  the  east  of  the  second  class  and  partly  along  the  hills 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Gokak. 
Both  in  climate  and  in  markets  these  villages  were  less  fortunate  than 
those  of  the  second  class.  The  sixteen  villages  of  the  fourth  class,  with 
a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  3d.  (Rs.  1  ^),  lay  in  the  extreme  east 
with  still  less  favourable  climate  and  prices.  The  sixteen  villages 
of  the  fifth  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  (Re.  1), 
lay  near  Sattigeri  in  the  extreme  north-east  and  were  badly  off  both 
in  climate  and  in  markets.  Well- watered  garden  lands  amounted 
to  about  350  acres  of  which  834  were  held  at  an  average  acre  rate 
of  6s.  3|d.  (Rs,  3  as.  2y\).  The  average  acre  rate  paid  by  gardens  in 
different  villages  varied  from  £1  3s.  9|d.  (Rs.  11  as.  14J)  in  Manoli 
to  7|<?,  (5x^2  as.)  in  Kurabgatti.  The  surveyassessmentfixed  ahighest 
garden  acre  rate  of  10s.  (Rs.  5),  an  average  acre  rate  of  4s.  6d. 
(Rs.  2^),  and  a  whole  garden  assessment  of  about  £80  (Rs.  800).  The 
new  rates  raised  the  rental  from  £6979  to  £7081  (Rs.  69,790- 
Rs.  70,810)  or  about  one  per  cent.  The  details  are  : 
Paraagad  Survey  Settlement,  1849-60. 


Class. 

Vii- 

LAOBS. 

FOEMERl841-184« 

Survey. 

HlSHKST 
DRV- 
CROP 
ACRE 
RATE. 

TUlage. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Collec- 
tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

I      

II      

III      

IV      

V      

Total  ... 

16 
27 
33 
16 
16 

Acres. 
14,116 
16,087 
17,861 
10,321 
15,095 

Be. 

33,038 

17,710 

16,334 

6772 

6882 

Acres. 
20,310 
18,724 
21,471 
11,266 
15,890 

Rs. 
23,166 
17,944 
15,432 
7,569 
6,703 

Acres. 
2883 
9021 

14,256 
6033 
4.317 

Rs. 
3033 

7564 
9578 
2922 
1214 

Acres. 
23,193 
27,745 
35,727 
17,299 
20,207 

Rs. 

26,190 
28,608 
25,010 
10,491 
7917 

Rs.  a. 
1    9 
1    6 
1    4 
1     2 
1    0 

108 

72,480 

69,786 

87,661 

70,814 

36,610 

24,311 

124,171 

95,125 

The  measuring  of  Gokdk  was  begun  in  1847-48  and  finished  in 
1848-49 ;  the  classing  was  begun  in  1848-49  and  completed  early 
in  1849-50 ;  and  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  in  1849-50.^ 
Gokdk  lay  immediately  north-west  of  Parasgad.  On  the  west  it 
was  bounded  by  the  Pichhapur  and  Ohikodi  sub-divisions ;  on  the 
north  by  some  detached  Kolhapur  villages  and  by  the  estates  or 
jdgirs  of  the  Patvardhan  family ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Yddvad 
petty  division  or  mahdl.     Except  three  outlying  villages  to  the  east. 
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the  tract  was  compact.  It  was  enclosed  on  the  south  and  west  by 
a  range  of  sand-stone  hills,  while  to  the  north  and  east  it  was  open 
aiid  fairly  level.  The  hills  to  the  west  though  of  no  great  height 
were  extremely  rugged,  and  were  covered  with  a  dense  gr6wth  of  low 
trees  and  brushwood.  Near  their  north  end,  the  Ghatprabha  entered 
Gokdk  from  the  west,  and,  in  passing  the  hills,  formed  the  famous 
falls  of  Gokak,  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Gok^k  town.  Immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  falls,  trap  overlaid  the  sandstone  and  covered 
the  whole  tract  to  the  east  and  north.  The  climate  was  not  so 
favourable  as  in  Parasgad  where  it  was  -  generally  well  suited  to 
dry-crop  tillage.  On  and  to  the  west  of  the  hills  the  rainfall  was 
ample,  often  too  heavy  for  dry-crop  tillage.  But  in  the  plain  to 
the  east  of  the  hills  it  was  so  scanty  and  doubtful  that  according  to 
a  local  saying  a,  good  monsoon  came  only  once  in  twelve  years. 
Besides  the  Tadvad  petty  division  Gokdk  contained  forty-seven 
Government  and  twenty-three  alienated  villages,  forming  the 
charge  of  the  mamlatddr  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Gokak.  Of 
the  alienated  villages,  twenty-two  were  subject  to  the  payment  of 
quit-rent  and  one  was  held  free  of  assessment.  The  Government 
villages  contained  an  area  of  188,478  acres  of  which  54,099  came 
under  hills  roads  and  water-courses.  The  soil  formed  from  the  trap 
in  the  east  and  north  of  the  hills  was  generally  poor.  That  from  the 
sandstone  close  to  the  hills  was  often  little  better  than  pure  sand 
and  required  frequent  manuring.  It  did  not  want  much  rain,  and, 
with  the  help  of  manure,  yielded  fair  crops.  On  the  uplands,  the 
trap  soils  were  extremely  poor,  and,  as  the  soil  did  not  hold  moisture, 
the  crops  were  very  apt  to  fail.  In  lower  positions,  chiefly  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ghatprabha  which  ran  nearly  through  the  centre 
of  the  tract,  the  trap  soil  gradually  deepened  into  fair  black  soil  of 
which  large  tracts  stretched  along  the  river.  On  the  whole  the  soil 
of  Gokdk  was  closely  like  that  of  north-east  Parasgad.  It  was 
very  inferior  to  the  Dh£rwdr  soil.  The  husbandry  was  extremely 
slovenly.  Many  fields  were  half  or  not  at  all  tilled.  This  slovenly 
tillage  was  a  sure  sign  of  poverty.  It  might  be^  attributable  to  an 
excessive  or  badly  distributed  assessment,  a  precarious  climate,  and 
a  poor  soil.  In  Captain  Wingate's  opinion  it  was  chiefly  due  to  an 
irregular  and  defective  assessment.  The  people  did  not  work 
well  because  their  work  was  badly  paid.  In  a  few  villages  the  fields 
were  better  tilled,  and^  though  they  paid  twice  or  three  times  as 
much  as  their  neighbours,  the  people  were  much  more  prosperous. 
The  leading  dry-crops  were  red,  jvdri,  cotton,  gram,  and  wheat. 
About  three  parts  were  early  crops  and  one  part  late.  At  intervals 
of  one  to  three  years,  manure  was  applied  to  all  light  soil,  but 
seldom  to  black  soil,  and  hot  at  all  when  the  fields  were  some  way 
from  the  village  sites.  There  was  hardly  any  export  of  field  produce 
owing  to  the  large  local  demand  at  Gokak  nearly  half  of  whose  12,337 
people  lived  by  weaving,  dyeing,  and  printing  cotton  fabrics.  Of 
late  years  the  price  of  cotton  goods  had  fallen  and  the  weavers  were 
depressed.  This  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  cloths  was  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  fall  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton.  Captain  Wingate 
(24th  December  1849)  believed  that  within  the  last  thirty  years 
money  had  grown    three  times  dearer  and  therefore  the  peoples 
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assessment  represented  three  times  as  much  prod  ace  as  it  bad  formerly 
represented.  He  feared  that  money  was  growing  still  scarcer.  This 
at  any  rate  the  people  believed.  They  said  it  did  not  matter 
whether  their  crops  were  good  or  were  bad,  in  neither  case  could 
they  turn  them  into  money.  The  veiy  low  price  of  cotton  was  no 
doubt  a  chief  cause  of  this  evil  state.  Cotton  was  rising  and  things 
for  the  time  were  looking  better.  Still  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  advance  in  cotton  would  last.  To  increase  exports,  Captain 
Wingate  was  satisfied,  was  the  only  way  to  bring  in  money.  The 
inland  districts  were  every  year  drained  of  considerable  sums  and 
little  was  spent  locally.  Unless  their  exports  were  helped,  the 
burden  of  the  land  assessment  must  go  on  growing  heavier.  The 
gain  from  lowering  assessments  would  not  last.  As  money  grew 
scarcer,  the  new  rates  would  become  as  grievous  as  the  old,  and  fresh 
reductions  would  be  necessary.  Without  the  help  of  good  roads 
and  an  increase  of  exports,  low  assessments  could  ensure  no  lasting 
gain. 

The  only  part  of  the  tract  for  which  Qokak  was  not  the  great 
market  was  a  few  of  the  most  easterly  villages  which  had  the  large 
markets  of  Mahdlingpur  and  Rabkavi,  two  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  Mudhol  and  Patvardhan  territories,  at  a  convenient  distance. 
Near  Gokdk  prices  were  a  little  higher,  but  they  varied  little  in 
different  parts  of  the  tract.  Throughout  the  sub-division  cart-roads 
were  greatly  wanted.  Owing  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads, 
Gokak  was  not  approached  from  the  west  by  carts,  and  hardly  from 
any  other  direction.     Many  other  villages  were  as  badly  placed. 

The  Gokak  sub-division  lapsed  to  Government  in  1836,  on  the 
death  of  Govindrav  Patvardhan  of  Ohinohni,  a  grandson  of 
the  well  known  Parashuram  Bhau  (1740-1799).  At  that  time  it 
had  been  fifty-six  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Patvardhan  family. 
For  several  years  before  the  lapse  the  officer  in  charge  was  a 
wA/mlatddr  named  Baba  Bhdtkhande  who  managed  the  district  on 
the  usual  native  plan,  but  apparently  with  unusual  liberality.  Most 
of  the  land  was  let  either  at  short  rent  or  ukti  rates  or  on  leases  or 
hauls,  the  revenue  was  collected  in  eight  instalments  from  November 
to  June,  and  when  a  landholder  was  unable  to  pay,  his  balance  was 
allowed  to  stand  over  till  the  next  year.  Under  English  management 
the  short  rent  or  ukU  rates  became  permanent  and  the  leases  or  hauls 
were  stopped.  The  revenue  was  taken  in  four  instalments  between 
December  and  March  two  for  the  early  and  two  for  the  late  harvest. 
These  changes  were  unfavourable  to  the  landholders.  Under  the 
Patvardhans  there  was  a  great  variety  of  land  measures,  each  village 
having  its  own  standard.  Soon  after  the  villages  came  under 
British  management,  the  district  and  village  officers  were  ordered  to 
keep  all  the  land  in  hurgis,  one  kurgi  being  the  area  a  two-bullock 
seed-drill  can  sow  in  a  day.  The  work  of  making  the  change 
was  left  to  the  district  and  village  officers  and  was  done  so  roughly 
that  the  hurgis  varied  nearly  as  much  as  the  old  measures.  The 
survey  measurings  showed  that  in  tilled  land  the  kurgi  varied  from 
one  to  thirty  acres ;  the  average  kurgi  in  different  villages  varied 
from  3 J  to  17^  acres;  and  the  average  kurgi  for  the  whole 
sub-division  was  6^  acres. 
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With  SO  uncertain  a  land  measure  the  village  clerks  were  able  to 
conceal  cultivation.     In   Hulkund  the  returns  for  the   past  year 
(1848)  showed  307  kurgis  as  the  area  held  for  tillage  and  345  (245  ?) 
or  much  more  than  one-half  as  the  waste  ;    measurements  showed 
the  tilled  area  to  be  1614  acres  and  the  waste  1032.     In  Talkatnal 
the   village  returns  showed  377  Imrgis  cultivated  and  215  waste; 
measurements  showed  2183  acres  under  tillage,  and  468  acres  waste 
that  is  the  waste  was  one-fifth  instead  of  three-fifths  of  the  tillage. 
These  and  other  instances  showed  that  the  old  system  failed  to 
protect  the  interests  of  Government,  and  failed  to  supply  trustworthy 
data  by  which  a  revenue  officer  could  regulate  or  even  understand 
the  assessment.     The  under-estimate  of  tillage  and  the  over-estimate 
of  waste  was  probably  old  and  was  not  necessarily  fraudulent,  as 
to  under-estimate  the  tillage  was  a  common  device  for  lessening 
the  pressure  of  a  heavy  assessment.    During    the  thirteen  years 
ending  1848-49  the  tillage  area  had  fallen  from  55,873  acres  in 
1836-37  to  47,913  acres    in    1848-49   or.  fourteen  per  cent;  the 
remissions  from  £2644  to  £58  (Rs.  26,440  -  580)  or  about  ninety-eight 
per  cent ;  and  the  revenue  for  collection  had  risen  from  £2368  to 
£2975  (Rs.  23,680 -Rs.  29,750)  or  25-6  per  cent.     The  details  are  : 

Oohdk,  47  Villages  :  Land  Revenue,  1836-1849. 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 
sions. 

For 
Collec- 
tion. 

Tear. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 
sions. 

For 
Collec- 
tion. 

A.rea. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

1836-37 

1837-38 

1838-39 

1839-40 

1840-41 

1841-42         ;. 

1842-43 

1843-44 

Acres. 

66,873 
61,227 
60,318 
58,510 
69,699 
.54,791 
50,819 
48,568 

~   Ks. 

60,122 
43,731 
42,753 
41,373 
40,624 
37,948 
32,696 
80,306 

Rs. 

26,443 

6626 

19,398 

6641 

5139 

5287 

297 

825 

Rs. 

23,679 
38,106 
23,666 
34,732 
36,485 
32,661 
32,299 
29,481 

1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 

Acres. 

47,264 
47,645 
48,669 
49,367 
47,913 

Rs. 

29,681 
29,210 
30,666 
30,674 
30,330 

Rs. 

1436 
2928 
260 
928 
678 

Rs. 

28,145 
26,282 
30,415 
89,746 
29,762 

Average    ... 

53,125 

36,147 

5806  ~ 

30,341 

During  the  twenty -five  years  ending  1848-49  Gokdkhad  declined 
from  faulty  assessment  rather  than  from  over-assessment.  In  some 
villages  the  average  acre  rate  varied  between  2\d.  (1^  as.)  and  4i^d. 
(3^  as.),  and  in  others  between  2s.  Qd.  {Rs.  If)  and  5s.  (Rs.  2^). 
Under  the  survey  settlement  for  assessment  pi;irposes  the  villages 
were  divided  into  six  classes.  The  first  class,  with  a  highest  dry- 
crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  6c?.  (Rs.  If), -contained  three  villages  in  the 
eixtreme  west  above  the  hills,  with  a  favourable  climate  for  dry- 
crop  tillage,  rain  being  usually  abundant  and  droughts  rare.  The 
second  class,,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  \\), 
contained  two  villages,  Dhupadhal  above  the  hills  but  to  the  north 
of  the  first  class  and  with  a  less  favoured  climate,  and  Gokak 
whose  lands  were  below  the  hills  where  the  rainfall  was  much  less 
certain.  These  two  villages  were  near  each  other  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  the  Gokd,k  market.  The  third  class,  with  a  highest 
dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  Qd.  (Rs.  1^),  comprised  eight  villages 
along  and  east  of  the  western  range  of  hills  with  a  climate  greatly  . 
inferior  to  that  of  the  first  class.  The  fourth  class,  with  a  highest ; 
dry-crop  acre  rate  of   2s.  3c?.    (Rs.  If),  included  eight  villages  in 
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the  plain,  east  and  north  o£  the  third  class,  with  an  extremely 
uncertain  rainfall.  In  the  fifth  class  were  fourteen  villages,  with 
a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  (Re.  I).  They  lay  still  further 
in  the  plain  and  had  a  still  more  uncertain  climate.  The  sixth 
class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  1«.  9c?.  (14  as.),  included 
twelve  villages  along  or  beyond  the  east  of  the  sub-division  very 
badly  placed  in  respect  to  markets  and  climate.  About  twelve 
acres  of  poor  rice  land  in  two  villages  among  the  hills  to  the  west, 
were  assessed  at  dry-crop  rates.  About  1400  acres  of  dry-crop 
land  in  villages  along  the  Ghatprabha,  known  as  madi  land,  were 
subiect  to  more  or  less  frequent  flooding  daring  the  monsoon  freshes. 
These  floodi^gs  were  a  gain  especially  in  seasons  of  scanty  rainfall. 
Some  of  the  flooded  lands  were  assessed  at  the  dry-crop  acre  rate 
at  an  increase  of  a  quarter  and  the  rest  at  an  increase  of  an  eighth. 
Wheat,  gram,  and  vegetables  were  grown  in  400  acres  of  garden 
land.  Only  266  acres  were  entered  in  the  accounts  as  garden,  the 
rest  had  been  entered  as  dry-crop  land.  The  assessment  on  the 
266  acres  tilled  in  1848  was  £82  6s.  (Es.  823)  of  which  £41  6s. 
(Rs.  413)  were  on  account  of  twenty-seven  acres  near  Gokak.  The 
highest  acre  rate  adopted  for  the  whole  garden  land  at  the  new 
settlement  was  10s.  (Rs.  5)  and  the  average  acre  rate  was  4s.  6d. 
(Rs.  2^).  The  effect  of  the  new  rates  was  a  fall  in  the  rental  from 
£3033  to  £2376  (Rs.  30,330  -  Rs.  23,760)  or  217  per  cent.  The 
details  are.' 

Ookdh  Survey  Settlement,  1849-50. 


CI.AB8. 

Vit- 

LASES. 

FORUEK  1839-1849. 

SoavET.                                            j 

TUlage. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

CoUec- 
tions. 

Area.    , 

Eental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental, 

I 
II 
III 
IV 

V 
VI 

3 
2 
8 

8 
14 
12 

Acres. ' 

2806 
2443 
7384 
8212 
13,066 
17,153 

Rs. 

5S94 
2123 
■4276 
6403 
5267 
6671 

Acres. 

30.i2 

2288 

7663- 

7727 

12,107 

15,087 

Rs. 

3052 
168U 
4135 
4669 
6360 
4868 

Acres. 

187 
830 
2323 
6170 
10,464 
6743 

Bs. 

157 
506 
1307 
3231 
4414 
2001 

Acres. 

3209 

3118 

9S85 

12,897 

22,571 

21,830 

Rs. 

3209 
2186 
6442 
7900 
9774 
6869 

Total    ... 

47 

51,064 

30,334 

47,823 

23,764 

26,687 

11,816 

73,610 

36,380 

.  1  Capt.  AnderBon,  Surv.  Supfc. 
Bom.Gov.  Sel.  LXXXI.  38-48. 
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Ten  villages  of  TAdvad  were  measured  in  1848  and  1849  and 
classed  in  1851-52  ;  the  new  rates  were  introduced  on  trial  in 
1861-52  and  sanctioned  for  thirty  years  in  ,1855.i  Yddvdd, 
including  the  mahalkari's  share  of  the  Gokdk  sub-division,  belonged 
to  the  estate  of  Parashurdm  Bhdu  of  Tdsgaon,  which  lapsed 
to  the  British  on  his  death  without  heirs  in  1848,  These  villages 
lay  close  to  the  north-east  of  the  rest  of  Gokdk  and  to  the  south 
of  Athni  from  which  it  was  separated  by  about  twenty  miles  of 
estate  land.  Of  the  nineteen  villages  of  the  Yd,dvdd  group  only 
ten  were  under  Government  management.     To  the  remaining  nine. 
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which  belonged  to  the  estate  of  the  Kaujalgi  desdi,  the  revision  of 
assessment  did  not  extend.     The  Government  villages  contained 
37,846  acres  of  which  34,380  were  arable  and  3466  unarable.     The 
population  was  6494  or  110  to  the  square  mile.  The  land  included  in 
this  group  differed  little  from  Athni.   The  bulk  of  the  soil  was  black, 
but  much  of  it  was  poor,  stony,  and  shallow,  particularly  in  the 
northern  trap  villages.    As  in  Athni  the  climate  Was  very  precarious,- 
and  the  husbandry  and  condition  of  the  people  much  on  a  par  with 
what  was  found  in  the  whole  subdivision.    The  usual  and  chief  dry- 
CTops  were  wheat,  jva/ri,  and  cotton.     Two  markets  held  within  the 
limits  of  the  group,  a  larger  one  at  YHdvAd  and  a  smaller  one  at  the 
alienated  village  of  Kaujalgi,  and  several  others  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  borders,  secured  a  ready  sale  for  local  produce.    The  surplus 
grain  was  carried  to  the  western  markets,  especially  to  Sankeshvar 
in  Chikodi,  where  a  return  freight  of  Konkan  produce  was  obtained. 
A  small  quantity  of  cotton  was  kept  for  local  use  and  the  rest  went 
to  the  coast.     The  road  lately,  made  from  Lokdpur  on  the  KaUdgi- 
Belgaum  road,  by  YadvAd  to  Sankeshvar,  greatly  aided  the  local 
exports.  Coarse  cotton  cloth  weaving  supported  about  a  hundred,  and 
mixed  silk  and  cotton  about  twenty  families.     Most  of  the  goods 
were  sold  at  the  Mudhol  market.     Parashnrdm  Bhau,  to  whom  these 
villages  belonged,  was  very  deeply  involved  in  debt.     For  fourteen 
years  before  his  death  they  had  been  mortgaged  nominally  to  a 
wealthy  banker  named  Ndrdyanrdv  Anant  Vdlambe,  but  really  to  two 
clerks  of  this  banker  who  were  called  kamdmsddrs  or  managers  and 
on  whom  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  district  was  con- 
ferred.    The  supreme  authority  still  remained  with  Parashiirdm  to 
whom  the  two  clerks  yearly  forwarded  accounts  and  sent  remissions 
for  sanction.     After  the  chief's  sanction  was  received,  remissions 
were  taken  from  the  net  revenue  in  his  accounts ;  but  these  re- 
missions went  to  the  pockets  of  the  managers  not  to  the  pockets  of 
the  landholders.     To  frighten  landholders  from  throwing  up  their 
land,  outstanding  balances  were  purposely  kept.     The  system  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  district  lapsed  to  the 
English,  the  outstanding  balances  in  the  ten  Government  villages 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £7803   (Rs.  78,030),  the  average  gross- 
revenue  during  the  first  three  years  of  English  rule  being  £84-1;kj 
{Rs.   8410)  of  which  about  one-tenth  was  remitted.     Some  years 
before  the  chief's  death,  with  his  consent,  a  Government  clerk  was 
appointed  to  supervise  the  revenue  affairs  of  the  group,  against  which 
the  people  loudly  complained.     This  supervision  lasted  for  three  years 
and  ceased  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  chief.     In  1848-49,  when 
Parashurdm  Bhau  died,  the  area  under  tillage  was  15,756  acres  and 
the  gross  assessment  was  £1034  (Rs.  10,340)  of  which£114  (Rs.  1140) 
were  remitted  and  £920  (Rs.  9200)  were  collected.     In  1849-50  the 
area  under  tillage  was  11,637  acres  and  the  gross  assessment  was 
£778  (Rs.  7780),  of  which  £133  (Rs.  1330)  were  remitted  and  £645 
(Rs.  6450)   collected ;  and  in  1850-51  the  land  under  tillage  was 
11,258  acres  and  the  gross  assessment  was  £712  (Rs.  7120),  of 
which  £34   (Rs.  340)    were   remitted  and   £678   (Rs.  6780)   were 
collected.     For  the  survey  settlement  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate 
of  Is,  9d.  (14  as.)  was  proposed.     Of  garden  land  there  was  only  one 
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Government  number  of  four  acres  assessed  at  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  li)  the 
acre.     The  new  rates  caused  a  fall  in  the  rental  from  £767  (Rs  7670) 
to  £659  <Rs.  6590)  or  fourteen  per  cent.     The  details  are  :      " 
Yddvad  Survey  Settlement,  1851-BS. 


Class. 


Vil 
lages. 


FOKUBR 


Tillage 


Hental. 


Rs. 

7669 


Survey. 


Tillage. 


Area, 


Acres. 
13,202 


Rental. 


Rs. 

6593 


Acre 
rate. 


Waste. 


Area. 


Acres, 


-Sental. 


Ra. 
2431 


Total. 


Area. 


Acres. 
18,498 


Rental, 


During  the  twelve  years  ending  1862-63  the  tillage  area  rose 
trom  13,202  to  21,380  acres  or  sixty-two  per  cent ;  and  collections 
from  £890  to  £1273  (Rs.  8900- Rs.  12,730)  or  forty-three  per  cent. 
Dnrmgthe  same  period  remissions  fell  from  £121  (Rs.  1210)  to 
£2  (Rs.  20)  or  ninety-eight  per  cent.  The  details  are  •?■ 
Yddvad  Survey  Mesulis,  1851 -1863. 


Tillage. 

For 
Collec- 
tion. 

_ 

Waste. 

' 

Year. 

Remig 
slons. 

Quit- 
rent. 

Collec- 
tions, 

Graz- 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

RentaL 

ing 

Fees. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs.. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1861-52  ... 

13,202 

6593 

1206 

5387 

5296 

563 

2964 

8904 

1852-53  ... 

16,385 

7839 

7839 

7136 

3295 

1914 

9353 

1853-54  ... 

16,881 

8566 

15 

8540 

4721 

2061 

349 

1891 

10,780 

1864.65  ... 

18,296 

9213 

16 

9198 

3223 

1385 

287 

1914 

11,399 

1856-66  ... 

19,167 

9638 

15 

9623 

2361 

960 

214 

1915 

11,782 

1856-67  ... 

20,773 

10,273 

15 

10,268 

612 

247 

89 

2004 

12,351 

1857-68  ... 

21,389 

10,642 

58 

10,484 

117 

41 

18 

1927 

12,429 

1868-59  ... 

21,128 

10,429 

15 

10,414 

391 

162 

45 

1913 

12,372 

1859-60  ... 

20,713 

10,247 

15 

10,232 

867 

369 

102 

1919 

12,263 

1860-61  ... 

21,134 

10,441 

15 

10,426 

614 

268 

78 

1905 

12,409 

1861-62  ... 

21,084 

10,419 

IS      10,404 

698 

298 

66 

2164 

12,624 

1862-63 ... 

21,3S0      10,560  1 

16      10,535.      464  | 

103 

46 

2152 

12,732 

Fifty-three  Athni  villages  were  measured  between  1848-49  and 
1851-52,  and  classed  in  1850-51  and  in  1851-52.^  New  rates  were 
introduced  on  trial  into  the  fifty-three  villages  in  1851-52  and  were 
finally  sanctioned  by  Government  in  1855.  With  a  population  of 
48,478  the  fifty-three  vUlages  contained  524  square  miles  or  335,454 
acres,  of  which  284,300  were  arable  and  51,154  unarable.  These 
Athni  villages  had  all  belonged  to  various  estates  which  had  lapsed 
to  Government.  The  chief  lapse  was  the  Nipani  desdi's  forty- 
two  villages  in  1839.  The  main  body  ,of  the  sub-division  formed 
the  most  northern  part  of  Belgaum.  About  a  dozen  villages  also 
lay  along  the  Krishna  and  bordered  the  western  boundary  of 
Bagalkot.  To  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  main  body  of 
Athni  were  several  villages  but  none  were  included  in  the  fifty- 
three.  Of  the  fifty-three  villages  sixteen  formed  the  charge  of  the 
Galgali  mahalkari,  and  th©  remaining  thirty-seven  were  under  the 
mdmlatdar  at  Athni,  in  whose  charge  were  also  the  remaining  twenty 


1  Major  Anderson,  Surv.  Supt.  53  of  6th  February  1864,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  LXXXI. 
46,  12.3. 

2  Capt.  Anderson,  Surv.  Supt.  267  of  26th  July  1853,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  LXXXI,  22  -  38. 
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villages  of  the  sub-division.  Athni  was  generally  rough  and  uneven 
with  a  surface  of  trap.  In  the  west  a  broken  chain  of  bare  bush- 
less  flat-topped  hills  rose  from  the  plain.  The  more  level  country 
was  a  series  of  long  rises  and  hollows  with,  in  many  of  the  hollows, 
small  running  streams  fringed  with  a  few  hundred  paces  of  fair 
and  often  of  good  soil.  Up  the  slopes  of  the  rises  the  soil  grew 
shallower  and  poorer,  and  the  tops  were  rock  sometimes  in  bare 
sheets  of  a  hundred  yards  sometimes  with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil 
hardly  fit  to  grow  grass.  The  black  soil  was  of  uncertain  depth. 
Close  to  Tihe  Krishna  it  was  always  deep  and  rich,  and  the  banks 
well  wooded  chiefly  by  bdbJiul,  In  the  east,  where  the  climate  was 
specially  bad,  both  the  people  and  the  tillage  were  miserably  poor. 
The  yearly  Krishna  floods  so  enriched  the  soil  along  its  banks  that 
it  yielded  excellent  crops  without  manure  and  with  almost  no  rain. 
About  200  families  lived  by  weaving  coarse  cotton  cloth  and  about 
120  families  by  weaving  blankets.  Both  the  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics  were  for  local  use.  Athni  was  the  chief  market.  It  was 
attended  by  people  from  the  neighbouring  villages  and  by  traders 
from  the  minor  markets  of  HonvM,  Telsang,  and  AinSpur.  From 
Athni  cotton  and  grain  went  to .  Miraj  and  salt  and  other  articles 
came  from  the  Konkan.  The  people  of  the  villages  to  the  south  of 
Athni  also  attended  the  market  held  at  the  large  town  of  Rabkavi 
in  Sangli.  The  people  of  the  mahdlkari's  group  had  the  small 
market  of  Galgali,  and,  also,  within  a  convenient  distance,  the  large 
markets  of  the  alienated  towns  of  Mudhol  and  Jamkhandi.  Thus 
the  villages  round  Galgali  and  those  about  and  especially  to  the 
west  and  south  of  Athni  town,  had  an  advantage  over  the  north- 
eastern villages  with  respect  to  markets.  The  roads  were  in 
general  fair,  the  prevailing  even  surface  of  the  country  offering 
no  serious  obstruction  to  trafiBc.  From  the  fall  of  Bij^pur  in 
1686  up  to  1730  when  it  passed  from  Kolh^pur  to  SdtAra,  Athni 
and  the  neighbouring  parts  were  most  unsettled,  without  security 
either  of  life  or  of  property.  Under  Satdra,  from  about  1730  to  1749, 
much  had  been  done  to  improve  the  country.  Land  was  given  on  leases 
at  a  nominal  rent,  .population  and  cultivation  increased,  and  greater 
security  prevailed.  In  1750  Athni  passed  from  Sitd,ra  to  the 
Peshwa,  under  whom"  the  district  was  made  over  to  various  estate 
holders.  A  fair  degree  of  prosperity  continued  till  about  1790. 
In  1792  a  famine  almost  emptied  the  country  of  people.  After  the 
famine,  troubled  times  and  the  farming  system  reduced  the  people 
to  great  poverty.  For  two  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Peshwa  the 
sub-division  was  under  British  management,  and  was  then  made 
over  to  Appa  Desdi  of  Nipdni,  On  his  death  in  1839  it  lapsed 
to  the  British,  by  whom  existing  land  measures  and  rateS  were 
continued.  Under  the  native  system,  though  the  assessment  on  the 
better  lands  was  generally  very  high,  reductions  were  often  made 
either  under  the  name  of  khand-tota  or  by  adding  a  tract  of  poor 
land  either  rent-free  or  at  a  nominal  assessment.  A  large  balance 
was  also  allowed  to  remain  outstanding  from  year  to  year,  and  re- 
duced as  much  as  possible  in  any  specially  good  years.  The  pro- 
prietor used  the  threat  of  realizing  outstandings  to  force  the  land- 
holder to  continiie  cultivating.     The  proprietor  limited  his  demands 
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solely  by  the  capacity  of  tlie  landholder.  In  some  estates  the 
people  were  ground  to  their  last  farthing,  in  others  they  enioved 
considerable  ease.  A  minute  knowledge  of  the  means  of  every 
cultivator  enabled  the  proprietor  to  raise  a  very  large  revenue 
without  ruining  any  one ;  at  the  same  time  under  their  system  any 
increase  of  capital  or  advance  in  condition  was  impossible.  Burins' 
*  noTil^  y®^''^  ^""^"^  1850-51  the  tillage  area  fell  from  121,930 
toy^,6d9  and  averaged  108,160  acres.  It  steadily  fell  till  1845-46 
when  It  was  100,307  acres.  During  the  next  two  years  it  rose,  but 
It  again  began  to  faU  speedily  till  it  reached  92,369  acres  in  1850-51 
/Ti'^'^f.^v®-®^™®  period  the  amount  for  remissions  fell  from  £854 
/p  ■  K'Trl  %  ^839-40  to  nothing  in  1850-51,  and  averaged  £555 
|Ks.  5o50).  For  the  first  three  years  the  amount  was  very  large  In 
1842-43  It  was  £423  (Rs.  4230)  and  in  1843-44  it  rose  to  £943 
f^^'  ooom^'  ^^  '^^'^  *®^^  ""^P'^^^y  *^^^  1846-47  when  it  was  £233 
1 QCA  CI    ^"m  ^^^^  ^*  ^°^^  ^'^^^  doubled  but  disappeared  in 

1850-51.  The  amount  for  collection  varied  from  £5257  (Rs  52  570) 
m  1839-40  to  £3451  (Rs.  34,510)  in  1849-50  and  averaged  £4058 
(Rs.  40,580).  From  1839-40  to  1845-46  the  amount  fell  from  £5257 
to  £3798  (Rs.  52,570-Rs.  37,980),  it  rose  in  1846-47  to  £4303 
(Rs.  43,030),  and  again  fell  to  £3451  (Rs.  34,610)  in  1849-50  In 
1850-51  it  rose  slightly  to  £3742  (Rs.  37,420) .  The  details  are : 
Athni,  4S  Villages  :  Land  Revenue,  1839-1851. 


Year. 

Tillage. 

BemiE- 

For  . 
Collec- 
tion. 

Tear. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 
sions. 

For 
Collec- 
tion. 

Area. 

Rental. 

slons. 

Area. 

Rental. 

18.39-40  ... 
1840-41  ... 
1841-42  ... 
1842-43  ... 
1843-44  ... 
1844-45  ... 
1845-46  ... 

Acres. 
121,930 
118,054 
116,145 
113,599 
105,154 
102,862 
100,307 

• 

Rs. 
61,108 
86,679 
S4,16l 
50,406 
44,620 
42,395 
40,030 

Rs. 
8535 
12  810 
12,219 
4226 
9433 
5866 
2047 

Rs. 
52,573 
43,869 
41,942 
46,180 
35,187 
36,529 
37,983 

1846-47  ... 
1847-48  ... 
1848-49  ... 
1849-60  ... 
1850-51  ... 

Average... 

Acres. 
111,098 
113,353 
105,682 
97,468 
92,369 

Rs. 
45,357 
45,167 
40,162 
36,016 
37,419 

Rs. 

2331 

6227 

2342 

1506 

Rs. 

43,026 
39,940 
37,820 
34,610 
37,419 

108,160 

46,127 

5645 

40,582 

uring  tl 

le  five 

years 

end 

ing   li 

550-51  t 

he  til 

age  a 

rea  i 

n  twer 

three  villages  immediately  about  Galgali  and  some  to  the  west  of  the 
hilly  tract,  fell  from  42,172  to  35,673  acres  or  fifteen  per  cent;  remis- 
sions fell  from  £362  (Rs.  3620)  to  nothing;  and  collections  from  £2692 
to  £2440  (Rs.  26,920 -Rs.  24,400)  or  nine  per  cent.  The  details^are  : 

Athni,  S3  Villages :  Land  Revenue. 


Year. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 
sions. 

Collec- 
tions. 

1846-47     

1847-48     

1848-49     

1849-50     

1850-51      

Acres. 
42,172 
40,281 
37,379 
35,146 
35,673 

Rs. 
30,536 
27,731 
24,130 
21,926 
24,396 

Rs. 
3621 
4874 
2239 

380 

Rs. 
26,915 
22,857 
21,891 
21,645 
24,396 

38,130 

25,744 

2223 

23,521 
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Under  the  survey  settlement  the  fifty-three  villages  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  first  of  twenty-three  and  the  second  of  thirty. 
The  first  class  of  twenty-three  villages,  which  were  either  close  to 
Galgali  or  to  the  west  of  the  hills,  had  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate 
of  Is.  9d.  (14  as.).  The  second  class  of  thirty  villages,  to  the  east 
of  the  hilly  tract,  with  an  inferior  climate  and  poorer  markets,  had 
a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  Is.  &d.  (12  as.).  Of  853  acres  of 
garden  land  one-fourth  was  in  Athni  alone  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  rest  was  in  the  eastern  villages.  Sugarcaiie  and  plantains 
were  grown  in  many  gardens  but  rarely  to  any  extent.  Want  of 
capital  prevented  the  landholders  growing  superior  crops.  The 
bulk  of  the  garden  crops  were  vegetaHes,  wheat,  and  other  grains. 
The  gardens  were  generally- watered  from  dug  wells  and  in  many 
instances  by  hudJcis  or  water-lifts  from  stream  pools.  The  old 
average  acre  rate  on  the  whole  garden  land  was  2s.  8d.  (Re.  1  as.b^) ; 
the  new  assessment  gave  a  highest  acre  rate  of  3s.  Qd.  (Rs.  If)  and 
an  average  of  2s.  6|5.  (Re.  1  as.  4|).  The  efiect  of  the  survey  rates 
was  a  fall  in  the  rental  from  £6265  (Rs.  62,650)  to  £4733  (Rs.  47,330) 
or  twenty-four  per  cent.     The  details^  are  : 

Athni  Survey  Settlement,  t861-53. 


Class. 

Villages. 

FOKMBR 

SUEVET. 

Tillage. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Acre 
rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

I.      ... 
II.      ... 

Total ... 

23 

30 

Rs. 

26,799 
35,853 

Acres. 

38,464 
78,630 

Bs. 

19,448 
27,886 

As.  p. 

8    1 

5  8 

6  6 

Acres. 

26,192 
62,549 

Bs. 

10,637 
16,286 

Acres. 

63,656 
141,079 

Rs. 

30,085 
44,172 

63 

62,654 

116,994 

47,334 

87,741 

26,923 

204,736 

74,257 

In  1851-52  the  year  of  settlement  the  area  held  for  tillage  was 
116,994  acres  and  the  gross  survey  assessment  was  £4733  (Rs.  47,330) " 
of  which  £955   (Rs.  9550)  were  remitted.     In  1852-53  the  tillage: 
area  rose  to  124,648  acres  bearing,  according  to  the  revised  rates,  an  ' 
assessment  of  £5442  (Rs.  64,420)   the  whole  of  which  was  realized. 
In  the  twenty-three  villages  placed  in  the  first  class  the  result  of 
the  survey  settlement  during  the  three  years  ending  1853-54  was  a 
rise  in  the  tillage  area  from  38,464  acres  to  49,225  acres  or  twenty-  ^ 
eight  per  cent,  and  in  the  rental  from  £1945  (Rs.  19,450)  to  £2595 
(Rs.  25,950)  or  thirty-three  per  cent.     The  details^  are  : 
Athni,  S3  Villages :  Survey  Hesults,  1851-54.. 


Year. 

TlLIiAGE. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area  ;' 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

1861-52   ... 
1852-53   ... 
1863-54  ... 

Acres, 
38,464 
44,098 
49,225 

Bs. 

19,448 
23,689 
25,946 

Acres. 
25,192 
20,800 
13,986 

"Rs. 

10,637 

7126 

4178 

Acres. 
63,666 
64,898 
63,211 

Bs. 
30,085 
30,815 
30,123 

I  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  LXXXI.  32,  33. 
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In  the  fifty -three  villages  of  Athni,  the  result  of  the  survey  settle- 
ment during  the  ten  years  ending  1862-63  was  a  rise  in  tillage  from 
130,684  to  177,643  acres  or  thirty-six  per  cent,  and  in  collections 
:rom£6721  to  £8547  (Rs.  67,2lO-Rs.  85,470)  or  twenty-seven  per 
lent.  During  the  same  period  remissions  fell  from  £102  to  £3 
[Rs.  1020-30)  or  ninety-seven  per  cent.  The  details^  are  : 
Athni,  S3  Villages  :  Survey  Remits,  1853-1863. 


Ybae. 

TiUage. 

Re- 
mis- 
sions. 

For 
Collec- 
tion, 

Waste. 

Quit- 
Bent. 

Collec- 
tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Ren- 
tal. 

Graz- 
ing 
Fees. 

1853-54 ... 
1854-65  ... 
1856-66... 
1866-57... 
1857-58... 
1858-59  ... 
1859-60  ... 
1860-61  ... 
1861-62  ... 
1862-63... 

Acres. 

130,684 
139,021 
143,979 
153,221 
159,899 
164,629 
166,283 
169,792 
174,277 
177,643 

Rs. 

56,699 
59,243 
61,073 
63,868 
65,660 
66,898 
66,834 
67,587 
68,522 
69,691 

Rs. 

1019 
970 

1044 
975 
276 
267 
267 
257 
139 
33 

Rs. 

66,680 
68,273 
60,029 
62,893 
65,284 
66,131 
66,567 
67,330 
68,383 
69,668 

Acres. 

73,146 
66,548 
62,682 
63,666 
46,935 
42,336 
41,299 
38,237 
34,357 
31,222 

Rs. 

17,442 

16,411 

14,093 

11,328 

9666 

8862 

8691 

8083 

7372 

6313 

Bs. 

2663 
3251 
2879 
2789 
:I482 
2467 
2821 
2786 
2688 
2673 

Rs. 

8863 

8899 

•8787 

8789 

9073 

9764 

9797 

10,864 

13,012 

13,186 

Rs. 

67,206 

70,423 

71,695 

74,471  ■ 

76,839 

77,674 

79,185 

80,968 

84,083 

85,467 

The  remaining  twenty-one  Athni  villages  were  measured  during 
1849-50  and  1*851-52,  and  classed  in  1851-52.^  The  new  rates  were 
introduced  in  1852-53  and  sanctioned  in  1857.  These  twenty-one 
dllages  formed  the  western  part  of  the  mamlatddr's  division  of 
Athni.  They  contained  66,592  acres,  of  which  42,322  were  arable, 
ivith  a  population  of  12,921  or  127  to  the  square  mile.  The  villages 
af  Athni  and  Tdsgaon  were  much  mixed.  Athni  was  at  first 
3hiefly  composed  of  part  of  the  lapsed  Nipdni  estate  to  which,  as 
bhey  lapsed,  other  neighbouring  villages  were  added,  forming  a  very 
straggling  and  inconvenient  sub-division.  In  1848,  on  the  lapse  of 
ihe  Tasgaon  estate,  the  villages  near  Tasgaon  and'  Athni  were 
formed  into  a  separate  mdmlatddr's  charge,  in  which  were  included 
jight  neighbouring  villages  of  the  Soni  estate  which  lapsed  in  1845. 
Except  a  block  of  twelve  villages  in  the  west  the  villages  were 
scattered  singly  or  in  twos  and  threes  throughout  the  estates  of 
;he  SAngli,  Miraj,  and  ShedbAl  Patvardhans.  They  were  bounded 
)n  the  east  north  and  west  by  Sdtara  and  its  subordinate  estates, 
md  on  the  south-west,  south,  and  south-east  by  the  lands  of 
Kolhapur  and  Jamkhandi.  All  the  villages  lay  on  the  north  or  left 
Dank  of  the  Krishna.  Almost  all  were  to  the  east  of  a  range  of 
lills  which  ran  nearly  north  and  south  some  eight  miles  east  of 
Tasgaon.  The  bulk  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  hills  was 
jarren.  The  patches  of  superior  soil  were  but  a  small  proportion  of 
ihe  whole  area  and  the  rest  was  poor.  The  level  plain  of  the 
Irishna  was  of  deep  alluvial  soil  which  was  continually  renewed 
jy  the  silt  left  by  the  yearly  floods.     The   rainfall  was  scanty  and 
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uncertain.  The  people  were,  generally  poor,  and  gave  little  care 
or  labour  to  their  fields.  Manure  was  not  used  in  dry-crop  land. 
In  most  of  the  land  kharifov  early  crops  were  grown.  Grain  was  the 
chief  produce.  Cotton  was  grown  in  nearly  every  village  but  in  no 
great  quantity.  Some  parts  of  the  alluvial  Krishna  lands  were 
given  to  tobacco.  Except  a  little  cotton  and  blanket  weaving 
there  were  no  manufactures.  Athni  was  the  only  market  of  any 
consequence.  The  import  and  export  trade  centred  in  the  markets 
of  Athni,  Sdngli,  Tdsgaon,  and  Miraj.  Of  the  twenty-one  villages 
ten  had  belonged  to  the  Nipani  estate  which  lapsed  in  1839-40, 
and  the  rest  were  acquired  after  1839-40,  either  by  lapse  or  by 
transfer.  Dui-ing  the  eight  years  ending  1851-52,  in  sixteen  villages 
the  tillage  area  varied  from  30,660  to  24,218  and  averaged  22,599 
acres ;  remissions  varied  from  £52  (Rs.  §20)  in  1847-48  to  nothing  in 
1851-52  and  averaged  £19  (Rs.  190) ;  and  the  amount  for  collection 
varied  from  £1396  (Rs.  13,960)  in  1844-45  to  £1634  (Rs.  16,340)  in 
1848-49  and  averaged  £1532  (Rs.  15,320).  The  details  are : 
Athni,  16  Villages  :  Land  Revenue,  1844- 185S. 


rsAK. 

TiUage. 

Re- 
mis- 
sions. 

For 
Collec- 
tion. 

Year. 

Tillage. 

Re- 
jnjs- 
^ns. 

For 
Collec- 
tion. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

1844-45 ... 
1845-46 ... 
1846-47  ... 
1847-48 ... 
1848-49 ... 

Acres. 

20,660 
20,766 
23,428. 
23,942 
24,218 

Ks. 

14,282 
14,782 
16,164 
16,373 
16,361 

Rs. 

325 
299 

68 
618 

16 

Rs. 

13,957 
14,483 
16,106 
16,855 
16,338 

1849-50 ... 
1850-51  ,. 
1851-62 ... 

Acres. 

23,685 
21,900 
22,301 

Rs. 

15,919 
14,994 
16,202 

Rs. 
300 

Rs. 

15,619 
14,994 
16,202 

Average... 

22,599 

15,609 

190 

15,319 

For  the  survey  settlement  the  villages  were  divided  into  six 
classes.  In  the  first  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  oi  4s. 
(Rs.  2),  were  two  villages  on  the  Krishna,  having  every  advantage 
of  climate  and  well  placed  as  regards  markets;  in  the  second 
class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  If),  were 
three  villages  near  but  inland  from  the  first  class  and  with  a  poorer 
climate ;  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  with  highest  dry-crop, 
acre  rates  of  3s.,  2s.  6-^.,  and  2s.  (Rs.  liRs.  U,  and  Re.  1),  were 
three  villages  between  those  of  the  first  and  si^th  classes,  the  rate 
decreasing  as  the  village  was  further  east.  In  the  sixth  class,  with 
a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  Is.  ^d.  (14  as.),  were  thirteen  villages 
similarly  placed  to  the  twenty -three  Athni  villages  which  had  been 
settled  in  the  previous  year  and  assessed  at  the  same  rate.  Garden 
tillage  was  found  in  nearly  all  the  villages  and  chiefly  in  Ohinchnv. 
N^gaj,  Dhauli,  and  Jambgi.  The  Government  garden  area 
of  893  acres  was  watered  from  wells  by  the  leather  bag  or  by 
water-courses  led  from  some  stream  whose  water  was  pounded  by  a 
temporary  dam.  The  garden  acre  rate  varied  from  8s.  Sd  (Rs.  H) 
to  Is.  (8  as)  and  averaged  4s.  b^d.  (Rs.2  as.  3^)-  The  crops  included 
little  sugarcane  or  other  superior  produ^j-  they  were  chiefly 
wheat,  turmeric,  and  vegetables.  The  effect  of  the'new  rates  was  a 
fall  in  the  rental  from  £2006  (Rs.  20,060)  to  £l902  (Rs.  19,020)  or 
five  per  cent.     The  details  are  : 
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Class. 

VlL- 
LAQES. 

FOKMBR. 

SURV£T. 

Tillage 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Acre  Rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

I     

II    

HI 

IV 

V     

VI 

Total  ... 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

13 

Ks. 

7337 
7574 
462 
812 
463 
3413 

Actea. 

2868 
9179 
832 
1034 
1689 
16,965 

Es. 

4690 

6411 

378 

542 

464 

6637, 

Es.  a.  p. 

I  10    2 
0  11    2 
0    7    3 
0    8    5 
0    4    8 
0    6    2 

Acres. 

90 
1667 

72 

1331 

154 

7660 

Ks. 

101 
977 

12 
680 

33 
2268 

Acres. 

2958 

10,836 

904 

2365 

1743 

24,625 

Rs. 

4791 
7888 

390 
1122 

497 
8805 

21 

20,061 

32,467 

19,022 

0    8  10 

10,964 

8971 

43,431 

22,993 
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During  the  thirteen  years  ending  1864-65  the  result  of  the  new 
ates  was  a  rise  in  the  tillage  area  from  32,467  to  42,749  acres  or 
birty-two  per  cent ;  and  in  collections  from  £1711  (Rs.  17,110) 
3  £2606  (Rs.  26,060)  or  fifty-two  per  cent.  For  the  same  period 
emissions  fell  from  £410  to  £9  (Rs.  4100-90)  or  ninety-eight  per 
ent.     The  details^  are : 

Athni,  $1  Villages :  Survey  Remits,  1852- 1865,, 


Vnin 

Tillage. 

Eexnis- 
sions. 

For  Col- 
lection. 

Waste, 

Quit- 
Eents. 

Collec- 
tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Eental. 

Grazing 
Fees. 

1852,53 
1853-54 
1864-63 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-68 
1858-69 
1869-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 

•'•' 

Acres. 

32,467 
31,047 
32,923 
34,044 
34,901 
35,518 
37,326 
38,530 
40,571 
42,804 
42,896 
43,162 
42,749 

Rs. 

19,022 
19,262 
20,013 
20,373 
20,645 
20,843 
21,561 
21,931 
22,330 
22,843 
22,855 
22,937 
22.686 

Es. 

4097 
80 
80 
349 
328 
80 
SO 
80 
80 
80 
80 
SO 
87 

Es. 

14,925 
19,183 
19.933 
20,024 
20i317 
20,762 
21,481 
21,851 
22,250 
22,763 
22,776 
22,857 
22,599 

Acres. 

10,964 

11,275 

9647 

8686 

7890 

7273 

6106 

6437 

2885 

874 

782 

633 

451 

Rs. 

3971 

3334 

2726 

2483 

2276 

2079 

1746 

1409 

651 

239 

227 

147 

139 

Es. 
1084 

666 
539 
438 
407 
360 
825 
900 
137 
262 
663 

Es. 

1098 
1967 
1165 
1093 
1531 
1612 
2269 
2232 
3687 
2720 
2707 
2708 
2807 

Bs. 

17,107 
20,249 
21,098 
21,673 
22,387 
22,812 
23,687 
24,433 
26,762 
26,383 
25,619 
26,827 
26,059 

Taking  together  the  fifty-three  villages  settled  in  1851-52  and 
lie  twenty-one  villages  settled  in  1852-53,  during  the  sixteen  years 
nding  1854-55  the  tillage  area  rose  from  174,147  to  177,900  acres 
r  two  per  cent,  remissions  fell  from  £1217  (Rs.  12,170)  to  £8 
Rs.  80)  or  ninety-nine  per  cent,  and  collections  fell  from  £11,892 
Rs.  1,18,920)  to  £9568  (Rs.  95,680)  or  19-5  per  cent.  The 
etails"^  are ; 
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Ailmi  Tillage  and  Revenue,  1839-1855. 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Remis. 

For 
Collec- 
tion. 

Collec- 
tions. > 

Crazing 
Fees. 

Area. 

Rental. 

sions. 

1839-40 
184041 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1843-44 
1894-46 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1S47-48 
1848.49 
1849-60 
1850-51 
1851-62 
1852-63 
1853-64 
1854-65 

Acres. 

174,147 
170,530 
167,708 
164,799 
150,253 
148,756 
147,351 
16.%772 
164,228 
154,269 
143,946 
138,212 
147,531 
157,116 
168,466 
177,900 

Es. 

1,07,612 
1,03,150 
i,00,-449 
96,560 
82,410 
79,075 
79,998 
80,261 
87,601 
78,763 
71,429 
74,985 
66,991 
73,441 
78,002 
81,012 

Rs. 

12,167 

16,636 

15,961 

7691 

13,769 

9086 

4127 

5808 

8887 

4233 

2183 

9554 

4097 

-       475 

80 

Es. 

95,446 
86,514 
84,498 
88,869 
©,641 
69,989 
76,871 
84,443 
78,614 
74,580 
69,246 
74,985 
57,437 
69,344 
77,627 
80,932 

Es. 

1,18,922 

1,09,440 

1,06,804 

J,06,776 

86,961 

88,084 

93,293 

1,01,768 

95,553 

91,683 

86,691 

93,160 

73,876 

85,200 

92,466 

95,680 

Rs. 

1134" 
1435 
1597 
1790 
2705 
2569 
2935 
2471 
4014 
4678 
6262 
4533 
4727 
-  6340 
.4473 
4336 

Sampgaon,  witH  106  Government  villages,  was  measured  in!  849-60 
and  1850-5,1,  and  classed  in  1850-51  and  1851-52.'=    The  rates  were 
introduced  in  1852-53  and  the  settlement  was  sanctioned  in  1857. 
It  was  a  small  compact  tract,  divided  from  west  to  east  by  the  river 
Malprabha.    Sampgaon  was  under  the  charge  of  a  m^mlatd^r  whose 
office  was  at  the  town  of  Sampgaon,  with  a  mahd,lkari  stationed  at 
Belvadi.      Besides    106    entire   villages  G-overnment  had  a  share 
in    three    villages    which  _partly    belonged  to    Government,    the 
remaining  share  being  in  the  hands  of    estate   holders.     Of  the 
106   Government    villages   fifty-nine    formed   the    charge  of   the 
mamlatddr     and     forty-seven    of    the     mahdlkari.       Sampgaon 
included  much  variety  of  soil    and    appearance.      The  west  was 
generally  more  or  less  hilly,  but  the  country  sloped  east  and  gradually 
merged  into  the.  great  black  or  cotton  soil  plain  to  which  the  eastern 
half  of  the   sub-division  belonged.     In  4he  south-west  many  low 
ranges  of  quartz  and  iron-ore  hills,  about  150  feet  high,  ran  north 
and  south  about  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  apart.     The  Malprabha 
ran  slowly  along  a  deep  bed    between   high'  steep    banks.      Its 
valley  which  was  almost  solely  of  black  soil  was  extremely  rich. 
North  of  the  Malprabha  the  trap  range,  which  the  Dh^rwar-Belgaum 
road  crossed  near  B^gevadi,  stretched  into  the  sub-division  and  then 
gradually  sank  into  the  plain.     On- the  north  and  north-west,  where 
-  the  sand-stone  hills   of  Gokdk  were  prolonged  into  Sampgaon,  the 
climate  was  exceedingly  good  owing  to  its  westerly  position  and  the 
nearness  of  the  western  hills.     Both  in  the  early  and  later  rains, 
the  rainfall  was  ample  and  certain.    Some  villages  under  the  hills 
had  almost  too  mtich  moisture  for  the  better   crops.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  eastern  villages  sometimes  suffered  from  the  failure  of  the 
early  rains.     Still,  on  the  whole^  no  part  of  the  Bombay  Karndtak 
had  a  better  climate  than  Sampgaon.     Throughout  the  sub-division 
the  fields  were  exceedingly  well  tilled,  and  the   use  of  manure  was 
general.     The  chief  crops  vrerejvdri,  wheat,  and  bdjri.     Cotton  was 
grown  only  for  local  use,  though  both  climate  and  soil  were  well 


'  Includes  collections  from  alienated  land.    Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCIV.  18.     ■ 
^Capt.  Anderson,  Surv,  Supt.  318  of  8th  Deo.  1855,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCIV.  35-58. 
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uited  for  its  growth.     In  the  west  sugarcane  and    considerable 
uantities  of  rice  were  grown.     The  people  were  generally  in  easy 
ircumstances,  though  in  a  few  villages  the  pressure  of   the    old 
ssessment  had  caused  indebtedness.    The  Tillages  were  exceedingly 
?ell  placed  for    markets.       Within    their    limits   were   the   large 
aarkets  of  Bailhongal,  SampgaoUj  Deshnur,  Nesargi,  Vanur,  Belvadi, 
nd  Mugutkhdn  Hubli.     Both  the  smaller  markets  of  Kittur  and  of 
Jagevadi  were  just  over  the  boundary,  and  the  great  market  of 
Jandigad  lay  at  no  inconvenient  distance  from  the  south  of  the 
ub-division.     The  north  had  easy  communication  with   Belgaum  by 
he  Kaladgi  road  through  N  esargi.    The  made  Dhdrwar-  Belgaum  road 
kirted  the  west  and  placed  both  of  these  towns  within  easy  reach. 
Vith  Dharwar  there  was   little  traffic,  but  Belgaum  was  a   great 
©ntre  of  local  trade.     The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  surplus 
iroduce  of  the  villages  north  of  the  river  found  its  way  to  Belgaum, 
)eing  generally  taken  to  market  by  the  growers.     The  people  had  a 
latural  turn  for  trade,  and,  when  field  work  was  slack,  used  their 
arm  cattle  in  carrying  produce.  The  villages  north  of  the  Malprabha 
lad  about  6000  cotton-weavers.     Deshnur  and  Bailhongal  had  each 
bbout  200   looms,  and  Sampgaon,  Mugutkhdn    Hubli,    Marikatti, 
Lnd  other  villages  had  a  smaller  number.     Bach   weaver  generally 
vorked  on  his  own  account.      A   few    had    four    or    five  looms 
vorked  by  hired  labour.     The  products  were  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
.urbans,    robes,    and    waistcloths.      Some    of  the  .  articles    were 
sold  in  the  neighbouring  markets  for  local  use  and  the  rest   were 
lent  by  Belgaum  to  the  Konkan.       Sampgaon  formed  part  of  the 
ECittur  cZesai'.s  estate  which  lapsed  to  Government  in  1824.     Under 
ihe  desdi's  rule  the  rates  of  assessment  were  notoriously   corrupted, 
;he  gross  revenue  of  villages  being  exaggerated  or  diminished  to 
mit  the  purpose  of  the   moment.     There  was  always  ijiequality  in 
ihe  old  rates.     In  1825-26  the  sub-division  was  surveyed,  but  the 
)ld  rates  were  continued  except  in  a  few   villages.     Buring  the 
iwenty-six  years  ending  1851-52  the  tillage  area  rose  from   78,647 
bo  86,356  acres  or  9-8  per  cent;  and  the  amount  for  collection  from 
£12,664   to  £14,303  (Ks.  1,26^640-B.s..l,43>030)  or    about  thirteen 
per  cent.    During  the    same  .  period    remissions    fell    from  £875 
;Rs.  8750)  to  nothing..    The  details  are: 

Sampgaon,  10&  Villages :  Land  Mevenue,  18^6-1852. 


TiUage. 

Remisr- 
sions. 

For 
Collec- 
tion. 

Ybab. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 
sions. 

For 
Collec- 
tion. 

Year. 

.  Area. 

Eental. 

Al'ea. 

Rental. 

1826-27 

1827-28 

1828-29 

1829-30 

)  830-31 

1831-32 

1832-33 

1833-34 

1834-35 

1835-36 

1836-37 

1837-38 

1838-39        .  .. 

1839-10 

Acres. 

78,647 
78,253 
79,389 
80,685 
79,887 

.  80,305 
77,555 
79,692 

.  79,696 
78,215 
78,948 
79,587 

.  78,012 
80,351 

Es. 

t,35,395 
1,?0,926 
1,28,840 
1,29,998 
1,29,805 
1,28,958 
1,25,760 
1,33,859 
1,34,645 
1,31,021 
1,28,594 
1,^9,996 
1,28,379 
1,27,688 

Bs. 

8751 

7959 

9260 

74.30 

19,202 

15,891 

36,125 

30,183 

11,868 

1-2,133 

"18,73.1 

8394 

21,322 

15,740 

Bs. 

1,26^641 
1,22,967 
1,19,580 
1,22,568 
1,10,603 
1,13,067 
89,635 
1,03,671 
1,22,687 
1,18,888 
1,09,861 
1,21,602 
1,07,057 
1,11,948 

1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
184647 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1849-50 
1860-61 
1851-52 

Acres. 

80,237 
79,673 
80,166 
77,845 
76,666 
76,178 
81,679 
84,490 
87,401 
82,680 
82,083 
86,396 

Bs. 
1,26,979 
1,26,667 
1,26,668 
1,22,376 
1,17,188 
1,17,303 
1,29,229 
1,35,864 
1,40,098 
J,36,762 
1,35,334 
1,43,301 

Rs. 

1921 

9401 

1161 

831 

1605 

887 

316 

16 

31 

'"s 

Es. 

1,25,058 
1,16,166 
1,25,607 
1,21,646 
1,15,681 
1,16,416 
1,28,913 
1,35,848 
1,40,067 
1,36,762 
1,35,331 
1,43,031 

Average 

^ 

80,137 

1,30,006 

9198 

1,20,808 
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Under  the  survey  settlement  the  109  villages  were  divided  into 
eight  classes,  with  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  ranging  from  4s.  6d  to 
3s.  (Rs.  24  - 1  i) .  The  settlement  officer  Captain  Anderson  enumerates 
these  classes  in  the  following  order.^  The  first  clasSj  with  a  highest 
dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  If),  included  seven  villages  in 
the  fast  of  Sampgaon,  far  from  large  markets  and  liable  to  a 
somewhat  scanty  rainfall ;  the  second  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop 
acre  rate  of  4s.  (Rs.  2),  included  thirty-five  central  villages  with  a 
certain  rainfall  sufficient  for  dry-crop  tillage ;  the  third  class,  with 
a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  If),  included  seven 
western'rice  vUlages  well  placed  for  markets  but  with  a  rainfall 
Bom~ewhat  too  heavy  for  the  better  dry-crop  tillage;  the  fourth 
class,^  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  4s.  6d.  (Rs.  2i),  included 
thirty-seven  villages  in  the  centre  of  Sampgaon  north  of  the 
Malprabha  and  near  large  markets,  with  a  certain  rainfall  sufficient 
for  dry-crop  tillage ;  the  fifth  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre 
rate  of  4s.  (Rs.  2),  included  eleven  villages  to  the  east  of  the  fourth 
class  with  a  somewhat  less  certain  rainfall ;  the  sixth  class,  with 
a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  If),  included  seven 
villages  in  the  north  with  a  less  certain  rainfall  than  the  fourth  and 
fifth  class  villages;  the  seventh  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre 
rate  of  4s.  (Rs.  2),  included  four  villages  in  the  west  of  the  fourth 
class,  nearest  to  Belganm;  and  the  eighth  class,  with  a  highest 
dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  1^),  was  the  hill  village  of  Gajminhil* 
in  the  extreme  north,  with  a  somewhat  uncertain  rainfall  and 
inconvenient  markets. 

The  G-overnment  and  alienated  rice  lands,  which  occurred  in  fifty- 
eight  villages  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  classes, 
included  a  total  area  of  8974  acres.  The  average  acre  rate  was 
7s.  2 id.  (Rs.  3  as.  9 1)  and  the  highest  16s.  (Rs.8),  except  in  the 
market  town  of  Mugutkhan  Hubli,  on  the  Dharwdr-Belgaum  road, 
where  it  was  18s.  (Rs.  9).  The  bdgdyat  or  garden  lands,  with  an 
area  of  1304  acres  of  which  421  were  alienated,  were  found  almost 
solely  in  the  northern  villages  where  water  was  near  the  surface  and 
many  streams  flowed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  whole  of  the  garden  land^^  were  watered  by 
pdts  or  small  canals  led  from  neighbouring  stFeams.  The  chief 
garden  crops  were  sugarcane  and  vegetables.  Tfa.e  883  acres  of 
Government  garden  land  were '  assessed  at  £317  (Rf.  3170)  or  an 
average  acre  rate  of  7s.  2ld.  (Rs.  3  as.  9^^).  On  well-watered  land 
the  acre  rate  varied  from  9s.  6d.  to  4s.  (Us.4|-2)  aid  on  channel 
watered  land  from  10s.  to  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  5-1^).  The  oldNaverage  acre 
rate  was  between  9s.  and  lOs.  (Rs.  4|  and  5).  The  new  f-ates  caused  a 
fall  in  the  rental  from  £14,448  to  £12,277  (Rs.  1,44,480-Bs.  1,22,770) 
or  fifteen  per  cent.  The  details  are :  \ 


1  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCIV.  49.  \ 

^  It  included  the  large  market  town  of  Bailhongal.  ,       \        .. 

« Its  inhabitants  were  Berads  or  BAmoshis  who  had  the  name  of  gaming"^  uvmg 
by  thieving.  The  former  low  rate  of  assessment  tempted  them  to  occupy  m<V*.  '^^'\ 
than  they  could  properly  till,  part  of  which  was  relinquished  on  the  imposiTOB  ol 
an  increased  rate.    Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCIV.  50.  < 
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Class. 

VlL- 
LASEI. 

FOBMEB. 

SUEVEY. 

Tillage 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Acre  Rate. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

I 

.11     ... 

m    

nr    

V     ... 

YI    

VII   

vin 

7 
35 

7 
37 
11 

Ba. 

7178 
32,677 

3967 
71,018 
18,241 

7129 

3755 
523 

Acres. 

5039 

24,624 

3872 

39,945 

10,461 

6903 

2729 

1048 

94,611 

Bs. 

6066 
30,935 

4496 
58,633 
12,966 

6021 

3062 
604 

Bs.   a.    p. 

13  3 

14  1 
13    7 
17    6 
1    3  10 

0  13  11 

1  1  11 
0    9     3 

Acres. 

773 
8267 
1194 
4800 

414 
1674 

263 

319 

Bs. 

405 

5297 

672 

4342 

325 

682 

282 

92 

Acres. 

6812 

32,881 

6066 

44,745 

10,866 

8677 

2992 

1367 

Bs. 

6471 
36,232 

5168 
62,975 
13,291 

6703 

3334 
696 

Total  ... 

109 

1,44,476 

1,22,773 

14    9 

17,694 

12,097 

112,305 

1,34,870 

During  the  thirteen  years  ending  18G4-65  the  result  of  the 
survey  settlement  was  a  rise  in  tillage  from  94,61 1  to  127,689  acres 
or  thirty-five  per  cent;  and  in  collections  from  £13,073  to  £l9,03l 
(Rs.  1,30,780 -Rs.  1,90,310)  or  45-6  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  remissions  fell  from  £1696  (Rs.  16,960)  to  nothing.  The 
details^  are : 

Sampgaon,  106  Villages  :  Survey  Besults,  1852-1865. 


YSAE. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 
sions. 

For 
Collec- 
tion. 

Waste. 

Quit- 
Rent. 

Collec- 
tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Grazing 

Fees. 

1862-53       ... 
1853-54       ... 
1854-65        ... 
1866-56       ... 
1856-67       ... 
1857-68        ... 
1858-59        ... 
1859-60       ... 
1860-61       ... 
1861-62       ... 
1862-63       ... 
1863-64       ... 
1864-65       ... 

Acres. 

94,611 
100,740 
102,262 
105,643 
110,846 
114,787 
117,498 
120,364 
122,881 
123,012 
123,994 
126,491 
127,689 

Rs. 

1,23,153 
1,31,424 
1,33,060 
1,36,200 
1,40,675 
1,43,824 
1,46,106 
1,48,287 
1,49,977 
1,50,944 
1,61,893 
1,63,9!)5 
1,55,031 

Rs. 
16,955 

"583 
764 
332 
16 
16 
39 
31 
16 
14 

Rs. 

1,06,198 
1,31,424 
1,3-3,060 
1,35,617 
1,89,811 
1,42,992 
1,45,090 
■  1,48,271 
1,49,938 
1,50,913 
1,61,877 
1,53,921 
1,55,031 

Acres. 

17,694 

21,078 

20,119 

18,432 

13,729 

10,316 

7995 

6946 

6686 

6669 

5666 

4117 

3776 

Rs. 

16,390 
14,422 
12,402 
8S80 
6403 
6038 
4385 
3379 
3245 
3211 
,2298 
2081 

Rs. 

3809 

3043  , 

2851 

2360 

2313 

2404 

1928 

1968 

1862 

1668 

1931 

Rs. 

20,723 
23,848 
24,025 
23,516 
23,620 
23,767 
31,338 
29,745 
31,648 
34,091 
33,467 
33,034 
33,352 

Rs. 

1,30,730 
1,66,272 
1,67,085 
1,62,176 
1,66,182 
1,69,109 
1,/8,741 
1,80,420 
1,83,614 
1,86,962 
1,87,196 
1,88,513 
1,90,314 

Nine  Pdchhapur  villages  were  measured  and  classed  in  1851-52 
and  1852-53.  The  rates  were  introduced  in  1852-53,  and  the  settle- 
ment was  sanctioned  in  1857.^  These  villages  lay  round  the  town 
of  Belgaum;  their  names  were  Belgaum,  Khd,sbag,  Hindalgi, 
Sindoli,  Mannur,  Kurchi,  Kanbargi,  Dhdmni,  and  Muchandi. 
The  climate  was  too  wet  for  the  better  dry-crops.  Sindoli 
and  Muchandi  in  the  east  had  a  somewhat  more  moderate  rainfall 
than  Belgaum,  while  in  Mannur  in  the  west  the  fall  was  a  little 
heavier  and  even  less  favourable  for  dry-crops  than  in  Belgaum. 
The  abundant  rain  and  damp  fostered  luxuriant  grass  crops  in  soil 
(vhich  under  other  circumstances  would  yield  little.  The  staple 
tillage  was  rice,  for  which  both  climate  and  soil  were  well  suited, 
[n  the  lower  rice  lands  the  under  soil  remained  moist  throughout  the 
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1  Bom.Gov.  Sel.  XCIV.  54,  128. 

^Capt,  Anderson,  Surv.  Supt.  318  of  8th  Dec.  1855,  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  XCIV.  58- 
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year  and  grew  considerable  quantifies  of  sugarcane.  After  the  rice 
harvestj  almost  everywliere,  enough  moisture  stayed  in  the  soil  to 
bring  to  perfection,  a  second  crop  of  wheats  gram,  or  more  commonly 
field  peas.  The  land  was  generally  exceedingly  well  cultivated. 
The  population  of  Belgaum  and  the  included  village  of  Khdsbfig 
a,mounted  to  about  30,000  including  between  13,000  and  14,000  who 
lived  in  the  camp.  Kanbargi  and  Dh^mni  had  each  about  1500  and 
Kurchi  and  Muchandi  upwards  of  1000.  Belgaum  had  between  400 
and  500,  and  most  of  ihe  other  villages  had  ten  to  thirty  weavers 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth.  The  produce  of  the  looms  was  for  local  use. 
Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  a  market  was  held  in  Belgaum,  and 
in  the  Sangli  town  of  Shahapur  close  to  Belgaum  every  Saturday.  At 
these  large  markets  the  people  found  an  excellent  demand  for  their 
surplus  rice,'  grass,  and  vegetables.  .  Bach  market  day  about  1^00 
bullocks  laden  with  salt,cloth,  and  grain,  came  from  the  plain  districts 
to  the  Belgaum  market.  Almost  all  the  imports  were  for  local  use. 
The  people  were  on  the  whole  in  good  circumstances,  though  many 
had  become  involved  by  holding  to  heavily  assessed  J&nd  in  the 
hope  of  better  times.  r 

Only  in  the  town  of  Belgaum  with  an  average  acre  rate  of  £1  Is. 
7|c?.  (Rs.  lOH)  and  the  included  village  of  Khasb%  with,  an 
average  acre  rate  of  18s.  Hd.  (Rs.  9^)  was  the  average  of  the  old- 
assessment  excessive.  In  the  other  villages  the  average  assessment 
was  by  no  means  excessive  though  in  individiial  cases  it  was  unduly 
high.  The  rice  acre  rates  ranged  from  l^d.to  £4  (1 J  as.  -Rs.  40);  the 
dry-crop  acre  rate  from  l^d.  to  10s.  (1  a.-Rs.  5)  ;  and  the  garden 
acre  rates  from  2s.  to  £1  6s.  (Rs.  1-13).  Of  3446  acres  of 
Government  rice  land  up  to  1840-41  between  3100  and  3200  were 
regularly  held  for  tillage.  Daring  the  twenty^five  years  -ending 
1851-52  the  whole  tillage  area  rose  from  7400  to.  9020  acres  or 
twenty-two  per  cent ;  and  the  revenue  for  collection  from  £2409  to 
£2535  (Rs.  24,090  -  Rs.  25,350)  or  five  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  remissions  fell  from  £204  (Rs.  2040)  in  1827-28  to  £4 
(Rs.  40)  in  1851-52  or  ninety-eight  per  cent.     The  details  are  : 
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1841-42  ... 

8066 

28,394 
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28,251 

1828-29  ... 
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27,212 
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28,875 

1842-43  ... 

8429 

26,898 

221 

26,677 

1829-30  ... 

7567 

27,780 

1719 

26,061 

1843-44  ... 

7936 

24,566 

217 

24,349 

1830-31  ... 

7451 

26,161 

3801 

22,360 

1844-45  ... 

7831 

23,272 
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23,029 

1831-32  ... 

7539 

25,610 

1113 

24,497 

1845-46  ... 

-7636 

22,682 
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22,105 

1832-33  ... 

7064 

26,689 

6168 

20,431 
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23,939 
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23,463 

1833-34  ... 

7423 

26,782 
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23,476 

1847-48  ... 

8024 

23,524 
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1834-35  ... 

7439 

27,546 

1577 

25,968 
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24,706 
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24,455 

1835-36  ... 
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24,434 
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1849-50  ... 
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26,388 
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1836-37  .. 
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25,703 
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22,976 

1860-61  ... 

8888 

25,690 

16 

25,674 

1837-38  ... 

7946 

27,958 
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27,630 

1851-82  ... 

9020 

25r387 

35 
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1838-39  ... 
1839-40  ... 

7975 
8030 

28,269 
28,179 
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27,575 

1840-4T  ... 

8054 

28,171 

903 

27,268 

Aveva^e... 

7920 

26,039 

1331 

24,703 

Under  the  survey  settlement  the  nine  villages  were  placed  in  two 
classes,  the  first  containing  Belgaum  and  the  included  village  of 
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Khasbagj  for  which  a  highest  rice  acre  rate  of  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12)  and  a 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  3d.  (Rs.  If)  were  fixed  because  they 
had  the  advantage  of  nearness  to  a  large  market  and  of  unlimited 
manure.  These  highest  rates  gave  an  average  acre  rate  of  10s.  G^d. 
(Rs.  5  as.  4i^)  against  the  old  average  of  14s.  fo!.  (Rs.  7  ps.6).  For 
the  remaining  seven  villages  a  highest  rice  acre  rate  of  18s.  (Rs.  9) 
and  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of-2s.  9d.  (Rs.  If)  were  fixed  except 
in  Mannur  which  had  a  highest  dry-crop  acl-erate  of  2s.  3d.  (Rs.  1|) 
as  it  lay -further  to  the  west  and  was  less  suited  for  dry-crop  tillage. 
The  garden  or  bdgdyat  lands  were  of  no  importance ;  of  a  total  of 
116  acres  only  fifty-six  were  unalienated.  Except  one  acre  watered 
by  a  channel,  the  whole  was  watered  from  wells  by  the  water-bag. 
The  acre  rate  fixed  on  this  land  varied  from  lis.  to  4s.  6d.  (Rs.  5|- 
Rg,  2i)  and  averaged  7s.  lljd  (Rs.  3  as.  15-3%^).  Vegetables  were  the 
chief  produce,  little  was  given  to  sugarcane  or  other  superior  crops. 
The  new  rates  caused  a  fall  in  the  rental  from  £2589  to  £2078 
(Rs.  25,890 -Rs.  20,780)  or  about  twenty  per  cent.     The  details  are  : 

Pdehhdpur  Survey  Settlement,  185^-53. 
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1860-61  ... 
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1861-62-... 
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1817 
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1862-63  ... 
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24,404 
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1765 

1246 

6214 
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42,052 

1863-64... 
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The  result  of  the  survey  settlement,  during  the  thirteen  years 
ending  1864-65,  was  a  rise  in  the  tillage  area  from  9378  to  12,518 
acres  or  thirty-three  per  centj  and  in  collections  from  £3245  to 
£4278  (Rs.  32,4oO-Rs.  42,780)  or  about  thirty-two  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  remissions  fell  from  £248  (Rs.  2480)  to  £10 
(Rs.  100)  or  ninety-six  per  cent.  The  details^  are  : 
PdeWmpur  Survey  Results,  1852 -,1865. 
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Chikodi,  with  141  Government  villages,  was  measured   between 
1849-50  and  1852-53  and  classed  during  1 852  and  1853.^  The  revised 
rates  were  introduced  in  1853-54  and  the  settlement  was  sanctioned 
in  January  1858  for  the  usual  period  of  thirty  years.     Chikodi 
adjoined  no  Belgaum  sub-divisions  except  Gokak  and  the  Ankalgi 
petty  division  of  Pachhdpur.     On  the'  north-east^  norths  and  west 
Chikodi  was  bounded  by  estate  or  Kolhdpur  territory.     A  small 
group  of  KolhApur  villages  lay.  in  Chikodi  and  the  Chikodi  village  of 
Bekeri  was  isolated  in  Kolhdpur.     Chikodi  included  208  villages  of 
which  141  were  Government  and  sixty-seven  were  alienated.     The 
Government  villages  covered  534  square  miles  with  117,768  people 
or  221  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  208  villages  sixty-two  Government 
and  thirty- nine  alienated  formed  the  Chikodi  mdmlatddr's  charge  and 
seventy -niile  Government  and  twenty-eight  alienated  villages  were 
under  the  Hukeri  mahalkari.     Chikodi  had  two  well  marked  natural 
divisions,  the  valley  of  the  Ghatprabha  and  its  feeder  the  Harankashi 
in  the  south  and  the  valley  of  the  Krishna  with  its  feeder  the  Dudh- 
gangainthe  north.     The  two  drainage  areas  were  separated  by  a 
ateep-sided  trap  tableland  800  to  400  feet  above   the  two  valleys. 
Except  near  the  Harankashi  where  was  much  black  soil,  the  southern 
lands  were  impoverished  by  the  ruins  of  sandstone  rocks,  and,  to 
yield  good  crops,  required  constant  manuring.     The  central  table- 
land was  the  poor  shallow  trap   upland    which  is  known  as  mdl. 
Especially  close  to  the  Krishna  the  north  had  much  rich  black 
soil.     The  position   of  the  villages,  in  a  tract  from  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  Sahyddris  in  the  west  to  about  sixty  miles  in  the 
east,  caused  much  variety  of  climate  in  the  different  villages.     Along 
the  eastern  frontier  the  south-west  rains  were  uncertain  and  often 
scanty ;  in  the  centre  and  west  as  a  rule  they  were  certain  and 
sufficient,  and  some  of  the  western  villages  were  too  wet  for  the 
better  dry -crop  tillage.    In  the  central  tableland  villages  the  rain 
was  somewhat  scantier  and  less  certain  than  in  neighbouring  low 
land  villages. 

About  nine-tenths  of  the  population  were  agricultural.  Most  of  the 
manufacturing  population  were  cloth^weavers  of  whom  there  were 
2034,  over  500  in  Yamkanmardi,  about  250  in  Chikodi,  and  the  rest 
scattered  in  small  numbers.  Besides  cloth-weavers  about  800  earned 
a  living  by  lacquering,  by  dyeing,  and  by  weaving  coarse  blankets  or 
Jcdmlis.  The  products  of  the  handlooms  were  waistcloths,  turbansj 
and  other  ordinary  articles  of  local  use.  Especially  in  the  west 
Chikodi  was  well  oS  for  markets.  In  many  small  towns  within  and 
near  the  sub-division  weekly  markets  were  held.  The  chief  of  them 
were  Yamkanmardi,  Daddi,  Sadalgi,  and  Ghodgiri.  Nipani  and 
Sankeshvar,  two  alienated  towns,  and  Chikodi  were  places  of  con- 
siderable trade,  convenient  stations  between  the  interior  and  the 
coast,  wi±h  which  a  made  road  from  Nipani  over  the  Phonda  pass 
gave  easy  communication.  The  centre  and  west  of  the  sub-division 
were  specially  well  off  for  roads.  The  Belgaum-Tasgaon  road, 
which  was  then  being  carried  on  to  Sd,t^ra,  passed  through  it  from 
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nortli  to  south  by  Daddi  and  Chikodi.  This  road  again  branched  off 
at  troturby  Sankeshvar  to  Nipani  and  Kolhdpar.  Another  road 
jomed  Chikodi  with  Nipani,  another  Hukeri  with  Chikodi,  and 
another  Gokdk  with  Hukeri.  Except  in  the  wet  west  and  south- 
west where  ndchni  vari  and  other  inferior  grains  were  commoner^ 
the  chief  grain  crop  was  Indian  millet  or  jvdH.  "Wheat  was 
^anngly  grown  in  the  east  and  in  the  Krishna  valley  villages. 
The  use  of  manure  was  general.  The  husbandry  was  good,  the  fields 
were  well  tilled,  and  the  landholders  were  well-to-do.  As  a  border 
tract  Chikodi  suffered  grievously  during  the  eighteenth  century 
troubles.  In  1827  it  passed  from  the  Kolhdpur  chief  to  the  British. 
In  nine  villages,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  traces  of  the  old  crop 
rate  system  remained.  This  survived  in  the  case  of  1344  acres  of 
garden  which  had  to  pay  a  special  and  very  heavy  cess  when  sugar- 
cane was  grown.  During  the  twenty  years  ending  1852-53  tillage 
rose  from  75,715  to  83,057  acres  or  97  per  cent;  and  during  the 
twenty-six  years  ending  1852-53  the  revenue  for  collection  rose 
from  £10.773  to  £11,201  (Es.  1,07,730- Rs.  1,12,010)  or  four  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  remissions  fell  from  £568  (Rs.  5680) 
in  1827-28  to  £148  (Rs.  1480)  in  1852-53  or  seventy-four  per  cent. 
The  details  are : 
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seven  classes ;  forty-one  in  the  first ;  forty-four  in  the  second ; 
twenty-seven  in  the  third ;  ten  in  the  fourth ;  nine  each  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth ;  and  one  in  the  seventh.  The  forty-one  first  class  villages, 
with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  4s.  (Rs.  2),  were  in  the  west  and 
north-west  of  the  sub-division  and  were  most  favoured  both  in 
climate  and  in  markets ;  the  forty-four  second  class  villages,  with  a 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  1 1),  were  partly  in  the 
extreme  west  where  the  rains  were  somewhat  excessive  and  partly 
to  the  east  of  the  first  class  villages  where  the  rainfall  was  less  certain ; 
the  twenty-seven  villages  of  the  third  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop 
acre  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  1^),  were  to  the  east  of  the  eastern  group  of  the 
second  class,  many  of  them  on  the  poor  central  tableland  and  were  not 
so  well  placed  either  for  climate  or  for  markets ;  the  ten  villages  of 
the  fourth  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  Qd.  (Rs.  1^), 
B  80—56 
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lay  in  the  east  where  the  rainfall  was  somewhat  scanty ;  the  nine 
■villages  of  the  fifth  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s. 
(Ee.  1),  lay  in  the  extreme  east  where  the  rainfall  was  often  scanty ; 
the  nine  villages  of  the  sixth  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre 
rate  of  Is.  9d.  (14  as.),  lay  in  the  south-west  whei-e  the  rainfall  was  too 
heavy  for  good  dry-crop  tillage ;  Bekeri  the  only  village  in  the  seventh 
class  had  a  specially  low  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  ,1s.  6d.  (12  as.) 
because  it  lay  by  itself  about  eight  miles  beyond  the  east  border  of 
the  sub-division  where  the  rainfall  was  very  uncertain.  Of  a  total 
area  of  2473  acres  of  rice  "land  found  in  fifty-one  villages,  all  but  640 
were  alienated.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  rice  land  was  in  villages 
of  the  first  second  and  sixth  classes.  In  villages  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  a  highest  acre  rate  of  16s.  (Rs.  8)  was  adopted  and  in 
villages  of  the  sixth  a  highest  acre  rate  of  14s.  (Rs.  7).  Garden  or 
Mgdyat  cultivation  covered  5622  acres  of  which  26S5  were  Govern- 
ment and  2937  alienated.  Water  could  generally  be  found  at  no 
great  depth,  and  there  were  also  many  streams  whose  waters  were 
used  either  by  lifts  or  ludMs  or  with  the  help  of  a  channel  by 
throwing  fair  weather  dams  across  them.  At  the  time  of  the  survey 
over  2000  acres  were  under  sugarcane.  The  old  garden  rates  were 
excessively  high.  In  five  villages  the  acre  average  was  over  £1 
(Rs.  10)  and  the  whole  average  was  lOs.  7|d  (Rs.  5  as.  4+J)  a  rate 
which  the  neglected  state  of  many  of  the  gardens  shewed  to  be 
excessive.  Under  the  survey  settlement  the  highest  acre  rate  was 
12s.  (Rs.  6)  and  the  average  acre  rate  was  7s.  Qd.  (Rs.  3|). 

The  effect  of  the  new  assessment  was  a  fall  in  the  rental  from 
£13,878  to  £9962  (Rs.  1,38,780-Rs.  99,620)  or  twenty-eight  per  cent. 
The  details  are : 


Chikodi  Survey  Settlement,  1853-54 

. 

Olabb. 

VlL- 
LAQBS. 

FOBUHK. 

Sdrvet, 

Tillage. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Acre  Rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area, 

Rental. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Bs: 

I 

41 

87,660 

41,786 

53,113 

1    4    4 

14,885 

6663 

66,671 

68,778 

II 

44 

27,7M 

24,682 

22,043 

0  14    3 

6908 

2696 

31,690 

24,788 

III       ... 

a? 

13,044 

18,040 

12,668 

Oil    2 

9601 

2866 

27,541 

15,423 

IV 

10 

261S 

4252 

2769 

0  10    5 

2613 

739 

6866 

3608 

v      ... 

9 

583! 

16,862 

7408 

0    7    0 

10,896 

2282 

27,748 

9690 

VI 

9 

1461 

1881 

1331 

0  11    4 

1210 

856 

8091 

1687 

VII       ... 
Total    ... 

1 

670 

863 

399 

0    7    6 

782 

213 

164S 

615 

141 

1,88,780 

108,356 

99,621 

0  14    9 

46,796 

14,813 

166,161 

1,14,434 

In  140  villages  the  result  of  the  survey  settlement,  during 
the  thirteen  years  ending  186S-66,  was  a  rise  in  the  tillage  area 
from  107,344  to  170,719  acres  or  fifty-nine  per  cent;  and  in 
collections  from  £13,014  to  £19,538  (Rs.  1,30,1 40 -Rs.  1,95,380)  or 
fifty  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  remissions  fell  from  £1235 
(Rs.  12,350)  to  £4  (Rs.  40)  that  is  a  reduction  of  9975  per  cent. 
The  details^  are  : 
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Tear, 

Tillage.    ■ 

Re- 

mis- 
sions. 

BV)r 
Collec- 
tion. 

Waste. 

Quit 
Rent. 

Collec- 
tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Graz- 
ing 

Fees. 

1863-64 ... 
1854-55... 
1853-66 ... 
1856-67 ... 
1857-58 ... 
1868-69  ... 
1839-60 ... 
1860-61 ... 
1861-62 ... 
1862-63 ... 
1863-64 .. 
1864-65 ... 
1866-66... 

Acres. 

107,344 
116,614 
118,694 
127,060 
131,761 
136,417 
144,982 
150,824 
164,791 
158,498 
168,339 
169,664 
170,719 

Rs. 

98,649 
^01,847 
1,06,819 
1,10,188 
1,11,689 
1,14,512 
1,20,417 
1,23,886 
1,26,752 
1,26,921 
l,i9,141 
1,30,881 
1,31,236 

Rs, 
12,360 

585 
631 
42 
67 
36 
36 
36 
36 
44 
44 
'44 

Bs. 

86,199 
1,04,847 
1,05,'.!34 
1,09,557 
1,11,638 
lTl.4,466 
1,20,381 
1,23,860 
1,26,716 
1,26,886 
1,29,097 
1,30,337 
1,31,192 

Acres. 

46,770 

43,820 

41,316 

34,784 

31,691 

28,791 

24,142 

21,017 

17,902 

14,616 

6341 

4940 

4864 

Bs. 

13,208 
12,366 
10,322 
9613 
8604 
7089 
6123 
6230 
4486 
2344 
1958 
1930 

lU. 
3128 

2^22 
2418 
2348 
2407 
8007 
3021 
3082 
3439 
2802 
3995 
3997 

K$. 

40,808 
37,420 
37,981 
37,253 
38,471 
38,629 
38,530 
48,211 
50,305 
51,084 
51,456 
58,075 
60,186 . 

Rs. 

1,30,135 
1,42,267 
1,46,737 
1,49,228 
1,62,467 
1,66,391 
1,61,918 
1,75,083 
1,79,103 
1,81,408 
1,83,365 
1,92,407 
1,95,375 
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The  thirty -three  and  a  half  Government  villages,  of  which  thirty- 
one  and  a  half  were  in  the  Ankalgi  petty  division  of  PAdhhapur, 
were  measured  in  1851  and  1852  and  classed  in  1853  and  1854.1 
The  revised  rates  were  introduced  on  trial  in  1853-54,  and  sanctioned 
for  thirty  years  in  January  1858.  Under  the  mahdlkari  were 
thirty-seven  villages,  of  which  five  and  a  half  were  alienated.  The 
remaining  two  villages  were  part  of  the  charge  of  the  Pdchhdpnr 
mdmlatdar.  The  half  village  was  Banibdgi  whose  settlement  was 
made  by  Government,  and  half  the  proceeds  handed  to  the  sharer. 
The  Ankalgi  group  lay  immediately  to  the  south-east  of  Chikodi. 
The  villages  were  either  in  the  valley  of  the  Markandeya  or  on  the 
sandstone  hills  which  shut  in  the  valley.  Most  of  the  valley  villages 
had  superior  soil  and  raised  excellent  dry-crops,  as  the  monsoon  was 
almost  always  abundant.  The  rainfall  was  somewhat  less  certain 
near  Gokdk,  and  in  the  extreme  west  the  rainfall  was  too  heavy  for 
good  dry-crops.  The  thirty-three  Government  villages  comprised 
an  area  of  62,877  acres  and  had  a  population  of  16870  or  172  to 
the  square  mile.  The  comparatively  low  average  population  was  due 
to  the  large  proportion  of  hill  land,  more  than  half  of  the  area  being 
unarable.  The  people  were  generally  fairly  off,  especisjly  in  the 
valley  villages.  All  but  387,  most  of  whom  were  Pachhdpur  weavers, 
lived  by  agriculture.  All  the  villages  were  well  placed  for  markets. 
Within  the  tract  were  the  markets  of  PAchhapur  and  Ankalgi,  and 
at  no  inconvenient  distance  were  the  large  trade  centres  of  Gokdk 
and  Belgaum.  There  were  also  several  minor  markets.  Twenty 
of  the  thirty-three  villages  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government  on  the  fall  of  the  Peshwa,  and  the  rest  since  then  by 
lapse  at  different  times.  In  the  early  years  of  English  rule  the  land 
was  surveyed  and  the  measurements  formed  the  basis  of  the  revenue 
accounts  since  1826-27.  The  old  assessment  continued  in  force. 
It  was  unequal,  but,  on  the  whole,  was  not  excessive.  In  Ankalgi 
and  Alur,  the  old  average  dry-crop  acre  rate  exceeded  6s.  (Es.  ^. 
In  twenty  villages  of  PAchhdpur  the  tillage  accounts  for  the  eight 
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years  ending  1826  were  missing.  During  tlae  twenty-seven  years 
ending  1852-53,  the  tillage  rose  from  7097  to  8481  acres  or  nineteen 
per  cent.  The  revenue  for  collection  during  the  thirty-five  years 
ending  1852-53  rose  from  £637  to  £1244  (Rs.  6370- Rs.  12,440)  or 
ninety-five  per  cent,  and  remissions  during  the  same  period  fell  from 
£113  to  £2  (Rs.  1130-20)  or  ninety-eight  per  cent.  The  details  are: 
Pdckhdpur,  SO  Villages :  Land  Revenue,  1818- 1853, 


Tillage. 

Tillage. 

For 

Year. 

Remis- 
sions. 

For 
Collection. 

Year.' 

Remis- 
sions, 

Collec- 
tion. 

Area. 

Kentol. 

Are*. 

Bental. 

.  Acres. 

Es.      • 

Ha. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

1818-19      ... 

7499 

1130 

6369 

1837-38     ... 

6221 

9487 

748 

8739 

1819-20       ... 

7185 

318 

6867 

1838-39     ... 

6379 

9716 

784 

8932 

)820-21       ... 

7888 

381 

7607 

1839-40      ... 

6666 

10,002 

1464 

863S 

1821-22       ... 

8722 

271 

8481 

1840-41      ... 

6986 

9689 

192 

9497 

1822-23       ... 

9161 

468 

S708 

1841-42     ;;. 

6B92 

9804 

43 

9761 

1823-24       ... 

9333 

1324 

8009 

1842:43      ... 

6860 

9SR7 

>•! 

9337, 

1824-26       ... 

9479 

1324 

8165 

1843-44      ... 

6976 

9386 

6 

9379 

182.5-28       ... 

... 

9923 

1066 

8867 

1844-46      ... 

7019 

9364 

3 

9361 

1826-27       ... 

,7097 

11,093 

1085 

10,008 

1845-46      ... 

7117 

9666 

17 

9539 

1827-28.      ... 

7061 

11,140 

701 

10,439 

1846-47      ... 

7053 

9647 

27 

9620 

1828-29       ... 

7164 

11,275 

1618 

9657 

1847-48      .. 

7438 

10,353 

10,358^ 

1829-80       ... 

7412 

11,609 

1158 

10,461 

1848-49      ... 

8307 

12,054 

12,054 

1830-31       ... 

738S 

11,600 

651 

10,949 

1849-50      ... 

8280 

11,800 

11,800 

1831-32       ... 

7341 

11,379 

1830 

9549 

1860-51      ... 

8406 

12,000 

12,000 

1832-33       ... 

6789 

10,260 

3733 

6527 

1861-62      ... 

8620 

12,669 

12,869 

1833-34       ... 

.  6865 

10,333 

2338 

7995 

1862-53      ... 

8481 

12,466 

"24 

12,441 

1834-35       ... 
1835-86 

8265 
6583 

9670 
8891 

792 
916 

8878 
7976 

1836-37       ... 

5870 

92M 

2379 

6833 

Average  .. 

7134 

10,082 

.    762. 

9320 

The  thirty-three  Government  villages  were  divided  into  four 
classes,  the  first  containing  twenty-one  villages,  the  second  eight, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  two  each.  The  twenty-one  first  class  villages, 
with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  4s.  (Rs._2),  lay  in  the  centre  of 
the  district  and  had  a  sufficient  and  certain  but  not  excessive 
rainfall ;  the  eight  second  class  villages,  with  a  highest  dry  crop 
acre  rate  of  3s.  6cZ.  (Rs.lf),  included  some  villages  in  the  north-east 
of  the  petty  division  on  the  Gokdk  frontier  where  the  monsoon  was 
somewhat  lighter  than  in  the  first  class,  and  'other  villages  in  the 
west  of  *he  tract  where  the  rainfall  was  somewhat  excessive ;  the, 
two  third  class  villages,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3s. 
(Rs.  li)  were  somewhat  badly  placed  in  the  eastern  hills j  the  two 
fourth  class  villages,  with'a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  M. 
(Rs.  li),  lay  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  tract  where  the  rainfall  was 
excessive  and  tillage  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  poorer 
grains.  Chandan  Hosur  included  in  the  first  class  and  Ashtagi  in 
the  second  class  were  the  villages  of  the  mdmlatdd,r's  division.  Of 
304  acres  of  rice  land  1 40  were  alienated.  Nearly  the  whole  was  in 
Ashtagi  for  which  a  highest  acre  rate  of  18s.  (Rs.  9)  was  adopted; 
in  the  remaining  villages  the  rate  was  16s.  (Rs.  8).  Over  the  whole 
rice  land  the  rates  gave  an  average  of  7s.  9}d.  (Rs.  3  as.  14,^).  Of 
174  acres  of  garden  land  all  but  forty-four  were  alienated.  The 
new  garden  rates  oil  the  forty-four  acres  gave  an  acre  average  of 
6";  \0-d  (Rs  S  as.  7^).  The  effect  of  the  new  rates,  was  a  fallin  the 
rental 'from  £1683  to  £1253  (Rs,.16,830-Rs.l2,530)  or  25-.5  per  cent. 
The  details  are  : 
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-ClASB. 

VIL- 
LAQEB. 

Former. 

..         Sdrvey. 

Tillage. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Acre  Rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

I 
II 

in 

IV 
Total    ... 

21 
8 
2 

2 

Rs. 

12,700 
S,647 

Acres, 

8377 

2436 

748 

622 

Ra. 

9139 

2712 
606 
173 

Rs.  a.   p. 

116 
1    1  10 
0  10  10 
0    5    4 

Acres. 

1245 

1089 

40 

232 

Rs. 

761 

836 

13 

71 

Acres. 

9622 
3925 

788 
754 

Rs. 

9900 

3597 

619 

244 

33 

16,834 

12,083 

12,630 

1    0    7 

2606 

1730 

14,689 

14,260 

In  these  tliirty-tliree  villages  the  result  of  the  survey  settlement, 
during  the  thirteen  years  ending  1865-66,  was  a  rise  in  the  tillage 
area  from  12,083  to  15,294  acres  or  26*6  per  cent,  and  in  collections 
from  £2181  to  £2438  (Rs.  21,810  -  Es.  24,380)  or  11-8  percent. 
During  the  same  period  remissions  fell  from  £179  (Rs.  1790)  to 
Tiothing.     The  details^  are : 

Pdchhdpur,  S3  Villages:  Survey  Results,  1853-1866, 


Ykar. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 
sions. 

For  Col- 
lection. 

Waste. 

Quit 
Rent. 

Collec- 
tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Grazing 
Fees. 

1853-64 

1864-55 

1865-56 

1856-67 

1857-58... 

1868-69 

,  1859-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1863-64 

1864-6S 

1865-66 

Acres. 

12,083 
12,942 
13,692 
13,707 
14,312 
14,492 
14,385 
14,424 
14,440 
14,920 
16,176 
16,193 
16,294 

Rs. 

12,634 
13,344 
13,818 
13,945 
14,391 
14,606 
14,493 
14,425 
14,609 
16,120 
16,281 
16,300 
16,360 

Rs. 
1787 

"63 
12 
3 
8 

"s 

8 
8 

Rs. 

10,747 
13,-344 
13,765 
13,933 
14,388 
14,698 
14,493 
14,425 
14,601 
15,112 
15,273 
16,300 
16,300 

Acres. 

2606 
2156 
1106 
866 
711 
741 
817 
809 
740 
756 
616 
603 
418 

Rs. 

1376 
622 
486 
396 
430 
464 
458 
416 
423 
286 
280 
236 

Rs. 

546 

273 
192 
193 
185 
373 
192 
184 
191 
44 
61 
161 

Rs. 

10,520 
10,342 
6926 
6948 
6890 
6867 
6964 
8162 
8466 
8106 
8116 
8614 
8865 

Rs. 

21,812 
23,686 
20,964 
21,073 
21,471 
21,660 
21,830 
22,779 
23,160 
23,409 
23,433 
23,875 
24,376 

Forty  villages  of  the  Kittur  petty  division  in  Bidi  were  measured 
in  1850  and  1851,  and  classed  in  1853-54.3  The  new  rates  were 
introduced  on  trial  in  1853-54,  and  were  sanctioned  in  January 
1859.  The  portion  of  the  Bidi  sub-division  included  in  the  petty 
division  of  Kittur  was  about  twelve  miles  long  and  five  to  six  miles 
broad  It  was  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Sampgaon  and  on 
the  south-east  by  Dharwdr.  The  villages  were  very  irregular  and 
stragglingly  placed  as  regarded  Kittur  the  mahdlkari's  head-quarters. 
Round  Kittur  itself  the  country  was  generally  hilly.  In  the  extreme 
south-west  the  villages  were  close  to  hills  which  were  covered  with 
low  brushwood,  and  were  coanected  with  the  great  Kdnara  forest. 
In  these  villages  the  monsoon  was  much  heavier  than  to  the  east. 
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and  the  dry-crop  tillage  was  inferior.  Along  the  east  and  in  the 
Malprabha  valley  the  country  was  more  open.  It  had  much  superior 
black  soil,  and  in  spite  of  somewhat  excessive  rain,  good  jvari  and 
other  dry-crops  were  raised.  The  abundant  rainfall  and  the  waving 
character  of  the  country  were  well  suited  for  rice  which  was  grown  to 
a  great  extent  and  was  the  staple  of  the  tract  except  in  the  east 
where  dry-crops  and  rice  were  grown  in  about  equal  quantities. 
The  mah^lkari's  division  had  an  area  of  54,157  acres  or  eighty-five 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  31,108  or  366  to  the  square  mile 
which  the  large  area  under  rice  made  possible.^  Of  the  whole 
population  1827  were  weavers.  Nearly  half  of  them  were  in  Kittur 
and  the  rest  were  scattered  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers 
throughout  the  other  villages.  The  people  were  well-to-do.  The 
land-rent  was  on  the  whole  moderate,  and  the  high  road  from 
Dhdrwd,r  to  Belgaum  ran  north-west  and  south-east  directly  through 
the  villages  of  the  mahdl,  giving  ready  communication  with  both 
those  large  markets,  each  of  which  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
nearest  point.  All  the  villages  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Kittur 
desai's  estate  which  lapsed  to  the  British  in  1824.  In  Kittur 
as  in  Sampgaon,  though  great  inequality  prevailed,  the  getieral 
average  was  by  no  means  excessive ;  it  was  kept  down  by  the  low 
assessment  on  land  granted  to  be  reclaimed  from  forest  at  low  rates, 
and  newly  made  rice  lands  which  bore  only  dry-crop  rates.  In 
some  western  villages  the  whole  assessment  was  fixed  on  the  rice- 
land  and  a  certain  area  of  dry-land  was  attached  to  each  rice-field. 
This  plan  was  adopted  in  many  Bombay  Karndtak  rice  districts, 
and  prevailed  largely  through  the  wilder  parts  of  Bidi.  During  the 
twenty-seven  years  ending  1852-53  in  the  forty  Bidi  villages  -tillage 
rose  from  19,627  to  25,012  acres  or  twenty-seven  per  cent;  and  the 
revenue  for  collection  from  £3475  to  £3865  (Rs.  34, 750 -Rs.  38,650) 
or  eleven  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  remissions  fell  from  £226 
(Rs.  2260)  to  £a  (Rs.  30)  or  98-7  per  cent.  The  details  are  : 
Kittur,  40  ViUages:  Land  Revenue,  1826-1853, 


Ybak. 

Tillage. 

Eemis- 
Bions. 

For  Col- 
lection. 

Yeiar. 

Tillage. 

BemiB- 
sions. 

iPor'tlol- 
lection. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

-Acres.  - 

Rs. 

Es. 

Bs.    , 

1826-27      ... 

19,627 

37,006 

2258 

34,748 

1841-42     ... 

22,664 

37,219 

1686 

3.5,534 

1827-28      ..; 

19,829 

36,821 

1453 

85,368 

1842-43     ..-. 

22,702 

37,300 

632 

36,668. 

1828-29      ... 

19,876 

36,493 

667 

35,926 

1843-44     ... 

22,255 

37,698 

272 

37,426 

1829  30      ... 

19,683 

86,063 

2120 

33,933 

1844-46      ... 

22,083 

36,^86 

141 

36,846 

1830-31      ... 

19,470 

34,479 

3784 

30,695 

1846-46     ... 

20,616 

32,870 

72 

32,798 

1831-32      ... 

19,309 

33,863 

2650 

31,213 

1846-47     ... 

215636 

33,823 

33,823 ' 

1832-33      ... 

19,616 

38,677 

6991 

26,686 

1847-48      ... 

23,360 

37,038 

37,038 

1833-34      ... 

19,502 

34,416 

6262 

29,164 

1848-49     ... 

24,616 

39,154 

30,164 

1834-3B      ... 

19,704 

34,213 

4860 

29,863 

1849-50     ... 

25,054 

39,518 

67 

39,451 

1836-36      ... 

19,799 

33,659 

3665 

29,894 

1860-51     ... 

25,060 

38,649 

38,649 

1836-37      ... 

19,648 

32,361 

2787 

29,574 

1861-62     ... 

24,497 

38,176 

38,176 

1837-38      ... 

20,624 

33,103 

1066 

32,038 

1862-53     ... 

26,012 

38,682 

31 

38,651 

1838-39      ... 
1839-40      ... 

21,904 
21,929 

36,710 
88,662 

4375 
1688 

31,335' 
34,074 

1840-41      ... 

22,649 

36,880 

912 

36,968 

Average    ... 

^1,578' 

35,978 

1730 

34,248- 

Under  the  surrey  settlement    the  forty  villages  were  brought 
under  three  classes,  the  first  of  six,  the  second  of  twenty-seven,  and 
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tte  third  of  seven  villages.  The  six  first  class  villages,  with  a 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  3d  (Rs.  If),  were  Kittur,  and  five 
Others  in  the  east  of  Kittur  and  north  of  the  Malprabha  wherethe  rains 
were  heavy  but  not  too  heavy  for  dry-crop  tillage  j  the  twenty- seven 
second  class  villages,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  96. 
(Rs.  1|),  were  in  the  centre,  to  the  west  of  the  first  class  and  with 
heavier  rain  less  suited  for  dry-crop  tillage ;  and  the  seven  third 
class  villages,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  M.  (Rs.  U), 
were  in  the  south-west  near  the  hills  where  the  rain  was  too  heavy 
for  the  better  kinds  of  dry-crop  grains.  Of  13,741  acres  of  rice 
land  5263  acres  were  alienated.  For  all  the  villages  a  highest 
acre  rate  of  16s.  (Rs.  8),  the  same  as  in  Sampgaon,  was  fixed, 
and  an  average  acre  rate  of  6s.  3d.  (Rs.  3^).  In  eighteen  acres  of 
garden  or  Mgdyat  a  highest  acre  rate  of  9s.  (Rs.  4J)  was  fixed  and 
an  average  acre  rate  of  7s.  9d.  (Rs.  3|).  The  effect  of  the  new  rates 
was  a  fall  in  the  rental  from  £3978  to  £3773  (Rs.  39,780- 
Rs.  37,730)  or  five  per  cent.  The  details  are  : 
Kittur  Survey  Settlement,  1853-54.. 


Class. 

VlL- 
LAQES. 

Former. 

SlTRVEY. 

Tillage. 

TUlage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Acre-rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

I 

II      ... 
Ill       ... 

Total    ... 

6 

27 
7 

Ba. 

8626 
20,267 
10,889 

Acrefl. 

6119 

13,436 

7912 

Bs. 

8299 

19,770 

9666 

Eb.  a.  p. 

1    9  11 
17    7 
1    3    6 

Acres. 

1814 
4586 
2268 

Rs. 

1602 
2878 
1036 

Acres. 

6933 
18,022 
10,180 

Rs. 

9901 
22,648 
10,691 

40 

39,782 

26,467 

87,725 

1    6  10 

8668 

5616 

36,135 

43,240 

In  the  forty  villages  of  Kittur,  during  the  thirteen  years  ending 
1865-6£!,  the  result  of  the  survey  settlement  was  a  rise  in  the  tillage 
area  from  26,467  to  35,985  acres  or  thirty-six  per  cent ;  and  in 
collections  from  £3707  to  £5518  (Rs.  37,070-Rs.  55,180)  or  forty-nine 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  remissions  fell  from  £689 
(Rs.  6890)  to  nothing.    The  details  are^  : 

Kittur  Purvey  Semlts,  1853  - 1866, 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 
sions. 

For 
Collection, 

Waste, 

Quit 
Rent. 

Oollefl- 
tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Grazing 
Fees. 

1853-54 
.  1854-55 
1866-86 
1856-57 
1867-68 
1868-59 
1859-60 
1860-81 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1866-66 

Acres. 

.      26,467 

.      30,123 

31,701 

.      32,644 

.      33,283 

.      ,<!3,891 

.      33,937 

34,388 

.      35,212 

.      35,549 

36,929 

35,963 

35,986 

Rs. 

37,726 
40,400 
41,002 
41,573 
42,149 
42,580 
43,120 
43,676 
44,941 
45,203 
45,638 
45,687 
46,643 

Rs. 
6892 

196 
221 

8 

Rs. 

30,833 
40,400 
40,806 
41,352 
42,135 
42,569 
43,109 
43,666 
44,930 
46,192 
45,627 
46,579 
45,643 

Acres. 

8668 
5232 
3700 
KU23 
2374 
2331 
1828 
1653 
1694 
1847 
1094 
1099 
1099 

Bs. 

3217 
2645 
2224 
1810 
1776 
1328 
1186 
1072 
930 
803 
803 
803 

Rs. 

1960 
1251 
1136 
1043 
885 
1139 
1363 
1449 
1632 
1672 
1208 
2063 
2159 

Bs. 

4277 
4160 
4487 
4456 
4699 
4769 
4768 
7128 
7141 
7236 
7099 
7189 
7374 

Rs. 

37,070 
45,801 
46,428 
46,860 
47,719 
48,467 
49,240 
62,242 
53,703 
64,100 
53,834 
54,781 
66,176 

Chapter  VI] 

Land 
Administrati 

Survey. 

Sidi, 
1853-54, 
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ChaptCT^VIII. 

Land 
Administration. 

S,urvey. 

Bidi, 

Pg,c}ihdpwr, 

1854-55. 


Bidi, 

1855-56. 


In  1855  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  1 25  villages 
of  Bidi  which  were  in  the  mdmlatddr's  charge,  and  into  fifty -four 
villages  of  Pachhapur.^  In  this  year  in  BM^mi  seren  quit-rent 
alienated  villages,  portions  of  detached  alienated  land  in  forty-three 
villages,  and  an  allowance  on  account  of  abolished  deshmuhhi  rights, 
were  resutaed.  The  revenue  from  all  these  amounted  to  more  than 
£1200  (Rs.  12,000).  Many  other  lands  were  resumed  by  the  Inam 
Commission,  During  this  year  a  good  road  was  made  from 
Bagalkot  to  Sirur  and  continued  from  Sirur  to  Amingad.  Another 
from  Amingad  to  Hungund  and  from  Hungund  to  Ilkal  opened 
communication  between  Belgaum  and  Bdgalkot,  and  means  of  ready 
transit  from  Belgaum  and  Kalddgi  were  now  available,  A  road  from 
Rodn  to  Budangad  and  a  line  from  Kittur  to  Nandgad  were  also 
constructed  during  this  year.  These  works  cost  £1865  (Rs.  18,650) 
of  which  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  were  contributed  by  private  persons.^ 

The  Bidi  sub-division,  with  1 23  villages,  was  measured  and  classed 
in  1854-55.*  The  new  rates  introduced  in  1855-56  were  sanctioned 
on  the  10th  of  May  1856.  These  villages  included  the  whole  of  the 
western  or  Sahyadri  portion  of  the  sub-division.  Rice  was  the 
staple  crop  as  the  rains  were  too  heavy  for  the  better  dry-crops. 
The  practice  of  kumri  or  wood-ash  tillage  prevailed  largely  in  Bidi. 
To  preserve  the  trees,  the  practice  was  stopped  in  1854.  The  order 
stopping  wood-ash  tillage  was  disregarded  and  could  not  be  enforced 
without  considerable  expense.  As  the  profits  of  wood-ash  tillage 
were  very  great,  in  1856  G-ovemment  arranged  that  in  each  of  the 
forest  villages  certain  lands  should  be  assigned  for  wood-ash  tillage 
and  divided  into  twenty  to  thirty  acre  numbers  assessed  at  2d.  (2  as.) 
an  acre.  It  suited  the  landholders  to  take  a  number  and  till  parts 
of  it  in  rotation,  for  after  two  years'  cropping  all  clearings  required 
six  to  ten  years'  rest.  The  villages  were  small  and  most  of  the 
people  were  poor,  though  they  were  not  so  badly  off  as  most  forest 
tribes.  The  northern  villages  had  the  advantage  of  being  within 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  Belgaum.  The  average  collections  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1854-55  in  the  123  villages,  of  which  twenty- 
seven  came  into  the  hands  of  Government  in  1854-55,  were  £1548 
(Rs.  15,480).     The  details  are : 

Bidi  Revenue,  1845-1855, 


Year. 

Collections. 

Ykab. 

Collections. 

1846-46      ... 
1846-47      ... 
1847-48      ... 
1848-49       ... 
1849-50       ... 

Bs. 

14,483 
14  604 
15,929 
16,474 
14,986 

1860-61      ... 
1861-62     ... 
1852-53     ... 
1853-54     ... 
1864-65     ... 

Rs. 

13,780 
13,261 
16,075 
16,935 
19,300 

1  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  17  of  1856,  243-245.  Captain  Anderson,  Surv.  Supt.  59  of 
th  March  1855,  Mr.  Bell,  Collector,  221  of  10th  March  1855,  and  Gov.  Res,  3978  of 
27th  April  1855,  and  1825  of  3rd  May  1855,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  175  of  1855, 
233-238,250-255. 

"  Mr.  Seton  Karr,  Collector,  565  of  27th  May  1856,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  17  of 
1856,  239  -  256. 

'  Captain  Anderson,  Surv,  Supt,  50  of  1st  March  1856,  Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Kec,  164  of 
1856,141-152. 
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Under  the  survey  settlement  the  123  villages  were  divided  into 
four  classes  with  different  rates  of  assessment.  The  first  class 
included  the  villages  nearest  Belgaum  with  a  sufficient  rainfall  for 
rice.  As  they  approached  the  Sahy^dris  the  remaining  villages  fell 
in  a  lower  and  lower  class,  the  fourth  class  including  those  on  the 
skirts  of  the  hills.  In  the  first  class  were  thirteen  with  a  highest 
dry-crop  acre  rate  of  Is.  M.  (14  as.) ;  in  the  second  thirty -nine  with 
a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  Is.  6d.  (12  as.) ;  in  the  third  fifty-four 
with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  Is.  ^d.  (10  as.) ;  and  in  thefourth 
seventeen  villages  with  a  highest  dry-crop  &,cre  rate  of  Is.  (8  as.) . 
The  survey  settlement  lowered  the  rental  from  £1930  to  £1813 
(Rs.  19,300 -Rs.  18,130)  or  six  per  cent.  After  the  settlement  all 
waste  land  of  fair  quality  was  promptly  taken  up.  The  details  are : 
Bidi  Survey  Settlement,  1855-56. 


Class. 

Va- 

LASES. 

FOEMBB. 

'.  SORVKY. 

Collec- 

tionb 

1851-55. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Highest  Acre 
9ate. 

Rental. 

Rental. 

Rental. 

Dry- 
oiop. 

Rice. 

I 

.    II 
nr :    ... 

IV 
Total    ... 

13 
39 
51 
X7 

Kg. 

4486 
60V8 
6836 
1903 

E3. 

6784 

7199 

1604 

642 

Be. 

2668 
2826 
3418 
1022 

Ks. 

8362 
9625 
8022 
1664 

Bs.  a. 

0  14 
0  12 
0  10 

0    8, 

Bs,  a. 

7    0 
6    0 

4  '8 
1    0 

123 

19,302 

18,129 

9331 

27,463 

*     In  the  123  villages  of  Bidi,  during  the  twenty-seven  years  ending 
1881-82,  the  result  of  the  survey  settlement  was  a  rise  in  the  tillage 

.  area  from  19,009  to  42,842  acres  or  125  per  cent;  and  in  collections 
from  £2047  to £3052  (Rs.  20,470 -Rs.  30,520)  or  forty-nine  per  cent. 

/During  the  same  period  remissions  fell  from  £345  (Rs.  3450)  to 

-  nothing.     The  details  are : 

Bidi  Survey  BesuUs,  1855-188^. 


Teas. 


18-55-56 
1866-57 
1857-68 
1858-69 
1869-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1861-65 
1866-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 


Tillage. 


Area,     Rental. 


Acres. 

19,009 
32,616 
34,918 
87,669 
46,392 
48,383 
50,167 
18,696 
48,989 
48,672 
16,954 
16,938 
44,740 
11,991 
41,149 
11,312 
41,829 
12,646 
43,125 


Rs. 

17,195 
19,666 
20,130 
21,635 
22,908 
23,742 
21,170 
21,123 
21,131 
24,327 
23,859 
23,620 
23,232 
22,137 
21,832 
21,827 
22,139 
22,26S 
22,446 


Remis- 
sions. 


Rs. 
3460 


32 
133 
40 


For 
Collec- 
tion. 


Rs. 

13,716 
19,656 
20,430 
21,535 
22,908 
23,712 
21,170 
21,123 
24,124 
24,327, 
23,859 
23,688 
23,099 
22,097 
21,S82 
21,827 
22,136 
22,268 
22,446 


Waste. 


Area.  Rental. 


48,318 
31,809 
\36,159 
33,593 
29,831 
26,974 
81,563 
33,052 
33,031 
33,367 
35,298 
36,377 
38,351 
11,178 
18,122 
48,552 
47,770 
47,369 
43,909 


9233 
9461 
8678 
7160 
6761 
9018 


9116 
10,012 
10,813 
10,870 
12,016 
11,461 
11,638 
14,365 
14,242 
13,468 


Grazing 


Rs. 


1619 
1411 
1275 
1163 
2072 
1768 
1678 


1644 
1897 
1999 
1876 
2276 
1938 
1796 
1811 


Quit- 
Rent. 


Ba. 

4174 
4426 
4880 
3672 
3683 
6613 
7478 
7626 
7601 
7598 
7661 
7606 
7590 
7578 
7611 
7693 
7590 
7582 
7576 


Collec- 
tions. 


Rs. 

20,174 
27,666 
29,169 
26,618 
27,866 
31,618 
31,020 
33,617 
33,606 
34,010 
33,449 
32,838 
32,586 
31,674 
81,318 
31,696 
31,664 
31,645 
31,833 
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Chapter_VIII. 

Land 
Administratiou- 

Survey. 

Bidi, 

185S-56, 


Bidi  Survey  Results — ooatinued.- 


Pdchhdpur, 

1855-56. 


1860-61. 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Kemis- 
sions. 

For  Col- 
lection. 

Waste. 

Quit 
Rent. 

Collec- 
tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Eental. 

Grazing 
Fees. 

1874-75 
1876-7« 
1876-77    . 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 

1880-81             :. 
■  1881-82 

Acres. 
48,601 
48,306 
43,414 
48,138, 
42,797 
43,0a9 
42,983 
42,842 

Ea. 

22,676 
22,646 
22,736 
22,745 
22,667 
22,923 
22,913 
22,863 

Es. 

S2,676 
22,646 
22,736 
■22,746 
22,667 
22,923 
22,913 
22,835 

Acres. 

43,433 
43,728 

43,ezo 

43,253 
46,956 
47,010 
3.1,810 
35,991 

Rs. 

13,233 

13,264 
1.3,173 
13,124 
13,8S3 
13,577 
10,513 
10,564 

Be. 

1678 

1606 

1403 

1011 

1041 

773 

780 

75 

Es. 

7676 
7679 
7679 
7579 
7579 
7579 
7680 
7696 

Rs. 

31,924 
31,830 
31,718 
31,3,% 
31,287 
31,275 
31,273 
30,623 

In  ten  PdcthApur  villages  new  rates  were  introduced  in  1855-56 
and  sanctioned  in  May  1856.^  Of  these  ten  villages,  all  of  which 
were  attached  to  the  fort  of  PArgad,  seven  lay  above  the  Sahyddris 
and  three  on  the  slopes  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Sahyd,dris.  The  survey 
settlement  arranged  the  ten  villages  into  two  classes,  a  first  class  of 
five  villages,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  lO^c^.  (7  as)  above 
the  Sahyddris,  and  a  second  class  of  five  villages,  with  a 
highest  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  lOJii.  (7  as.) ;  of  these  five  villages  of 
the  second  class;  three  were  on  the  slopes  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
SahyAdris,  and  two  were  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Belgaum- 
Vengurla  made  road.  The  rates  on  rice  land,  12s.  (Rs.  6)  in  the 
first  and  10s.  (Rs.  5)  in  the  second  class,  were'  a  trifle  higher  than 
those  proposed  in  Bidi  for  similar  localities,  and  those  on  dry  land  were 
a  little  lower.  The  rice  was  grown  solely  for  export  and  the  dry- 
crops  for  home  use.  The  soil  and  climate  of  P^chhkpur  were  slightly 
less  favourable  to  dry  crops  than  those  of  Bidi.  The  effect  of  the  new 
,  rates  was  a  fall  in  the  rental  from  £210  to  £1 83  (Rs.  21 00-Rs.  1830) 
or  about  thirteen  per  cent.     The  details  are  : 

Pdchhdpur  Survey  Settlement,  1855-56. 


Class. 

Vil- 
lages. 

Former. 

Survey. 

Collec- 
tions 
1864-65. 

Tillage 
Rental. 

Waste 
Eental. 

Total 
Eental. 

Highest 
AoreEate. 

Rice. 

Dry- 
Crop. 

I.  ... 

II.  . ... 

Total... 

5 
5 

Rs. 
1168 
939 

Rs. 
1085 
798 

Es. 
412 
223 

Rs. 

1447 
1021 

Es. 
6 
6 

Rs.  a. 
0  7 
0    7 

10 

2097 

1833 

6-36 

2468 

... 

In  1860-61  survey  rates  were  introduped  for  twenty  years  into 
forty-nine  K^gv^d  villages.^  The  Belgaum  share  of  the  Kdgv^A 
estate  or  jdgir  included  two  parts;  twenty-seven  plain  villages; 
beginning  near  Kagvdd  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Miraj.  and 
stretching  south-east  across  the  Krishna  to  below  TadvM  the 
mahdlkari's  division  of  Gokdk,;   and  the  Keni  harydt,  a   compact 


'  Capt,  Anderson,  Surv.  Supt.  50of  1st  March  1856,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Bee.  164  of 
1856,  152-154.  " 

2  Capt.  Anderson,  Surv,  Supt.  114  of  23rd  Tebruary  1861,  Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Eec. 
91  A.  of  1861,  243-251. 
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group  of  twenty -two  villages^  wliose  centre  was  about 
fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Belgaum.  The  plain  villages 
were  scattered  singly  or  in  small  groups  of  three  or  four,  the 
two  extreme  villages  being  about  sixty  miles  apart.  The  villages 
included  almost  every  variation  of  climate  from  nearly  the  best  to 
the  worst  in  Belgaum.  They  were  generally  mixed  with  the 
Government  villages  of  Chikodi,  Athni,  and  Gokak.  The  chief 
produce  of  the  plain  villages  was  wheat  and  jvdri.  The  Keni  karydt 
division  was  a  rice  district  and  lay  immediately  to  the  south-west 
of  the  south-western  villages  of  Chikodi.  The  fall  of  rain  was 
somewhat  too  heavy  for  the  better  dry-crops,  rdgi  and  sdva  being 
the  chief  dry  grains.  Rice,  sugar-cane,  and  hemp  were  the  staple 
products  of  the  division.  The  Kagvad  estate  lapsed  in  1857-68  on 
the  death  of  the  chief  without  heirs.  The  old  rates  were  moderate 
and  were  continued  till  1860-61.  Under  the  chief,  most  of  the 
villages  were  mortgaged  to  bankers  whose  clerks  took  part  in  the 
management  and  besides  the  land-rent  levied  extra  cesses.  The 
people  were  not  very  prosperous.  The  rates  were  very  unequal, 
and  there  was  no  certainty  of  tenure,  as  a  higher  bidder  might  at 
any  time  oust  a  holder.  During  the  three  years  ending  1859-60 
the  collections  rose  from  £5700  (Rs.  57,000)  in  1857-58  to  £6127 
(Rs.  61,270)  in  1859-60  or  seven  per  cent  and  remissions  fell  from 
£370  (Rs.  3700)  in  1857-58  to  £79  (Rs.  790)  in  1859-60  or  78-6 
per  cent.     The  details  are  : 

Kdgvdd  Land  Revenue,  1857-1860. 


Year. 

1  Lavni  Tola 

Colleotions.   orPermanent 

1  Reductions. 

Remissions. 

1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 

Rs. 
57,000 
69,867 
61,266 

Rs. 

4062 
4314 
3832 

Rs. 

3702 
905 
788 
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Kdgvdd, 
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Under  the  survey  settlement  the  plain  villages  were  arranged  in 
six  classes,  the  first  containing  two,  the  second  one,  the  third  five, 
the  fourth  three,  the  fifth  ten,  and  the  sixth  six  villages.  The 
highest  dry  crop  acre  rate  fixed  for  the  first  class  was  4s.  (Rs.  2), 
for  the  second  3s.  U.  (Rs.  If), 'for  the  third  2s.  9d.  (Rs.  1|),  for 
the  fourth  2s.  %d.  (Rs.  H),  for  the  fifth  2s.  (Re.  1),  and  for  the  sixth 
Is.  9d.  (14  as.).  The  Keni  harydl  villages  were  formed  into  a 
separate  group  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  Is.  9d.  (14  as). 
In  1212  acres  of  Government  garden  land  scattered  through  the 
plain  villages  in  the  first,  three  classes  the  highest  acre  rate  fixed 
was  10s.  (Rs.  5)  and  the  average  Qs.  (Rs.  S),  and  in  the  second  three 
classes  the  highest  was  8s.  (Rs.  4)  and  the  average  5s.  (Rs.  2|). 
There  was  no  garden  land  in  Keni.  In  the  Keni  rice  .land  the 
iiiffhest  acre  rate  was  14s.  (Rs.  7).  The  survey  settlement  raised 
thi  rental  from  £6127  to  £6677  (Rs.  61,270  -  Rs.  66,770)  or  8-9  per 
cent.     The  details  are : 
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Parasgad, 
1880. 


Kdgixld  Survey  SeUkment,  1860-61 

Class. 

Vil- 
lages. 

FOBMBE. 

" 

SORVBT. 

ISUage 
Kental. 

Tillage 
Rental. 

Waste - 
Ii«ntEiJ: 

Total. 

Highest 
Dry-Crop 
Acre  Rate. 

Ba. 

Ea. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ba.  a.  p. 

I. 

2 

^S 

11,120 

188 

11,808 

2    0    0 

II. 

1 

7666 

160 

7706 

1  12    0 

III. 

6 

12,889 

12,646 

330 

12,97« 

1    6   0 

IV. 

3 

3:195 

3629 

130 

3769 

1    2    0' 

V. 

10 

8227 

12,346 

702 

18,047 

1    0    0 

VI. 

6 

6624 

7267 

3S 

7292 

0  14    0 

Eeni. 

I. 

Total    ... 

22 

10,518 

12,221 

660 

12,781 

0  14    0 

49 

61,266 

66,773 

2095 

68,868 

The  original  survey  was  thus  completed  in  1861.  In  1880  the 
thirty  years'  leases  of  the  original  survey  began  to  fall  in.  The  first 
group  which  came  for  revision  was  109  villages  of  Parasgad  in 
1880.     The  details  are  : 

Belgaum  Revision  Survey,  1880-1884j    ' 


GRonp. 

Vil- 
lages. 

Year. 

Rental. 

Former. 

Revision. 

percent. 

Parasgad ... 
Gok&k      ... 

109 
70 

1880-81 
1883-84 

Es. 

1,M,669 
68,100 

Es. 

1,69,867 
84,332 

40'8 
^•8, 

In  109  Parasgad  villages  remeasurement  was  begun  in  1877  and 
classing  and  dividing  the  land  into  survey  numbers  or  fields, 
according  to  the  revision  rules  adopted  in  Dhdrwdr,  were 
completed  in  1879.^  In  1880,  at  the  close  of  the  thirty  years 
lease,  the  revision  of  the  original  survey  settlements  was  begun  in 
109  villages  of  which  108  had  been  settled  in  1849-50  and  one 
Kotur  in  1864-65.  One  of  the  original  108  villages,  Haro-Belvadi, 
was  in  DhdrwAr  j  .the  rest  still  formed  the  Parasgad  siib-divisioa  -i 
of  Belgaum.  The  area  of  this  tract  amounted  to  340,736  acres  or 
582  square  miles,  an  increase  of  0"3  per  cent  on  the  original  survey. 
Parasgad  lay  in  the  south-east  of  Belganm,  with  the  town  of 
Belgaum  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  and,  the  town  of  DharwAr 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south.  All  along  the_  southern  frontier 
the  sub-division  marched  with  Dharwar,  and  the  south  of  it  was  an 
extension  of  the  great  Dhdrwdr  black  plain  of  regcid  or  cotton  soil-V; 
Through  the  middle  of  the  subdivision  a  plateau  or  range  of  highly 
quartzose  sandstone  hills  stretched  nearly  east  and  west,  underlying 
the  trapj  which  it  separated  from  the  primary  formations  of 
Dhdrwdr  and  Southern  India.  The  soil  south  of  the  hills  was  black 
and  of  great  depth ;  in  the  north  and  centre  the  soil  was  often  - 
sandy  or  a  mixture  of  black  and  brovra.  As  regards  the  dry-crop 
tillage  the  climate  varied  in  different  parts.  In  the  western  villages  ,; 
the  rainfall  was  very  good  and  certain ;  towards  the  east  and  north-  ^ 

1  Mr.  Fletcfier,  Surv.  Supt.  lA.  of  20th  March  1880;  Col.  Anderson,  SurV,  Comr. 
300  of  3rd  April  1880 ;  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Eec .  131 A  of  1880,  269  ■  387. 
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east  the  supply  was  less  certain  and  less  well  timed.  During  the 
eight  years  ending  1879-80  the  rain  returns  varied  at  Saundatti  from 
J«T?'^''\^^'f'^^J^-'''  to  36-78  inches  in  1877-78  and  averaged 
<Jb-41  inches.i^  During  the  thirty  years  ending  1879-80  local 
produce  prices  had  risen  for  Indian  millet  or  jvdri  from  124  pounds 
the  rupee  m  1850-51  to  23  pounds  in  1879-80  or  an  increase 'of  439 
per  cent  ;  for  millet  or  hdjri  from  124  to  24  pounds  or  an  increase  of 

liiJfJ  "^^^ '  ^^^  *°^  ^^^^*  fr°™  124  to  11  pounds  or  an  increase 
of  ]  027  per  cent.^ 

Thoughnot  on  any  main  stream  of  traffic,  the  Parasgad  villages 
were  furnished  with  local  and  trunk  roads  though  most  of  them 
were  merely^  fair  weather  tracks.  After  rain  even  the  main 
Belganm-Kaladgi  road  became  impassable  in  places.  A  comparison 
of  the  average  returns  for  the  ten  years  ending  1859  and  1879  showed 
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1  'a 


,Jr,J^^  details  are:    Saundatti,  1872,   2i2-57    inches;    1873,  17-96:    1874,  27-74: 
1875  36-40 ;  1876,  15-77  ;  1877,  36.78  ;  1878,  27-80  ;  1879,  26-27.  '  '     "    ^ 

The  rapee  prices  in  each  year  at  Saundatti  and  Murgod  were  : 
Parasgad  Produce  Rupee  Prices,  1850  ■ 


■  ISSO. 


Tear. 


1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-63 
1853-64 
1864-65 
1865-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1868-59 
1869-60 
1860-6^1 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 


Sauhbatti. 


Jvdri.      Bdjri.    Wheat, 


Pounds. 
124 
120 
116 
116 

96 

T2 
106 
116 
104 

80 

76 

72 

78 

76 

13 


Pounds. 
124 
116 
108 
108 
100 

72 

84 

88 

80 

60 

66 

44 

60 

60 

16 


Pounds. 

124 
120 
116 
116 

96 

64 
120 
120 
112 

80 

76 

68 

76 

76 

16 


Year. 


Sadkbatti. 


1866-66 

1866-67 

1867-68 

1868-69 

1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73' 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 


Jvdri.      sajrC.    Wh  eat, 


Pounds, 
32 
40 
44 
68 
66 
60 
60 
72 
52 
60 
42 
42 
13 


Pounds. 
30 
44 
48 
56 
60 
60 
56 
78 
32- 


45 
13 


24 


Pounds, 


32 
40 
44 
48 
62 
32 
20 
66 


11 
11 
11 


Average    .. 


61 


>-yEAK. 

MUKSOD. 

Yeae. 

MiTEaOD. 

Jvd^'i. 

Bdjri. 

Wheat- 

JvdrL 

Bdiri. 

Wheat. 

1850-Sl      ... 
1851-52      ... 
1852-53      ... 
1853-64     ... 
1864  55      ... 
1866-66      ... 
1856-67      ... 
1857-68      ... 
1858-59"   ... 
1859-60      ... 
1860-61      ... 
1861-62      ... 
1862-63      ... 
1863-64      ... 
1864-65      ... 

Pounds. 
128 
128 
124 
124 
104 

80 
104 
110 
112 

90 

82 

84 

78 

76 

12 

Pounds 
132 
120- 
116 
118 
104 
76 
88 
92 
84 
62 
68 
62 
62 
62 
18 

Pounds. 
118 
114 
110 
110 

90 

60 
114 
112 
110 

76 

72 

66 

70 

72 

14 

1866-66     ... 
1866-67    ... 
1867-68     ... 
1868-69     ... 
1869-70     ... 
1870-71     ... 
1871-72     ... 
1872-73  — ». 
1873-74     ... 
1874-75     ... 
1876-76    ... 
1876-77     ... 
1877-78    ... 
1878-79    ... 
1879-80    ... 

Pounds. 

32 

40 

44 

64 

66 

70 

72 

76 

48 
.     64 

26 

46 

14 
-  24 

24. 

Pounds. 
32 
48 
62 
60 
64 
6i 
64 
84 
36 
64 
60 
48 
14 
24 
24 

Pounds. 

24 

32 

28 

36 

38 

42 

46 

28 
.    18 

52 

24 

30 

10 

10 

13 

Average    ... 

71 

66 

58 
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a  spread  from  122,932  to   162,373  acres  in  the'  tillage'  area  and  an 
mcreasein  collections  from£9703  to  £12,003  (Rs.  97'030-Rs.  1 ,20,030). 
The  following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the  details  ^  : 
Parasgad  Land  Revenue,  1849-1879.     ~ 


Ybae. 

Occu- 
pied. 

Unoccu- 
pied. 

CoUec- 
tions. 

Eemis 
sions. 

Out- 
stand- 
ings. 

1849-1859... 
1869-1869... 
1869-1879... 

Acres. 
122,932 
166,737 
16i,»73 

Acres. 

30,750 
8104 
6613 

Rs. 

97,030 
1,17,167 
1,20,026 

Es. 
735 

163 

Be. 
39o4 

2081- 

During  the  thirty  years  ending,  1879-80  the  population  returns 
showed  a  fall  from  71,860  to  60,969  or  fifteen  per  cent^ ;  of  farm 
cattle  from  20,846  to  14,149  or  thirty-two  per  cent;  of  cows, 
buffaloes  and  their  young  from  36,629  to  13,144  or  sixty-four  per 
cent ;  of  sheep  and  goats  from  36,406  to  16,780  or  fifty -four  per 
and  of  horses  and  ponies  from  647  to  404  or  thirty -eight  per 
Houses  showed  an  increase  from  15,580'to  17,109  or  ten  per 
carts  from  560  to  2123  or  279  per  cent ;  wells  and  water-lifts 
534  to  709-  or  thirty -three  per  cent ;  and  ponds  from  fifty- 
to  sixty-two  or  seven  per  cent.  The  tillage,  on  the  whole, 
was  careful.  The  crops  were  chiefly  dry-crops.  In  the  southern 
black  soils  cotton  was  abundantly  grown  eveiy  third  year  with 
wheat,  jvdri,  saffloweri  and  linseed.     Of  the  red  and  sandy  soils 


cent 
cent, 
cent 
from 
eight 


1  The  details  are  : 


Pa/roBgad,  109  Villages :  Tillage  and  Keumue,  18IS  ■  1879: 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Quit 
Rent. 

For 

Out 

Ybab. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 
sions. 

For 
Collec- 
tion. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Grazing 
Fees. 

Cotleo- 
tiort. 

stand- 
ings. 

.  Acres. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rr. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

1849-50 

89,422 

71,339 

6173 

66,186 

45,905 

24,514 

3417 

33,800 

1,02,383 

10,669 

1860-61 

94,421 

76,059 

76,059 

48,661 

24,726 

3343 

29,812 

1,09,214 

26,602 

1861-52 

107,392 

86,332 

86,332 

87,504 

16,945 

2463 

29,748 

1,18,533 

2i38 

1862-53 

126,032 

1,00,169 

1102 

99,057 

35,244 

14,020 

1828 

29,581 

1,30,466 

1863-54 

123,738 

99,689 

99,689 

32,005 

12,386 

1816 

S*'Ff 

1,36,789 

10 

1854-55 

130,717 

1,06,199 

"■47 

1,05,162 

26,984 

8456 

814 

34,241 

1,40,207 

1855-66 

132,672 

1,06,082 

26 

1,06,056 

26,612 

7666 

808  ' 

V'-^ll 

1,41,434 

'  1866  67 

139,278 

1,09,692 

..< 

1,09,692 

20,729 

5486 

711 

34,579 

1,41,882 

17 

1857-58        ... 

142,036 

1,11,026 

1 

1,11,025 

18,614 

-     4455 

641 

34,429 

1,46,096 

1858-69 

144,611 

1,12,171 

1,12,171 

16,345 

3620 

529 

34,364 

1,47,0.34 

1859-60  -     ... 

146,664 

1,12,994 

1,12,994 

14,616 

2913 

637  , 

34,853 

1,48,884 

1860-61 

149,283 

1,14,358 

1,14,36» 

13,044 

2424 

637 

38,261 

1,63,266 

1861-62 

151,711 

1,16,714 

1,16,714 

12,006 

2221 

757. 

41,332 

1,67,803 

1862-63 

153,469 

1,16,428 

1,16,423 

10,949 

1997 

651 

41,333 

1,68,412 

... 

1868-64 

169,634 

1,17,647 

1,17,547 

4887 

880 

578 

-41,660 

l,69-,786 

1864-65 

160,921 

1,18,832 

1,18,832 

4661 

»  8S3 

681 

41,680 

1,61,193 

•■'•y 

1865-66 

161,802 

1,18,614 

1,18,614 

4348 

861 

648 

46,019 

1,64,281 

1866-67     ,  ... 

161,663 

1,18,846 

1,18,846 

4765 

861 

696 

43,668 

1,6.3,100 

1867-68 

161,926 

1,19,121 

... 

1,19,121 

4866 

878 

393 

43,476 

1,62,989 

1868-69 
1869-70 

160,814 
160,793 

1,19,120 
1,19,328 

... 

1,19,120 
1,19,328 

6504 
6970 

1264 
1381 

449 
827- 

43,541 
43,910 

1,63,110 
1,64,066 

1870-71 

161,460 

1,19,787 

.... 

1,19,787 

6777 

1310 

625 

43,627 

1,64,039 

1871-72 

161,663 

1,19,990 

1,19,990 

6977 

1350 

660 

43,1.50 

1,63,690 

1872-73 

161,918 

1,20,070 

1,20,070 

6892 

1382 

708 

43,606 

1,64,283 

1873-74 
1874-75 

162,542 
162,899 

1,20,403 
1,20,379 

1,20,403 
1,20,379 

6430 
6179 

1238 
1189 

372 
540 

43,477 
43,772 

1,64,252 
1,64,691 

1875-76 
1876-77 

163,046 
163,222 

1,20,465 
1,20,503 

1628 

1,20,465 
1,18,876 

6079 
6186 

1158 
1224 

461 
.   458 

44,356 
44,165 

1,65,282 
1,6S,498 

16,'427 

1877-78 
1878-79        ... 

163,289 
162,902 

1,20,521 
1,20,446 

'" 

1,20,621 
1,20,446 

6111 
6533 

1203 
1303 

288 
307 

44,468 
43,994 

1,66,277 
1,64,747 

SMS 

2  The  fall  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  famine  and  to  the  disease  and  omigrati(«:*v 
which  accompanied  it-,    Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Kec.  131A  of  1880,  275,  v. 
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grain,  pulse,  and  oilseeds  were  the  usual  produce.  As  a  rule  these 
soils  were  devoted  to  early  or  kharif  crops  and  as  much  manure  as 
possible  was  given  them.  During  the  thirty  years  ending  1879^80 
garden  tillage  nearly  doubled,  the  perennial  streams  from  the  hills 
being  used  for  irrigation.  The  chief  garden  crops  were  sugarcane, 
plantains,  and  vegetables.  Plantains  were  chiefly  grown  in  the 
finest  well  gardens  of  Manoli.  Inchal  and  Markumbi  had  fine 
vegetable  gardens  watered  by  channels  from  hill  streams.  Most 
Malprabha  villages  had  flourishing  gardens  watered  by  lifts  from 
the  river.  The  chief  crops  werejvdrl  both  the  early  or  red  and  the 
late  or  whiii©.  covering  forty-two  percent,  cotton  covering  fifteen 
wheat  nine,  bajn  five,  and  tur  three  per  cent.  Mur^od  was  the 
most  important  local  market  and  th?  centre  of  the  local  cotton 
trade.  The  growers  sold  their  cotton  to  the  dealers  who  sent  it  to 
Vengurla.  In  amount  of  weekly  sales  Manoli  and  Saundatti 
ranked  next  to  Murgod  and  to  their  markets  the  produce  of  the 
local  looms  was  brought  for  sale.  Sm^ll  weekly  markets  held  at 
Assundi,  Yakkundi,  and  Hirekop  were  of  no  importance.  Of  about 
600  cotton  and  woollen  looms  most  were  in  the  towns  of  Murgod  and 
Manoli,  where  were  also  a  considerable  number  of  dyers  and  calico 
printers.  Of  the  population  about  51  percent  were  agricultural,  15 
per  cent  part  agricultural,  and  34  per  cent  non-agricultural  chiefly 
in  Saundatti  and  Murgod.  The  people  were  better  off  and  thriftier 
than  the  Deccan  landholders.  About  one-third  of  the  fields  were 
sublet  and  two-thirds  were  tilled  by  the  holders  themselves.^  The 
presence  of  a  large  trading  population  and  latterly  the  pressure  of 
the  famine  had  caused  a  very  great  number  of  sales,  leases,  and 
mortgages.  Between  1875  and  1878  the  ordinary  sale  price  of  land 
ranged  from  twice  to  133  times  the  yearly  assessment.  In  leases  the 
payment  was  always  in  a  lump  sum  in  advance ;  mortgages  were- 
uncommon.  Themortgagee  usually  tilled  the  land  instead  of  receiving 
interest  on  his  capital,  while  the  Government  rent  was  paid  sometimes 
by  himself  and  sometimes  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  In  Parasgad  the 
former  survey  was  found  to  iiave  classed  the  good  soils  too  low  and 
the  poor  soils  too  high.  As  in  Dharwdr  a  system  of  partial  reclassing 
was  adopted  enough  to  ascertain  the  former  standard.  All  watered 
land  was  reclassed  to  ascertain  changes  in  area  and  water  supply. 
Under  the  revised  assessment  the  villages  were  arranged  in  five 
classes.  The  first  class  contained  eighteen  villages  lying  along  the 
south-western  border,  for  which  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  4s. 
3d.  (Rs.  2J)  was  fixed  j  the  second,  including  the  two  towns  of 
Saundatti  and  Murgod,  comprised  thirty  villages  in  a  line  along 
the  north-east  of  the  first  class  "and  between  them  and  the 
range  of  hills,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  If)  ; 
the  third  class    consisted    of    twenty-nine '  villages,  including   the 
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1  The  proportion  of  the  land  suhlet,  33^  per  cent,  is  large  and  is  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  large  proportion  of  alienated  or  indm  land  in  the  group,  indmddrs  as  a 
class  finding  it  more  convenient  to  sublet  their  land.  The  non-agricultural  population 
was  also  numerous  in  the  group,  and  where  such  is  the  case  the  proportion  of 
land  sublet  is  almost  always  high.  Mr.  W.  M.  Fletcher,  Surv,  Supt,  lA  of  20th 
March  1880,    Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo,  131A  of  1880,  277- 
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town  of  Manoli,  immediately  to  the  north-east  of  the  second  class, 
with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  IJ);  the  fourth  class.of 
seventeen    villages,  to  the  north-east  of  the  third    class,  with  a 
highest  dry -crop,  acre  rate  of  2s.  70.  (Rs.  l^^') ;  and  the  fifth  class 
of  fifteen  villages  lying  together  in  the  northern  corner  of  the  sub- 
division, with  "a  highest  'dry-crop  acre  rate'  of  2s.  3d.    (Rs.  1^), . 
The  rice  land  amounted  to  about  fifty-two  acres  of  which  twenty 
three  were  private  and  twenty -nine  were  Government  land ;  the 
Government  rice  land  was  assessed  at  an  average  acre  rate  of  6*. 
9|rf.  (Rs.  2  as.  14 J).    The  garden  land  had  increased  from  605  acres 
in  the  1849-50  survey  to  972  acres  at  the  revision  or  ninety-two 
per  cent.     Of  the  972  acres,  559  were  Government   and  "had  an 
average  acre  rate  of  5s.  5frf."  (Rs.  2  as.  IIH).     Land  under  weHs 
which  had  been  in  existence  at  the  former  settlement  was  assessed 
within  the  highest  dry  crop  acre  rate,  while  land  under  new  wells 
received  no  additional  rate  for  irrigation.     For  wells  that  receiv»i 
water  by   soafeage  from  Government  reservoirs  the  usual  addition 
up  to  double  the  dry-crop  rate  was  made.     The  total  bag-watered 
or  Tnotasihil  area  had  risen  from  389 'acres  to  732  acres  and  the 
patasthal:   or  channel-watered  from   116   acres   to   240.     Of  the 
channel-watered  area  128  acres  were  Gov^ernment  and  were  assessed 
at  a  highest  acre  rate  of  16s.  "(Rs.8)  giving  an  acre  average  of  lis. 
A\(i.  (Rs.'5  as.  11).     The  new  rates  caused  a  rise  in  the  rental  from 
£12,067  to  £16,987  (Rs.l,20,670:Rs.  1,69,870)  or    40-8  per    cent 

Parasgad  Reviskm  Settlement,  1S80. 
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TUlage. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

- 

Increase 
of  As- 
sessment 
percent. 

Highest 

crop 
Acre 
Rates. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

I.  ... 

II.  ... 

in.  ... 

IV.  ... 

V.  ... 

Total... 

18 

30 
29 
17 
15 

Acres. 
33,818 
40,939 
38,466 
23,870 
27,271 

Rs. 
36,586 
34,309 
26,497 
14,063 

9285 

Acres. 
34,094 
41,333 
38,986 
23,072 
28,002 

Rs. 
66,097 
50,438 
35,140 
17,723 
11,469 

Acres. 
50 

m 

1265 
1130 
1701 

Rs. 
74 
234 
_    365 
310 
232 

Acres. 
34,144 
42,047 
40,261 
S4,S02 
29,708 

Rs. 
66,171 
60,673 
86,605 
18,033 
11,701 

60-6 
47-0 
32-6 
26-1 
24-3 

Rs.  a. 
2    2 
1  12 
1    8 
1    6 

1  a 

109 

163,364 

120,669 

165,487 

169,867     4860 

1218 

170,347 

1,71,082 

40-8 

The  seventy  villages  of  Gokdk  were  measured  in  1880-81,  and  the 
revised  settlement  was  introduced  in  1888-84.^  -The  villages  formed 
an  irregular  compact  group  whose  greatest  length  was  from  west  to 
east,  and  whose  breadth  was  greatest  along  the  eastern  border 
obliquely  north-west  and  south-east.  The  sub-division  was  crossed 
from  east  to  west  by  the  sand-stone  which  divided  the  primary  rock 
of  the  south  from  the  Deccan  trap.  In  the  sand-gtone  tracts  the 
soil  was  generally  middling  or  poor ;  in  the  trap  tracts  there  was 
the  usual  mixture  of  poor  shallow  soil  in  the  uplands  and  of  deep 


»  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Comp.  1062  of  1881.  Of  these  seventy  villages  47  of  the  old 
Gokdk  sub-division  had  been,  settled  in  1849-50 ;  ten  of  the  old  YAdvdd  petty 
division  had  been  settled  in  1851-52  ;  one  lapsed  village  had  been  settled  in  18S4-5S; 
and  twelve  of  the  old  KAgvad  estate  had  been  settled  in  1860-61  for  twenty  years. 
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black  soil  in  the  lowlands.  To  the  south  and  west  of  the  sub- 
iivision  stretched  a  low  rugged  range  of  sand-stone  hills  thickly 
covered  with  low  brushwood  and  cactus.  The  river  Ghatprabha 
crossed  the  western  border  round  the  northern  side  of  the  hillsj 
and  found  its  way  south-east  for  a  few  miles ;  it  then  leaped  some 
200  feet  over  the  Gokdk  falls,  turned  north-east,  and  passed  into 
the  Mudhol  state  over  the  eastern  border  of  the  sub-division.  The 
third  of  the  sub-division  which  lay  north  of  the  Ghatprabha  was 
chiefly  an  open  tract  of  trap.  South  of  the  river,  except  in  the  east, 
sand-stone  prevailed  and  the  country  was  open  and  waving  except  a 
rugged  and  broken  tract  in  the  west  of  Gokik.  In  the  extreme  east 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ghatprabha  and  large  streams,  was  much 
black  soil.  Elsewhere  the  land  was  sandy  and  poor.  The  climate 
varied  greatly  in  different  parts,  the  rainfall  which  in  the  west  was 
generally  good  and  certain,  further  east  became  more  and  more 
scanty.  The  country  about  Yddvdd  was  in  the  belt  of  doubtful 
rainfall  which  was  found  everywhere  in  the  Deccan  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  Sahyadris.  In  this  part  of  the  belt  the  rainfall  was 
Hiitimely  rather  than  scanty.  During  the  eight  years  ending  1879-80 
the  rain  returns  varied  at  Gokak  from  14-02  inches  in  1876-77 
to  31-25  inches  in  1877-78  and  averaged  21-52  inches.^  During 
the  thirty  years  ending  1878-79  local  produce  prices  had  risen  for 
Indian  millet  or  jiwiW,  from  100  pounds  in  1849-50  to  22  pounds 
in  1878-79  or  an  increase  of  354  per  cent ;  for  millet  or  bdjri,  from 
96  pounds  to  23  pounds  or  an  increase  of  317  per  cent ;  and  for 
wheat,  from  80  pounds  to  10  pounds  or  700  per  cent.* 
'  The  sub-division  was  well  supplied  with  roads.  By  Sankeshvar 
it  had  communication  with  the  port  of  Vengurla  by  the  Amboli 
pass,  and  by  Nipani  and  the  Phonda  pass  with  the  port  of  Devgad. 
There  was  easy  communication  with  the  great  Belgaum-Poona 
road ;  with  Belgaum,  KalMgi,  and  Nargund  by  minor  made  roads 
serviceable  except  during  the  heaviest  rain.  The  whole  country 
was  now  open  to  trade  while  at  the  former  settlement  the  only 
crossing  of  the  Sahyadris  fit  for  carts  was  the  old  R^m  pass. 

The  result  of  the  rise  in  produce  prices  and  the  opening  of  roads 
had  been  in  the  forty-seven  villages  of  the  old  Gokak  sub-dmsion. 
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>  The  details    are  :  Gok4k  town,  1872,  20-73  inches  ;  1873,  15-77  ;  1874. 18-84  ; 
18757  24-74  ;  1876,  14-02  ;  1877,  31-25 ;  1878,  24-54 ;  1879,  22-26, 
"  The  details  are  :  Gokdh  Produce  Rupee  Prices,  181,9-1879. 


Jvdri.,  B&jri.  Wheat. 


1849-50 ... 
1860-51 ... 
1851-S2 ... 
1852-53... 
1853-54 ... 
1834-65 ... 
1865-66 ... 
1856-57... 
1857-58... 
1858-59... 


Lbs. 

100 

102 

104 

100 

66 

70 

.  72 

68 

64 

64 


Lbs. 

96 
106 
112 
108 
56 
56 
60 
56 
76 
72 


Lbs. 

80 
81 
88 
84 
SO 
52 
66 
62. 
62 
63 


Year. 


Jviri. 


1859-60 ... 
1860-61 ... 
1861-62 ... 
1862-63  ... 
1863-64  ... 
1864-65 ... 
1865-66... 
1866-67 ... 
1867-68 ... 
1868-69  ... 


Bdjri. 


Lbs. 

64 
67 
59 
39 
18 
30 
20 
26 
67 
67 


Wheat. 


Lbs. 


32 
22 


The  average  for  jvdri  was  fifty-three  pounds 
wheat,  thirty-nine  pounds. 
B  80—58 


Lbs. 

64 
42 
46 
29 
12 
16 
IS 
13 
84 
43 


Year. 


Jvdri. 


1869-70 . 
1870-71 . 
1871-72 . 
1872-73 . 
1873-74 . 
1874-75 . 
1876-76 . 
1876-77 . 
1877-78 . 
1878-79 . 


Bdjri. 


Lbs. 

46 
28 
35 
30 
30 
58 
45 
26 
22 


Wheat. 


Lbs. 

46 
42 


38 
60 
47 
26 
24 
23 


Lbs. 

24  ■ 

14 

14 

20 

20 

21 

31 

19 

10 

16 


;  for  bdjri  fifty-four  pounds  ;  and  for 
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comparing  the  average  of  the  ten  years  ending  1859  and  the  ten 
years  ending  1879,  a  spread  from  65,103  to  86,273  acres  in  the 
tillage  area  and  an  iilcrease  in  collections  from  £3671  to  £4610 
(Es.  36,710  -  Rs.  46,100).  The  following  statement  summarises  the 
details  :i 

Qokdh,  47  Villages  :  Land  Sewniie^  1849- 1880. 


TEAh. 


1849-1869 
1859-1369 
1869-1879 
1879-80  ... 


Tillage. 


Acrea. 
66,ins 


86,273 
81,012 


Waste. 


Acres, 

17,683 

2187 

1600 

7281 


Collec- 
tions. 


36,714 
4.5,607 
46,095 
14,322 


BemiB- 
sions. 


Rs. 

479 

S 

53 


Outstand- 
ings. 


1966 
1795 


During  the  thirty  years  ending  1879-80,  in  the  fifty-eight  Tillages 
settled  between  1849  and  1854,  the  returns  showed  a  fall,  in 
population  from  46,637  in  1849-50  to  42,462  in  1879-80  or  about 
nine  per  cent^;  in  farm  cattle  from  11,524  to  10,143  or  twelve  per 
cent;  in  cows,  buffaloes,  and  their  young  from  24,951  to  12,644 
or  forty-nine  per  cent;  in  sheep  and  goats  from  24,839  to  14,345  or 
forty-two  per  cent;  and  in  horses  and  ponies  from  315  to  247  or 
21-6  per  cent.  Houses  showed  a  rise  from  10,092  to  11,989  or  18'8 
per  cent ;  carts  from  106  to  539  or  408  per  cent ;  wells  and  water- 
lifts  from  353  to  805  or  128  per  cent;  and  ponds  from  twenty- 
three  to  twenty-four  or  four  per  cent. 


'  The  details  are  : 

GokdJt  Tillage  and  Revenue,  181,9 

Ism. 

■ 

TlIiLAOE. 

Waste. 

Year. 

Qdit 
Bent. 

Fott 
Collec- 
tion. 

OUT- 
STANDINOB 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 
sions. 

For 
Collec- 
tion. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Grazing 

Fees. 

Acres. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1849-60... 

63,103 

26,496 

4051  • 

22,444 

23,122 

12,478 

1963 

12,833 

37,290 

8273 

1860-81... 

53,395 

29,773 

29,773 

30,524 

14,041 

J  711 

7916 

39,399 

10,332 
1014 

1861-52... 

56,673 

31(273 

'"5 

31,268 

29,049 

12,909 

1634 

7818 

40,716 

1852-63... 

60,668 

33,708 

620 

33,088 

23,649 

10,060 

1448 

7773 

42,309 

1853-54... 

62,794 

35,167 

48 

36,119 

19,214 

7666 

1216 

9133 

45,468 

'"is 

18B4-55... 

67,629 

38,017 

4 

38,013 

14,697 

5133 

2070 

9204 

49,287 

1866-66... 

70,31)7 

38,867 

16 

38,841 

12,286 

4454 

1766 

9130 

49,737 

1856-57... 

74,425 

40,617 

39 

40,478 

9372 

3931 

1.M6 

9077 

60,871 

1857-58... 

76,128 

41,220 

41,213 

7874 

2952 

1096 

9097 

51,406 

1868-59... 

77,008 

41,393 

41,389 

7049 

2827 

1309 

9080 

61,778 

1869  60... 

78,082 

41,822 

12 

41,810 

6208 

26.53 

1438 

9047 

62,295 

... 

1860-61... 

79,982 

42,655 

42,561 

4673 

2012 

1164 

10,335 

54,050 

,,;i      ' 

1861-62... 

81,280 

43,016 

43,012 

3898 

1820 

1184 

10,689 

64,785 

1862-63... 

82,654 

48,783 

10 

43,773 

307-2 

1291 

1064 

10,615 

66,352 

1863-64... 

84,560 

44.526 

44,621 

1012 

4?2 

Xl29 

10,636 

56,286 

1864-65... 

86,790 
86,102 

45,049 

45,045 

69i 

-400 

1506 

11,426 

67,977 

...    ^  - 

1865-66... 

46,222 

46,218 

445 

288 

1047 

11,615 

67,780 

1866-67... 

86,228 

45,279 

46,276 

432 

276 

1869 

12,270 

59,414 

... 

1867-68... 

86,309 

46,409 

45.405 

573 

296 

1408 

11,141 

67,954 

1868-69... 

86,045 

45,285 

46,281 

864 

430 

1373 

12,092  1 

58,746 

!!!-     i 

1869-70... 

85,910 

45,221 

46,217 

1136 

567 

li97 

11,134 

67,648 

1870-71. .. 

86,614 

46,615 

45,611 

944 

460 

1593 

11,209 

^'fA 

1871-72... 

86,663 

46,633 

45,629 

1022 

509 

1306 

11,110 

68,045 

■f  .  ■.^. : 

1872-73... 

86,.373 

45,601 

45,497 

1378 

671 

184? 

11,112 

^•fX 

1873-74... 

86,448 

46,466 

20 

45,446 

1377 

604 

98 

11,111 

66,665 

1874-76  .. 
1875-76... 

86,478 

46,453 

4 

45,449 

1355 

626 

119 

11,113 

66,681 

86,494 

45,456 

•  <• 

45,466 

1367 

632 

120 

11,111 

66,687 

^il^'^ 

1876-77... 

86,250 

46,403 

493 

44,910 

1714 

713 

1.53 

9636 

64,599 

1877-78... 

86,221 

45,398 

45,398 

1807 

748 

144 

11,266 

66,808 

1661 
1194,  f 

1878-79... 

85,285 

4.5,236 

46,236 

2898 

1195 

431 

11,463 

67,130 
66,683 

1879-80... 

81,012 

43,790 

4.3,790 

7281 

2619 

532 

11,361 

'  Disease    emigration   and     other    causes    connected    with    the    1876-77    famiae 
contributed  to  this  fall,    Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Comp.  1062  of  1881. 
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the   Gokak  villages  were :    Indian   millet 
covering  38-98  per   cent,  millet  thirteen  per 


The   chief    crops  in 
both  red  and  white 

cent,   and    cotton    eleven    per  cent    of    the   area    under    tillage. 
The  villages   were  well  supplied  with  roads.      Weekly    markets 
were  held    at  Gokak  where  goods  worth  £900    (Rs.   9000)   were 
sold,  at  Yadv^d  where  goods  worth  £90  (Ra.  900)    were  sold,  at 
Mamddpur,  and  at  Ankalgi.     The  weaving  of  cotton  and  woollen 
cloth   supported   614  looms   420    of   which  were  in  the  town  of 
Gokak.      Most    of  the    weavers   were  Lingdyats    who   also  dyed 
cloth.      The    costly   cotton  fabrics  of  GokAk  found  a  market  in 
Kolhapur,    Miraj,    Bijapur,    and    other    large    towns.       Of     the 
population  of  51,539  or  112  to  the  square  mile  about  48i  percent 
were  agricultural,  12 J  part-agricultural,  and  39  non-agricultural. 
The  people  were  fairly  off.     Sales  of  land  were  rare  and  the  terms 
varied  greatly.    Leases  and  mortgages  were  much  commoner  than 
sales.     The  garden  lands  received  most  attention  and  labour,  and 
had  the  benefit  both  of  manure  and  of  change  of   crop.     In  the 
poorer  dry-crop    soils   tillage    was   often    careless.      Only    in    the 
western   villages    where  rainfall    was    certain,  was   much   of  the 
unwatered  land  manured.     The  chief  garden  crops  were  sugarcane, 
plantains,   wheat,  and  vegetables.     Under  the  former  assessment 
too  little  difference  had  been  made  between  the  rates  in  good  and 
in  poor  soil ;  the  former  classification  was  unduly  low  in  good  soils 
and  too  high  in  poor  soils.     A  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  the 
Gokctk    lands  were  remeasured  and    reclassed.     Considering    the 
improvement  in  roads  and  the  rise  in  produce  prices  Colonel  Anderson 
thought  that  some  addition  to  the  old  rates  might  fairly  be  made. 
Under  the  revision  settlement  the  villages  were  arranged  in  six 
classes.      The  first   class  of    three  villages  in  the    extreme  west 
above  the  hills,   with   a    favourable   climate   for   dry-crop   tillage 
was  assessed  at  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  4s.  3d.  (Rs.  2  J)  ; 
the  second  class  of  two  villages,  Dhupdd,l  and  Gokak,  both  with 
1  worse  climate  than  the  ■  first  class  but  with    the  advantage  of 
J,  specially    good    market,   were    assessed  at   a  highest    dry-crop 
icre  rate  of  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  If) ;  the  third  class  of  ten  villages,  in  a 
belt  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  with  a  climate  much  like  Gokdk,  was 
issessed  at  a  highest  dry -crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  1^) ;  the   fourth 
jlass  of  twelve  villages,  in  a  belt  east  of  the  third  class  and  with 
1  worse  climate,  was  assessed  at  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of 
Is.  7^d.  (Rs.   1^)  ;  the  fifth  class  of  twenty-three  villages,' still 
'urther  east  and  with  a  still  less  favourable  climate,  was  assessed  at  a 
lighesfc  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  4,^d.  (Rs.  1/^) ;  and  the  sixth  class 
)f  twenty  villages,  still  further  in  the  plain  with  a  risky  rainfall, 
vas  assessed  at  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  (Re.  1).     Of 
leventy-six 'acres  of  rice  land  forty-seven  were  Government  and 
wenty-nine  private.     An  average  acre  rate  of  3s.  3d.   (Rs.  1|)  was 
)roposed.     Of  3699  acres  of  garden  lands  2082  were  Government 
.nd  were  assessed  at  an   average  acre  rate  of  2s.  id.  (Re.  Ips.i). 
jand  under  wells  which  were  in  existence  at  the  former  settlement 
va.3  assessed  within  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  and  no  addition 
iwing  to  irrigation  was  made  to  the  assessment  of  lands  under  new 
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wells.^  All  wells  whose  water  supply  was  enhanced  by  soaking  from 
Govei'nment  ponds  had  the  usual  additional  assessment  up  to 
double  the  dry-crop  rate.  The  total  bag- watered  area  had,  risen 
from  2386  to  3680  acres  and  the  channel-watered  from  two  to 
nineteen  acres.  Of  the  channel- watered  acres,  sixteen  were 
Government  with  an  average  acre  rate  of  6s.  ll^d.  (Rs.  3  as,  7 J). 
The  effect  of  the  new  rates  was  a  rise  in  the  rental  from  £6810  to 
£8433  (Rs.  68,100 -Rs.  84,330)  or  23-8  per  cent.  The  details  are  : 
Gokdk  Revision  Settlement,  1883-84. 


CIjABB. 

Vu.- 

LAaSB. 

FOBHER. 

Shevby. 

IS 

Highest 
DRY-oaop 

Acre 

Raib.  . 

Tillage. 

Tillage, 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

I. 
n. 
m. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 

Total... 

3 
8 

10 
12 
23 
20 

Acres. 
4444 
306T 
16,772 
18,253 
51,934 
40,436 

Bs. 

"  4564 

2402 

8722 

9462 

23,800 

19,160 

Acres. 

4510 
3211 
17,865 
18,887 
53,004 
41,737 

Ks. 

6959 
2860 
11,491 
12,076 
28,134 
23,812 

Acres. 

173 

634 
1073 
1821 
5102 
1551 

Rs. 

49 
287 
310 
643 
1698 
492 

Acres. 

4683 
3746 
18,938 
20,708 
58,106 
43,288 

Rs. 

6008 
3147 
11,801 
12,719 
29,832 
24,304 

30-6 
19-1 
81-7 
27-8 
18-2 
24-3 

Rs.  a. 

2     2 
1   13 
1     8 
1     5   • 
1      3 
1      0 

70 

134,906 

68,100 

139,214 

84,332 

10,254 

3479 

149,468 

87,8U 

23-8 

The  following  statement*  shows  the  chief  changes  in  remissions, 
revenue  for  collection,  and  outstandings,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  revenue  survey.  These  details  show  that  the  Government 
demand  has  risen  from  £67,512  (Rs.  6,75,120)  in  1849-50  to  £86,780 
(Rs.  8,67,800>  in  1881-82,  the  revenue  for  collection  from  £65,518 
to  £82,190  (Rs.  6,55,180-Rs.  8,21,900),  and  the  remissions  from 
£1995  to  £4590  (Rs.  19,950 -Rs.  45,900).  During  the  same  period 
the  outstandings  have  fallen  from  £2,1 52  to  £23  (Rs.21,520  -Rs.230). 
Bdgaum  Survey  Settlement  SemUs,  1849-1882. 


GOVERHMEST. 

Alienated.      1 

Total 

OUT- 

Set- 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Quit 
Rent. 

For  Col- 
lection. 

VlL- 
liASES. 

Rental. 

Remis- 
sions. 

For  Col- 
lection. 

Rental. 

Grazing 
Fees. 

Rental. 

INOS. 

Before 

Es. 

Ea. 

Rs.     ' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1344-45  ... 

6,87,739 

26,908 

6,10,831 

18,864 

2,30,957 

8,60,652 

18,722 

1848.49 ... 

7,12,904 

13,578 

6,99,326 

29,872 

2,32,137 

9,61.335 

4796 

Survey. 

1849-60 ... 

6,75,123 

19,945 

6,56,178 

29,664 

2,25,112 

9.09,954 

21,654 

Vl^ 

1862-63... 

6,96,238 

32,841 

6,62,397 

25,742 

2,04,217 

8,92,356 

4613 

nt 

1855-66 ... 

7,11,319 

9166 

7,02,164 

28,061 

1,83,221 

9,08,446 

2410 

663 

1858-59 .. 

7,66,366 

6223 

7,50,182 

20,700 

1,92,872 

9,68,504 

2221 

856 

1863-64  .. 

8,11,740 

27 

8,11,718 

27,281 

17,844 

6,02,'642 

2,35,098 

10,64,655 

733 

904 

1868-69  .. 

8,21,684 

60 

8,21,634 

81,037 

22,384 

4,88,785 

2,49,744 

10,93,662 

1873-74.. 

8.30,293 

20 

-8,30,273 

29,799 

18,069 

4,e0,735 

2,51,288 

10,99,630 

1874-76  .. 

8,30,951 

4 

8,30,947 

29,386 

11,246 

4,80,318 

2,61,621 

10,93,714 

1876-76  .. 

8,31,390 

8,31,890 

29,536 

10,599 

4,79,600 

2,52,216 

10,94,205 

.... 

1876-77  .. 

8,31,534 

3900 

8,27,634 

29,733 

10,645 

4,80,098 

2,60,166 

10,88,445 

88,428 

1877-78 .. 

8,31,462 

1546 

8,29,917 

80,230 

8968 

4,79,622 

2,61,957 

10,90,842 

9859 

1378-79  .. 

8,30,310 

8,30,310 

36,341 

8739 

4,79,263 

2,52,206 

10,91,246 

9944 

1879-80 .. 

8,23,489 

203 

8,28,287 

43,399 

8216 

4,78,646 

2,53,814 

10,86,317 

1361 

Sevisim. 

1880-81 .. 

8,67,940 

_., 

8,67,940 

42,867 

12.160 

5,08,376 

2,52,186 

11,32,286 

790 

107 

1881-82  .. 

8,67,801 

46,902 

8,21,899 

43,851 

11,024 

5,07,903 

2,56.339 

10,89,262 

232 

1  Gov.  Res.  1028  of  26th  Peb.  1874. 


*  Supplied  by  the  Survey  Commissioner. 
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In  1864-65  twenty-two  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  monsoon  set  in  Chapter  VIII 
favourably  early  in  June  and  was  heavy  in  July,  partial  in  August 
and  September,  and  short  in  October.  The  outturn  of  what  had 
promised  to  be  a  specially  fine  early  harvest  was  below  the  average. 
Locusts  damaged  the  crops  in  Sampgaon  and  Parasgad.  The 
supply  of  fodder  was  abundant.  Except  a  few  cases  of  cholera 
and  bad  fever  in  Bidi,  public  health  was  good.^  The  collections 
were  £134,043  (Rs.  13,40,430),  £23  (Rs.  230)  were  reinitted,  and 
£2^  (Rs.  20)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  or 
jvari  was  twenty-one  pounds. 

In  1865-66  twenty    inches   of  rain   fell.     The   season   was  not  1865-66, 

favourable  and  the  crops  were  barely  average.^  Besides  from 
scanty  rain  the  crops  in  two  sub-divisions  suffered  from  locusts. 
There  was  some  cholera  but  public  health  was  generally  good. 
Cattle  were  healthy,  the  mortality  being  slight.  Collections  fell 
from  £134,043  to  £127,073  (Rs.  13,40,430  -  Rs.  12,70,730),  £22 
(Rs.  220)  were  remitted,  and  £6  (Rs.  60)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee 
price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from  twenty-one  to  eighteen  pounds. 

In    1866-67    twenty-seven    inches  of  rain  fell.     The    monsoon  1866-67, 

began  favourably  about  the  middle  of  June.*  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  it  held  off  for  some  time.  But  during  Jaly  and  the 
first  fortnight  of  August  the  fall  was  general  and  beneficial.  In 
the  second  fortnight  of  August  and  the  first  fortnight  of  September 
there  was  little  rain,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  fall 
was  heavy  in  some  places  and  scanty  in  others.  In  October  the 
fall  was  again  general  and  favourable  to  the  early  harvest  and  to 
the  sowing  of  the  late  crops.  In  November  no  rain  fell  and  the 
rice  suffered  but  except  on  plain  and  gravelly  soils,  the  Jate  crops 
throve  well.  Cotton  was  healthy  and  promising.  The  season  was 
about  an  average  one,  and  public  health  was  generally  good.  A 
few  cases  of  cholera  and  fever  occurred  especially  in  Belgaum 
and  Bidi.  Collections  rose  from£127,073  to  £128,730  (Rs.  12,70,730- 
Rs.  12,87,300),  £25  (Rs.250)  were  remitted,  and  £17  (Rs.  170)  left 
outstanding.  The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  eighteen  to 
forty  pounds. 

In  1867-68    twenty-six    inches    of  rain    fell.     After    the    first  1867-68. 

falls  of  rain  in  June  which  enabled  the  husbandmen  to  sow  their 
early  crops,  July  August  and  September  passed  with  very  little 
rain.*  A  heavy  fall  in  October  saved  the  early  harvest  and  secured  a 
more  than  average  late  harvest.  Public  health  was  geneTally  good. 
The  collections  rose  from  £128,730  to  £131,372  (Rs.  12,87,300- 
Rs.  13,13,720),  £53  (Rs.  530)  were  remitted,  and  £55  (Rs.  550)  left 
outstanding.  The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  forty  to  forty- 
four  poupds. 

In  1868-69  twenty-nine  inches  of  rain  fell.     At  the  beginning  1868-69. 

and  up  to  the  middle  of  the  monsoon  the  fall  of  rain  was  general 
and  sufficient.  The  latter  rains  were  sbort  and  both  the  early  and 
the  late  harvest  suffered.     Still  the  season   was  not   unfavourable 


1  The  Collector,  1508  of  22nd  Dec.  186:t. 
» Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Rec.  57  of  1867,  7. 


2  Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Kec.  75  of  1866,  50. 
<Bom,  Gov.  Kev.  Kec.  59  of  1868,  318. 
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Land  £131,372  to  £127,090  (Es.  13,13,720  -  Es.  12,70,900),  £26  (Rs.  260) 

Administration,    were  remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings.     The  rupee  price  of 
Season  Reports.      ^^^ian  millet  remained  stationary  at  forty-four  pounds. 

1869-70.  In  1869-70  twenty-eight  inches  of  rain  fell.     The  monsoon  began 

well.2  Later  on  in  September,  in  the  first  fortnight  of  October,  and 
in  November,  the  rainfall  was  scanty  and  the  crops  suffered.  But  a 
late  fall  turned  a  short  into  an  unusually  good  harvest.  Except 
much  fever  in  Bidi  public  health  was  good.  Cattle-disease 
prevailed  slightly.  The  collections  rose  from  £127,090  to  £128  348 
-  (Es.  12,70,900  -  Es.  12,88,480),  £22  (Rs.  220)  were  remitted,  and  there 
were  no  outstandings.  The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from 
forty-four  to  thirty-three  pounds. 

1870-71.  In  1870-71  thirty-three  inches  of  rain  fell.     The  south-west  rains 

began  favourably  but  owing  to  the  unseasonableness  of  the  latter 
rains  the  early  crops,  especially  the  rice,  suffered  and  the  sowing 
of  the  late  crops  was  kept  baek.^  The  early  harvest  was  good 
and  the  late  harvest  was  moderate.  Cotton  suffered  from  excess 
of  moisture.  Public  health  was  good  except  slight  fever  in  Bidi. 
The  collections  fell  from  £128,348  to  £127,494  ^Rs.  12,83,480- 
Rs.  12,74,940),  £27_  (Rs.  270)  were  remitted,  and  nothing  was  left 
outstanding.  The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  thirty-three 
to  forty-three  pounds. 

1871-70.  In  1871-72  twAity-three  inches  of  rain  fell.     Except  in  the  east 

and  north  where  the  fall  was  short  the  rains  began  well.  Rain 
was  very  scanty  in  July  and  Indian  millet  was  withering  in  August 
when  a  fall  saved  it.*  A  general  fall  late  in  September  secured  the  early 
harvest  and  helped  the  sowing  of  the  late  harvest.  The  early  crops 
were  below  the  average,  but  the  late  harvest  was  fair.  The  coUections 
fell  from  £127,494  to  £126,741  (Rs.  12,74,940-Rs.  12,67,410),  £22- 
(Rs.220)  were  remitted,  and  £7  (Rs.  70)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee 
price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from  forty-three  to  twenty-six  pounds. 

1870,73,  In  1872-73  twenty-five  inches  of  rain  fell.     Except  in  Belgaum  the 

rainfall  was  not  seasonable  for  rice  in  Bidi,  Sampgaon,  and  Chikodi. 
Cold  winds  in  October  and  heavy  rain  in  December  when  the  crop 
was  lying  cut,  damaged  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  good 
early  harvest.^  The  December  rain  helped  the  late  harvest,  and 
cotton  and  wheat  were  good.  Cholera  was  widespread  but  mild; 
,  The  tillage'  area  rose  from  1,106,645  to  1,107,039  acres  and  the 

collections  from  £126,741  to  £126,914  (Rs.  12,67,410-Rs.  12,69,140), 
£22  (Rs.  220)  were  remitted,  and  £8  (Rs.  80)  left  outstanding.  The 
rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  tweiity-six  to  thirty-two  pounds. 

'     1873-74.  In    1873-74    twenty-two    inches   of    rain   fell.       In    Bidi  and 

Sampgaon  the  early  crops  suffered  slightly  from  want  of  rain  and 
in  Sampgaon  and  Chikodi  from  locusts;  in  other  sub-divisions  the 


1  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  65  of  1869,  258. 

2  The  Rev.  Comr.  S.  D.  74  of  7th  January  1870. 

3  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  95  of  1871,  83-84. 
«Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  81  of  1872,  338. 

5  The  Eev.  C5mr.  6369  pf  31st  December  1872. 
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1  The  Eev  Comr.  S.  D.   5026  of  29th  December  1873. 
4he  Eev.  S  S.  D.  4718  of  29th  December   874. 
3  The  Rev.  Comr.  S.  D,  3876  of  31st  December  1875. 
«The  Eev.  Comr.  S.  D.  330  o/ 'O*  ,^«^'-"*'^y  \^"- 
5  The  Eev.  Comr.  S.  D.  138  of  19th  January  1878. 


1874-115. 


1875-76. 


rly  harvest  was  not  below  the  average,  and  the  late  crops  were  Chapter  VIII. 
lod  except  in  Gokak  and  Athni  where  they  were  damaged  by 
anty  rain  and  dry  winds.^  The  cotton  was  middling.  Fever 
evailed  in  Bidi  and  a  few  cases  of  dengue  fever  occurred  in 
impgaon.  Slight  cattle-disease  prevailed  in  Chikodi.  The  tillage 
ea  rose  from  1,107,039  to  1,113,083  acres  and  the  collections  from 
126,914  to  £127,056,  (Rs.  12,69,140 -Rs.  12,70,560);  £87  (Rs.870) 
ere  remitted,  and  £40  (Rs.  400)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee  price 
Indian  millet  fell  from  thirty-two  to  forty-four  pounds. 

In  1874-75,  forty-one  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  early  crops 
ifEered  from  excessive  rain  and  the  late  crops  except  cotton  which 
as  bad  were  fair.*  Fever  and  ague  prevailed  in  Sampgaon,  Bidi, 
okak,  and  Athni,  and  cattle-disease  appeared  in  Sampgaon,  Bidi, 
bikodi,  and  Athni.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,113,083  to  1,114,780 
jres,  collections  fell  from  £127,056  to  £125,924  (Rs.  12,70,560- 
,s.  12,59,240),  £22  (Rs.  220)  were  remitted,  and  £27  (Rs.  270)  left 
itstanding.  The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  forty-four 
)  forty-five  pounds. 

In  1875-76  thirty-five  inches  of  rain  fell.  Except  in  Athni 
rhere  scanty  rain  and  two  floods  in  July  and  September  did 
inch  harm,  the  early  crops  were  good.^  In  Sampgaon  and  Parasgad 
ats  and  locusts  did  some  damage.  There  was  a  good  rainfall  in 
)ctober  and  except  in  Athni  the  late  harvest  was  good.  Cholera 
ras  fatal  in  2553  cases  and  fever  in  9500.     The  tillage  area  fell  from 

114,780  to  1,114,584  acres  and  the  coUectious  from  £125,924 
0  £125,770  (Rs.  12,59,240  -  Rs.  12,57,700);  £22  (Rs.  220)  were 
emitted,  and  £27  (Rs.  270)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee  price  of 
ndian  millet  rose  from  forty-five  to  thirty-six  pounds. 

In  1876-77  twenty-one  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  June  and  July 
ainfall  was  good  and  the  crops  promised  well.*  Later  on  no  rain 
ell,  and  except  on  river-banks  and  in  a  few  watered  lands  the  early 
Tops  almost  entirely  failed  in  Athni,  Gokak,  Parasgad,  and  part  of 
:)hikodi.  Owing  to  the  want  of  rain  the  late  crops  yielded  a  very 
imall  harvest.  As  there  was  no  fodder,  cattle  had  to  be  taken  west 
;o  the  Sahyddris.  Cholera  proved  fatal  in  3994  cases.  The  tillage 
irea  fell  from  1,114,584  to  1,113,907  acres,  and  the  collections  from 
E125,770  to  £114,178  (Rs.  12,57,700  -  Rs.  11,41,780),  £472  (Rs.4720) 
weve  remitted,  and  £11,823  (Rs.  1,18,230)  left  outstandmg.  The 
•upee  price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from  thirty-six  to  twenty  pounds. 

In  1877-78  thirty-nine  inches  of  rain  fell.  A  good  fall"  m 
May  and  June  was  followed  by  a  failure  of  rain  in  July  and  part 
>f  August.  Rain  in  September  saved  the  early  crops  and  excessive 
noistire  in  October  damaged  them.  On  t^^^  ^^^^^^  f/v^'^Alt  of 
harvest  was  above  the  average  except  m  Gokjk  and  part  of 
The  cold  weather    harvest  was  good.     Cholera  proved 
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fatal  in  7000  cases,  and  fever  and  ague  were  prevalent.  The  tillaffe 
areafell  from  1,113,907  to  1,112,035  acres;the  collections  rose  from 
£114,178  to  £122,978  (Rs.  11,41,780-Rs.  12,29,780)  j  £22  (Rs.  22Q\ 
were  remitted,  and  £3680  (Rs.  36,800)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee 
price  of  Indian  millet  fell  froin  twenty  to  twenty-four  pounds. 

In  1878-79  forty-one  inches  of  rain  fell.  Late  rains  in  October 
damaged  the  early  crops  except  rice  and  the  late  harvest  "'suffered 
greatly  from  rats  and  locusts.^  Cholera  and  fever  prevailed  The 
tillage  area  fell  from  1,112,035  to  lsl04,981  acres,  and  the  collections 
from  £122,978  to  £122,509  (Rs.  12,29,780  -  Rs.  12,25,090)  £29 
(Rs.220)  were  remitted,  and  £2375  (Rs.  23,760)  left  outstanding. 
The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five 
pounds. 

In  1879-80  thirty -seven  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  fall  was  seasonable, 
the  harvest  favourable,  and  public  health  good.^  The  tillage  area  fell 
from  1,104,981  to  1,078,798  acres ;  the  collections  rose  from  £122,509 
to  £123,172  (Rs.  12,25,090- Rs.  12,31,720),^  £42  (Rs.  420)  were 
remitted,  and  £250  (Rs.  2500)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee  price 
of  Indian  millet  fell  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-eight  pounds. 

In  1880-81  twenty-eight  inches  of  rain  fell,  but,  except  in  Athni, 
the  fall  was  below  the  average.^  The  early  harvest  which  was 
suffering  was  saved  by  heavy  rain  in  September  and  October  and 
the  late  crops  were  sown  favourably  and  yielded  a  good  harvest. 
Locusts  did  some  damage  to  sugarcane  but  the  other  crops  were 
gathered  before  they  appeared.  Public  health  was  good.  The 
tillage  area  fell  from  1,078,798  to  1,073,919  ;  the  collections  rose  from 
£123,172  to  £128,581  (Rs.  12,31,720 -Rs.  12,85,810) ;  £22  (Rs.220) 
were  remitted,  and  £107  (Rs.  1070)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee 
price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  thirty-eight  to  fifty-six  pounds. 

In  1881-82  thirty-two  inches  of  rain  fell.  Except  in  Khanipur, 
Chandgad,  Hukeri,  Gokak,  and  Athni  the  fall  was  below  the  average,! 
and  was  unseasonable  for  the  early  crops,  fespecially  for  rice.^  Over 
almost  the  whole  district  the  cold  weather  harvest  was  good.  Cholera 
proved  fatal  in  1402  cases.  The  tillage  area  fell  from  1,073,919  to 
1,072,820  acres  and  the  collections  from  £128,581  to  £124,117 
(Rs.  12,85,810  -  Rs.  12,41,170),  £4841  (Rs.  48,410)  were  remitted,  and 
£39  (Rs.  390)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  rose 
from  fifty- six  to  fifty-two  pounds. 

In  1882-83  the  rainfall  was  thirty-seven  inches.     On  the  whole 
the  season  was  not  favourable.^    Locusts  appeared  in  Chandgad  and 
Khdn^pur  at  the  end  of  the  season  but  there  were  then  no  crops 
which  the  insects  could  damage.     The  season  almost  throughout  the 
district  was  good  for  sugarcane.      Cholera  visited  the  Belgaum; 
Gokdk  and  Athni  sub-divisions.     Out  of  579   attacks,  275  casesr: 
proved  fatal.     Fever  was  prevalent  in  the  Khdnapur  sub-division 
and  carried  off  1300  people  in  116  villages.     The  tillage  area  rose: 
from  1,072,820  to  1,076,299  acres  and  the  collections  from  £124,1 17.: 


1  Gov.  Ebb.  4617  of  30th  Aug,  1879.  =  Gov.  Ees.  4549  of  31st  Aug.  1880. 

3  Gov.  Res.  6538  of  2nd  November  1881.  *  Gov.  Res.  8390  of  .30th  Nov.  1882. 

6  The  Collector,  3167  of  31st  July  1883;  the  Rey.  Comr.  2169  of  27th  August  1883. 
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:o  £126,734  (Rs.l2,41,170-Rs.  12,67,340);  £2457  (Rs. 24,570)  left 
mtstanding.  The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from  fifty-two 
,0  fifty  ponnds. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  chief  yearly  statistics  of  rain- 
tall,    prices,  tillage,  and  land  revenue,  collections,  remissions,  and 
balances  during  the  nineteen  years  ending  1882-83  : 
Bdgaum  Tillage  and  Land  Revenue,  1864  - 1883. 


Bain- 

Land  Revbnub. 

Indian 

Tkab. 

fall. 

Tillage. 

Remit- 
ted. 

For  Col- 
lection. 

Out- 
Standing. 

Collected. 

Millet 
Rupee 
Prices. 

In. 

Acres. 

R3. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Pounds. 

1864-65... 

22 

227 

13,40,417 

21 

18,40,426. 

21 

1865-66... 

20 

... 

218 

12,70,783 

67 

12,70,726 

■    18 

1866-67... 

27 

... 

251 

12,87,467 

,        165 

12,87,302 

40 

1867-68... 

26 

627 

13,14,263 

647 

13,13,716 

44 

1868-69... 

,   29 

...  - 

264 

12,70,903 

13,70,903 

44 

1869-70... 

28 

... 

218 

12,83,475 

... 

12,83,475 

33 

1870-71... 

33 

272 

12,74,940 

,  , 

12,74,940 

43 

1871-73... 

23 

l,l66,64o 

221 

12,67,479 

72 

12,67,407 

26 

1872-73... 

25 

1,107,039 

218 

12,69,222 

82 

12,69,140 

32 

1873-74... 

22  ' 

1,113,083 

873 

12,70,966 

403 

12,70,563 

44 

1874-75... 

41 

1,114,780 

218 

12,69,510 

267 

12,59,243 

45    ■ 

1876-76... 

35 

1,114,584 

218 

12,57,969 

268 

12,67,701 

36 

1876-77... 

21 

1,113,907 

4720 

12,60,012 

1,18,234 

11,41,778 

20 

1877-78... 

39 

1,112,035 

218 

12,66,578 

86,797 

12,29,781 

24 

1878-79... 

41 

1,104,981 

218 

12,48,842 

23,749 

12,25,093 

25 

1879-80... 

37 

1,078,798 

420 

12,34,216 

2497 

12,31,719 

38 

1880-81... 

28 

1,073,919 

218 

12,86,880 

1070 

12,85,810 

56 

1881-82... 

32 

1,072,820 

48,412 

12,41,S63 

392 

13,41,171 

62 

1882-83... 

37 

1,076,299 

24,571 

12,68,791 

1455 

12,67,336 

60 

»  The  Collector  Mr.  Jeryoiae,  173a  of  17th  May  1884. 
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Of  the  1133  Belgaum  villages,  239  are  entirely  indm  or  private, 
of  which  three  will  lapse  to  Government  on  the  death  of  the  present 
holders.^  Of  the  239  village  grants,  forty-nine  are  political  and 
military  or  saranjdm ;  thirteen  are  devasthdn  or  temple ;  seventy- 
four  are  personal ;  eighty-one  are  vatani,  that  is  to  hereditary  village 
officers ;  three  are  granted  to  village  servants  useful  to  the 
community  and  nineteen  to  village  servants  useful  to  Government. 
Of  the  holders  seventy  are  Hindus,  twelve  Musalmdns,  and  one 
is  a  Native  Christian.  Of  the  seventy  Hindus,  thirty-five  are 
Brahmans,  twenty -three  Mardth^s,  eight  Lingayats,  three  Kshatris, 
and  one  is  a  Gosd,vi.  Some  of  these  grantees  or  indmddrs  live  in 
their  villages  and  some  in  neighbouring  villages ;  five  are  minors 
and  are  under  the  guardianship  of  the  district  judge  of  Belgaum. 
Their  estates  are  managed  by  a  Government  administrator  and  by 
their  own  agents.  The  rest  are  managed  by  the  indmddrs 
themselves.  They  are  entered  in  the  name  of  one  family,  but,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  kept  in  the  hands  of  one  family.  In  a  few  cases  the 
revenues  are  divided  among  the  sharers.  The  nineteen  villages 
granted  to  village  servants  useful  to  Government  were  granted  to 
the  garrison  of  Bhimgad  and  Pdrgad  hill-forts.  They  are  entered 
in  the  Government  accounts  under  the  heading  of  gadkaris-,  their 
revenue  is  collected  by  the  village  officers  and  is  kept  m  deposit 
tai  the  time  comes  for  paying  the  allowances.  The  estates  which 
are  held  on  political  tenure  and  as  grants  to  hereditary  village 
officers  or  vatcm  indms  cannot  be  alienated,  mortgaged,   or  sold. 


Alienated 

Villages, 
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Those  which  have  been  turned  into  private  property  under  the 
summary  settlement  rules  have  generally  passed  from  their  original 
owners.  There  is  no  notable  dilEerence  in  the  character  of  the  tillage 
ia  alienated  and  in  Government  villages.  The  people  of  alienated 
villages  are  not  generally  so  well  ofi  as  in  Government  villages,  as, 
in  addition  to  the  land  tax,  they  have  generally  to  pay  a  cess  to  the 
proprietor  when  a  marriage,  thread-girding  or  other  ceremony  takes 
place  in  their  families^  They  get  no  remission  or  advances  in  times 
of  scarcity  and  distress,  and  have  no  such  certain  hold  of  their  lands 
as  the  holders  of  Government  villages.  They  therefore  do  little  to 
improve  their  fields.  Except  a  few  kadim  or  old  and  j'adid  or  new 
holders  of  grants  the  husbandmen  are  mere  tenants-at-will.  In  the 
Hire  estate  and  in  some  private  Khindrpur  and  Chikodi  villages 
payment  is  made  in  kind.  In  other  cases  the  land  dues  are  paid  in 
cash  as  in  Government  villages.  Except  in  the  Sirsangi  Deshgat 
in  Parasgad  where  the  survey  settlement  has  been  introduced,  the 
rents  are  fixed  at  the  proprietor's  pleasure.  The  rates  are  generally 
higher  or  equal  to,  and  seldom  lower  than  the  rates  in  the 
neighbouring  Government  villages.  Village  proprietors  seldom 
take  steps  to  improve  their  lands.  In  some  cases  tenants  who  have 
dug  wells  or  otherwise  improved  the  land  have  been  allowed  to  hold 
at  the  old  rent  for  four  or  five  years.  ', 

In  almost  every  private  village  lands  are  set  apart  for  village 
grazing  free  of  assessment.  Tenants  have  no  rights  in  the  forest 
lands  of  the  village,  but  they  may  cut  without  leave  any  unreservf  d '^ 
trees  on  their  numbers.  When  indmddrs  apply  to  the  Collector  to, 
recover  revenue  due  from  their  tenants  or  underholders,  assistance  is 
given  to  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  land  revenue  code. 
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The  present  district  of  Belgaum  formed  a  part  of  the  Southern 
Mar^tha  Doab  or  between-stream  land  which  was  conquered  from 
the  Peshwa  in  1817-18.  The  country  fofmally  came  under  British 
rule  after  General  Munro's  proclamation  of  the  11th  February  1818. 
General  Mnnro  introduced  civil  administration  into  the  newly 
conquered  country,  and  under  the  title  of  Principal  Collector  and 
Political  Agent  exercised  the  functions  of  chief  judicial,  poUce,  and 
revenue  officer  over  the  whole  of  it.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
district  were  at  Dhdrwdr.  The  Southern  Mar^tha  Doab  was  divided 
into  twenty-one  sub-divisions,  in  each  of  which  a  mdmlatdar  aided 
by  three  or  four  group  managers  or  zilleddrs  conducted  the  revenue, 
magisterial,  and  police  administration.  At  the  beginning  of  British' 
rule  petty  civil  claims  and  disputes  were  disposed  of  by  the  village 
officers ;  claims  of  more  importance  were  entertained  by  the 
mdmlatdars  and  referred  for  final  decision  to  panchdyats  or  juries. 
The  highest  class  of  cases  were  filed  before  the  Principal  Collector 
and  were  referred  by  him  to  juries  for  decision,  subject  to  final 
trial  on  appeal  before  himself.  About  the  year  1820  or  1821  a  sepa- 
rate judicial  officer  called  the  addlat  peshkdr  or  court  clerk  was 
appointed  to  each  subdivision,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  clerk  to  the  mdmlatddr.  His  office  was  soon  abolished  and 
munsifs  were,  appointed  who  gradually  introduced  the  judicial 
system  prescribed  in  the  General  Regulations.  TJie  Principal 
Collector  was  aided  by  a  judicial  assistant  under  the  title  of 
registrar.  In  1830  by  Regulation  VII  of  the  same  year  the  Southern 
Mardtha  Doab  was  brought  under  the  General  Regulations  of  1827 
for  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  was  named  the  Dharwar  Zilla. 
In  1836  Belgaum  was  formed  into  a  separate  district  for  revenue 
purposes  ;  but  Belgaum  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
District  Judge  of  Dharwar  till  1869  when  it  was  made  a  separate 
judicial  district. 

In  1870  the  number  of  courts  was  five,  the  number  of  suits  settled 
was  3421,  and  the  average  duration  was  two  months  and  twenty  days. 
In  1875  the  number  of  courts  was  the  same  as  in  1870,  the  number 
of  suits  settled  was  4733,  and  the  average  duration  was  three 
months  and  three  days.  In  1880  the  number  of  courts  was  the 
same  as  in  1870,  the  number  of  suits  settled  was  3524,  and  the 
average  duration  was  five  months.  At  present  (1883)  the  district 
is  provided  with  a  District  Judge  and  four  sub-judges.  Of  the  four 
sub-judges  the  first  class  sub-judge  of  Belgaum  besides  special 
jurisdiction  above  £500  (Rs.  5000)  over  the  whole  district,  including 
Bijapur  has  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  the  Belgaum  and  Khdn^ur 
subdivisions  J  the  second  class  sub-judge  of  Chikodi  has  charge  over 
the  Chikodi  and  Gokak  subdivisions;  the  second  class  sub-judge  of 
Saundatti  has  charge  over  the  Parasgad  and  Sampgaon  subdivisions; 
and  the  sub-judge  of  Athni  has  charge  over  the  Athni  sub-division. 
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Chapter  IX.        The  average  distance  of  the  Belgaum  court  from  its  furthest  six; 
Jtistice.  villages  is  thirty -four  miles ;  of  the  Chikodi  court  thirty-six  miles; 

of  the  Saundatti  court  twenty-seven  miles;  and  of  the  Athni  court 
nineteen  miles. 

CivU  Suits.  During  the  thirteen  years  ending  1 882  the  average  number  of  suits 

1870-188^.  decided  was  3851.     During  the  first  four  years  ending  1873,  the  totals 

show  a  gradual  rise  from  3421  in  1870  to  4723  in  1873.  During 
the  next  three  years  the  returns  show  alternate  falls  and  rises.  In 
1877  the  total  fell  from  3841  in  1876  to  3581  and  again  rose  to  3841 
in  1878.  During  the  four  years  ending  1882  the  totals  fell 
continuously  from  3841  in  1«78  to  3243  in  1882.  Of  the  total 
number  of  cases  decided,  fi[fty-nine  per  cent  have  on  an  average 
been  given  against  the  defendant  in  his  absence,  the  lowest 
being  forty-five  in  1882  and  the  highest  sixty-eight  in  1874. 
Except  in  1874,  when  there  was  an  unusual  rise  to  sixty-eight  or 
nine  per  cent  above  the  average,  and  in  1880  1881  and  1882  when 
there  were  unusual  falls  to  fifty-three  or  six  per  cent,  fifty-one  or 
eight  per  cent,  and  forty-five  or  fourteen  per  cent  below  the  average, 
the  proportion  of  cases  decided  in  the  defendant's  absence  showed 
slight  variations  from  the  average,  the  rise  or  fall  being  one  to  four 
and  at  the  most  five  per  cent : 

Belgaum  Ex-parte  Decrees,  1870-188S, 


Ykae. 

Suits. 

Decided 
Ex- 
parte. 

Percent- 
age. 

Year. 

Suits. 

Decided 

Bx- 
parte. 

Percent- 
age. 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

'3421 
3740 
4100 
4723 
4296 
4733 
3841 
8681 

1961 
2167 
2680 
3001 
2928 
2888 
2407 
2067 

67 
58 
63 
64 
68 
61 
63 
67 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1831 
1882 

Total    ... 

3841 
3638 
3624 
3387 
3243 

2327 
2180 
1883 
1762 
1481 

60 
60 
63 
61 

46 

60,067 

29,602 

59 

Of  contested  cases  during,  the  thirteen  years  ending  1882  an 
average  of  21"99  per  cent  have  been  decided  for  the  defendant, 
the  percentage  varying  from  2645  in  1875  to  18'68  in  1872,  and 
the  number  keeping  always  below  200  during  this  period,  except 
in  1875  when  it  was  246.  In  204  or  6"29  per  cent  of  the 
suits  decided  in  1882  the  decree  was  executed  by  putting  the 
plaintiff  in  possession'  of  the  immovable  property  claimed.  The 
number  of  this  class  of  cases  varied  from  209  out  of  3524  in  1880  to 
126  out  of  3638  in  1879.  In  560  or  17-26  per  cent  of  the  1882 
decisions,  decrees  for  money  due  were  executed  by  the  attachment 
or  sale  of  property.  Of  these  470  or  14*49  per  cent  were  executed 
by  the  sale  of  immovable  property  and  ninety  or  2 "77  per  cent  by,  the 
sale  of  movable  property.  The  number  of  attachments  or  sales  of 
immovable  property  varied  from  1835  in  1875  to  470  in  1882,  and 
of  movable  property  from  264  in  1875  to  sixty-two  in  1881.  During 
the  thirteen  years  ending  1882  the  number  of  decrees  executed 
by  the  arrest  of  debtors  varied  from.  244  in  1873  to  eight  in  1877. 
During  the  three  years  ending  1872  the  number  varied  from  152 
in  1871  to  187  in  1872.  In  1873  the  number  suddenly  rose  from 
187  in  1872  to  244  in  1873;  but  in  1874  it  suddenly  fell  to  120 
and  continued  falling  to  eight  in  1877,      During  the  five  years 
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ending  1882  the  number  continuously  rose  from  eight  in  1877  to 
Bieventy-one  in  1882,  The  following  table  shows  that  during  the 
same  thirteen  years  (1870-1882)  the  number  of  civil  prisoners 
varied  from  160  m  1878  to  eight  in  1881 : 

Belgaum  CivU  Prisoners,  1870-188Z. 


Chapter  ] 
Justici 

CivU  Sui 
1870- 18i 


Yeab. 

Pri- 
soners 

Days. 

Belbase. 

Satis- 
fying 
the 
Dd  - 
oree. 

Credi- 
tors' 
Re- 
qaest. 

No  sub- 
sistence 
Allow- 
ance. 

Disclo- 
sure 
of  Pro- 
perty- 

Time- 
Expired 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
187T- 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 

38 

29 

36 

75 

-68 

87 

95 

123 

160 

23 

13 

8 

20 

1237 

1708 

1562 

2638 

2266 

2730 

3129 

3646 

5502. 

698 

394 

390 

716 

4 
3 
3 

7 
8 
7 
5 
16 
17 
1 

i 

1 
13 
7 
7 
7 
6 
5 
11 
9 
3 

"i 

20 

13 

18 

40 

22 

33 

18 

6 

13 

11 

9 

7 

8 

3 

4 
1 
3 
7 
8 
5 
2 

2 
2 
1 

16 

24 

32 

66 

.      95 

119 

2 

1 

1 

4 

The  following  statement   shows  in  tabular  form  the  working  of 
the  district  civil  courts  during  the  thirteen  years  ending  1882  : 
Belgaum  Civil  GouHs,  1870-188^. 


Uncontested. 

Suits 

Average 

Yeak. 

Dis- 

Value 

Decreed 

Dismis- 

Decreed 

Other- 

posed. 

in£. 

Ex- 

sed  Ex- 

on  Con- 

wise Dili 

Total. 

parte. 

parte. 

fession. 

posed  of. 

1870             

3421 

11-0 

1951 

19 

219 

443 

2632 

1871 

3740 

14-2 

2167 

31 

203 

564 

2965 

1872             

4100 

18-3 

2580 

22 

262 

618 

3372 

1873             

4723 

14-7 

3001 

27 

176 

631 

8835 

1874             

4295 

13-2 

2928 

25 

137 

602 

3592 

1875             

4733 

20-4 

2888   . 

88 

333 

694 

3803 

1876              

3841 

-  16  0 

2407 

83 

102 

603 

8099 

1877             

3581 

24-3 

2067 

72 

151 

412 

2692 

1878              

3841 

11-4 

2327 

103 

151 

560 

3131 

1879              

3638 

14-7  > 

,2180 

126 

148 

472 

2926 

1880              

3524 

20-2 

1883 

166 

167 

667 

2783 

1881              

3387 

22-2 

1752 

164 

161 

635 

2612 

1882             

1 

3243  . 

14-9 

1481 

1S3 

206 

603 

2443 

COKTEBTED. 

Execution  of  Decrees.             | 

Decree- 

Attachment  or 

holder  put 

Sale  of  Property. 

Plain- 

Defend- 

Uixed. 

Total 

of 

sion.of 

tiff. 

ant. 

Debtor. 

Immov- 
able Pro- 
perty. 

Immov- 
able. 

Mov- 
able. 

1870 

642 

189 

68 

789 

170 

171 

1139 

168 

- 1871 

617 

180 

78 

775 

152 

168 

1039 

141 

1872 

511 

136 

81 

,728 

187 

161 

1077 

134 

1873 

713 

175 

888 

244 

174 

1492 

182 

1874 

557 

146 

... 

703 

120 

181 

1468 

228 

1876 

684 

246- 

... 

930 

32 

168 

1836 

264 

1876 

689 

157 

... 

746 

-    32 

166 

1552 

189 

1877 

698 

191 

889 

8 

164 

810 

104 

1878 

577 

133 

- ... 

710 

21 

164 

1387 

186 

1879 

656 

166  1 

712 

25 

126 

1644 

160 

1880 

564 

IW 

741 

42 

209 

979 

139 

1881 

606 

169 

... 

775 

65 

189 

565 

-62 

1882 

615 

185 

800 

71 

204 

470 
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The  Registration  Department  employs  seven  sub -registrars,  all 
of  tliem  special  or  full-time  officers.  One  of  these  sub-registrars 
is  stationed  at  each  sub-divisional  head-quarters.  In  addition  to 
supervision  by  the  Collector  as  District  Registrar,  a  special  scrutiny, 
under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Registration  and 
Stamps,  is  carried  on  by  the  divisional  inspector.  According  to  the 
registration  report  for  1882-83  the  gross  registration  receipts  for 
that  year  amounted  to  £1046  (Rs.  10,460)  and  the  charges  to 
£787  (Rs.7870)  thus  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  £269  (Rs.  2590). 
Of  4948,  the  total  number  of  registrations,  4796  related  to  immovable 
property,  132  to  movable  property,  and  twenty  were  wills.  Of  4796 
documents  relating  to  immovable  property  2247  trere  mortgage 
deeds,  1487  deeds  of  sale,  76  deeds  of  gift,  816  leases,  and  170 
miscellaneous  deeds.  Including  £166,126  (Rs.  16,61,260)  the  value 
of  immovable  property  transferred,  the  total  value  of  the  property 
affected  by  registration  amounted  to  £169,590  (Rs.  16;95,900)1 

At  present  (1882)  twenty-four  officers  share  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice.  Of  these  one  is  the  District  Magistrate, 
iive  are  first  class  magistrates,  seven  second  class  and  eleven  third 
class.  Of  the  first  class  magistrates  two  are  covenanted  European 
civilians,  two  are  uncovenanted  civil  officers,  also  called  deputy 
collectors,  and  one  is  the  cantonment  magistrate.  The  District 
Magistrate  has  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole  district.  In 
1881  the  District  Magistrate  decided  three  original  and  six  appeal 
cases  and  the  five  first  class  magistrates  decided  2015  original  cases. 
Three  of  the  first  class  magistrates,  invested-^with  appellate  powers, 
decided  thirty-seven  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  the  second 
and  third  class  magistrates  in  their  revenue  charges  and  one  had  ' 
also  divisional  magistrate's  powers.  The  hueur  deputy  collector 
has  magisterial  charge  of  the  town  of  Belgaum  and  the  cantonment 
magistrate  of  the  cantonment.  The  remaining  three  first  class 
magistrates  divide  the  rest  of  the  district  between  them  according 
to  their  revenue  charges.  This  gives  them  each,  an  average  area  of 
1552  square  miles  and  about  261,355 people.  Of  magistrates  of  the 
second  and  third  classes,  there  are  eighteen,  all  of  them  natives  of 
India.  Of  these  seven  are  head  kdrkuns  who  aid  the  mAmlatdars 
and  have  no  separate  charges,  and  one  is  the  special  magistrate  of 
the  Here  estate,  who  has  charge  of  his  own  indm  villages.  The 
remaining  ten  iaZw/co.  and  waA(ii  magistrates  .have  an  average  charge 
of  465"6  square  miles  with  about  84,035  people.  In  1881  they 
decided  in  all  1498  original,  cases.  Besides  their  magisterial  duties 
these  officers  exercise  powers  as  m^mlatdars,  mahdlkaris,  and  head 
kdrkuns  to  mdmlatddrs.  902  hereditary  police  pdtils  or  village 
heads  are  entrusted  with  petty  magisterial  powers  under  section 
14  of  the  Bombay  Village  Police  Act  VIII.  of  1867.  Of  the  whole 
number  six  hold  commissions  under  section  15  of  the  Act. 

The  village  police  consists  of  the  headman  called  the  police 
pdtil  and  one  to  twenty-eight  shetsandis  or  militia,  and,  in  the 
Chikodi  Gokak  and  Athni  sub-divisions,  ijistead  of  militia  village 
watchmen  under  the  name  of  gastis  or  men  of  the  voxxwAs,  iardls  or 
Mhdrs  who  attend  upon  travellers,-  kolkdrs  or  messengers,  and  ndiks 
or  village  head  servants  who  are  by  caste  either  Dhangare  that  is 
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shepherds  or  KoHs  that  is  fishermen  who  are  paid  either  by  land  only 
or  partly  by  land  partly  by  cash.  The  number  of  militia  or  shetsandis 
at  the  different  villages  varies  according  to  their  size.  No  MhAr  or 
jdglya  watchmen  do  police  duty.  In  the  Belgaum  and  Khd,nd,pur 
sub-divisions  a  class  of  hereditary  village  police  called  gadkari  or 
hill -fort  men  stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing  from  the  militia 
or  shetsandis.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  hereditary  garrisons 
of  the  three  hill-forts  of  Pdrgad  and  KaMnandigad  in  the  Belgaum 
subdivision  and  of  Bhimgad  in  the  Khdn^pur  sub-division.  They  do 
dnty  in  turn  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages  and  towns.  The 
police  headmen  are  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  District  Magistrate 
but  their  nomination  and  dismissal  rest  with  the  Commissioner.  The 
Belgaum  district,  with  1279  towns  and  villages  and  a  population  of 
864,014,  has  3556  police  shetsandis  or  militia  paid  in  land  taxed  at 
£6293  14s.  (Rs.  62,937)  and  by  £1210  (Rs..l2,100)  in  cash.  The 
proportion  of  militia  to  population  is  one  to  242  "9  7.  The  gadkaris  or 
hill-fort  guards  are,  paid  £80  (Rs.  800)  in  land  and  £726  16s. 
(Rs.  7268)  in  cash,  averaging  £3  7s,  (Rs.  SSf")  a  year  to  each  man. 
Their  duties  are  chiefly  confined  to  looking  after  the  safety  of  their 
Village,  and  aiding  the  district  police  in  tracing  crime  and  guarding 
and  escorting  criminals. 

The  chief  local  obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  crime  and  the 
conviction  o£  offenders  is  the  neighbourhood  of  the  native  states  of 
Kolhdpur  and  Sdvantvddi,  and  the  presence  of  jdgir  or  estate  villages 
within  district  limits.  Perjury,  forgery,  criminal  misappropriation, 
breach  of  trust,  receiving  stolen  property,  trespass,  and  adultery 
are  the  characteristic  crimes  of  the  higher  classes.  Field  disputes 
are  frequent  and  cause  numerous  agrarian  offences,  chiefly  of  the 
nature  of  assault,  hurt,  even  murder,  robbery,  mischief,  false 
complaint,  and  false  evidence.  The  pressure  of  creditors  through 
the  medium  of  the  civil  courts,  causes  an  occasional  grievous  hurtj 
robbery,  or  murder  chiefly  for  revenge.  The  chief  local  criminal 
classes  are  Bedars  who  are  mostly  cattle-lifters,  and  the  wandering 
tribes,  Lamdns,  Kaikadis,  Vadars,  and  Belddrs  who  are  more  or  less 
given  to  thieving  and  often  join  into  gangs  for  highway  and  gang 
robberies. 

In  the  year  1882  the  total  strength  of  the  district  or  regular 
police  force  was  663.  Of  these,  under  the  District  Superintendent,, 
one  was  a  subordinate  officer,  108  inferior  subordinate  officers, 
fourteen  mounted  and  539  foot  constables.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
this  force  was  for  the  Superintendent  a  total  yearly  salary  of  £767 
€$.  (Rs.7673)  J  for  the  subordinate  officers,  on  yearly  salaries  of  not  less 
than  £120  (Rs.  1200)  and  the  inferior  subordinate  officers  on  yearly 
salaries  of  less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200),  a  total  yearly  cost  of  £2591 
(Ra.  25,910)  j  and  for  the  foot  and  mounted  constables  a  cost  of 
£5015  8s.  (Rs.  50,154).  Besides  their  pay  a  total  sum  of  £230 
(Rs.  2300)  was  yearly  allowed  for  the  horse  and  travelling  allowances 
of  the  Superintendent,  £395  14s.  (Rs.  3957)  for  the  pay  and  travelling 
allowances  of  his  establishment,  £193  l4s.  (Rs.  1937)  for  the  horse 
and  travelling  allowances  of  subordinate  officers,  and  £668  8s. 
(Rs.  6684)  a  year  for  contingen  cies  and  petty  charges.  Thus  the  total 
yearly  cost  of  -maintaining  the  police  force   amounted  to   £9861 
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lOs.  (Es.  98j6l5).  On  an  area  of  4656  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  864,014,  these  figures  give  one  constable  for  every 
seven  square  miles  and  1303  people,  and  a  cost  of  £2  2s.  4!^d. 
(Rs.  21^)  to  the  square  mile,  or  Ifd.  (1^  as.)  to  each  head  of  the 
population.  Of  the  total  strength  of  663,  exclusive  of  the 
Superintendent,  eleven,  one  officer  and  ten  men,  were  in  1882 
employed  as  guards  at  district,  central,  or  subsidiary  jails  j  forty-six, 
six  of  them  officers  and  forty  men,  were  engaged  as  guards  over 
treasuries  and  lock-ups,  or  as  escorts  to  prisoners  and  treasure ;  632 
ninety-two  of  them  officers  and  440  men  were  stationed  in  towns, 
municipalities,  and  cantonments.  Of  the  i^hole  number,  exclusive 
of  the  Superintendent,  334  were  provided  with  fire-arms  and  forty- 
two  with  swords  or  with  swords  and  batons  and  286  were  provided 
with  batons  only;  174,  of  whom  sixty-five  were  officers  and  109  men 
could  read  and  write,  and  fifty-one  men  were  under  instruction. 
Except  the  Superintendent  who  was  a  European  the  members  of  the 
police  force  were  natives  of  India.  Of  these  thirty-seven  officers  and 
223  men  were  Muhammadans,  seven  officers  and  six  men  Brdhmans^ 
seven  officers  and  twelve  men  Rajputs,  four  officers  and  thirty-one  men 
Lingdyats,  thirty-seven  officers  and  210  men  Marathas,  one  officer 
and  one  man  Jains,  thirteen  officers  and  thirty  men  Hindus  of  other 
castes,  one  officer  a  PArsi,  and  two  officers  and  one  man  Christians.^ 

The  returns  for  the  nine  years  ending  1882  show  a  total  of  161 
murders,  fifty-two  culpable  homicides,  245  cases  of  grievous  hurt, 
452  gang  and  other  robberies,  and  25,512  other  offences.     During 
these  nine  years  the  total  number  of  offences  gave  a  yearly  average 
of  2936  or  one  offence  for  every  294  of  the  population.   The  number 
of  murders  varied  from  thirteen  in  1881   to  twenty-three  in  1874 
and  averaged  eighteen;  culpable  homicides  varied  from  two  in  1876' 
to  thirteen  in  1877  and  averaged  sixj  cases  o"f  grievous  hurt  varied 
from  sixteen  in  1878  to  forty-three  in  1875  and  averaged  twenty- 
seven;  gang  and  other  robberies  varied  from  thirty-one  in  1875  to' 
sixty  in  1878  and  averaged  fifty;  and  other  offences  varied  frota'' 
2277  in  1874  to  3786  in  1877  and  averaged  2835  or  96'56  per  cent 
of  the  whole.     Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  arrested  the  convic.? ' 
tions  varied  from  forty-seven  per  cent  in  1874  to  sixty-eight  in. 1877' 
and  1881  and  averted  fifty-eight  per  cent.     The  percentage  of  the 
stolen  property  recovered  varied  from  thirty-five  in  1881  to  seventy- ,. 
iQine  in  1878.   The  details  are : 

Bdgaum  Crime  and  Police,  1874--188S. 


Offences  and  Convictions.                    ,                                       | 

Year. 

Murders  and  Attempt 
to  Mulder. 

CniiPABLB  HOMICIDB. 

Gbievous  Hurt. 

DAGOITIBS  AND 
ROBBEEIBS. 

Cases. 

Ar-' 
rests. 

Con- 
vic- 
tions. 

Per- 
cent 
agS. 

1 

Ar- 
rests- 

Con- 
vic- 
tions. 

Per- 
cen- 
tage 

Cases. 

Ar- 
'rests. 

Con- 
vic- 
tions. 

Per- 
cent 
age. 

O 
46 

31 
57 
62 
60 
56 
67 
43 
-60 

Ar- 
rests. 

Con- 
vic- 
tion. 

17 

9 

157 

lis 

18 
42 
37 
28 
4 

Per- 
cent 

age. 

18 

19 

66 

61 

49 

54 

44 

63  , 

10 

1874  ... 

1875  ... 

1876  ... 

1877  ... 

1878  ... 

1879  ,.. 

1880  ... 
W81     ... 
1882     ... 

Total... 

23 
16 
18 
18 
22 
14 
•    16. 
13 
21 

'  48 
48 
42 
SB 
31 
23 
30 
13 
33 

SI 
10 
27 

8 
15 
14 
18 

7 
21 

a; 

21 
64 

25 
43 
61 
60 
54 
64 

3 
4 
2 
13' 
6 
8 
7 
3 
6 

5 

i' 

24 

'I 
7 
6 
3 

2 
1 
2 
3 
6 
4- 
5 
1 
2 

40 
33 
100 
12 
38 
44 
71 
80 
67 

19 
43 
38 
36 
16 
32 
25 
26 
22   - 

60 
94 
59 
50 
IS 
33 
36 
38 
34 

13 

66 
39 
27 
8 
11 
24  . 
15 
17 

22 
60 
68 
54 
63 
33 
87 
40 
SO 

98 
48 
280 
220 
37 
78 
85 
63 
89 

161 

304 

162 

60 

62 

71 

28 

39 

245 

419 

.210  . 

61 

452 

933 

42S£ 

45 
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Belgaum  Crime  and  Police,  1874- 188S— conHavied. 


Offkncbs  and  Convictions— continued. 

Thae. 

Otheh  OFraNcss. 

XoTAIi, 

Phopbett. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convie- 
'  tions. 

Per- 
cen- 
tage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convic- 
tions. 

Per- 
cen- 
tage. 

Stolen. 

Reco- 
vered. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

1874  ... 

1875  ... 

1876  ... 

1877  ... 

1878  ... 

1879  ... 

1880  ... 

1881  ... 

1882  ... 

Total... 

2277 
2371 
2685 
3786 
28S0 
2787 
3191 
2999 
2566- 

3766 
3610 
3920 
6376 
3430 
.     3535 
4160 
3233 
2567 

1562. 
1812 
2183 
442» 
2190 
•  2067 
2252 
2222 
1616 

41 

60 
56 
69 
•64 
68 
64 
69 
59 

2368 
2465 
2798 
3906 
2964 
2887 
3296 
3084 
2665 

S975 
3805 
4303 
6706 
3626 
3677 
4318 
3342 
2664 

1625 
1888 
2408 
4675 
^6 
2138 
2336 
2276 
1660 

47 
61 
56 
68 
68 
68 
^     54 
68 
69 

6662 
3277 
3207 
6377 
^BSO 
5S78 
3566 
2920 
2902 

2633 
1511 
1218 
4519 
4292 
2674 
1337 
1016 
1240 

40 
46 
38 
71 
7fl 
48 
38 
86 
43 

91 

25,512 

84,587 

20,227 

58 

26,422 

36,314 

21,042 

68 

39,718 

20,339 

Besides  the  lock-up  at  each  mamlatddr's  office,  there  is  a  district 
jail  at  Belgaum  aud  a  subordinate  jail  at  Athni.  The  number  of 
conYicts  in  the  Belgaum  jail  on  the  31st  of  December  1882  was 
forty-twOj  of  whom  thirty-two  were  males  and  ten  females.  During 
the  year  1883,  499  convicts,  of  whom  433  were  males  and  sixty-six 
females  were  admitted,  and  465  of  whom  396  were  males  and 
sixty-nine  females  were  discharged.  During  the  year  the  daily 
average  of  prisoners  was  sixty  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
number  of  convicts  was  seventy-six,  of  whom  sixty-nine  were  males 
and  seven  females.  Of  these  359  males  and  sixty-three  females  were 
sentenced  for  not  more  than  one  year  ;  thirty-five  males  were  for 
over  one  year  and  not  more  than  two  years  ;  thirteen  males  and  one 
female  were  for  more  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  five  years ; 
six  males  and  two  females  were  for  between  five  and  ten  years ; 
and  none  were  for  over  ten  years.  Eight  male  prisoners,  one  for  life 
ajid  seven  for  a  term,  were  sentenced  to  transportation;  and  eight 
male  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  daily  average  number 
of  sick  was  two.  During  the  year  four  prisoners  died  two  of  bowel 
complaint  and  two  after  being  admitted  into  hospital.  The  total 
cost  of  diet  was  £112  8s  (Ils.1124).  or  an  average  of  £1  16s.  3d. 
(Rs.  18 J)  to  each  prisoner. 
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Foe  account  purposes  the  present  district  of  Belgaum  was  formed 
in  August  1864.  The  earliest  available  district  balance-sheet  is 
therefore  that  for  1865-66.  Though  since  then  a  few  account  changes 
have  been  made,  most  of  the  items  can  be  brought  under  the  corre- 
sponding heads  in  the  forms  now  in  use.  Exclusive  of  £54,266 
(Rs.  5,42,660),  the  adjustnient  on  account  of  alienated  land,  the  total 
transactions  entered  in  the  district  balance-sheet  for  1881-82 
amounted,  under  receipts  to  £295,745  (Rs.  29,57,450)  against: 
£229,568  (Rs.  22,95,680)  in  1865-66,  and  under  charges  to  £341,634j 
(Rs.  34,16,340)  against  £287,078  (Rs.  28,70,780) .  Leaving  aside 
departmental  miscellaneous  receipts  and  payments  in  return  for 
services  rendered,  such  as  post  and  telegraph  receipts,  the  1881-82, 
revenue  under  all  heads,  imperial,  provincial  local,  and  municipal 
came  to  £219,350  (Rs.  21,93,500),  or  on  a  population  of  864,014,  an 
individual  share  of  5s.  (Rs.2|).  The  corresponding  receipts  ifii 
1865-66  amounted  to  £208,528  (Rs.  20,85,280)  which  according  ta 
that  year's  approximate  population  of  838,750,  gave  an  individual; 
share  of  4s.  1 1  Jd.  (Rs.  2|^).  During  the  period  of  nearly  seventeen 
years ,  between  the  dates  of  the  two  balance-sheets  the  following^ 
changes  have  taken  place  under  the  chief  heads  of  receipts  and; 
charges.  ^ 

Land  Revenue  receipts,  which  form  59'2  per  cent  of  £219,35^ 
(Rs.  21,93,500)  the  entire  revenue  of  the  district,  have  risen  froia' 
£123,187  (Rs.  12,31,870)  in  1865-66  to  £129,948  (Rs.  12,99,480)  iA 
1881-82.  This  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  revision  of  assessment,' 
and  lapses  of  alienated  land.  Land  Revenue  charged  have  riseii 
from  £10,761  (Rs.  1,07,610)  in  1865-66  to  £22,048  (Rs.  2,20,480)' 
1881-82.      The  following  statement  shows  the    latid    revenue^ 


in 


collected  in  each  ,of  the  seventeen  years  ending  the  31at  of  March 
1882  :  Belgaum  Land  Sevenue,  1865-188^. 


Tear. 


1865-68 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
18t!8-70 


128,187 
128,730 
131,372 
127,090 
128,317 


Tkab. 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-7S 
1873-74 


127,494 
126,741 
172,642 
172,420 


Year. 


1874-75 
1876-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 


179,797 
176,930 
151,:!82 
179,280 


TkAB. 


1878-7» 
1879-80 
1880-S], 
1881-81 


180,766, 
181,066 
179,342 
184,214 


■■■! 

'■A 


stamps, 


The  figures  from  1872-73   to   1881-82   include  the  revenue 
alienated  lands  amounting  approximately  to  £50,000  (Rs.  5,00,( 
which  is  adjusted  every  year  by  debit  and  credit.  ;f 

Stamp  receipts  have  risen  from  £10,635  (Rs.  1,06,350)  in  1865-65 
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to  £12,126  (Rs.  1,21,260)  in  1881-82,  and  charges  have  fallen  from 
£384.  (Rs.  3840)  in  1865-66  to  £383  (Rs.  3830)  in  1881-82. 

During  the  five  years  ending  1876-77  the  average  annual  excise 
revenue  of  Belgaum  amounted  to  £13,486  (Rs.  1,34,860) .  During  the 
famine  of  1876-77  the  revenue  fell  to  £8715  2s.  (Rs.  87,151).  It 
recovered  in  1880-81,  and  by  1882-83  had  risen  to  £21,419 
(Rs.  2,14,190).  The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  £592 
(Rs.  5920)  against  £440  12«.  (Rs.  4406)  in  1881-82,  before  which  no 
special  establishment  was  employed  for  the  collection  and  protection 
of  the  excise  revenue.  Until  1879-80^  twelve  shops,  seven  in  the 
cantonment  and  five  in  the  town  of  Belgaum,  were  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  imported  foreign  spirits  on  payment  of  a  yearly 
fee  of  £5  (Rs.  50)  each.  Two  of  the  Belgaum  town  shops  were 
closed  in  1880-81  but  were  re-opened  in  the  next  year.  One 
additional  shop  was  opened  in  the  Kolhd,pur  cantonment  in  1881-82 
and  in  NipSni  in  1882-83.  Until  1879-80,  the  privilege  of  making 
and  selling  country  liquor  was  sold  at  yearly  auctions  to  each 
sab-division.  The  privilege  included  the  right  to  draw  and  sell  toddy 
that  is  fermented  palm  juice  of  wild  date.  Since  1879-80 
the  spirit  contract  has  been  separated  from  the  toddy  contract.  In 
1881-82,  the  central  distillery  system  was  introduced.  A  three  years* 
contract  was  given  to  a  capitalist  on  his  guaranteeing  a  minimum 
yearly  payment  of  £13,500  (Rs.  1,35,000)  on  account  of  still  head 
duty  leviable  on  liquor  issued  from  the  distillery  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
(Rs/24)  the  gallon  of  25°  under  proof  and  of  3s.  4Jd.  (Re.  1  as.  10|) 
the  gallon  of  50°  under  proof.  The  contractor  is  bound  to  sell  liquor 
at -prices  not  exceeding  9s.  (Rs.  4J)  the  gallon  for  25°  under  proof 
and  of  6s.  6d.  (Rs.  3i)  the  gallon  50°  under  proof.  In  1881-82,18,212 
gallons  of  25°  under  proof  and  53,515  gallons  of  50°  were  issued 
for  sale.  The  issuesfor  1882-83  were  29,675  gallons  of  25°  under  proof 
and  44,700  gallons  of  50° under  proof.  These  figures  include  the  liquor 
supplied  to  shopsin  villages  belonging  to  native  states  which  for  excise 
purposes  arejoined  to  Belgaum  with  the  consentofthechiefs  who  receive 
yearly  compensation.  Besides  the  minimum  amount  he  guarantees 
on  account  of  still  head  duty  the  contractor  pays  £40  (Rs.  400)  a 
month  as  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  excise  establishment. 
Three  stores  or  dep6ts,  at  Belgaum,  Chikodi,  and  Gokdk  have  been 
established  for  the  distribution  of  liquor.  The  stores  or  depots  are 
liaintained  at  the  cost  of  the  contractor.  They  have  proved  of 
great  use  and  have  increased  the  legitimate  sale  of  liquor.  It 
has  been  decided  at  the  close  of  the  present  farm  in  July  1884  to 
raise  the  still  head  duty  to  6s.  (Rs.  3)  a  gallon  of  25°  under  proof 
leaving  the  highest  selling  price  the  same  as  at  present.  It  has  also 
been  determined  to  substitute  liquor  of  60°  under  proof  for  liquor 
of  60°  under  poof  and  to  charge  duty  on  60°  under  proof  liquor  at 
3s.  l|d.  (Rs.  1,%)  the  gallon,  the  highest  selling  price  being  fixed 
at  5s.  (Rs.  2J).      The  present   contractor  has  built  a  distillery  at 

H.  Belgaum  which  has  been  bought  by  Government  for  £3450 
(Rs.  34,500).     There  are  92  country  spirit  shops  in  Belgaum  district 

i  proper,  and  98  in  the  native  state  villages.  The  materials  from 
which  the  country  spirit  is  made  are  moha  flowers  and  the  bark  of 
the  hewra  tree,  both  of  which  are  produced  locally. 
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Toddy  is  drawn  froin  date  cocoa  and  wild-palm  trees.  It  is  not 
distilled,  and  is  used  in  its  unfermented  or  naturally  fermented  state 
for  drinking  and  "bread-making.  In  1881-82  the  exclusive  right  of 
drawing  and  selling  toddy  was  sold  for  £3900  (Rs.  39,000)  and  the 
amount  was  recovered  by  twelve  equal  jnstalments.  A  tax  on  toddy 
yielding  trees  was  sanctioned  in  June  1882  but  was  not  introduced 
until  August  1883.  The  rates  levied  are  Gs.  (Rs.  3).  on  a  cocoa  or 
brab  palm  tapped,  and  2».  (Re.  1)  on  a  date  or  other  wild  palm  tapped- 
There  are  78  toddy  shops  in  the  district  proper  and  thirty-two  in 
native  state  villages.  The  yearly  toddy  revenue  now  amounts  to 
£6000  (Rs,  60,000) .  The  farm  for  retailing  bhang  or  hemp  used  as 
an  intoxicating  drink  and  gdnja  or  hemp  prepared  for  smoking 
yielded  £256  8s.  (Rs.  2564)  in  1882-83  against £28 7 12».  (Rs.2876), 
The  drugs  are  produced  locally  and  are  also  brought  from  Satilra 
and  other  districts.  Thirty-nine  shops  are  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
the  drugs.     Opium  details  are  given  under  Customs. 

Law  and  Justice  receipts  have  risen  from  £1259  (Rs.  12,590)  in 
1866-66  to  £1323  (Rs.  13,230),  and  charges  from  £7980  (Rs.  79,800) 
in  1865-66  to  £15,128  (Rs.  1,51,280)  in  1881-82.  The  rise  in 
expenditure  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  and  pay  of  the 
officers  and  establishments. 

Forest  receipts  have  risen  from  £3094  (Rs.  30,940)  in  1865-66 
to  ^12,979  (Rs.  1,29,790))  in  1881-82,  and  charges  from  £996 
(Rs.  9960)  to  £6695  (Rs.  66,950).  The  increase  in  receipts  is  due 
to  better  prices,  and  to  improved  methods  of  working  the  myro- 
balan  and  firewood  forests ;  the  rise  in  charges  is  due  to  the 
increased  strength  of  the  forest  staff. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  realized  from  the  different 
assessed  taxes  levied  between  1865-66  and  1881-82.  The  variety  of 
rates  and  incidence  prevents  any  satisfactory  comparison  of  the 
results  :  Belgaum  Assessed  Taxes,  1865-66  -  i881-8^. 


Teak. 

Amount 

YlAB. 

Amount 

Year. 

Amount 

Tkab. 

Amount 

Income  Tax. 
1S85-66 

Lieetue  Tax. 
1867-08 

£. 

2102 

6327 

Trade  and  Fro- 
feimonTax. 
1888-69 
1869 

£. 

2800 
S9 

Income  Tax. 

1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73 

£. 

10,140 

16,715 

2000 

2^94 

IdcmteTaa. 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 

1881-82 

£. 
9648. 
9491 
4652 
4284 

Customs  receipts  have  fallen  from  £2473  (Rs-  24,730)  in  1865-66 
to  £1081  (Rs.  10,810)  in  1881-82,  and  charges  from  £310  (Rs.3100) 
in  1865-66  to  £47  (Rs.  470)  in  1881-82.  The  receipts  under 
this  head  consist  of  sale  proceeds  of  opium  and  auction  sales  of 
the  right  to  sell  opium  and  of  fines  levied  and  forfeitures  made 
under  the  Opium  Act.  Licenses  for  the  retail  sale  of  opium,  of  madat 
a  preparation  of  opium  and  betel  leaves,  and  of  chandol  or  smoking 
opium  are  put  to  auction  every  year.  Opium  required  for  sale  by 
the  licenseholders  has  to  be  brought  from  the  Collector's  treasury* 
which  is  supplied  from  Bombay  by  purchase  made  on  behalf  of 
Government  by  the  Commissioner  of  Opium.  The  license-holders 
buy  about  765  pounds  of  opium  a  year. 
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There  are  no  local  salt  works.  Salt  is  brought  into  the  district 
on  pack-bullocks  from  Goa  and  other  parts  o£  the  Konkan  below 
the  Sahyddris.  The  making  of  earth  salt  was  carried  on  in  some 
of  the  native  states  round  Belgaum  till  it  was  stopped  under  the 
orders  of  Government  in  1877-78.  The  chiefs  concerned  receive 
a  yearly  compensation  of  £275  (Rs.  2750). 

Political  charges  have  fallen  from  £3070  (Rs.  30,700)  in  1865-66 
to  £2816  (Rs.  28,160)  in  1881-82.  Political  charges  consist  chiefly 
of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  Political  Agent  Kolhd,piir  and 
Southern  Maritha  Country  and  of  his  assistants,  and  the  pay  of  their 
establishment  and  contingent  charges. 

Militaiy  charges  have  fallen  from  £150,971  (Rs.  15,09,710)  in 
1865-66  to  £80,474  (Rs.  8,04,740)  in  1881-82.  This  fall  is  due  to 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  troops  stationed  at  Belgaum. 

Registration  receipts  have  fallen  from  £1410  (Rs.  14,100)  in 
1865-66  to  £928  (Rs.  9280)  in  1881-82,  and  charges  from  £875 
(Rs.  8750)  in  1865-66  to  £712  (Rs.  7120)  in  1881-82. 

Education  receipts  have  fallen  from  £2643  (Rs.  26,430)  in  1865-66 
to  £747  (Rs.  7470)  and  charges  from  £5910  (Rs.  59,100)  in  1865-66 
to  £4713  (Rs.  47,130)  in  1881-82. 

Police  receipts  have  risen  from  £73  (Rs.  730)  in  1865-66  to  £255 
(Es.  256G)  in  1881-82  and  charges  have  fallen  from  £14,025 
(Rs.  1,40,250)  in  1865-66  to  £9494  (Rs.  94,940)  in  1881-82. 

Transfer  receipts  have  risen  from  £29,267  (Rs.  2,92,670)  in  1865-66 
to  £84,748  (Rs.  8,47,480)  in  1881-82  and  transfer  expenditure  from 
£21,658  (Rs.  2,16,580)  to  £132,804  (Rs.  13,28,040).  The  increase 
in  receipts  is  chiefly  due  to  receipts  on  account  of  Government 
savings  bank  deposits,  pension  fund  receipts  and  remittances  of 
cash  from  other  treasuries,  and  receipts  on  account  of  local  funds. 
The  increased  charges  are  due  to  the  withdrawals  of  deposits  from 
the  savings  bank  and  the  payment  of  advances  of  loans  and  charges 
on  account  of  local  funds. 

In  the  following  balance  sheet  for  1865-66  and  1881-82,  the 
figures  shown  in  black  type  on  both  sides  are  book  adjustments. 
On  the  receipt  side  the  items  of  £54,266  (Rs.  5,42,660)  and  £53,731 
(Rs.  6,37,310)  represent  the  additional  revenue  the  district  would 
yield,  had  none  of  its  lands  been  alienated.  On  the  debit  side 
,  the, items  of  £9648  (Rs.  96,480)  and  £2246  (Rs.  22,460)  entered! 
under  land  revenue  represent  the  rental  of  lands  granted  to  village 
headmen  togaged  on  both  revenue  and  police  duties,  to  village 
clerks,  and  to  village  watchmen.  The  items  of  £38,216  (Rs.  3,82,160) 
for  1881-82  and  £43,746  (Rs. '4,37,460)  for  1865-66,  under  allowances 
and  assignments,  represent  the  rental  of  the  lands  granted,  to 
district  hereditary  officers  and  other  non-service  claimants.  The 
items  of  £6402  ,  (Rs.  64,020)  and  £7739  (Rs.  77,390),  entered 
,.imder  police,  represents  the  rental  of  the  lands  granted  to  shetsandis 
or  militia  and  watchmen  for  doing  police  duties.  On  the  other  hand 
cash  allowances  are  treated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  allowances. 
Cash  payments  made  to  village  headmen,  except  those  solely  engagied 
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on  police  duties,  and  to  village  watchmen  are  included  in  £22,048 
(Rs.  2,20,480),  the  total  of  the  land  revenue  charges  : 
Belgaum  Balance  Sheet,  1865-66  and  1881-82. 


Receifib. 

CHABaBS. 

Head. 

1866-66. 

1881-82. 

Head. 

1865-66. 

1881-82.' 

Land             

Stamps         

Excise           

Justice         

Farests 

Assessed  Taxes       

Miscellaneous         

Interest         

Customs        

Public  Works         

Military        

Post              

Telegraph     

Registration 

Education     

Police           

Medical        

Jail               

Total    ... 

Transfer  Items. 

Deposits       

Casb  Remittances 

Pension  Funds       

Local  Funds          

Total    ... 
Grand  Total    ... 

ol  ,46,231 

53,731 

10,635 

11,269 

1269 

3094 

2130 

73 

454 

2473 

1153 

14247 

2864 

313 

1410 

2643 

73 

1,29,948  • 

16,476' 

1323 

12,979 

4290 

213 

3496 

1081 

6724 

4962 

14,758 

1434 

928 

747 

256 

27 

229 

Land      

Stamps 

Excise    

Justice, ...{Sinai-    ::: 

Forests 

Assessed  Taxes          

Adminstration 

PoUtical           

Allowances       

Pensions          

Minor  Department    

Miscellaneous 

Customs           

Public  Works 

MiUtary           

Post       

Telegraph        

Registration 

Education        

Police     

Medical 

Jail        

Printing 

Cemeteries      

Miscellaneous 

Total    ... 

Tramsfet  Item. 

Deposits 

Cash  RemittanceB      

Interest 

Local  Funds 

Total    ... 

Grand  Total    ... 

10,761 
2246 

384 

"il83 

6797 

996 

150 

"3070 

16,862 

43,746 

1206 

■"  70 

310 

42,768 

1,50,971 

3082 

2868 

875 

5010 

.  14,025 

7739 

1678 

■'■  16 
2087 
1361 

383 
229' 
7863 
7266 
6695 

"'242 
2816 
3003 

wsa 

2461 

2100 

1328 

47 

43,501 

80i474 

.1863 

3254 

712 

4713 

9494 

6402 

2247 

4061 

14 

17 

2,00,301 

2,11,017 

19,647 
1732 

"7898 

16,236 

52,614 

1502 

15,496 

29,267 

84,748 

2,65,420 

2,08,830 

49,447 

64,611 

2196 

16,661 

18,974 
1097 
6380 
1049 

21,658 

1,32,804 

2,29,668 
53,731 

2,95,745" 
54,266 

2,87,078 
53,731 

3,41,634 
54,266 

a  This  amount  includes  £23,044  of  land  revenue  collected  for  the  preceding  year. 
RbVENUE  OTHEE  THAN  IMPERIAL. 

Since  1863  district  local  funds  have  been  collected  to   proinpte 
rural  education,  supply  roads,  wells,  rest-houses,  dispensaries,  and 
other  useful  works.     In  1881-82  the  receipts  amounted  to  £15,496  II*.^ 
(Rs.  1,54,965^)  and  the  expenditure  to  £16,551  10s.   (Rs.  1,65,5 1'5)^ 
The  local  fund  revenue  is  drawn  from  three  sources,  a  special  cess  ol 
one-sixteenth  in  addition  to  the  land  tax,  the  proceeds  of  certaiii, 
subordinate  local  funds,  and  certain  miscellaneous  items.     In  1 881-82^ 
the  special  land  cess,  of  which  two-thirds  are  set  apart  as  a  roadj 
fund  and  the  rest  as  a  school  fund,  yielded  a  revenue  of  £10,101  l6S»( 
(Rs.  1,01,018).     The  subordinate  funds,  including  a  toll  fund,  yield-^ 
ed  £2019  14s.  (Rs.  20,197).  Interest  on  Grovemment  securities  invesjfe^ 
ed  on  behalf  of  certain  funds  and  Government  and  private  contribu- 
tions amounted  to  £2  726 19s.  (Rs.  27,269  ^) ;  and  miscellaneous  receipts 
including  certain  items  of  land  revenue  amounted  to  £310  (Rs.  3100). 
This  revenue  is  administered  by  district  and  sub-divisional  com- 
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inifctees  partly  of  official  and  partly  of  private  members.  Tlie  district 
committees  consist  of  the  Collector,  the  assistant  and  deputy 
collectors,  the  executive  engineer,  and  education  inspector  as  official, 
and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and  six  landholders  as 
non-official  members.  The  sub-divisional  committees  consist  of  an 
assistant  collector,  the  mAmlatdar,  a  public  works  officer,  and  the 
deputy  education  inspector  as  official,  and  the  proprietor  of  an 
alienated  village  and  three  landholders  as  non-official  members. 
The  sub-divisional  committees  bring  their  requirements  to  the  notice 
of  the  district  committee  who  prepare  the  budget.  For  administra-  ' 
tive  purposes  the  district  local  funds  are  divided  into  two  sections, 
one  set  apart  for  public  works  the  other  for  instruction.  The 
receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  year  1881-82  were  ; 
Belgaum  Local  Funds,  1881-8S. 


PUBLIC  WOEKS. 

Ekoeipts. 

Chaeses. 

Balance  on  iBt  April  1881 
Two-thirds  of  Land  Cess 

Tolls           

Ferries       

Cattle  Pound        

Contributions       

Miscellaneous       

Total    ... 

£.   .. 

5713    4 
6734  12 
789    4 
491    2 
281    4 
712    8 
292  16 

Establishment         

New  Works 

Repairs 

Medical  Charges     

Miscellaneous           

Balance  Slst  March  1882 

Total    .. 

£.    •. 

1276    0 
6010  10 
3290  14 
603  19 
805    6 
4S88    1 

14,974  10 

14,974  10 

INSTEUCTION. 

Becxifts. 

Chabobs. 

:  ^'  ' 

Balance  on  1st  April  1881 

One-tbird  of  Land  Cess 

School  Pee  Fund            

Contributions  Government      ... 

Do.          Private    

,  Oovemment  Securities  ... 
Miscellaneous       

'                  Total    ... 

£.       <. 

2239    0 

3367    4 

834  14 

1633    3 

268    8 

113    0 

18  16 

School  Charges        

Scholarships 

School  Houses,  New 

Do.     Repairs        

Miscellaneous          

Balance  31st  March  1882 

Total    .. 

£.      .. 

4997    7 

120  16 

'     536    0 

387  12 

123    6 

2309    4 

8474    5 

8471    S 

Since  1863  the  following  local  fund  works  have  been  carried  out  at  a 
cost  of  £66,289  (Rs.  6,62,890).  To  improve  communication  570  miles 
of  roads  with  thirty-six  small  bridges  and  drains  have  been  made  and 
r^piired,  and  123  miles  of  roadside  planted  with  trees.  To  improve 
the  Watet-snpply  fifty-five  new  wells,  seventy-four  ponds,  and  five 
wa,ter  troughs  have  been  made  and  repaired.  To  help  village 
^ucation,  21  new  schools  have  been  built  and  1.30  old  schools 
ret)aired,  and  for  the  comfort  of  travellers  forty  rest-houses  and  two 
bungalows  have  been  built.  Besides  these  works  104  village 
offices  or  ehwvdia,  seventy-nine  cattle  pounds,  and  three  dispensaries 
have  been  built  and  repaired. 

Belgaum  has  seven  municipalities.  Those  at  Belgaum,  Athni, 
6o^4k,  NipAni,  and  Yamkanmardi  have  been  established  under 
Act  iXXVI  of    1850,  and  those  at  Saundatti  and  Yellama  under 
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Act  VI  of  1873.  Bach  of  these  municipalities  is  administered  by  a 
body  of  commissioners  with  the  Collector  as  president  and  the 
assistant  or  deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the  sub-division  as  vice 
president.  At  Yellamma's  hill,  near  Saundatti,  which  is  the  scene  of 
a  large  yearly  fair,  the  municipality  is  temporary."  In  1881-82  the 
total  district  municipal  revenue  amounted  to  f  7743  (Rs.  77,430). 
Of  this  £3685,  (Rs.  36,850)  were  recovered  from  octroi  dues,  £625 
(Rs.  6250)  from  house  tax,  £669  (Rs.  6690)  from  toll  and  wheel 
taxes,  £7  (Rs.  70)  from  assessed  taxes,  and  £2757  (Rs.  27,570)  from 
miscellaneous  sources. 

■    The  following  statement  gives  for  each  municipality,  the  receipts, 

charges,  and  incidence  of  taxation  during  the  year  ending  the  31st 

of^archl882:  i; 

Belgaum  Municipal  Details,  1881-8$. 


Name. 

Date. 

People 
(1881). 

Receipts. 

Total. 

Inci-' 
dence, 

Octroi. 

House 
Tax. 

Tolls 

and 

Wheel 

Tax. 

Assessed 
Taxes. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Belgaum 
Athni 

Nip&ni 

Saundatti     .•.. 
YamkarnmaFdi 
lellamma.   ... 

lit  Deo.  1851  ... 
I8t0ct..l863  ... 
1st  July  1863  ... 
1st  Sept.  1851. . 
1st  Jan.  1876  ... 
2l6t  April  1854. 

lab  Oct.  1878  ... 

Total  ... 

23,116 

11,186 

10,307 

9777 

71.33 

4491 

£. 

1850 
888 
360 
609 
82 

£. 

24 

"67 

331 

81 

122 

i 

2 

4 

:. 

63 
06 

3 
2 

"i 
1  , 

£. 

1406 
386 
178 
254 
600 
7 

26 

8546 
1276 
595 
1091 
674 
129 

432 

«.  d. 

3    1 
2    3 

1  2 

2  3 
I  11 
0    7 

3685 

625 

669 

7 

2767 

7743 

Name. 

Chakoes. 

Works. 

-Miscel- 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Schools. 

lane- 
ous. 

Total. 

Original 

Bepaii;s 

Belgaum 

457 

125 

1656 

94 

923 

299 

296 

3748 

Athni        

135 

6s 

385 

92 

293 

111 

125 

1194 

GokSk       

93 

8 

468 

6 

84 

5 

26 

689 

Nip&ni       

118 

10 

150 

67 

1514 

31 

44 

1924 

Saundatti  ..,        :.. 

64 

6 

115 

14 

7 

18 

213 

Tamkanmardi     ... 

19 

5 

33 

42 

22 

10 

14 

146 

yellama    

Total    ... 

n 

8 

40 

S70 

137 

9 

605 

917 

214 

2736 

290 

3330 

600 

531 

8518 
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CHAPTEK    XI. 

INSTRUCTION- 

In  1882-83  there  were  187  Grovernment  schools  or  an  average  of 
one  school  for  every  six  inhabited  villages,  alienated  as  well  as 
Government,  with  16,380  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average 
attendanceof  10,470  pupils  or  4-49  per  cent  of  232,869  the  population 
between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  Besides  Grovernment  schools 
there  were  fifteen  other  schools  of  which  nine  were  maintained  by 
missionaries,  and  six  were  private  or  indigenous  schools. 

In  1382-83,  under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Education  Inspector  Southern  -Division,  the  schooling  of  the  district 
was  conducted  by  a  local  stafE  580  strong,  including  a  deputy 
educational  inspector  with  a  yearly  salary  of  £180  (Rs.  1800)  aided 
by  an  assistant  deputy  inspector  drawing  £90  (Rs.  900)  a  year,  and 
schoolmasters  and  assistant  masters  with  yearly  salaries  of  £4  1 6s. 
-   to  £420  (Rs.  48-4200). 

In  1882-83,  excluding  superintendence  charges,  the  expenditure 
on  these  schools  amounted  to  £9138  6s.  (Rs.  91,383)  of  which  £2716 
2s.  (Rs.  27,161)  were  debited  to  Government  and  £6422  8s. 
(Rs.  64,224)  to  local  and  other  funds. 

Of  the  202  Government  and  aided  schools,  156  taught  Kanarese, 
forty-two  Marathi,  and  four  Hindustani.  Of  the  187  Government 
r  schools,  one,  the  High  School,  taught  English  and  Sanskrit 
to  the  Matriculation  standard,  one  first  grade  angle -vernacular 
school  taught  the  first  three  standards  only,  eight  were  anglo- 
vernacular  schools  that  is  vernacular  schools  with  an  English 
,  class,  and  the  rest,  1 68  boys  and  nine  girls  schools,  were  simple 
vernacular  schools. 

The  Government  Belgaum  High  School  was  established  under  the 

title  of  the  SardArs'  High  School  by  subscriptions  from  the  Sarddrs  of 

the  Southern  Mardtha  Country  in  1850.     After  some  time  the  sons  of 

respectable  merchants  and  others  were  admitted  into  the  school  and 

,  later  on  it  was   made  public.     Since  1872  it  has  become   a  purely 

^. ,  Government  institution.     In  the  same  year  the  school  building,  which 

Ir^'originally  belonged  to  the  Sardd,r&  of  the  Southern  Mard,tha  Country, 

was  made  over  to  Government.    In  1882  a  public  subscription  oi 

£600  (Rs.  6000)  was  raised,  which  Government  doubled,  to  build  two 

new  wings  and  add  a  play  ground  and  gymnasium.     The  school  is 

conducted  by  one  head  master  and  twelve  assistant  masters  and  has 

an  average  attendance  of  155  boys.     Boys  of  all  castes  who  have 

r,r:  passed  the  third  Anglo- Vernacular  standard  are  admitted  and  are 

'"'■'taught  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  or  Matriculation  standards. 

B  80—61 
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Chapter  XI.        An  agricultural  class  and  a  drawing  class  liave  also  been  attached 
Instruction-        *°  *^^  school.     The  monthly  fees  varies  from  3s.  to  4s.  (Rs.  1^-2), 
and  the  average  yearly  cost  of  each  pupil  is  £9  16s,  8d.  (Rs.  98^). 
1883.^'  "^^^  Sarddrs  of  the  Southern  Maratha  Country  contributed  to  the 

school  and  sent  to  it  their  relations  and  nominees  till  1880,  when 
they  gave  their  support  to  the  Rd,jaram  College  in  Kolhdpur,  and 
sent  their  children  there.     Besides  Grovernmeiit  schools,  Belgaum 
had  fifteen  private  schools  at  the  end  of  1882-83.     Of  the  fifteen 
aided  schools,  of  which  six  were  maintained  by  the  London  Mission, 
one  was  a  High  School  teaching  up  to  the  Matriculation  standard, 
three  were  First  Grade  European  and  Eurasian  schools,  and  the 
remaining  six  were  vernacular  schools.    Of  the  six  vernacular  schools, 
five    were  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.     The  London  Mission    High 
School  at  Belgaum,  which  was  established  in  1832  by  the  Reverend, 
J.   Taylor,  teaches   to  the    Matriculation  standard.     In    1882  the 
number  on  the  rolls  was  314,  the  average  attendance  288,  and  the 
monthly  fee  9d.  to  2s.   (Re.|-1).     The   London  Mission  Mar^thi 
boys  school  at  Belgaum  was  opened  in  1842  by  the  Reverend  J. 
Taylor.    In  1882  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  ninety-five,  the  average 
attendance  sixiy-eight,  and  the  monthly  fee  Sd.  (2  as.).  The  Loudon 
Mission  Kanarese  boys  school  at  Belgaum  was  opened  in  1850  by  the 
Reverend  J.  Taylor.     In  1882  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  ninety-one 
and  the  average   attendance   seventy-one.     The   London    Mission 
Kanarese  boys  school  at  Bail  Hongal  was  opened  in  1862.     In  1882 
the  monthly  fee  was  3d.  (2  as.),  the  number  on  the  rolls  seventy-two, 
and  the  average  attendance  sixty-three.     The  St.  Mary's  Pensioners 
English  and  Eurasian  school  for  boys  and' girls  at  Belgaum  was  es- 
'    tablished  in  1854.  In  1882  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  thirty-fivej the 
average  attendance  thirty-three,  and  the  monthly  fee  was  2s.  (Re.  1). 
The  Convent  Boys  English  and  Eurasian  school  at  Belgaum  was  opened 
in  ]  868  by  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain.    In  1882  the  number  on  the 
rolls  was.  thirty -one,,  the  average  attendance  22"7,  and  the  monthly  fee 
was  nothing  to  2s.  (Re.  1)  in  proportion  to  the  boys'  means.      The 
Convent  Girls  English  and  EuTasian  school  at  Belgaum  was  opened 
in  1868  by  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain.    -In  1882  the  number  on 
the  rolls  was  ten,  the  average  attendance  9'5,  and  the  monthly  fees 
varied  from  nothing  to  4s.  (Rs.  2)in  proportion  to  the  girls'  means. 
The  Belgaum  Police  inspected  school  was  opened -in  1863.     In  1882 
the  number  on  the  rolls  was  fifty-three  all  constables,  and  the  average 
attendance    5'8.    No  fee    was  charged.     The  M^rutigalli    Mard,thi 
girls  private  aided  school   at  Belgaum  is    a  large  and  flourishing 
school.     It  was  opened  in  1856  by  Mrs.  Setan  Carr  and  is  supported 
partly  by  the  Belgaum  municipality  which  contributes  £30  (Rs.  300) 
a  year,  and  partly  by  the  people's  contributions.     The  school  has 
a  reserve  fund  of  £150   (Rs.  1500).     The    monthly  charges  amount 
to  £4  10s.  (Rs.  45).      In  1882  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  101 
and  the  average  attendance  forty-six.     No  fee  was  charged.    The 
London  Mission  Kdnarese  girls'  school  at  Belgaum  was  opened  in 
1875.     In  1882  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  seventy-five  and  the 
average  attendance  thirty-five.     No  fee  was  charged.     The  privatB  .. 
aided  school  at  Sankeshvar  was  opened  in  1882  by  Mr.  Sakhdrdm 
Narfiyan.     In   1882  the  monthly  fees  varied  from  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8 
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0,8.)  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  155,  and  the  average  attendance 
106.  The  private  school  at  Karikatti  in  Parasgad  was  opened  in 
1865  by  Mr.  GrurubasAppa  Gurushdntdppa.  In  1882  the  number 
on  the  rolls  was  forty  and  the  average  attendance  thirty.  No 
fees  were  charged,  bat  the  people  subscribe  £6  (Rs.  60)  a  year.  The 
.private  aided  school  at  Shamnevdidi  in  Chikodi  was  opened  in  1877 
by  Mr.  Vishnu  Bdlkrishna  Joshi.  In  1 882  the  number  on  the  rolls 
was  thirty-one,  the  average  attendance  twenty-three,  and-  the 
monthly  fees  varied  from  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4  as.).  The  private  aided 
school  at  Kenjanur  was  opened  in  1881  by  Mr.  ChanbasAppa 
Shivalingappa.  In  1882  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  twenty,  the 
average  attendance  fifteen,  and  the  monthly  fees  varied  from  Bd. 
to  Is.  (2-8  as.).  The  private  aided  school  at  Hulkund  in.  Gokdk 
was  opened  in  1881  by  Mr.  Datto  Shivrdm.  In  1882  the  number 
on  the  rolls  was  twenty-two  and  the  average  attendance  fifteen. 
No  fee  was  charged,  but  the  people  subscribed  £5  (Rs.  50). 

The  follo:wing  details  show  the  increased  means  for  learning  to 
read  and  write  offered  by  Government  to  the  people  during  the  last 
fifty-three  years.  The  first  Government  vernacular  school  was 
opened  at  Belgauin  in  1830,  and  the  second  eight  years  after  in  the 
same  town.  Two  years  later,  in  1840,  a  third  vernacular  school 
was  opened  at  Gok^k,  and  in  1850  the  High  School  was  established 
in   the   town    of     Belgaum.     Thus    in  1850   there    were    twelve 

-Government  schools  in  the  district.  In  1855-56  the  number 
of  schools  in  the  district  amounted  to  fourteen^  one  of  them  being 
a  High  School  and  the  rest  vernacular  schools  with  1498  names 
and  an  average  attendance  of  1320.  After  1855-56,  another 
veraaoular  school  was  opened  at  Athni  in  1856,  In  1865-66,  the 
district  contained  56  schools,  one  of  them  being  a  High  School  and 

^  the  rest,  including  the  Training  College,  vernacular  schools  with 
4380  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  3612.  In  1875-76  there 
were  schools  with  7823  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  6120. 
Of  these  schools,  including  seven  for  girls,  129  were  vernacular, 
six  were  anglo-vernacular,  and  one  was  a  High  School.  In  1879-80 
there  were  164  schools  with  9726  names  and  an  average  attendance  of 
6933.  In  1882-83  the  number  of  schools  had  risen  to  189,  the  names 
to  16,380,  and  the  average  attendance  to  10,470.  A  comparison  with 
the  returns  for  1855-56  gives  for  1882-83  an  increase  from  14  to  187  in 
the  numberof  schools,  and  from  1498  to  16,380  in  the  number  of  pupils. 
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^  The -details  are : 


Belgaum  Schools,  18S0-18BB. 


School. 

Language. 

Year. 

ScHOOIi. 

Language. 

Year. 

High  School     ... 
Belg»um 

1850 

Bidi         

Kanarese... 

1838 

Mai&thi  ... 

J830 

Bail  Hongal 

Do,     ... 

1SS8 

Do. 

Eanarese... 

1838 

Hukeri    

Do.     ... 

1854 

Sadalgi  .,,       ... 

Mftt4thi   ... 

1841 

Ehtin&pvr 

Mar&thi  ... 

1843 

OoKik     ^       .„ 

Kansiese... 

1840 

Jamboti 

Dp.       ... 

1849 

Satmdatti 

Do.     ... 

1838 

Chikodi 

Do.       ... 

1856 

Sampgaon 

Do.     ... 

1838 

Itgi         

Kaajkrese... 

1843 
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Chapter  XI- 
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Keaders  and 

Writers. 


Pupils  by  Race, 


Two  Government  girls  schools  were  opened  in  1867  in  Athni  and 
Belgaum.  During  the  six  years  ending  1873-74  the  nnmber  of  girls 
schools  had  risen  to  seven  wit^i  267  names  on  the  rolls  and  an 
average  attendance  of  181.  In  1882-83  the  number  of  girls 
schools  was  nine  with  ,512  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  252. 

The  1881  census  returns  give,  for  the  cbief  races  of  the  district, 
the  following  proportion  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write.     Of 
791,277,  the  total  Hindu  population,  10,322  (ma;les  10,056,  females 
266)  or  1-30  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  1939  (males  1922,  females  17) 
or  0'24  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  instruction ;  708  (males  659, 
females  49)  or  0-08  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  21,866  (males  21,724, 
females  142)  or  276  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  instructed;  291,812 
(males  145,687,  females  146,125)  or  36-87  percent  below  fifteen  and 
464,630  (males  217,284,  females  247,346)  or  58-71  percent  above 
fifteen  were  illiterate.     Of  66,351,  the  total  Musalman  populationjt 
"870  (males  824,  females  45)  or  1-31  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  155 
(males  154,  female  1)  or  0'23  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under 
instruction;  88  (males  77,  females  11)  or  0-13  per  cent  below  fifteen 
and  1424  (males  1391,  females  33)  or  2-14  per  cent  above  fifteen! ; 
were  instructed;  24,944  (males  12,630,  females  12,314)  or  37-59  per 
cent  below  fifteen  and  38,870  (males  18,371,  females  20,499)  or  58-58  " 
per   cent    above  fifteen    were  illiterate.     Of  6337  Christians,  158 
(males  92,  females  66)  or  2-49  per  cent  below  fifteen,  and  75  (males 
58,  females  17)  or  1-18  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  instruction;  , 
32    (males  15,  females  17)  or  050  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  1137  ; 
(males    1022,    females    115)  or  17-94  per   cent  above  fifteen  were  i 
instructed ;   and  1764   (males  872  females   892)   or  27-83   per  cent ; 
below  fifteen  and  3171  (males  1602,  females  1569)  or  50-03  per  cent ; 
above  fifteen  were  illiterate : 

Belgaum  Education,  1881. 


Hindus. 

MUSAIMA'HB. 

Christianb. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

l^7ider  Instruction. 

Below  Fifteen 
-Above  Fifteen 

10,056 
1922 

266 
17 

824 
164 

16 
1 

-92 
68 

66 
17 

ImtrueUd. 

Below  Fifteen 
Above  Fifteen      :.. 

659 
21,724 

49 
142 

77 
1391 

11 
33 

15 
1022 

17 
116 

JUiterate. 

Below  Fifteeen     ... 
-Above-Fifteen    ,  ... 

Total    ... 

146,687 
217,281 

146,126 
247,346 

12,630 
18,371 

12,314 
20,199 

872 
1602- 

892 
1569 

397,332 

893,946 

33,117 

32,901 

3661 

2676 

Before  1855-56  no  returns  were   prepared  arranging  the  pupils 
according  to   race  and  religion.     The  following  statement   shows  ! 
that  of  the  two  races  of  the  district  the  Musalmdns  have  the  larger 
proportion  of  their  boys  and  girls  under  instruction: 
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Pupils  by  Bace,  1865'56  and  1882-83. 


$u- 


Race. 

1856-66. 

1882-83.                        1 

Pupils. 

Percent- 

tageof 

Pupils. 

Pupils. 

Percent- 
age of 
Pupils. 

School- 
going 

Popula- 
tion. 

Percent- 
age on 
School- 
going 
Popula- 
tion. 

Hindus 
Musalmflns 

Total    ... 

1442 
56 

96-26 
3-74 

14,466 
1827 

88-79 
U-21 

214,610 
18,359 

6-74 
9-95 

1498 

100 

16,293 

100 

232,869 

6-99 

Of  15j868,tlie  -whole  number  of  boys  in  Government  schools  at 
aie  end  of  1882-83,  2719  were  Brdhmans,  5224  Lingayats,  981 
Jains,  439  Kshatris,  106  Prabhus,  472  traders,  1719  cultivators, 
1225  craftsmen,  81  shopkeepers,  180  labourers,  211  low  castes,  23 
miscellaneous;  1807  Musalmdnsj  78  Christians;  and  3  Pdrsis.  Of 
512  the  total  number  of  girls  on  the  rolls  in  1882-83,  486  were 
Hindus,  20  were  Musalmdns,  and  6  were  entered  aS  Others. 
'  The  following  tables,  prepared  from  special  returns  furnished  by 
the  Education  Department,  show  in  detail  the  number  of  schools  and 
pfipils  with  the  rates  of  fees  and  the  cost  to  Government: 
Belgaum  School  Return,  18BB-56,  1865-66,  and  1882-83. 


Classes. 

Pdpilb.                                      1 

Hindus. 

Muaalm&ns. 

1865-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-88. 

1855-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1865-56, 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

High  School 

Anglo- Vernacular    ... 
Vernacular     

Total       ... 

1 

1 
56 

1 

9 

177 

1442 

140 
4168 

145 

322 

14,026 

66 

2 
221 

"is 

1794 

14 

66 

-187 

1442 

4293 

14,492 

66 

223 

1807 

Clabsks. 

Pupils — continued. 

Average  Daily 

PiirsiB. 

Total. 

Attendance. 

1856-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

Qovemment. 

High  School 

Anglo-Vemacnlar    ... 
Vernacular    

Total       ... 

17 

"e 

7 

6 

68 

1498 

169 
4380 

162 
341 

15,887 

1320 

136 
3612 

143 

247 

10,080 

.... 

23 

81 

1498 

4539 

16,380 

1820 

3748 

10,470 

Chapter  XI 
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Schools, 
1855-1883. 


'Classes. 

Eeobipts. 

Fees. 

Cost  per  i-upu. 

Government, 

1856-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

OooewwjwnJ. 
High  School 
Anglo- Vernacular. . . 
Vernacular 

Total    ... 

lirf. 

88.  to  48. 

28. 

li(Z.to9<J. 

£.e.cL. 
0  e"  8| 

£.  8.  d. 
8    9  01 

0  12  61 

&.  8.  d. 
9  16  8 
1  16  3 
0  12  3 

£ 
806 

£ 
727 

1061 

£ 

828 

174 

1611 

... 

.,. 

... 

306 

1788 

2613 
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Belgmm  School  Return,  1855-56,  iS65-66,  and  188S-83—coutmxied. 


Classes. 

Eeobipts— continued. 

Local  Oesal 

Municipality. 

Private. 

1855-66; 

1S66-66. 

1882-83. 

1856:^6. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

G&vetnment. 
High  School  ... 
Anglo- VemaoOlai    ... 
Vernacular    

Total    ... 

£ 

208 

£ 
11 

3S;3 

... 

£ 
-  -24 
63 
66 

£ 

27, 

£ 

661 

681 

£ 

836  ' 

68. 

117  ' 

208 

3887 

... 

... 

163 

27 

1218 

1061 

Classes. 

Eeceipts— continued- 

EXPBNDITOBB. 

Fees. 

*otal. 

Inspection  And  Instruction 

1865-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1856-56. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

Government. 

High  School 

Anglo-Vernacular   ... 
Vernacular 

Total    ... 

109 

63 
812 

296 
113 
992 

412 

1354 
2265 

1998 
448 
6089 

442 

1153 
-  1965 

12M 

US' 
6073 

109 

376 

1131 

112 

3619 

8535 

442 

3118 

6816 

Classes. 

ExFENDiTUKE — Continued.                                              1 

Buildings. 

Scholarships, 

Total. 

1856-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

ChvernmeTU. 

High  School 

-Anglo-Vernacnlar    ... 
Vei-aacular     .. 

^      Total    ... 

£ 

282 

£ 
1136 

... 

£ 

116 

£ 

142 

£  . 
1153 

.  2217 

,  £    • 
1111 

lis. 

6209  . 

282 

1136 

••     . 

116, 

142 

3100 

8068 

Classes. 

COSITO 

Government. 

Local  Cess. 

Other  Funds. 

TotaL            1 

S 

4 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

! 

i 

J 

i 

i 

Gmtemmmt. 

High  School 

Anglo- Vernacular  ... 
Vernacular 

Total    ... 

£ 
305 

£ 

727 

107 

£ 

828 

171 

1371 

r 

£ 
218 

£ 
60 

3861 

£ 
136 

£ 
126 

968 

£ 

531 
274 
984 

£ 

Si 

£ 

1163 

12S3 

e. 

1112 
448 
6209 

305 

831 

2376 

:■■•  i 

218 

3901 

136 

1391 

1792 

441 

,2116 

8069 

A  comparison  of  the  present  (1882-83)  provision  for  teaching  the 
district  town  and  Tillage  population  gives  the  following  results.  In 
the  town  of  Belgaum,  in  1882-83,  eight  schools  under  Government'; 
management  had  1324  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  ;■ 
of  956-S.  Of  these  schools,  one  was  a  High  School,  one  a  first 
grade  anglo-vemacular  school,  and  one  a  Hindustani  school  The 
average  yeaa-ly  oosti  of  each  pupil  in  the  High  School  was  £9  Ws.Sd. 


1  The  cost  for  each  pupil  shewn  in  these  statements  is  what  the  pupil  costs  the  state 
not  what  the  pupil  pays  in  fees.  The  rates  of  fees  are  £iv€ax  in  the  School  Ketnrn 
page  485.  ' 


1882-83. 
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(Rs.  98i) ;  in  the  other  schools  it  varied  from  6s.  6d.  to  £3  12s.  Chapter  XI. 
(Rs.  3i  -36) .  Since  1864, 1 50,  or  a  yearly  average  of  7-5  pupils  have  instruction 
Ipasaed  the  yearly  University  entrance  test  examination  from  the 
Belgaum  High  School.^  In  addition  to  the  Government  schools,  in  ^"^ssl^ss"'^' 
]€82-83,  nine  private  or  aided  schools  in  the  town  of  Belgaum  had 
726  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  563-11,  and  an 
average  yearly  cost  of  each  pupil  varying  from  10s.  to  £2  4s.  (Ra  5-22).^ 
In  1882-83,  the  town  of  Gokdk  had  five  schools  with  529  names  on  the 
rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  362,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for 
each  pupil  varying  from  7s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  3i  -  6) .  In  the  town  of  Athni 
four  schools  had  375  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of 
267,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  varying  from  5s.  l^d. 
to  14s.  lO^fl!.  (Rs.  2f9^  -7^^).  In  the  town  of  Chikodi  three  schools 
had  337  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  250,  and 
an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  varying  from  6s.  to  12s. 
(Rs.  3  -6).  In  the  town  of  Sampgaon  two  schools  had  166  names  on 
the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  106,  and  an  average  yearly  cost ' 
for  each  pupil  varying  from  12s.  to  15s.  6d.  (Rs.  6-7|).  In  the 
town  of  Nip^ni  three  schools  had  418  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average 
attendance  of  292,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  varying 
from  8s.  Sd.  to  10s.  (Rs.  4J  -  5).  In  the  town  of  Sankeshvar  one 
school  had  183  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  126, 
and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  of  8s.  l^d.  (Rs.  4^-^),  In. 
the  town  of  Bail  Hongal  three  schools  had  316  names  on  the  rolls, 
an  average  attendance  of  197,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each 
;  pupil  varying  from  6s.  3ci.  to  6s.  4id  (Rs.  3^ -3-j^).  In  the  town 
of  Kittur  four  schools  bad  611  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average 
attendance  of  442,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  varying 
from  6s.  l^d.  to  lis.  9d.  (Rs.  S^-S^).  In  the  town  of  Nandgad 
three  schools  had  463  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of 
356j  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  varying  from  7s.  l^d. 
to  12s.  4^d,  (Rs.  3|^-6t%).  In  the  town  of  Saundatti  two  schools 
had  268  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  172,  and  an 
average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  varying  from  9s.  7^d.  to  13s. 
(Rs.  4^-|  -  6^).  In  the  town  of  Murgod  one  school  had  165  names  on 
the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  121,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for 
I  each  pupil  of  8s.  Sd.  (Rs.  4^).  In  the  town  of  Sadalgi  one  school  had 
120  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  82,  and  an  average 
yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  of  6s.  I^d.  (Rs.  3^).  In  the  town  of 
Manoli  one  school  had  200  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance 
of  135,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  of  7s.  l^d. 
(Rs.  3j^).  In  the  town  of  Huikeri  ore  school  had  180  names  on 
the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  119,  and  an  average  yearly  cost 

"  The  details  are  :  1864,  two  ;  1865,  five  ;  1866,  three  ;  1867,  four ;  1868,  five  ;  1869, 
seven  ;  18.70,  eight;  1871,  eight  ;  1872,  thirteen;  1873,  eleven  ;  1874,  eight; 
1873,  seven ;  1876,  ihree  ;  1877,  six;  1878,  two  ;  1879,  ten ;  1880,  ten  ;  1881,  nineteen  ; 
1882,  ten  ;  1883,  nine. 

"  Of  these  one  was  a  high  school,  three  first  grade  anglo-vemaoular  schools  and 
one  first  grade  angle- vernacular  school  for- girls  and  four  vernacular  schools.  Since 
■1871,  46  pupils  have  passed  the  University  entrance  examination.  The  details  are  : 
1871,  none  ;  1872,  two  ;  1873,  one  ;  1874,  four  ;  1875,  five  ;  1876,  two  ;  1877,  one  ; 
1878,  none  ;  1879,  none;  1880,  seven;  1881,  five;  1882,  four  ;  1883,  fifteen. 
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for  each  pupil  of  lis.  (Rs.  5^).  In  the  town  of  Yamkanmardi  one 
school  had  153  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  104, 
and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  of  7s.  6d.  (Rs.  3|).  In  the 
town  of  Kongnoli  one  school  had  110  names  on  the  rolls,  an 
average  attendance  of  82,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil 
of  7s.  6d.  (Rs.  3|); 

Exclusive  of  the  forty- three  schools  in  the  seventeen  towns  of 
Belgaum,  Gokak,  Athni,  Chikhodi,  Sampgaon,  Nipani,  Sankeshvar, 
Bail-Hongal,  Kittur,  Nandgad,  Saundatti,  Murgod,  Sadalgi,  Manoli, 
Hukeri,  ¥amkanmardi,  and  Kongnoli,  the  district  of  Belgaura  was 
in  1882-83  provided  with  135  schools,;  or  an  average  of  one  school ' 
for  every  eight  inhabited  villages.     The  following  statement  shoWs  " 
the  distribution  of  these  schools  by  sub-divisions : 
Belgaum  Village  Schools,  188S-8S, 


SUB-DlVISIOIf. 

Vil- 
lages. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Schools. 

Sub- 
division. 

Vil- 
lages. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Schools. 

Belgaiun 
Sampgaon 
Kh&napur 
Chikodi 

162 
122 

206 
222 

95,780 
102,108 

72,486 
198,838 

27 
2« 
16 
40 

III 

124 
121 
91 

75,177 
82,722 
96,780 

18 
19 

24 

Ohambhdrs  and  Mhdrs  and  the  boys  of  other  depressed  classes 
are  allowed  to  attend  Government  schools  in  a  place  set  apart  for 
them  either  in  the  veranda  or  in  the  school  room.  When  the 
local  feeling  is  strongly  opposed  to  this  arrangement,  the  Mhar  lads 
are  allowed  to  attend  by  night.  In  Belgaum  town  a  Mhdr  class  of 
twenty-five  boys  is  taught  by  a  Mhdr  teacher  who  was  brought  up 
in  the  Government  vernacular  school  of  Bksambi  in  Chikodi.  The 
class  is  composed  of  nineteen  boys  and  eight  men  and  is  taught, 
from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening.. 

There  are  three  local  papers  at  Belgaum,  the  Belgaum  Samach^r 
or  Belgaum  News  published  on  Monday  with  an  issue  of  250 
copies,  the  Karnatak  Mitra  or  the  Kamd^tak  Friend  published  on 
Wednesday  with  an  issue  of  150  copies,  and  the  Jnydn  Bodhak 
or  Adviser  of  Knowledge  published  on  Sunday  with  an  issue  of 
150  copies.  These  newspapers  contain  editorials  on  misQellaneous- 
topics,  private  notices,  local  news,  and  extracts  from  other  papers. 
Their  circulation  is  confined  to  the  central  and  southern  divisions 
of  the  Bombay  Presidencv.:  The  rates  of  yearly  subscription  vary 
from  4s.,  to  6s.  6c?.  (Rs.  2-^).. 

Belgaum  has  nine  libraries.  Except  two  at  Belgaum  these 
libraries  are  mere  reading  rooms,,  containing  a  few  ordinary  books 
and  taking  in  papers  only  of  local  interest.  In  the  fort  of  Belgaum 
is  an  excellent  Station  Libraiy.  The  Belgaum  Native  General. 
Library,  which  has  a  building  of  its  own,  is  the  oldest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  Belgaum  district,  having  been  established  in  1848 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarity  then  Collector.  It  is  chiefly  maintained 
on  subscriptions  raised  at  monthly  rates  varying  from  6d.  to  4». 
(Rs.  \-2).  Its  yearly  income  is  about  £25  (Rs,  250)  which  is  raised 
from  about  eighty-five  subscribers.  Thirteen  papers  four  English, 
three  Anglo-vernacular,  and  six  vernacular  are  taken.  It  also 
receives  free  of  charge  the  Educational  Record  from  the  Educational 
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Department.  Occasional  excessive  expenditure  is  met  from  the 
permanent  fund  of  £50  (Rs.  500).  The  Belgaum  municipality  has 
lately  presented  the  library  with  £10  (Rs.  100)  to  buy  books.  It 
has  at  present  1 036  books,  of  which  622  are  English,  284  Marathi, 
ihirty-four  Sanskrit,  thirty-one  Kdnarese,  and  sixty-five  Gujard,ti. 
Of  622  English  books  forty -four  are  books  of  reference,  136  are 
historical,  118  scientific,  ninety-four  classical,  151  novels,  and 
seventy-nine  miscellaneous.  The  library  is  much  used  both  by 
Government  officials  and  the  more  educated  class  of  townsmen. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  of  native  libraries  and 
reading  rooms : 

Belgaum  Native  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms,  188M3, 
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-. 

Nkwbpapkes. 

No. 

Place. 

Dat«. 

Books. 

Eng- 
Ush. 

Anglo- 
Verna- 
cular. 

Verna- 
cular. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Montlilv 
Fee> 

Yearly 
Income. 

£ 

1 

Belgaum    

ChSodi      ... 

1848 

1036 

i 

3 

6 

94 

id.  to  2t. 

25 

9 

1866 

90 

•  •• 

22 

Ditto. 

S 

» 

Nip&ni        

1875 

8 

3 

4 

Ditto. 

5 

4 

Gokiik        

1865 

62 

... 

2 

i9 

Ditto. 

8 

5 

Athnl          ...       1.. 

1866 

«0 

1 

.  2 

7 

16 

Ditto. 

16 

' 

A 

Sampgaon  ... 
Etafin&pur  

1866 

264 

1 

2 

8 

28 

Ditto. 

10 

■■  7 

1868 

35 

1 

2 

3 

35 

Ditto. 

S 

,-« 

SaundatH   

1870 

94 

1 

3 

7 

21 

Ditto. 

J9 

b80— 63 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

HEALTH. 

Its  height  of  1500  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea  and  its  short  distaBC§ 
of  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  miles  from  the  sea  combine  to  make 
the  climate  of  Belgaum  cool,  pleasant, and  healthy.  At  the  same  time 
its  dampness  during  the  south-west  rains  (June -October)  and  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  air  at  other  times  forms  a  sudden  change 
which  is  trying  to  the  weak,  and  is  apt  to  cause  liver,  disease,  colds 
neuralgia,  and  rheumatism. 

Malarious  fevers,,  though  prevalent,  are  seldom  severe  or  fatali 
and  people  from  other  districts  suffering  from  malarious  feverS 
generally  improve  by  a  residence  in  Belgaum.  Bjjidemics  of  measles 
and  chicken-pox  are  not  uncommon  before  and  after  the  rains,  but, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  mild.  Small-pox  has  always  been  mild^  Dengue 
was  introduced  in  1872  from  Aden  and  Poena,  but  it  was  confined 
to  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  never  spread  as  an  epidemic.  Cholera 
is  chiefly  imported,  although  it  occasionally  rages  as  an  epidemic  in 
certain  parts  of  the  district.  The  sporadic  cases  are- few,  and  are 
amenable  to  treatment.  The  1877  famine  was  accompanied  by  a 
severe  outbreak  of  cholera  which  proved  fatal  in  a  large  number  of 
cases.  On  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  this  epidemic  disappeared, 
and  remittent  fever  took  its  place,  passing  into  an  intermittent 
fever  of  a  severer  type  than  had  been  known  for  years  in 
Belgaum. 

In  1882,  there  was  one  civil  hospital  and  five  grant-in-aid  dispen- 
saries. The  number  of  patients  treated  was  21,327,  of  whom21,021 
were  outdoor  and  306  indoor  patients;  the  cost  was  £1909 
(Rs.  19,090).  The  following  details  are  taken  from  the  1882 
reports : 

The  Belgaum  civil  hospital  probably  dates  from  1836  when 
Belgaum  was  chosen  to  be  the  district  head-quarters.  The  prevailr 
ing  diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  bronchitis,  worms,  and  rheuma. 
tism.  In  1 882  cholera  prevailed  all  over  the  district,  and:  several 
times  appeared  in  the  city,  but  never  in,,an  epidemic  form.  Outof 
thirty-one  cases  seventeen  proved  fatal.  2384!  outdoor  and  25§ 
indoor  patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £1257  168.  (Rs.  12,578). 

The  Belgaum  grant-in-aid  dispensary  was  opened  in  1859.  The 
commonest  diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  ophthalmia,  bowel  com- 
plaints, and  worms.  In  1882  7014  outdoor  and  five  indoor  patients 
were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £151  12«.  (Rs.  1516). 
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The  Gok^k  dispensary  -was  opened  in  1867.  The  prevailing 
diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  ophthalmia,  worms,  skin  diseases, 
and  ulcers.  In  1882  cholera  prevailed  in  May  and  June,  392 
successful  vaccinations  were  performed,  and  2552  outdoor  and 
fifteen  indoor  patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £144  (Rs.  1440). 

The  Athni  dispensary  was  opened  in  1871.  The  prevailing 
diseases  are  ophthalmia,  worms,  skin  diseases,  malarious  fevers,  and 
rheumatism.  In  1882  cholera  prevailed  in  May  and  June,  433  suc- 
cessful vaccinations  were  performed,  and  4952  outdoor  and  nineteen 
indoor  patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £134  6s.  (Rs.  1343). 

The  Saundatti  dispensary  was  established  in  1876.  The  common- 
est diseases- are  malarious  fevers,  ophthalmia,  chest  affections,  bowel 
fipmplaints,  and  skin  diseases.  In  1882  no  epidemic  occurred,  195 
iE^hildren  were  successfully  vaccinated,  and  1972  outdoor  patients 
were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £121  2s.  (Rs.  1211). 

I  The  Chikodi  dispensary  was  opened  in  1882  in  a  hired  bungalow, 
136  children  were  successfnly  vaccinated,  and  2147  outpatients  and 
nine  inpatients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £98  16s.  (Rs.  988). 

According  to  the  1881  census  2199  persons   (males  1268,  females 

031)  or  0"25  per  cent  of  the  population   were  infirm.     Of  the  total 

bumber  2052  (males  1171,  females  881)  were  Hindus;   140  (males 

90,  females  50)  Musalmdns ;  and  7  Christians  all  of  whom   were 

males.     Of  2199  the  total  number  of  infirm  persons,   151    (males 

103,   females  48).  or  6"86  per  cent  were  of  unsound  mind,  1186 

(males  6  "26,  females  560)  or  53'93  per  cent  were  blind,  573  (males 

830,  females  243)  or   26'05   per   cent  were   deaf  and   dumb,  and 

289  (males  209,  females  80)   or  13-14   per  cent  were  lepers.     The 

dietails  are :  „ ,         t  £      d     j    iooi 

,  Bdgaum  Infirm  Feople,  1881. 


Insane  .„ 

BUha  • 

Deaf-mute 
Lepere 

Tota.     ... 

HlHDDB. 

MubalmAks. 

Cheibtiaks. 

TOTAI. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

101 
S83 
297 
190 

-46 
S87 
221 

77 

2 

41 
28 
19 

2 
23 
22 

3 

"2 
5 

1113 
626 
330 
209- 

48 
660 
243 

80 

1171 

881 

90 

60 

7 

1268 

931 

In  1883-84  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Sanitary  Cqm- 
Sliissioner  Southern  Deccan  Registration  District  the  work  of 
Vaccination  was  carried  on  by  twelve  vaccinators  with  yearly 
salaries  varying  from  £16  16s.  (Rs.  168)  to  £28  16s.  (Rs.  288). 
(They  were  distributed  over  the  rural  parts  of  the  district,  one  of 
them  attending  to  the  work  of  the  Belgaum  Town  and  Cantonment, 
besides  the  vaccinators  the  medical  oflBcers  of  Belgaum  Jail, 
Chikodi,  Gokdk,  Saundatti,  and  Athni  carried  on  vaccine  operations. 
The  total  number  of  operations  was  29,1P0  besides  1753  re-vacci- 
nations compared  with  10,341  primary  vaccinations  in  1869-70. 
■  The  foll'orWing  statement  shows  the  sex,,  religion,  and  age  of  tha 
persons  primarily  vaccinated : 
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Cattle  Disease. 


Births  and' 
Deaths. 


Tbae. 

Pbimart  Vaccinations. 

Sex. 

EeligioD. 

Age. 

Total: 

Males. 

Fe. 
males. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 
mdns. 

P&raia. 

Chris- 
tians. 

Others. 

Under 

one 

Teaf. 

Above 

one 

Tear. 

1869-70      .. 
1883-84       ... 

6695 
14,782 

4646 
-14,418 

9146 

25,086 

877 
2686 

3 

76 

181 

243 
1244 

3272 
10,991 

7069 
18,209 

I0,34i 
29,200 

In  1883-84  the  total  cost  of  these  operations,  exclusive  of  those 
performed  in  dispensaries,  was  £659  18s.  (Rs.  6599)  or  about  5|d. 
(3f  as.)  for  each  successful  case.  The  charges  included  supervision 
and  inspection  £279  12s.  (Rs.  2796),  establishment  £343  18«. 
(Rs.  3439),  and  contingencies  £36  8s.  (Rs.  364).  Of  these  the 
supervising  and  inspecting  charges  were  met  from  Government 
provincial  funds,  £349  12s.  (Rs.  3496)  were  borne  by  the  local 
funds  of  the  different  sub-divisions,  and  £30  14s.  (Rs.  307)  by  the 
Belgauni  Municipalty. 

Seven  forms  of  cattle  disease  are  known  in  the  district.  Sireheni 
or  green  disease,  hundrog  a  disease  caused  by.  insuflScient  food, 
'  hairocf  or  tongue  disease,  kdlbeni  or  hoof  disease,  damirog  or  gundgi 
rog  chest  diseases,  and  nehin  bydni  or  tuhaki  hydni  and  mahdrog  or 
the  great  disease  thought  to  be  an  animal  cholera.  In  hirehenithe 
neck  of  the  animal  swells,  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  and  a  swell- 
ing forms  in  the  eye.  The  animal  hangs  its  head  and  refuses  to 
eat.  Great  thirst  is  followed  after  a  day  and  a  half  by  diarrhoea. 
The  urine  becomes  tinged  with  red  or  mixed  with  blood,  the  animal 
loses  strength,  lies  down,  and  after  a  day  or  two  dies.  The  dung  is 
fetid  and  contains  small  portions  of  the  entrails.  •  The  people  treat  the 
diseasewith  the.  juice  of  the  nim  tree  Azadirachta  indica.  Kundrog 
is  said  to  be  caused  by  insufficient  or  bad  water.  It  lasts  about 
three  days  and  is  sometimes  fatal.  The  attack  generally  begins 
with  a  trembling  fit.  In  bairog  the  tongue  becomes  black  and 
covered  with  ulcers.  Saliva  flows  from  the  mouth  and  the  animal 
can  neither  eat  nor  drink.  The  disease  is  often  cured  by  rubbing 
the  tongue  with  nellikai' or  Phyllanthus  emblica.  In  the  disease 
called  kdlbeni  the  hoofs  became  full  of  small  worms.  It  can 
generally  be  cured  by  applying,  worm  poisons  for  about  two  months. 
In  the  disease  called  nebin  bydni  or  tuhaki  bydni  the  attack  is  sad" 
den  like  cholera  among  men.  During  the  attack  the  cattle  neithesr 
eat  nor  drink.  They  are  dull  and  restless  and  frequently,  pass 
reddish  urine.  Death  generally  follows  in  four  or  five  days.  In 
the  disease  called  damirog  or  gundgirog  the  breathing  becomes 
hard  and  the  eyes  bloodshot.  The  lungs  seem  to  become  congested> 
breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  animal  dies  in  one  to  fifteen  days.  la 
mahdrog  the  nostrils  are  parched,  the  mouth  swells,  and  the  dung  is. 
watery.    The  people  consider  this  a  form  of  Animal  cholera. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  shown  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,^ 
yearly  reports  for  the  eighteen  years  ending  1883  is  420,965  or  an 
average  mortality  of  23,387  that  is,  according  to  the  1881  census,  of 
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twenty-seven  in  every  thousand  people.  Of  the  average  number  of 
deaths  10j980  or  47'94  percent  were  returned  as  dae  tofeversj  1948 
or  8'32  per  cent  to  cholera,  587  or  2'61  per  cent  to  small-pox,  2104 
or  8"99  per  cent  to  bowel  complaints,  and  7466  or  31"96  per  cent  to 
miscellaneous  diseases.  Deaths  from  violence  or  injuries  averaged 
300  or  1*28  per  cent  of  the  average  mortality;  During  the  thirteen 
years  ending  1883  the  number  of  births  was  returned  at  313,055 
or  an  average  yearly  birth-rate  of  24,081,  or,  according  to  1881 
census,  twenty-eight  per  thousand.  An  examination  of  the  death 
returns  shows  that  fever,  which,  during  the  eighteen  years  ending 
1883  caused  an  average  yearly  mortality  of  10,980  or  47'94  per  cent, 
was  below  the  average  in  the  nine  years  ending  1874  and  in  1882  and 
1883,  and  in  the  seven  years  ending  1881  was  above  the  average. 
iThe  six  years  ending  1871  had  less  than  6000  deaths  from  fever,  the 
■fewest  total  being  4126  in  1870,  two  years  1872  and  1873  had  between 
■6000  and  7000,  and  three  years  1874  1882  and  1 883  had  between 
8000  and  10,000,  the  lowest  total  being  8428  in  1874.  Of  the  seven 
years  above  the  average,  three  years  1875  1876  and  1881  had 
Ijetween  11,000  and  15,000,  two  years  1879  and  1880  had  between 
15,000  and  20,000,  and  two  years  1877  and  1878  had  between 
20,000  and  26,000.  Of  the  deaths  from  cholera,  which  amounted 
to  35,074  and  averaged  1948,  8357  or  23-82  per  cent  happened  in 

1877,  7808  or  22-26  per  cent  in  1869,  5757  or  16-41  per  cent  in 

1878,  and  4950  or  14-11  per  cent  in  1876.  The  only  other  years 
which  were  over  the  average  were  1875  with  2736  and  1866  with 
1962.  Of  the  nine  years  below  the  average,  1882  had  1334  deaths, 
1872  had  617,  1883  had  479,  three  years  1868  1870  and  1881 
had  between  300  and  .400,  and  three  years  1867  1871  and  1873 
had  below  fifty.  The  remaining  three  years  1874  1879  and  1880 
were  free  from  cholera.  Of  the  deaths  from  small-pox  which 
amounted  to  10,574  and  averaged  587, 1292  or  12-21  percenthappened 
in  187],  3133  or  29-62  per  cent  in  1872,  and  1112  or  10-51  per  cent 
in  1877.  Besides  these  years,  three  years  had  a  more  than  average 
fiaortahty  from  small-pox,  1867  with  887,  1875  with  693,  and  1876 
with  796.  Of  the  twelve  years  below  the  average,  two  years  1874 
'and  1883  had  between  550  and  400,  three  years  1866  1869  and 
1870  between  400  and  300,  two  years  1868  and  1873  between  300 
and  200,  1878  had  105  deaths,  1882  had  forty-seven,  and  the 
Remaining  three  years  1879  1880  and  1881  had  below  ten.  Of  the 
de^aths  from  bowel  complaints,  which  amounted  to  37,878  or  2104  a 
year,  eight  were  above  the  average  and  ten  were  below  the  average. 
S'he  smallest  number  of  deaths  from  bowel  complaints  in  any  one 
of  the  eighteen  years  was  308  in  1867,  and  the  largest  was  5632  in 
1877.  Injuries,  with  a  total  mortality  of  6405  and  an  average  of 
800,  varied  from  160-in  1869  to  529  in  1877.  Other  causes  with  a 
total  mortality  of  134,393  and  an  average  mortality  of  7466  varied 
from  3365  in  1867  to  29,347  in  1877.         * 

''  Buring  the  thirteen  years  for  which  birth  returns  are  available  the 
yearly  totals  varied  from  a  lowest  of  11,773  in  1878  to  a  highest 
Of  35,078  in  1883  and  averaged  24,081  or  according  to  the  1881 
^tosns,  twenty-eigtt  in  every  thousand  people.    The  details  are  : 
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1866-1883} 

Year.. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Cholera. 

Small- 
pox. 

Fevera. 

Bowel 
Com- 
plaints. 

Injuries. 

Other 

Causes. 

Total. 

1866     ... 

1962 

362 

6518 

417 

198 

.     4750 

13,197 

.... 

1867      

1 

887 

6860 

308 

168 

3366 

10,682 

1868      ...         :.. 

363 

220 

6420 

365 

17i 

4126 

10,666 

1869       

7808 

320 

6060 

442 

160- 

6396 

20,186 

1870       ; 

302 

326 

4126 

490 

187 

6807 

11,23a 

1871      

40 

1292 

68t)3 

1666 

276 

5S95 

14,467 

16,747 

1872      

617 

3133 

6761 

1921 

316 

7420 

20,168 

17,609 

1873      .„ 

16 

299 

6610 

1439 

313 

7044 

16,721 

,19,846 

1874      

637 

8428 

1953 

322 

8437 

19,677 

24,912 

1875      

2736 

693 

14,772 

2858 

322 

8683 

30,064 

30,267 

1876     

4960 

796 

12,681 

3054 

281 

9269 

31,021 

27,563 

1877      

8367 

1112 

26,267 

.5632 

629 

29,317 

_70i244 

22,425 

1878       

6767 

105 

25,381 

2540 

463 

9962 

44,208 

11,773 

1879       

6 

18,922 

1901 

424 

6421 

26,674 

19,110 

1880       

6 

15,686 

2545 

339 

4943 

23,498 

24,184 

1881       

349 

4 

11,874 

3026 

327 

4652 

20,132 

31,015 

1882       

1334 

47 

9932 

3412 

337 

4963 

SOiOK 

32,477 

1883       

Total    ... 
Average    ... 

479 

440 

■    9566 

3919 

271 

4634 

19,208 

36,078 

36,074 

10,674 

197,641 

37,878 

6405 

134,393 

420,965 

313,055 

1948 

687 

10,980 

2104 

300 

7466 

23,387 

24,081 

'  The  deaths  returns  are  believed  to  be  fairly  correct  and  the  birth  returns  to  be 
incomplete. 
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CHAPTEE    XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Athni,  in  the  north-east  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
'  and  north-east  by  Jath,  the  Bijapur  sub-division  of  Bijdpur,  and 
Jamkhandij  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  Jamkhandi,  on  the  south 
by  Grokak  and  the  Sangli  and  Kolhd,pur  states,  on  the  west  by 
Miraj,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Tdsgaon  sub-division  of  S^tdra 
and  by  Sangli.  It  contains  sixty-five  Government  and  seventeen 
private  or  worn  villages  with  786  square  miles,  a  population  of 
106,961  or  134  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  yearly  land  revenue  of 
£15,862  (Rs.  1,58,620). 

Of  the  786  square  miles,  743  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  195  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  343,483 
acres  or  89"81  per  cent  of  arable  land,  11,255  acres  or  2'94  per  cent 
of  unarable  land,  1820  or  0"47  per  cent  of  grass,  and  25,862  acres  or 
6'76  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the 
343,483  acres  of  arable  land  96,925  acres  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

The  west  of  Athni  is  broken  by  bare  flat-topped  hills  which 
rise  from  the  plain  in  a  succession  of  clearly  marked  terraces.  The 
leveller  country  is  a  series  of  long  undulations  with  small  streams 
of  running  water  in  the  hollows,  bordered  by  belts  of  good  soil. 
On  the  rises  the  soil  is  poorer  and  thinner  supporting  only  the 
scantiest  vegetation,  and  in  places  bare  rock  stretches  for  hundreds 
of  yards.  Among  these  bare  stretches  of  rock,  ave  more  or  less 
:  extensive  tracts  of  black  soil  of  uncertain  depth,  the  waving 
trap  being  in  one  place  several  feet  and  a  few  yards  off  only  some 
inches  below  the  surface.  The  level  plain  of  the  Krishna  is  of 
deep  rich  alluvial  mould  whose  strength  is  continually  renewed  by 
fresh  deposits  of  silt.  Its  banks  are  generally,  wooded  with 
hdbhul  groves  which  also  cover  many  of  the  islands  in  its  bed. 
Except  a  few  nimh  and  tamarind  trees  near  the  sites  of  some  of  the 
villages  the  rest  o;f  Athni  is  bare  and  desolate.  Along  the  Krishna 
the  village  sites  are  close  together.  In  other  parts,  particularly  in 
the  north-east,  the  villages  are  five  or  six  miles  from  each  other. 
'The  sub-division  is  divided  by  a  range  of  hills,  which,  rising  in  Satd,ra, 
runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and,  entering  the  district  some  eight 
miles  east  of  Tdsgaon,  as  it  draws  near  the  river,  breaks  into  low 
single  hills.  To  the  east  the  country  is  barren  with  an  occasional 
patch  of  good  soil.  The  rainfall  is  scanty  and  uncertain  and  failure 
"of  crops  is   common.     Westward  when  the  hills  are  passed,  the 
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improvement  is  marked  and  rapid.  Except  in  the  west  where  they 
are  enclosed  by.  hedges  most  of  the  villages  are  surrounded  by  walla 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  furnished  with  three  or  four  gates.  The 
south,  crossed  by  the  winding  Krishna,  is  an  open  plain  of  fine  black 
soil  with  many  small  rich  villages. 

For  three  or  four  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Krishna,  and  in  the 
south-west,  'south,  and  south-east  the  soil  is  black  and  fertile. 
Bordering  the  Don  a  strip  of  land  about  nine  miles  by  six  is  a  rich 
loamy  soil  particularly  suited  for  rahi  or  late  crops.  Except  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Krishna  and  Don,  the  soil  is  coarse  and  poor  and  is 
best  suited  for  kharif  or  early  crops.  The  only  garden  lands  are 
patches  watered  from  wells.  In  the  black  soil  there  is  little  watering 
even  from  wells.  • 

Athni  has  gfenerally  a  dry  and  healthy  climate,  but  in  years  of 
excessive  rain  the  bold  months  are  feverish.  Especially  towards 
the  east  the  early  rainfall  is  often  uncertain  and  partial.  At  Athni 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1882  the  rainfall  varied  from  7  inches 
in  1876  to  34  inches  in  1878  and  averaged  24  inches. 

In  the  south-west,  south,and  south-east,  the  chief  source  of  water 
is  the  Krishna,  and  in  the  west  and  north-west  the  Agarni,  a  feeder 
of  the  Krishna,  which  runs  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the 
sub-division  and  falls  into  the  Krishna.  Besides  these  two  rivers  are 
many  small  streams,  most  of  which  dry  during  the  hot  months; 
When  these  streams  dry  the  people  dig  holes  or  shallow  wells  in 
their  beds.  Away  from  rivers  and  streams  the  chief  supply  is 
from  wells  and  ponds  which  sometimes  dry  or  get  fouled  in  the 
hot  months,  and  the  people  have  to  fetch  water  long  distances 
from  rivers  and  streams  or  stream -bed  wells. 

According  to  the  1 882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included  1404 
two-bullock  and  1935  four-bullock  ploughs,  sixteen  riding  and  2121 
load  carts,  28,931  bullocks,  16,832  cows,  10,871  she-bufEaloes,  3595 
he-buffaloes,  1338  horses,  57,676  sheep  and  goats,  755  asses,  and 
twenty-six  camels. 

In  1881-82  of  233,353  acres  held  for  tillage,  36,119  acres  or  15'47 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  197,234 
acres  9478  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  206,712  acres  under  tillage, 
grain  crops  occupied  157,136  acres  or  76*01  percent,  1-18,945  of 
them  under  Indian  millet,  jvdri  (M.)  or  jola  (K.),  Sorghum  vulgare  ; 
23,766  under  spiked  millet,  bdjri  (M.)  ov  saji  (K.),  Penicillaria 
spicata;  13,610  under  wheat,  ghau  (M.)  or  godi  (K.),- Tritioum 
sestivum;  471  under  maize,  mahai  (M.)  or  meMe  jola  (K.), 
Zea  mays ;  188  under  rice,  bhdt  (M.)  or  bhattci.  (K.),  Oryza  sativa.^; 
120  under  Italian  millet,  rdla  (M.)  kdng  (M.)  or  navni  (K,),  Panioum 
italicum;  35  undevndchni  (M.)  or  rdgi  (K.),  Eleusine  corocana;  and 
one  under  barley,  Java  (M.)  godhi  (K.),  Hordenm  hexastychojjj 
Pulses  occupied  17,251  acres  or  8-34  per  cent,  10,844  of  them  under 
gram,  harbharcu  (M.)  or  kadli  (K.),  Cicer  arietinum ;  2084  under 
cajan  pea,  tur  (M.)  or  togri  (K.),  Oajanus  indicus;  1956  under 
kulthi  (M.)  or  hurli  (K.),  Dolichos  biflorus;  828  under  mug  (M.).or 
hesaru  (K.),  Phaseolus  mungo;  10  under  -peHB,  vatdni  (M.)  and(K.), 
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Pisum  sativum  ;  3  under  lentils,  masur  (K,),  Ervum  lens ;  and  1526 
under  other  pulses.  Oil-seeds  occupied  5958  acres  or  2*88  per  cent, 
449  of  tliem  under  rape,  shiras  (M).  and  (K.),  Brassica  napus  ;  54 
Hnder  linseed,  javas  (M.)  or  a^si  (K.),  Linum  usitatissimum ;  45 
under  ginge;lly  seed,  til  (M.)  or  yellu  (K.)  Sesamum  indieum ;  and 
5410  under  otter  oil-seeds.  Fibres  occupied  24,287  acres  or  11 '74 
per  cent,  24,259  of  them,  under  cotton,  kdpus  (M.)  or  hatti  (K.), 
^xissypium  herbaceum ;  and  28  under  Bombay  bemp,  iagi  (M.)  or 
fmabu  (K.),  Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  2080 
acres  or  I'OO  per  cent,  585  under  cbillies,  mirchi  (M.)  or  menasinalcai, 
(K.),  Capsicum,  frutescens,  352  under  sugarcane,  us  (M.)  or  kabbu 
(K.),  Saccbarum  officinarum,  332  under  tobacco,  tambdlm  (M.)  or 
hdgesoppu^  Nieotiana  tabacumj  and  the  remaining  811  under 
^various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

■  The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  105,961  people  95,045 
or  89'69  per  cent  were  Hindus,  10,909  or  1029  percent  Musalmans 
and  7  Christians.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  5110 
Brdhmans  ;  11,61 7  Jdins,  traders;  4  Komtis>  grain-dealers ;  2  Gujars, 
shopkeepers;  13,328  Marathds,  1219  Kadis,  709  Hanbars,  432 
Guravs,  362  Kunbis,  341  Eajputs,  291  Lon^ris,  269  Lamdns,  1.84 
^hhatris,  and  46  TiMris,  husbandmen ;  1054  Panchals,  metal- 
workers; 1047  Ghanigerus,  oilmen;  588  Sdlis, weavers ;  583Badgis, 
carpenters  J  536  Sonars,  goldsmiths ;  461  Kumbhdrs,  potters;  262 
Shimpis,  tailors;  137  Jingars,  saddlers;  115  Hatkars,  handloom- 
weavers;  78  Lobars,  and  44  Ghisadis,  blacksmiths;  27  Uppars, 
saltmakers ;  17  Kdsdrs,  coppersmiths ;  and  14  Otdris,  smelters ; 
27,434  Ling^yats ;  620  Nhdvis,  barbers  ;  258  Parits,  washermen ; 
9333  Dhangars,  cowherds  ;  30  Gavlis,  milkmen;  3436  Kolis, and  110 
Bhois,  fishermen ;  27  Kaldvants,  musicians ;  1770  Biadarus,  labourers; 
829  Korvis,  basket-makers;  257  Beldars,  quarrymen ;  250  Ilgers, 
palm-juice  sellers ;  188  DeshAvals,  bakers;  105  Rd,moshis,  watch- 
men ;  70  Buruds,  bamboo-workers ;  60  GoUs,  or  GopAls,  beggars  ; 
2&  Vadars,  diggers;  20  Kaikadis,  labourers;  120  D^sarus,  55 
Gosavis,  37  Gondhlis,  29  Davris,  18  Kelikelars,  7  Bhdts,  and  2 
'Piehdtis,  beggars ;  6433  Mhirs  and  2796  Mangs,  village  servants  ; 
1749  Chdmbdrs,  leather- workers ;  350  Dhors,  tanners  ;  231  Ldds, 
Hiutton-sellers ;  and  15  Bhangis,  scavengers. 

Chikodi,  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Kolh^pur  and  Athni,  on  the  east  by  Gokdk,  on  the 
south  by  Belgaum  Gok&k  and  Shahd,pur,  and  on  the  west  by  Kolhapur 
and  the  Kolhd,pur  states.  It  contains  158  Government  and  fifty-seven 
private  or  indm  villages  with  840  square  miles,  a  population  of 
245,614  or  292  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  yearly  land  revenue  of 
£26,144  (Rs.  2,61,440). 

'  -  Of  the  840  square  miles  670  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  Accord- 
ing to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  243  square  miles  are  occupied  by 
the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  312,055  acres  or 
81-63  per  cent  of  arable  land,  10,538  acres  or  2*75  per  cent  of 
iinarable  Mnd,  962  acres  or  0-25  per  cent  of  grass,  23,153  acres  or  6'05 
per  cent  of  forests,  and  35,555  acres  or  9-30  per  cent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  312,055  acres  of  arable 
B  80—63 
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land  117,397  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands 
in  Government  villages. 

North  Chikhodi  is  an  open  well-tilled  Black  soil  plain  dotted 
with  many  rich  villages.  Two  or  three  miles  to  the  south  the 
sub-division  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  a  range  of  barren  hills, 
and  in  the  south,  near  Dd,di  Pach^pur  and  Masti  Kariat,  the  level 
is  broken  by  occasional  rises  and  hollows,  covered  with  a  scanty 
growth  of  stunted  teak  and  other  less  valuable  trees.  The  extreme 
south  near  Katabeli  and  Biran  Holi  is  a  land  of  hills  and  forests 
with  little  tillage.  Near  the  Harankashi  and  Krishna  rivers  are 
wide  stretches  of  black  soil,  while  the  waterparting  between  the 
Krishna  and^  the  Ghatprabha  is  a  tableland  of  poor  soil  300  to  400 
feet  above  the  plain.  As  the  supply  of  rain  is  chiefly  from  the 
south-west  the  early  harvest  is  the  more  important. 

The  rich  black  soil  of  the  north  gradually  passes  west  into  red. 
In  the  south,  the  soil  is  gritty  and  poor.  The  sub-division  is 
famous  for  its  sugarcane  and  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens. 

In  the  north  the  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  in  the  centre  it 
is  fair,  in  the  south  damp  and  unhealthy.     Towards  the  east  the  rain- 
fall is  partial,  but  in  the  south  near  the  hills  it  is  abundant.     At- 
Chikodi  during  the  ten  years  ending  1 882  the  rainfall  varied  from 
11  inches  in  1873  to  37  inches  in  1877  and  averaged  25  inches. 

In  the  north  the  chief  supply  of  water  is  from'  the  Krishna  which 
runs  from  west  to  east.  In  the  north-west,  west,  and  south-west,  ,^ 
the  Dudhganga  and  the  Vedganga,  and  in  the  south  the  HarankaShi 
and  the  G-hatprabha  are  the  chief  sources  of  water-supply.  Besides' 
these  rivers  many  streams  feed  the  Krishna,  but  in  the  hot  season 
most  of  them  dry  or  stand  in  pools.  Besides  these  natural  sources 
of  water  many  wells  and  ponds  yield  a  good  and  healthy  supply. 
At  Hukeri  four  reservoirs  are  filled  with  sweet  healthy  water  brought! 
three  miles  from  Manoli.  Nipd.ni  has  a  large  reservoir  and  nine 
ponds  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  but  the  supply  is  some- 
what scanty. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included  4102 
two-bullock  and  4669  four-bullock  ploughs,  220  riding  and  5382' 
load  carts,  63,055  bullocks,  2800  cows,  29,758  she-buffaloes,  12,495; 
he-buffaloes,  2223  horses,  86,268  sheep  and  goats,  821  asses,  and, 
eleven  camels. 

In  1881-82  of  179,867  acres  held  for  tillage,  25,237  acres  or  14-Q3 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  154,630' 
acres  11,938  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  166,568  acres  under,, 
tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  114,608  acres  or  68'80  per  cent  79,52^^ 
of  them  under  Indian  millet,  jvari  (M.)  or  jola (K.),  Sorghum  vulgar^j/, 
15,004  under  spiked  millet,  hajri  (M.)  or  sdji  (K.),  Penicillaria, 
spicataj  7884  under  Italian  mijlet,  rala  (M.)  hang  (M.)  or  navn\ 
(K.),  Panicum  italicum ;  4795  under  ndckni  (M.)  or  rdgi  (K.)* 
Eleusine  corocana;  2309  under  rice,  bkdt  (M.)  or  hhatta  (K.),  Oryza, 
sativa;  1409  under  wheat,  j/Aa?*  (M.)  ov  godi  (K.),  Triticum  sesti- 
vum;  843 under  maize,  makai  (M.)  or  mekkejola  (K.),  Zea  mays;: 
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146  under  chenna,  sdva  (M.)  and  (K.),  Panicum  miliars  j  65  under 
hodra  (M.)  harika  (K,)^  Paspalum  scrobicnlatum ;  56  under  barley, 
Java  (M.)  godhi  (K.),  Hordeum  hexastychon  ;  and  2575  under  other 
grains  of  whicli  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  19,271  acres 
or  11*57  per  cent  10,027  of  them  under  cajan  pea>  tur  (M.)  or  togri 
{%.),  Oajanus  indicus;  4318  under  Iculthi  (M.)  or  hurli  (K.),  Dolichos 
biflorus ;  3781  under  gram,  harbhara  (M.)  or  kadli  (K.),  Cicer 
arietinum ;  335  under  mug  (M.)  or  hesaru,  (K.),  Phaseolus  mungo ; 
241  under  udid  (M.)  or  nddu  (K.),  Phaseolus  radiatus ;  167  under 
peas,  vatdni  (M.)  and  (K.),  Pisum  sativum;  12  under  lentils,  masur 
(K.),  Ervum  lens ;  and  390  under  other  pulses.  Oil-seeds  occupied 
7482  acres  or  4"49  per  cent,  424  under  rape,  shiras  (M.)  and  (K.), 
Brassica  napus,  133  under  gingelly  seed,  til  (M.)  or  yellu  (K.), 
Sesamum  indicum;  19  under  linseed,  _/«uas  (M.)  or  agsi  (K.),  Linum 
usitatissimum,  and  6906  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
9988  acres  or  5'99  per  cent,  9395  of  them  under  cotton,  Mpus  (M.) 
hatti  (K.),  Gossypium  herbaceum ;  531  under  brown  hemp,  san  (M.) 
pundi  (K.),  Hibiscus  cannabinus ;  and  62  under  Bombay  hemp,  tag 
(M.)  sanabu  (K.),  Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 
15,219  acres  or  9-13  per  cent,  8769  under  tobacco,  tambdku  (M.) 
or  hagesoppv,  Nicotiana  tabacum ;  3247  under  chillies,  mirchi  (M.) 
or  menasinakai  (K.),  Capsicum  frutescens  ;  2006  under  sugarcane 
us  (M.)  or  kabhu  (K.),  Saccharum  officinarum ;  and  the  remaining 
1197  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  245,614  people  228,507 
or  93'03  per  cent  were  Hindus,  17,067  or  6"94  per  cent  Musalmdns, 
and    40    Christians.     The   details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  :  9279 
Brahmans  J  21  Kayasth  Prabhus,  writers ;  22,000   Jains,  traders  and 
'  Lsusbandmen ;  77  Gujars,  shopkeepers ;  69  Komtis,  grain-dealers  ;  51 
Bhatids,   cotton-dealers;  24  Ndrvekars,  moneylenders;  14   Bande- 
fcars,  grain-parchers  ;  34,726  Marathas,  8929  Kunbis,  5554  Hanbars, 
2309  Tilaris,  1545  Cbhatris,  730  Rajputs,  410  Guravs,  249  Lonaris,  93 
'".  Lamdns,  51  Radis,  and  24  Mithgavdds,  husbandmen ;  2513  Panch^ls, 
metal-workers;  2286  Salis,  weavers;  1656  Hatkars,  hand-loom  weav- 
ers; 1048  Badgis,  carpenters;  995  Sonars,  goldsmiths;  758  Kumbhars, 
:  letters ;  613  Ghanigems,  oilmen ;  550  Shimpis,  tailors ;  306  Lobars. 
^:  blacksmiths ;  144  Jingars,  saddlers;  124  Kasars,  coppersmiths;  55 
[  Uppars,  salt-makers;  21   Ghisddis,  blacksmiths;    and    16  Oti,ris, 
I  l)rass-smelters  ;  76,366    Lingdyats ;    876  Parits,  washermen;  864 
I  Nh^vis,  barbers ;  12,192  Dhangars,  cowherds  ;  235  Gavlis,  milkmen ; 
'  4460Kolis  and   366  Bhois, fishermen ;  27  Ghadsis,  musicians;  6274 
Biadarus,  labourers;    1011    Korvis,   basket-makers;   724   Kolatis, 
rope-dancers  ;    245    Beldars,  quarrymen  ;    155    Buruds,    bamboo- 
workers  ;  155  llgers,  palm-juice  sellers;   140  Dombaris,  tumblers; 
59  Vadars,  diggers  ;  41  Kaik^dis,  labourers ;  37  Bhanddris,  palm- 
tappers  ;  30  Golls  or  Gopals,  beggars ;  24  Rdmoshis,  watchmen ;  13 
Ravals,  weavers ;  2  Kalals,  liquor-sellers  ;  194  Gosdvis,  159  Gondhlis, 
103  Pichatis,   83  Dasarus,  69  Kdinphites,  54  Davris,  13  Bh^ts,  8 
[  ■Ipltiding-Ddsarus,  6  Kelikelars,  5  VAsudevs,  and  4  Oshtams,  beggars ; 
171897  Mhdrs  and  4617  M^ngs,  village  servants;  2636  Chdmbhdrs,, 
leather-workers ;  792  Dhors,  tanners  ;  331    Lads,  mutton-sellers  ;   7 
Ghalvadis,  Lingayat  beadles  j  arid  3  Bhangis,  scavengers. 
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Goka'k  in  the  east  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Athni,  on  the 
north-east  by  SAngli  and  Jamkhandi,  on  the  east  by  Mudholj  on 
the  south-east  by  SangH  and  Belgaum,  on  the  south  by  Eamdurg 
Parasgad  and  Sampgaouj  on  the  west  by  Gad  Hinglaj  and  Ohikodi, 
and  on  the  north-west  by  Kolhapur,  It  contains  eighty-five 
Government  and  thirty-five  private  or  indm  villages  with  an  area 
of  670  square  miles,  a  population  of  93,029  or  138  to  the  square 
mile,  and  a  yearly  land  revenue  of  £13,144  (Rs.  1,31,440). 

Of  the  670  square  miles,  all  of  which  have  been  surveyed  in  detail, 
162  square  miles  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages. 
The  rest,  according  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  contains  240,819 
acres  or  73-96  per  cent  of  arable  land,  5541  acres  or  1*70  per  cent 
of  unarable  land,  75  or  0"02  of  grass,  61,200  acres  or  18'79  per  cent 
of  forests,  and  17,968  acres  or  5  •51  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads, 
rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  240,819  acres  of  arable  land  88,511 
acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government 
villages. 

Gok^k  lies  along  the  Ghatprabha  river  near  the  centre  of  the 
district.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  most  of  the  country  is'a 
black  soil  plain.  Eastwards  also  the  land  is  open  but  the  soil  is 
poorer  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  red.  The  west  and  south- 
west are  covered  with  ranges  of  low  bare  sand-stone  hills. 

Among,  the  western  hills  the  soil  is  poor  and  largely  mixed  with 
nodules  of  sandstone.  Here  and  there  in  this  hilly  tract  are  patches 
of  fine  sand  where  small  crops  of  coarse  grain  are  raised.  The 
north  and  south  have  a  mixture  of  red  and  black  soil,  and  in  thes 
east  near  Yddvad  the  soil  is  rich  black. 

Gokdk  has  the  worst  climate  in  Belgaum,  feverish  during  the 
cold  months  and  oppressive  during  the  hot  months.  In  the  western 
hills  the  rainfall  is  abundant ;  but  towards  the  east  it  is  partial. 
At  Gokak,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1882,  the  rainfall  varied 
from  7  inches  in  1876  to  33  inches  in  1877  and  averaged  21  inches. 

Besides  the  Ghatprabha,  which  flows  north-east  through  the  sub- 
division, several  of  its  feeders,  small  streams  which  dry  during  the 
hot  months,  cross  Gokd,k  on  their  way  to  the  Ghatprabha.  The 
water  of  the  ponds  and  wells  is  scanty  and  unwholesome. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included  6416 
two-bullock  and  1599  four-bullock  ploughs,  eleven  riding  and  .1798 
load  carts,  26,467  bullocks,  17,493  cows,  10,411  she-buffaloes,  5341 
he-buffaloes,  721  horses,  55,952  sheep  and  goats,  653  asses,  and  one 
f*ftTnpl 

In  i881-82  of  140,453  acres  held  for  tillage,  20,561  acres  or  14-63 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  119,892 
acres  8777  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  128,669  acres  under 
tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  93,949  acres  or  73-01  per  cent,  70,726 
of  them  under  Indian  millet, /'uori  ( M.)  orjola  (K.),  Sorghum  vul^are ; 
ll,052under  spiked  millet,  bdjri  (M.)  or  saji  (K.),  Penicillaria  spicata; 
9123  under  wheat,  ghau  (M.)  or  godi  (K.),  Triticum  sestivum ;  2176 
under  Italian  millet,  rdla  (M.)  Mng  (M.)  or  navni  (K.),  Panicum 
italicum ;  593  under  maize,  mahdi  (M.)  or  melclcejola  (K.),  Zea  mays; 
190  under  ndchni  (M.)  or  rdgi  (K.),  Bleusine  corocana;  69  under 
rice,  IMt  (M.)  or  bhatta  (K.),  Orj^za  sativa ;  6  under  chemi&i  sdva  (M.) 
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•and  (K.),  Panioum  miliare;    and  14  under  otter  grains  of  which 

details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  12,242  acres  or  9'51  per 
•  cent,  5156  of  them  under  kulthi  (M.)  or  hurli  (K.),  Dolichos  biflorus ; 

SS^Q  under  gram,  harbhara  (M.)   or   JmclU   (K.),  Oicer  arietinam ; 

2839  under  cajan  pea,  tur  (M.)  or  togri  (K.),  Oajanus  indicus ;  61 
.under  mug  (M.)  or  hesaru  (K.),  Phaseolus  mungo  ;  one  under  peas, 
■  ^atdni  (M.)  and  (K.),  Pisum  sativum ;  and  836  under  other  pulses. 

Oilseeds  occupied  7020  acres  or  5"45  per  cent,  223  of  theni  under 
^Igingelly  seed,  til  (M.)  or  yellu  (K.),  Sesamum  indicum;   168  under 

ilinseed,  javas  (M.)  or  agsi  (K.),  Linum  usitatissimum ;  and  6629 
I  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  13,898  acres  or  10-80  per 
;eent,  13,785  of  them  under  cotton,  kdpus  (M.)  hatti  (K.),  Gossypium 
Jherbaceum ;  101  under  Bombay  hemp,  tag  (M.)  sanabu  (K.),  Crota- 
,  laria  juncea ;  12  under  brown  hemp,  san  (M.)  pundi  (K.),  Hibiscus 
ieannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1560  acres  or  1'21  per 
■J  cent,  675  under  chillies,  mirchi  (M.)  or  menasinakai  (K.),   Capsicum 

frntescensj  213  under  sugarcane,  us  (M.)  or  kabbu  (K.),  Saccharum 
■Tofficinarum  :  78  under  tobacco,  tambdhu  (M.)  or  hagesoppu,  Nico- 
ttiana  tabaoum  ;  and  the  remaining  594  under  various  vegetables  and 
i'fruits. 

'  The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  93,029  people  87,094 
or  93'62  percent  were  Hindus,  5909  or  6"35  per  cent  Musalmans, 
14  Christians,  11  Pdrsis,  and  one  a  Jew.  The  details  of  the  Hindu 
'castes  are  2655  Brdhmans  ;  2100  Jains;  3  Gujars,  traders ;  4076 
Chhatris,  3342  Mardthds,  2940  B,adis,  1070  Hanbara,  213  Eajputs, 
120  Lamdns,  69  Guravs,  26  Lon^ris,  husbandmen;  5925  Uppers, 
salt-makers;  1377  Sdlis,  weavers;  1126  Panchd.ls,  metal-workers; 
482  Gh^nigerus,  oilmen ;  393  Badgis,  carpenters ;  343  PatvegArs, 
dyers;  314  Shimpis,  tailors  ;  308  Kumbhars,  potters  ;  235  Sonars, 
^goldsmiths ;  158  Lohars,  blacksmiths ;  43  Jingars,  saddlers ; 
'28,981  Lingdyats ;  521  Nhavis,  barbers;  134  Parits,  washermen; 
12,343  Dhangars,  cowherds ;  44  Gavlis,  milkmen;  2401  Kolis  and 
107  Bhois,  fishermen ;  52  Devlis,  temple  servants ;  7830  Biadarus, 
labourers ;  530  Korvis,  basket-makers ;  199  Domb^ris,  tumblers ; 
196  Beldars,  quarrymen;  188  Ilgers,  palm-juice  sellers;  148 
Korchars,  hunters;  37  Golls  or  GopSls,  beggars;  15  Kaikadis, 
labourers;  14  Vadars,  diggers;  12  R^moshis,  watchmen;  146 
D^sars,  88  Gosdvis,  37  Gondhlis,  35,Oshtams,  12  Bhats,  and  2 
T^sudevs,  beggars;  3265  Mhdrs,  village  servants;  1866  Mangs, 
village  servants;  261  Chdmbhars,  leather-workers;  245  Dhors, 
tanners;  61  Lads,  mutton-sellers;  and  6  Chalvadis,  Lingdyat  beadles. 

Farasgad  in  the  south-east  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Goki,k, 
on  the  east  by  Ramdurg  and  Torgal,  on  the  south  by  Dharwdr,  and 
on  the  west  by  Sampgaon.  It  contains  110  Government  and 
^ifewenty-three  private  or  indm  villages,  with  an  area  of  640  square 
miles,  a  population  of  91,826  or  143  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  yearly 
land  revenue  of  £18,744  (Rs.  1,87,440). 

Of  the  640  square  miles,  all  of  which  have  been  surveyed  in  detail, 
100  square  miles  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  vills^ges. 
The  rest,  according  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  contains  280,587 
acres  or  82-12  per  cent  of  arable  land,  1893  acres  or  0-55  per  cent 
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of  unarable  land,  83  acres  or  0'02  per  cent  of  grass,  and  59,080  acres 
or  I7'29per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From 
the  280,587  acres  of  arable  land  109,072  acres  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

A  low  range  of  sand-stone  hills  lying  north-west  and  south-east 
divides  Parasgad  into  two  nea;rly  equal  parts.  South- west  of  the 
hills,  whose  southern  face  is  steep  and  rugged,  is  a  plain  of  fine  black 
soil  with  many  rich  villages  and  hamlets  which  suffered  severely  in 
the  1876-77  famine.  The  north-east  which  is  broken  by  low  hills,  is 
a  high  waving  plateau  the  soil  mostly  poor  and  sandy,  overgrown 
with  bush  and  prickly  pear.  In  the  extreme  north  the  sand-stone 
gives  place  to  trap  and  the  soil  is  generally  shallow  and  much  of  it 
poor.  The  Malprabha  enters  the  sub-division  from  the  west,  and,- 
after  a  winding  easterly  course,  turns  north,  and,  forcing  its  way 
through  a  wild  ravine  some  four  miles  from  Saundatti,  crosses  the 
eastern  border  into  Eamdurg.  ' 

In  parts  of  the  north  of  the  sub-division  th«  soil  is  sandy  and  poor. 
In  other  parts  it  is  generally  black  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
most  important  crop  of  the  southern  half  of  the  sub-division  is  cotton 
which  is  grown  once  in  three  years  in  turn  with  grain-crops. 

During  the  hot  weather  the  climate  is  oppressive,  but  diiring  the 
cold  and  rainy  seasons  it  is  pleasant.  In  some  parts  in  the 
north  and  in  the  east  the  rainfall  is  scanty  and  uncertain  ;  but  in 
the  south  and  west  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Sahyadris  it  is  plentiful.  At  Saundatti,  the  head-quarters  station 
of  the  sub-division,  during  the  ten  years  endingM8S2  the  rainfall 
varied  from  13  inches  in  1873  to  41  inches  in  1874  and  averaged 
23  inches. 

The  Malprabha,  which  runs  north-east  through  the  middle  of  the 
sub-division,  and  several  of  the  Malprabha's  local  feeders  are  the 
chief  water  supply.  Before  the  close  of  the  hot  season  almost  all 
the  small  streams  dry  and  stagnate  and  the  well  and  pond  water  is 
both  scanty  and  unwholesome. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included  5740 
two-bullock  and  1769  four-bullock  ploughs,  thirty-three  riding  and 
3010  load  carts,  25,683  bullocks,  13,623  cows,  9608  she-buffaloes, 
3690  he-buffaloes,  808  horses,  51,007  sheep  and  goats,  and  630 


asses. 


In  1881-82  of  152,787  acres  held  for  tillage,  12,535  acres  or  8-20, 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  140,252 
acres  13,73^  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  153,984  acres  under 
tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  106,941  acres  or  69 '45  per  cent,  63,057. 
of  them  under  Indian  millet,  jvdri  (M.)  or  jola  (K.),  Sorghum 
vulgare ;  31,065  under  wheat,  ghau  {M..)  or  godi  (K.),  Triticum 
sestivum  ,  6753  under  Italian  millet,  rtiZa  (M.)  hang  (K.)  ov  navni 
(K.),  Panicum  italicum  ;  6042  under  spiked  millet,  hajri  (M.)  or  saji 
(K.),  Penicillaria  spicata;  9  under  rice^  bhdt  (Mi)  or  bhatta  (K.), 
Oryza  sativa ;  9  under  ]codra(M..)  or  hariha  (K.),  Paspalum  scrobicu- 
latum  ;  2  under  maize,  makdi  (M.-Yormekkejola  (K.),  Zea  mays ;  and 
4  under   other   grains   of   which   details  are   not    given.     Pulses 
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occupied  12,013  acres  or  7'80  per  cent,  4221  of  them  under  cajan 
jjaa,  tur  (M,)  or  togri  (K.),  Cajanus  indicus ;  3840  under  kulthi  (M.) 
or  hurli  (K.),  Doliclios  biflorusj  3411  under  gram,  harbhara  (M.) 
or  kadli  (K.),  Cicer  arietinum ;  181  under  mug  (M.)  or  hesaru  (K.), 
Phaseolus  mungo ;  and  360  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied 
7901  acres  or  5'13  per  cent,  1265  of  them  under  linseed,  javas 
(M.)  or  agsi  (K.),  Linum  usitatissimum  j  67  under  gingelly  seed, 
til  (M.)  or  yellu  (K.),  Sesamum  indicum ;  and  6569  under  other 
joilseeds,  .  Fibres  occupied  26,671  acres  or  17'32  per  cent  26,608  of 
them  under  cotton,;  hdpus  (M.)  or  hatti  (K,),  Gossypium  herbaceum  ; 
and  63  under  Bombay  hemp,  tdff  (M.)  sanabu  (K.),  Orotalaria 
juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  458  acres  or  0*29  per  cent, 
88  under  sugarcane,  us  (M.)  or  kabbu  (K.),  Saccharum  oflBcinarum ; 
87  under  chillies,  mirehi  (M.)  or  menasinakai{K.),  Capsicum  frutes- 
censj  2  under  tobacco,  tambdku  (M.)  or  hagesoppu,  Nicotiana 
tabacum;  and  the  remaining  281  under  yarious  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  91,826  people  85,442 
or  93'04  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  6384  ob  6'9o  per  cent 
MusalmJins.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  :  2618  Brd,hmans ; 
1023  Jains,  17  Komtis,  and  7  Gujars,  traders ;  4038  Chhatris, 
3321  Mardthas,  1943  Eadis,  1066  Hanbars,  433  Lamdns,  411 
Eajputs,  and  99  Guravs,  husbandmen;  2542  Uppars,  salt-makers; 
1771  Panchd,ls,  metal  workers;  1363  Ghdnigerus,  oilmen;  1177 
Sdlis,  weavers;  1155  Hatkdrs,  hand-loom  weavers;  409  Kumbhd,rs, 
potters;  402  Shimpis,  tailors;  203  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths;  211 
Badgis,  carpenters;  174  Sondrs,  goldsmiths;  16  K^sdrs,  copper- 
SBuths ;  13  Jingars,  saddlers;  and  7  Otdris,  smelters;  31,905 
^-  Lingayats;  S76  Nhdvis,  barbers;  350  Parits,  washermen;  12,681 
Dhangars,  cowherds;  1939  Kolis  and  105  Bhois,  fishermen;  4 
Kaldvants,  musicians ;  6708  Biadarus,  labourers ;  472  Korvis, 
basket-makers;  248  Deshavdls,  bakers ;  223  Beldd,rs,  quarrymen; 
208  Ilgers,  palm-juice  sellers ;  147  Dombaris,  tumblers ;  95  GoUs 
or  Gopdls, beggars;  86  Buruds,  bamboo-workers ;  65  Rivals,  weavers ; 
31  Vadars,  diggers;  78  Ddsarus,  77  Kelikelars,  67  Gosdvis, 
40  Oshtams,  36  Pingles,  22  Gondhlis,  and  15  Bh^ts,  beggars ;  2687 
Mangs  and  1365  Mhars,  village  servants;  262  Chd,mbhars,  leather 
workers ;  136  Lads,  mutton  sellers ;  68  Dhors,  tanners ;  27  Ohalvadis, 
Lingayat  beadles. 

Sampgaou  in  the  south-east  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Gokdk, 
on  the  east  by  Parasgad,  on  the  south  by  Dhdrwdr,  and  on  the  west 
by  Belgaum  and  Khdndpur.  It  contains  139  Government  and  one 
private  or  indm  villages  with  an  area  of  424  square  miles,  a 
population  of  1 19,843  or  282  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  yearly  land 
revenue  of  £23,913  (Rs.  2,39,130). 

Of  the  424  square  miles,  all  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  twenty- two  square  miles 
are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains 
217,179  acres  or  86-70  per  cent  of  arable  land,  4223  acres  or 
1-67  per  cent  of  unarable  land,  1277  acres  or  0'50  per  cent  of 
grass,  16,627  acres  or  6-59  per  cent  of  forests,  and  12,927  acres  or 
&*12  per  cent  of  village  sites,   roads,  rivei-s,  and  streams.     From 
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the  217,179  acres  of  arable  land  52,998  acres  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

Sampgaon  has  much  variety  of  soil  and  surface.  From  the  hilly 
west,  the  country  gradually  sinks  eastwards  into  a  great  black 
cotton  plain.  In  the  south-west  ranges  of  quartz  and  iron  stone 
about  150  feet  high  and  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  apart  run  nearly- 
north  and  south.  Further  south  round  Kittur  though  well  peopled 
with  many  small  villages  and  hamlets  the  land  is  generally  hilly, 
and  in  the  extreme  south-west  are  timber-covered  hills  some  of 
which  have  been  set  apart  as  Government  forest  land. 

The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  black  with  a  few  red  and  stony 
patches  in  the  south. 

Except  during  the  hot  east  winds  of  March  and  April  and  an 
occasional  cold  blighting  east  wind  in  November  and  December, 
the  climate  is  temperate.  In  December  January  and  February  the 
west  and  south,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy  are  feverish.  At 
Sampgaon  during  the  ten  years  ending  1882,  the  rainfall  varied 
from  15  inches  in  1872  and  1873  to  38  inches  in  1874  and  averaged 
29  inches. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sub-division  the  chief  source  of  water  is  the 
Malprabha  which  crosses  the  middle  of  the  sub-division  from  west 
to  east.  Feeders  of  the  Malprabha  water  the  land  on  either  bank 
but  all  except  three  dry  or  stand  in  pools  during  the  hot  weather. 
The  well  and  pond  water  is  healthy  and  sufiScient. 

According  to  the  1882-88  returns  the  farm  stock  included  9271 
two-bullock  and  1561  four-bullock  ploughs,  ten  riding  and  5025 
load  carts,  25,345  bullocks,.  16,399  cows,  17,492  she-buffaloes,  8576. 
he-buffaloes,  928  horses,  28,067  sheep  and  goats,  and  456  asses. 

In  1881-82  of  158,320  acres  held  for  tillage,  18,598  acres  or 
11*74  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining 
139,722  acres  17,726  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  157,448  acres 
under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  115,281  acres  or  73'21  per  cent 
70,119  of  them  under  Indian  millet,  jvdri  (M.)  or  jola  (K.), 
Sorghum  vulgare;  17,360  under  Italian  millet,  rdla  (M.)  hang 
(M.)  or  navni  (K.),  Panicum  italicum;  14,810  under  rice, 
bhdt  (M.)  or  bhatta  {K.),  Oryza  sativa;  7811  under  wheat,  ghau 
(M.)  or  godi  (K.),  Triticum  aestivum  j  2595  under  ndchrd  (M.) 
or  rdgi.  (K.),  Bleusine  corocana;  2266  under  spiked  millet 
hdjri  (M.)  or  3aji  (K.)  ,Penicillaria  spicata ;  17  under  chenna, 
sdva  (M.)  and  (K.),  Panicum  miliare ;  1 1  under  maize,  makdi 
(M.)  or  mekhe  jola  (K.),  Zea  mays ;  and  792  under  other  grains  of 
which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  18,637  acres  or  11  •SS 
per  cent,  7331  of  them  under  cajan  pea,  hir  (M.)  or  togri  (K.), 
Cajanus  indicus;  4776  under  kulthi  (M.)  or  hurli  (K.),  Dolichos 
biflorus;  3177  under  gram,  harhhara  (M.)  or  kadli  (K.),  Cioer 
arietinum ;  976  under  mug  (M.)  or  hesaru  (K.),  Phaseolus  mungo ; 
687  under  peas,  vatdni  {M..)a,nd  (K.),  Pisum  sativum  ;  309  under  udid 
(M.)  or  uddu  (K.),  Phaseolus  radiatus ;  37  under  lentils,  masur  (K.), 
Ervum  lens  ;  and  1344  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  3504 
acres  or  2 "22  per  cent,  209  of  them  under  rape,  shiras  (M.)  and(K.),, 
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Brassica  napus;  198  under  gingelly  seedj  til  (M.)  or  yellu  (K.), 
Sesamum  indicum ;  one  under  linseed, ^"a^as  (M.)  or  agsi  (K.),  Linum 
usitatissimum ;  and  3096  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
16,452  acres  or  10'44  per  cent,  15,949  of  them  under  cotton,  kdpus 
(M.)  or  hntti  (K.),  Gossypium  herbaceum  j  500  under  Bombay  hemp, 
tdg  (M.)  sanabu  (K.),  Crotalaria  juncea ;  and  3  under  brown  hemp,  san 
(M.)  fundi  (K.),  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 
3574  acres  or  2"27  per  cent,  2368  of  them  under  chillies,  mirchi  (M.) 
or  menasinakai  (K.),  Capsicum  frutescens ;  604  under  sugarcane,  us. 
(M.)  or  kabbu  (K.),  Saccharum  ofBcinarum ;  133  under  tobacco, 
tambdku  (M.)  or  /!.<i^esop2'M,(K.)Nicotianatabacum;  and  the  remaining 
469  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  119,843  people  109,713 
or  91'54  per  cent  were  Hindus,  10,027  or  8"36  per  cent  Musalmans, 
and  103  Christians.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are :  2031 
Brdhmaus ;  3161  Jains,  traders;  206  Nd,rvekars,  moneylenders; 
55  .  Bandekars,  grain-parchers ;  6  Gujars,  shopkeepers ;  6023 
Mardthds,  3098  Chhatris,  1011  Hanbars,  461  TiMris,'350  Guravs, 
S23  Rajputs,  136  Eadis,  43  Kulmdrus,  and  13  Lamans,  husbandmen  ; 
5056  Sdlis,  weavers ;  2347  Panchals,  metal-workers ;  931  Ghanigerus, 
oilmen;  727  Shimpis,  tailors;  676JKumbhdrs,  potters;  443  Sondrs, 
goldsmiths  ;  425  Badgis,  carpenters ;  326  LohArs,  blacksmiths ;  50 
Kdsars,  coppersmiths;  17  Jingars,  saddlers  ;  and- 15  Otaris,  brass- 
smelters  ;  50,731  Lingdyats ;  1062  Nhdvis,  barbers ;  528  Parits, 
washennen  ;  10,170  Dhangars,  cowherds ;  299&  Kolis,  295  Bhois,  and 
12  Gabits,  fishermen ;  7435  Biadarus,  labourers  ;  641  Korvis,  basket- 
makers  ;  303  Buruds,  bamboo-workers;  251  Belddrs,  quarrymen; 
232  Ilgers,  palm-juice  sellers ;  172  Dombiris,  tumblers ;  147  Rivals, 
weavers ;  51  Gopals,  beggars ;  35  Vadars,  diggers ;  8  Rdmoshis, 
watchmen  ;  and  5  KaMls,  liquor-sellers;  141  Dd,sarus,  104  Gosavis, 
41  Gondhlis,  14  K'elikelars,  10  Oshtams,  5  Bhdts,  and  one  Vasudev, 
beggars;  3207  Mangs  and  2718  Mhdrs,  village  servants;  249 
Chambhdrs,  leather-workers  ;  91  Lads,  mutton-sellers ;  64  Chalvadis, 
Lingdydit  beadles ;  64  Dhors,  tanners. 

Belgaum  in  the  west  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kolhapur  and 
Chikodi,  on  the  east  by  Gokak  and  Sampgaon,  on  the  south  by 
Khandpur  and  SaVantvadi,  and  on  the  west  by  Kolhdpur  and 
Savantvadi.  It  contains  122  Government  and  eighty-one  private 
or  ifidrTb  villages  with  an  area  of  663  square  miles,  a  population  of 
128,477  or  193  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  yearly  land  revenue  of 
£15,041  (Rs.  1,50,410). 

Of  the  663  square  miles  486-5  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  279  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains 
158,983  acres  or  64-73  per  cent  of  arable  land,  3471  acres  or  1-41 
per  cent  of  unarable  land,  2528  acres  or  1-02  per  cent  of  grass, 
68,813  acres  or  28-01  per  cent  of  forests,  and  11,803  acres  or  4-80 
per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the 
158,983  acres  of  arable  land  37,372  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account 
of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 
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In  north-west  Belgaum,  tlie  old  Padshdpur  snb-division,  long 
sandstone  ridges  border  and  in  many  places  cross  the  central  plain. 
The  villages  are  built  on  the  banks  of  streams  which  rise  in  the 
hills,  and  except  a  few  which  fall  into  the  Ghatprabha,  flow  north- 
east to  the  Md,rkandaya.  Eound  Belgaum  town  are  raised, 
roanded,  bare  plains  of  an  ochry  gravel  in  places  almost  as  hard  as 
stone.  Along  the  brooks  which  run  in  the  hollows  between  these 
uplands  are  large  flats  of  rich  black  -loam.  Towards  the  south- 
east near  Nagevddi,  within  the  limits  of  the  Malprabha  valley,  the 
land  is  plain  and  open.  But  to  the  west,  where  only  the  ,  district 
stretches  to  the  crest  of  the  Sabyadris,  the  surface  is  covered  first 
by  swelling  hills  neither  very  high  nor  very  steep,  and  with  broad 
spaces  fit  for  tillage  at  their  bases.  Further  west  near  Chdiudgad 
the  hills  are  steeper  and  more  covered  with  brushwood,  and  the 
extreme  west  is  a  series  of  valleys  running  east  and  west  between 
spurs  from  the  SahyMris.  These  western  tracts  are  well  watered 
draining  north  along  Chandgad,  P^tna,  and  Hira  into  the 
Ghatprabha  at  Mohanji. 

In  the  south  and  east  the  soil  is  a  mixed  red  and  black  suitable 
for  Indian  millet  and  rice.  In  the  west  and  north  the  soil  is  chiefly 
red  with  a  few  plots  of  black.  The  red  soil  is  poor  and  after  every 
crop  requires  a  fallow.  In  the  hilly  west  humri  or  wood-ash  tillage 
is  allowed.  The  bushes  are  cut  during  the  hot  months  and  burnt 
to  ashes  before  the  rains  set  in.  Only  coarse  grain  is  sown  and  the 
yield  is  poor. 

In  the  west  close  to  the  Sahyadris  the  climate  is  damp  and 
unhealthy ;  and  fever  is  common  both  daring  the  rainy  and  the 
cold  seasons.  During  the  cold  weather  the  east  sometimes  suffers  - 
from  blighting  east  winds.  Otherwise  the  climate  of  the  east  is 
pleasant,  the  heat  of  the  hot  weather  being  tempered  by  cool  sea 
breezes,  and  the  rainfall  being  moderate.  At  Belgaum,  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1882,  the  rainfall  varied  from.  33  inches  in 
1880  to  71  inches  in  1882  and  averaged  50  inches. 

Except  in   seasons   of   failure    of   rain  the  supply  of  water  is 
abundant.     The  sub-division  is  crossed  by  many  unfailing  streams 
which  flow  either  to  join  the  Ghatprabha  in  Gok4k  or  the  Malprabha 
in  Khanapur.     Besides  these  streams  many  ponds  and  wells"  have' 
a  good  and  plentiful  supply. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included  11,781 
two-bullock  and  1226  four-bullock  ploughs,  343  riding  and  3585 
load  carts,  28,604 bullocks,  22,777  cows,  14,737  she-buffaloes,  10,238 
he-bafEaloes,  439  horses,  7368  sheep  and  goats,  and  forty-one  asses. 

In  1881-82,  of  113,313  acres  held  for  tillage,  47,622  acres  or  42-02 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  65,691 
acres  5564  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  71,255  acres  under  tillage, 
grain  crops  occupied  58,101  or  8V54  per  cent,  19,841  of  them 
under  rice  6Mi  (M.)  or  hhatta  (K),  Oryza  sativa;  14,037  under 
Indian  millet,  jvari  (M.)  or  jola  (K.),  Sorghum  vulgare ;  10,617  undef 
ndchni  (M.)  or  rdgi  (K.),  Bleusine  corocana ;  6441  under  chenna, 
adva  (M.)  and  (K.),  Panicum  miliare ;  2944  under  kodra  (M.)  or  harika 
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(K.),  Paspalum  scroblculatum ;  2143  under  Italian  millet,  rah  (M.)      Chapter  XIII. 

kdng  (M.)  or  navni  (K.),  Panionm  italicum ;  476  under  wheat,  ghau      h„u  tiT^„;„„- 

(M.)  or  godi  (K.),  Triticum  fflstivum  ;  53  under  spiked  millet,  bdjri      »"°--"i'i"»»"- 

(M.)  or  sa;"i  (K.),  Penicillaria  spicata;  33  under  maiee,  makdi  (M.)  Belgaum. 

or  mekke  jola   (K.),  Zea  maysj  and   1516  under  other  grains  of  ^'?fj' 

which  details  are  not  given.    Pulses  occupied  7631  acres  or  1070 per 

cent,  3048  of  them  under  Cajan  pea,  tur  (M.)  or  togri  (K.),  Cajanus 

indicus;  1367  under  peas,  vatdni  (M.)   and   (K),  Pisum  sativum; 

1233  under  lentils,  masur  (K.),  Brvum  lens;  1003-  under  kuMi 

(M.)  or  hurli{K,),  Dolichos  biflorus;  417  nndergram,  harhhara  (M.) 

ovkadU(K.),  Cicer  arietinum ;  14  under  wdid  (M-)  or  uddu  (K.), 

Phaseolus  radiatus ;  and  549  under  other  pulses.     Oilseeds  occupied 

2529  acres  or  3'56  per  cent,  of  which  2325  were  under  gingelly 

seed,  til  (M.)  or  yellu,  (K,),  Sesamum  indicum ;  108  under  mustard, 

rdi  (M.)  sdsive  (K.),  Sinapis  racemosa;  and  96  under  other  oilseeds. 

Fibres  occupied  1628  acres  or  2-28  per  cent,    1405  of  them  under 

cotton  kdpus   (M.)   hatti  (K.),  Gossypium  herbaceum;  195  under 

Bombay    hemp,  tdg  (M.)  sanabu  (K),  Crotalaria  juncea;  and  28 

under    brown  hemp,  sau   (M.)  pmidi    (K.)    Hibiscus   cannabinns. 

Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1366  acres  or  1'91  per  cent,  of  which 

773    under    chillies,   mirchi  (M.)   or  menasinakai   (K.),    Capsicum 

frutescens ;  480  under  sugarcane,  us  (M.)  or  kabliu  (K.),  Saccharum 

officinarum ;  and  the  remaiaing  113  under  various  vegetables  and 

fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  128,477  people  113,617  People, 

or  88"43  per  cent  were  Hindus,  11,151  or  8'67  per  cent  Musalmd,DS,  •'**•'• 

3568  or  2*77  per  cent  Christians,  88  Jews,  and  53  Parsis.  The 
details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are:  6031  Brahmans,  269  Mudliars,  70 
Kd,yasth  Prabhus,  and  43  Naidus,  writers  ;  2778  Jains,  traders ;  729 
Bandekars,  grain-parchers ;  711  Ndrvekars  and  77  Kalvaris,  money- 
lenders ;  76  Komtis,  grain-dealers ;  36  MArwaris,  usurers ;  19 
Bhd,tias,  traders ;  7  Gujars,  shopkeepers ;  49,880  Marathas,  4836 
Kunbis,  275f  TilAris,  2730  Hanbars,  687  Chhatris,  559  Rajputs, 
43  Lonaris,  38  Guravs,  19  Kdmd.this,  8  Lamins,  and  7  Radis, 
husbandmen;  1915  Sd,lis,  weavers;  1109  Panchals,  metal-workers; 
1076  Shimpis,  tailors;  886  Badgis,  carpenters;  856  Ghanigerus, 
oilmen;  708  Sonars,  goldsmiths;  703  Kumbh^rs,  potters;  267 
liohars,  blacksmiths;  220  Patvegars,  dyers;  145  Jingars,  saddlers; 
and  12  Ghisadis,  blacksmiths;  13,209  Lingdyats;  645  Nhavia, 
barbers;  471  Parits,  washermen;  and  117  MadrAsis,  servants;  1640 
Dhangars,  cowherds  and  115  Gavlis,  milkmen;  609  Kolis  and  186 
Bhois,  fishermen;  19  Kalavants,  musicians;  8  Devlis,  temple- 
servants  ;  5346  Biadarus,  labourers  ;  622  Bhandaris,  palm-tappers ; 
266  Beldars,  quarrymen ;  242  Bnruds,  bamboo-workers ;  195 
Dombaris,  tumblers  ;  175  Ilgers,  palm-juice  sellers;  145  Korchars, 
labourers  and  hunters ;  60  Korvis,  basket-makers ;  58  Deshdvdls, 
bakers  ;  30  Kalals,  liquor-sellers  ;  22  Rdvals,  weavers  ;  and  10  Vadars, 
diggers;  160  Gosdvis,  45  Gondhlis,  14Davris,  12  Bagdis,  10  Bhats^ 
8  Joshis,  6  Dasars,  4  Kelikelars,  3  Pingles,  and  3  VAsudevs,  beggars ; 
6707  Mhars,  and  979  Mangs,  village-servants;  1007  ChambharS, 
leather-workers;  91  Bhangis,  scavengers;  72  Dhors,  tanners ;  and 
2  lydds,  mutton-eellers. 
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Kha'na'ptir  in  the  south-west  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Belgaum,  on  the  east  by  Sampgaon  and  DhArwar,  on  the  south 
by  North  Kinara,  and  on  the  west  by  Goa  and  Savantvddi.  It 
contains  215  Government  and  twenty -five  private  or  mj  am  villages 
with  an  area  of  633  square  miles,  a  population  of  79,264  or 
125  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  yearly  land  revenue  of  £11,308 
(Rs.  1,13,080). 

Of  the  633  square  miles,  626*7  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  eighty-six  square  miles 
are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  village?.  The  rest  contains 
159,669  acres  or  45"57  per  cent  of  arable  land,  1796  acres  or 
0"51  per  cent  of  unarable  land,  1690  acres  or  0'48  per  cent  of 
grass,  174,534  acres  or  49"81  per  cent  of  forests,  and  12,664  acres  or 
3"61  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the 
159,669  acres  of  arable  land  36,400  acres  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of.  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

The  Khdruipur  sub-division  is  varied  and  in  parts  beautiful. 
Especially  in  the  south  and  south-west  it  is  crowded  with  hills  and 
dense  forest,  the  people  are  few  and  unsettled,  and,  except  in 
patches,  -tillage  disappears.  Towards  Jamboti  and  in  the  north- 
west near  Bailur  in  Belgaum,  the  hills  are  especially  lofty,  their 
bases  far  stretching,  their  outlines  bold  and  clear  cut,  and  their 
sides  clothed  with  rich  evergreen  brushwood.  In  the  centre, 
north-east,  and  east,  along  the  Malprabha  valley  the  country  is 
an  open  well  tilled  black  soil  plain  with  many  rich  and  populous 
villages. 

Except  towards  the  east  where  there  is  poor  black  soil,  the  soil 
is  red  and  stony,  some  parts  so  poor  that  after  a  crop  it  has  to  rest 
several  years. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy  during  the  hot  months, 
feverish  in  the  cold  season,  and  sickly  during  the  South-west  rains. 
At  Khandpur  during  the  ten  years  ending  1882  the  rainfall  varied 
from  46  inches  in  1880  to  77  inches  in  1878  and  averaged,  63 
inches. 

In  the  north  the  chief  source  of  water  is  the  Malprabhg,,  which 
runs  west  to  east,  and,  besides  the  Malprabha,  many  of  its  local 
feeders  hold  water  till  the  middle  of  the  hot  weather.  Except  in 
some  parts  in  the  east  the  supply  of  well  water  though  ample  is  bad. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included  10,494 
two-bullock  and  ten  four-bullock  ploughs,  eight  riding  and  2618 
load  carts,  25,955  bullocks,  23,213,  cows,  7869  she-buffaloes,  7712 
he-buffaloes,  271  horses,  6271  sheep  and  goats,  and  137  asses. 

In  1881-82  of  94,727  acres  held  for  tillage,  36,143  acres  or  38-15 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass. '  Of  the  remaining  58,584 
acres  2706  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  61,290  acres  under  tillage, 
grain  crops  occupied  52,321  acres  or  85-36  per  cent,  28,048  of  them 
under  rice,  hhdt  (M.)  or  hhatta  (K.),  Oryza  sativa ;  1 1,784  under 
ndchniQIi.)  or  ragi  (K.),  Eleusine  corocana;  6539  under  Indian 
millet,  jvd/ri  (M.)  ot  jola  (K.),  Sorghum  vulgare ;  2806  under  chenna, 
sdva  (M.)  and  (K.),  Panicum  miliare  ;  1580  under  Italian  millet,  rdla 
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(M.) kdng (M.)  or  navni  (K.),  Panicum  italicum ;  1342  under  kodra  (M.)      Chapter  XIII. 

or  hdrika   (K.),  Paspalum  scrobioulatum  ;  198  under  spiked  millet,      Sub-Divisions. 

fcc^W  (M.)  or  s4;"i  (K.),  Penicillaria  spicata ;  19  under  maize,  makdi 

(M.)  or  mekkej'ola  (K.),  Zea  mays ;  and  5  under  wheat,  ghau  (M..)  or         KhAnApub. 

godi  (K.)  Triticum  aestivum.    Pulses  occupied  5722  acres  or  9'33  iS*' 

per  cent,  2926  of  them  under  kulthi  (M.)  or  hurli  (K.),  Dolichoa 

biflorusj   1147  under  peas,  vatdni  (M.)  (K.),  Pisum  sativum;  555 

under  gram,   harbhara  (M.)    or  kadli  (K.),   Cicer  arietinumj  207 

under  cajan  pea,  tur  (M.)  or  togri,  (K.),   dajanus  indicus ;  52  under 

lentils,  masur  (K.),  Ervum   lens  j    and  835   under    other  pulses. 

Oil-seeds  occupied  2184  acres  or  3'56  percent  1677  of  them  under 

gingelly  seed,  fii  (M.)  or  yellu  (K.),  Sesamum  indicum  ;  and  507 

under  other  oilseeds.     Fibres  occupied  64  acres  or  0*10  per  cent, 

33  of  them  under  Bombay  hemp^  idg  (M.)  sanabu  (K.),  Cro.talaria 

jnncea ;     25   under   brown  hemp,  san  (M.)  pundi  (K.),  Hibiscus 

cannabinus ;  and  6  under  cotton,  MpMs  (M.)  hatti  (K.),  Gossypium 

herbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  999  acres  or  r63  per  cent, 

433  of  them  under  sugarcane,  us  (M.)   or  kabbu  (K.),  Saccharum 

officinarum  ;  232  under   chillies,  mirehi   (M.)    or  menasinakai   (K.), 

Capsicum  frutescens;  84  under  coffee,  kdphi  (M.)  or  bundu  (K.), 

Coffea  arabica ;  and  the  reinaining  250  under  various  vegetables  and 

fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  79,264  people  71,859  or  "  People, 

90'65  per  cent  were  Hindus,  4815  or  6"07  per  cent  Musalmdns,  and  -'*^-'. 

2590  or  3'26  per  cent  Christians.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are : 
2692  Brdhmans;  2312  Jains;  1161  Ndrvekars,  moneylenders,  540 
Bdndekars,  grain-parchers ;  6  Mdrwd,ris,  traders  and  merchants ; 
28,523  Kunbis,  8666 ,  Mardthds,  2029  Hanbars,  662  Chhatris,  120 
Rajputs,  40  Lamdns,  and  32  Kulmdrus,  husbandmen  ;  940  Sond,rs, 
goldsmiths;  857  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths;  694  Kumbhdrs,  potters; 
541  Badgis,  carpenters ;  438  Shimpis,  tailors;  436  Ghanigerus,  oilmen; 
359  Sdlis,  weavers;  37  Jingars,  saddlers;  25  Otdris,  brass-smelters; 
5  Kdsd,rs,  coppersmiths  ;  8944  Lingdyats  ;  491  N-havis,  barbers  ;  450 
Parits,  washermen;  1371  Dhangars,  cowherds;  and  125  Gavlis, 
milkmen ;  345  Kolis  and  88  Bhois,  fishermen ;  45  Devlis,  temple 
servants ;  1916  Biadarus,  labourers ;  644  Bhanddris,  palm-tappers;  302 
Korvis,  basket-makers ;  254  Beldars,  quarrymen ;  231  Buruds, 
bamboo-workers  ;  153  Dombdris,  tumblers ;  58  Golls  or  Gopdls, 
beggars ;  and  22  Yadars,  diggers  ;  225  Gosavis,  20  Joshis,  18  Gondh- 
lis,  8  Bhats  and  4  Pingles,  beggars;  3612  Mhars  and  805  Mangs, 
village-servants  ;  298  Chdmbhdrs,  leather- workers  ;  189  L^ds,  mutton 
sellers ;  and  126  Dhors,  tanners. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

PLACES. 

Aina'pur,  on  the  Athni-Kdgv^d  road  about  thirteen  miles  south- 
west of  Athni,  is  a  large  village  with  in  1872  a  population  of  441^  and 
in  1881  of  4357.  The  village  has  a  post  office  and  a  Government 
Kanarese  school.  Outside  of  the  villagOj  to  the  south  near  a  large 
pond  is  the  tomb  of  a  Musalmdn  saint  called  Pir  K^ji.  In  1639 
the  French  traveller  Mandelslo  notices  it  as  Bynatour.*  In  1791 
Captain  Moor,  afterwards  author  of  the ,  Higdu  Pantheon,  who  was 
then  serving  with  the  British  detachment  which  was  sent  to  help 
the  Marath^s  against  Tipu,  describes  Aindpur  as  having  a  large 
Musalmdn  population  with  several  good  buildings  both  in  the 
Hindu  and  Musalman  styles.^  In  1842  Ain^pur  with  eight  other 
villages  lapsed  to  the .  British  Government  on  the  death  without 
heirs,  of  Gopalrav  the  representative  of  one  branch  of  the  Miraj 
Patvardhans.* 

Akkivat  village,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Ghikodi, 
was  besieged  in  1777  by  ParshurAm  Bhdu  of  Tdsgaon.  Though 
gallantly  defended  by*two  brothers,  their  death  in  an  assault  and 
the  pressure  of  famine  forced  its  surrender  to  Parshur^m.*  In 
1827  the  Kolhapur  Chief  was  compelled  to  hand  Akkivat  to  the 
British  Government  as  it  was  a  den  of  robbers  who  caused  ceaseless 
annoyance  to  the  neighbouring  British  villages.* 

In  1842  a  committee  of  inspection  described  Akkivat  fort  as  a 
stone  fort  about  800  feet  irregularly  square  and  consisting  of  bastions 
and  curtains  with  an  unfinished  ditch  on  the  north-east  and  south- 
west. The  defences  consisted  of  twelve  bastions  of  various  sizes 
fit  foi-  ordnance  and  joined  by  curtains.  They  were  built  of 
uncemented  stone  work  and  averaged  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
high  including  parapets  all  partly  out  of  repair.  The  fort  ditch  was 
most  imperfect  and  only  a  few  feet  deep.  There  were  two  gateways 
in  the  north  and  in  the  east.  The  entrance  to  the  north  gateway  , 
was  flanked  by  the  main  work  but  contained  only  one  weak  gate. 
The  east  gateway  was  a  small  narrow  unfinished  sallyport  made 


'  Harris'  Voyages,  II.  129. 

'  Moor's  Narrative  of  Captain  Little's  Detachment,  300-301. 
'  Stokes'  Historical  Account  of  the  Belgaum  District,  88. 
*  Stokes'  Belgaum,  56,  °  Stokes'  Belgaum,  82, 
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through  the  wall  and  easily  blocked.  The  fort  had  a  good  water- 
supply  but  offered  no  protection  against  shells.  It  was  well  inhabited 
and  on  the  sloping  earthen  mound  or  glacis  on  the  north  and  east 
had  a  number  of  straggling  houses. 

A'nkalgi,  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Gokdk,  is  a  large 
village  on  the  Markandeya  with  a  population  in  1872  of  2315  and 
1881  of  about  2000.     Ankalgi  has  a  Kdnarese  school,  a  temple 


in 


of  Lakshmi,  and  a  Lingdyat  religious  house  or  math.  The  income 
of  the  spiritual  head  or  svdmi  of  the  house  consists  chiefly  of  gifts 
and  offerings  from  the  Lingdyats  of  the  surrounding  villages.  The 
svdmi  spends  his  time  in  receiving  those  who  come  to  visit  him, 
and  in  visiting  the  chief  neighbouring  fairs  and  religious  festivals. 
Ankalgi  was  one  of  four  places  proposed  for  the  headquarters  of  the 
coUectorate  before  Belgaum  was  chosen  on  the  9th  of  March  1838,^ 

ArbhaVi  is  a  small  village  on  the  Gokdk-Rdybag  road  four  miles 
north  of  Gokak,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  806.  In  1791,  under 
the  name  of  Aarbyengh,  Captain  Moor  described  it  as  having  a 
beautiful  mango  grove  enclosing  a  handsome  building  and  a  well 
ornamented  with  sculptures  in  the  Kanarese  style.^ 

Athni,  16°  40'  north  latitude  and  75°  7'  east  longitude,  about 
seventy  miles  north-east  of  Belgaum,  is  a  municipal  town  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Athni  sub-division,  with  in  1881  a  population  of 
11,186.  Athni  stands  on  waving  ground  about  ten  miles  north  of 
the  Krishna,  on  the  south  bank  of  a  small  watercourse  which  is 
dry  during  the  hot  weather.  The  old  town  is  ruined  and  the  ditch 
filled.  Two  graceful  and  well  built  gates  ornament  the  northern 
and  southern  entrances  to  the  town.  The  1872  census  showed  a 
population  of  11,588  of  whom  10,245  were  Hindus  and  1343 
Musalmdns.  The  1881  census  showed  11,186,  or  a  decrease  of  402, 
of  whom  9724  were  Hindus  and  1462  Musalin^ns. 

Athni  has  a  weekly  market  on  Sunday  and  Monday  and  a 
considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  cattle.  The  town  has  about  thirty 
traders  chiefly  Bhdtids,  Brdhmans,  Jains,  Lingd,yats  and  Mdrwar 
Vanis,  with  capitals  varying  from  £2500  to  £10,000.  (Rs.  25,000- 
Es.  1,00,000).  Of  the  thirty  traders  nine  are  independent  and  the 
rest  are  agents  of  Bombay,  Ghiplun,  Jamkhandi,  and  Miraj  merchants. 
The  chief  imports  are  cocoanuts,  dates,  dry  fish,  gunny  bags,  rice,  salt, 
and  sugar  from  Bombay  and  Chiplun.  The  chief  exports  are  clarified 
butter,  cotton,  and  wheat.  During  the  fair  season  the  exports  and 
imports  from  and  to  Athni  find  their  way  to  Bombay  in  steamers 
and  native  craft  by  Chiplun  and  during  the  rains  by  rail  from 
the  Bdrsi  Road  station  about  ninety  miles  north  of  Athni.  The 
town  is  noted  for  its  wheelwrights  and  for  the  making  of  sa,ltpetre. 
Besides  the  sub-divisional  revenue  and  police  offices  Athni  has  a 
municipality,  a  sub-judge's  court,  a  post  office,  a  dispensary, 
a  library,  and  six  schools.     The  municipality  was  established  in 


'  Report  dated  Belgaum,  5th  July  1842.  ,    ,    ,,      ,.        ,  ,,         •■ 

2  Stokes'  Belgaum,  86.     The  three  other  places  were  Gokdk,  Manoli,  and  Murgod. 
'  Moor's  Narrative,  266. 
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Chapter^XIV.      1853.     In  1882-83  it  had  an  income  of  £1253  (Rs.  12,530),  chiefly 
Places.  raised  from  octroi,  and  an  expenditure  of' £1404  (Rs.  14,040)  chiefly 

incurred  in  sanitation  and  on  roads  and  other  public  works.     The 
water  supply' is  from  two  reservoirs  and  fifteen  public  and  ninety- 
six  private  wells.     Of    the    reservoirs  which    are   not  far  to  the 
south  of    the    town    one    is    used    for    drinking   and    the   other 
for  watering  cattle.     The   drinking  reservoir  was  begun   by  the 
municipality    in    1865  and   finished   in  1871  at   a  cost  of  £1156, 
(Rs.     11,560).     It    supplies    drinking   water  for  six   months  and 
also  acts  as  a  feeder  to_  wells  in  the  town.     Of  the  fifteen   public 
wells  six  are  fit  for  drinking  and  nine  are  brackish.     Of  the  ninety^ 
six  private  wells,  eight  are  used  for    drinking.      Of    the    whole 
number  of  111  wells-,  both  public  and  private,  forty-six  have  steps 
and  sixty-five  have  no  steps.     Of  the  fifteen  public  wells  two,  the 
Modhal  and  the   Kumbhd,r,  are  important.     TheModhal  is  thirty 
feet  in  diameter  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  contains  twenty 
feet  of  water.     This  well  was  built  by  the  municipality  in  1874!- 75 
at  a  cost  of  £365  (Rs.  3650).     It  is  used  solely  for  watering  cattle. 
The  Kumbh^r  well,  which  is  used  for  drinking,  contains  sweet  water 
and  has  been  recently  repaired  by  the  municipality  at  a  cost  of. 
£428  (Rs.  4280).     The  municipal  market  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  £727  (Rs.  7270)  contains  sixty  stalls  which  are  let  by  the 
year  to  petty  dealers  in  grain,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  cloth.     The 
market  days  are  Sunday  and  Monday.     Besides  the  market  stalls 
the  town  has  275   shops  where  grain  and  other  articles  are  sold. 
The  dispensary  which  was  opened  in  1871  in  1882-83  treated  nineteen 
in-patients  and  4952  out-patients  at  a  cost  of  £134  6s.   (Rs.  1343). 
A  public  garden  surrounds  the  dispensary.     The  library  was  built 
by  private  enterprise  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  £150   (Rs.  1500).     It  is 
maintained  from   a  yearly  subscription  of  £16    (Rs.  160)    and  a 
municipal  contribution  of  £6  (Rs.  60).     Of  the  six  schools  three  are 
Government  and  three  local.     Of  the  three  Government  schools  two 
are  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.     Of  the  two  boys'  schools  one  is  an 
Anglo- vernacular  school  to  which  the  municipality  makes  a  yearly 
grant  of  £36  (Rs.  360).     Athni  has  the  remains  of  a  mud  fort,  and, 
within  the  fort,  two  mansions  or  vddds,  one  of  which  served  as  the 
office  of  th&mamlatdd,r  and  the  other  still  serves  as  the  residence  of 
a  Sardeshpande.     In  one  enclosure  are  two  temples  of  Siddheshvar 
and  Amriteshvar  and  a  mosque. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Athni  which  has  been  traced  is  by  the  French 
traveller  Mandelslo  in  1639  who  notices  Attenycity  as  one  of  the 
chief  markets  between  Bijapur  and  Goa.^      About  1670  the  English^ 
geographer  Ogilby  notices  Attany  as  a  great  trading  town  two  daysv* 
from  Bijipur.^    In  1675  the  English  traveller  Fryer  notices  Hattany^! 
asamarttown  in  Bijdpur.^  In  1679  Huttaney  wasa  considerable  mart ' 
taken  from  Shivaji  by  the  Moghal  general  Dil^var  Kh^n  who  sacked 
it.     Dilavar  Khd.n  wished  to  sell  the  people  as  slaves.     SambhAji,  the 
son  of  Shivdiji,  who  some  time  before  had  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
joined  Dilavar  Khan,  opposed  the  suggestion,  and,  as  Dilavar  Kh^n 

» Hams'  Voyages,  II.  129.        ^  Atlas,  V.  247.         '  East  India  and  Persia,  173. 
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paid  no  attention  to  his  remonstrances,  Sambliaji  in  anger  left  his 
camp  and  became  reconciled  to  his  father. .  At  this  time  the  English 
factory  at  Karwar  had  large  dealings  with  Athni  which  ceased 
during  the  disturbances  which,  filled  the  latter  part  of  the  century.^ 
About  1720  Athni  was  taken  by  NizAm-ul-Mulk  the  Deccan 
viceroy.^  He  soon  after  made  it  over  to  his  ally  the  Kolhapur  chief, 
who,  in  1730,  handed  it  to  Shdhu  of  Sdtfira.^  In  1774  Basalat  Jang 
the  governor  of  Bijipur  is  mentioned  as  levying  contributions  as  far 
as  Athni  and  Miraj.*  In  1788  Rennell  calls  its  Atonior  Huttanyan 
English  factory  in  the  heart  of  Viziapur.^  In  1792  Captain  Moor  calls 
it  Atni  a  large  town  well  peopled  and  thriving.  It  was  a  place  of 
much  trade  importing  merchandise  from  Surat,  Bombay,  E^ichur, 
and  Nardyanpeth  in  the  Nizdm's  country.  The  staple  export  was 
grain  and  there  were  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  robes  and 
piece  goods.  The  town  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  ditch  of  no 
great  strength  and  the  stone  fort  was  not  worth  speaking  of.  On 
the  north  and  east  the  town  was  entered  by  fairly  well  built  gates. 
The  chief  building  was  a  rest-house  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
town  in  a  grove  of  trees.  It  was  square^  and  when  finished  would 
have  room  for  500  travellers.  There  were  two  handsome  and 
beautifully  built  gates  on  the  south  and  the  west.  They  had  been 
built  by  Rdstia  to  whom  the  town  belonged  and  were  each  said  to 
have  cost  more  than  £1200  (Rs.  12,000).  In  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure  was  a  religious  building  apparently  ancient.  It  was  a 
Hindu  temple  with  a  Muealmdn  dome.  An  avenue  of  mango  trees 
which  were  planted  by  RAstia  in  1785  led  south  from  the  town 
nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  Krishna.®  Athni  lapsed  to  the  British 
Government  on  the  death  without  heirs  of  the  Nipdni  chief  in  1839.' 

Ba'geva'di,  a  large  village  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Belgaum, 
,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  4534,  has  a  school  and  a  weekly  market 
held  on  Tuesday.  In  1827  Captain  Clunes  mentions  Bagivaree  on 
the  Belgaum-I)hdrwd,r  road  as  a  post-runner's  station  with  400 
houses,  twelve  shops,  a  watercourse,  and  wells.^  About  a  mile 
east  of  Bdgev^di  is  Chik  or  Little  Bdgevddi  where  a  copper-plate  of 
the  seventh  Devgiri  Yadav  king  Krishna  (1247-1260)  was  found  in 
the  possession  of  a  weaver.  The  plate  is  in  three  sheets  and  bears 
on  its  seal  a  figure  of  the  monkey  god  Hanuman.  It  is  dated  the 
full-moon  of  Ashddh  or  JunorJuly  1249  (S.  1171).  It  records,  at 
the  command  of  king  Kanhara,  a  gift  of  land  in  thirty-two  shares 
in  the  village  of  Santheya  BAgevddi  in  the  Hubli°  sub -division  of 
the  district  of  Kuhundi^"  to  sixty-six  Brd-hmans  attached  to  a  shrine 
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'  Orme's  Historical  iE^agments,  121,  193  ;  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustto,  II. 
233 ;  Stokes'  Belgaum,  43.  '  ^  Stokes'  Belgaum,  48. 

2  Grant  DufiPs  MarithSs,  224  ;  Stokes'  Belgaum,  48. 

*  Grant  Dug's  MarAthds,  369  ;  Stokes'  Belgaum,  53, 

°  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan,  174. 

'  Narrative,  301-307.  '  Stokes'  Belgaum,  87.  *  Itinerary,  71. 

9  As  the  inscription  notices  that  B^gevSldi  village  was  included  in  the  Hubli  Twelve, 
this  Hubli  must  be  the  modem  Mugutkhin  Hubli  five  mUes  south-east  of  Bsigevidi, 
not  the  great  DhArwir  Hubli. 

W  The  Kuhundi  or  Kundi  district  of  three  thousand  villages,  a  division  of  the 
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of  Mddhaydev.  The  granter  is  Krishna's  minister  Mallisaitti  living 
at  Mudugal,  apparently  the  place  of  that  name  in  the  Nizam's 
country  on  the  BijApur  frontier  about  130  miles  east  of  Belgaum. 
The  grant  is  described  as  having  been  afterwards  ratified  by 
Mallisaitti's  son  Chaundisaitti  who  gave  this  copper-plate  in  token 
of  confirmation.  The  copper-plate-  gives  an  interesting  list  of  the 
names  of  the  sixty-six  Brahman  donees,  several  of  which  are  the 
same  as  names  used  at  the  present  day.  With  each  nam©  is  given 
its  surname  and  the  name  of  the  family  stock  or  gotra,  and,  in  several 
cases,  the  names  of  the  fathers  of  the  grantees.  Of  the  thirty-two 
shares,  six  Brahmans  get  whole  shares,  forty-two  half  shares, 
seventeen  quarter  shares,  and  one  gets  three-quarters  of  a  share.'- 

Bail  Hougal,  about  six  miles  east  of  Sampgaon,  is  an  old  town 
with  in  18728,  population  of  POOl  and  in  1881  of  7806.  The  town 
stands  on  rising  ground,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  plain  or  bail  to 
the  east  of  a  large  pond.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  breed  of  bullocks 
and  for  its  coarse  cotton  waistcloths  and  robes.  Its  position  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sampgaon  and  Parasgad  subdivisions  gives  importance 
to  its  weekly  market  which  is  held  oq  Friday. 

■  Bail  Hongal  is  an  important  trade  centre  with  about  thirty 
independent  traders  chiefly  Lingayats,  Jains,  and  Brd,hmans  with, 
capitals  varying  from  £500  to  £10,000  (Rs.  5000  -  Rs.  1,00,000). 
The  chief  imports  are  silk  and  cotton  yarn,  women's  robes"  and 
bodicecloths,  men's  waistcloths  and  headscarves,  and  betelnuts 
molasses  and  indigo.  Silk  and  cotton  yarn  are  bought  in  Bombay 
through  agents  and  brought  by  steamers  and  native  craft  to  Vengurla 
and  from  Vengurla  to  Bail  Hongal  in  carts.  Women's  robes  are 
brought  for  local  use  from  Gadag  in  Dhdrwd,r  and  bodicecloths  from 
Guledgndd  in  Bijdpur  and  from  Hubli  in  Dharw^r.  Betel- 
nuts  and  molasses  are  brought  from  YelMpur  in  Kdnara  both  for 
local  use  and  for  transport  to  Sholapur  and  BijApur.  Indigo  waist- 
cloths and  headscarves  are  brought  from  Madras  for  local  use. 
Of  exports  cotton  is  the  chief.  It  is  bought  on  market  days  from 
husbandmen  and  petty  dealers,  and  also  from  surrounding  Tillages 
by  local  traders  and  by  the  agents  of  Belgaum  and  Vengurla 
merchants.     It  is  then  sent  to  Vengurla. 

The  town  has  a  post  office  and  a  branch  of  the  London  Church 
Missionary  Society  -with  a  Mission  house  and  a  chapel.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  is  an  old  Hindu  temple  to  the  north  of  the  town 
outside  the  -walls.  Though  at  present  used  as  a  Ling  shrine  and 
dedicated  to  Basaveshvar  it  appears  to  have  originally  been  a  Jain 
temple.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  in  Kdrtik  or  October -November 
when  about  12,000  people  attend.  The  temple  has  two  inscribed 
stone  tablets  of  the  twelfth  century,  both  belonging  to  the  Ratta 
chiefs  (875-1250)  of  Saundatti  and  Belgaum.     The  first  tablet,  on 


Knntala  province,  included  the  greater  part  of  the  Belgaum  district  and  the  natire 
states  to  the  north  of  it  and  the  Bouthem  parts  of  the  Bijipur  district.  Fleet's 
K^narese  Dynasties,  20  note  1. 

•  Fleet's  KAnarese  Dynasties,  73;  Journal  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
IX.  246-249. 
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the  fight  front  of  the  temple,  has  an  inscription  of  seventy-three  lines 
in  Old  K^narese  characters  and  language,  but  the  letters  are  so  worn 
that  neither  the  sense  of  the  inscription  nor  its  date  can  be  made 
out.  The  emblems  at  the  top  of  this  tablet  are  a  ling  and  a  priest 
in  the  middle,  with  the  sun  to  the  right,  and  a  cow  and  calf  with  the 
moon  beyond  them  to  the  left.  The  second  tablet,  now  set  upright 
on  the  left  front  of  the  temple,  lay  in  the  hedge  surrounding  the  town. 
It  is  in  Old  Kanarese  characters  and  language  and  has  fiftj-one 
lines  of  about  thirty-nine  letters  each.  The  inscription  is  dated 
1164  in  the  reign  of  the  Eafcta  chief  Kdrtavirya  (1143-1164).  It 
mentions  a  Jain  basti  and  probably  records  the  building  of  this  very 
temple  and  grants  made  to  it.  The  emblems  at  the  top  of  this 
tablet  are  in  the  middle  a  seated  figure  of  Jinendra,  on  its  right  a 
standing  figure  full  front,  with  the  moon  above  it ;  and  on  its  left  a 
cow  and  calf  with  the  sun  above  them.^ 

Belavdi,  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Sampgaon,  with  in  1872 
a  population  of  3284  and  in  1881  of  3160,  has  an  old  temple  of 
Virbhadra  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jakhand,charya.  The  temple 
has  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  dated  1070  in  the  reign  of  the 
Western  Chalukya  king  Someshvarl.  (1068-1077).  A  yearly  fair 
attended  by  about  1600  people  is  held  in  Chaitra  or  March -April. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays. 

Belgaum,  16°  52'  north  latitude  and  74°  42'  east  longitude, 
about  forty-five  miles  north-west  of  Dharwar,  seventy  miles  from 
the  coast,  110  miles  south-west  of  Bijd,pur,  and  about  200  miles 
south  of  Poona  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Belgaum  district  and 
sub-division,  and  is  the  chief  military  station  in  the  Karnatak.  The 
1881  census  showed  that  Belgaum  is  the  seventeenth  city  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  with  a  town  site  of  289  acres  and  a  population 
of  about  23,000  or  seventy-nine  to  the  square  acre.^  Belgaum  stands 
from  2100  to  2260  feet  above  the  sea  from  which  in  a  straight  line  it 
is  about  fifty  miles  distant.  The  town  stands  on  one  of  the  laterite  hills 
which  form  the  eastern  slope  of  the  water-shed  of  the  Mdrkandeya 
river,  which  flows  from  south-west  to  north-east  three  miles  north 
of  Belgaum,  and  of  its  feeder  the  Belari  which  flows  about  two  miles 
south  of  Belgaum.*  The  Beldri  aud  its  small  western  feeders 
drain  nearly  the  whole  station  as  well  as  the  low-lying  ground  to  the 
south-east  which  is  almost  wholly  under  rice  or  sugarcane.  Excluding 
the  Native  Infantry  Lines  in  the  south-west,  Belgaum  may  roughly 
be  compared  to  an  isosceles  triangle  with  the  fort  at  its  apex ;  the 
British  Artillery  and  Infantry  Lines  along  its  base  about   1^  miles 
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1  Indian  Antiquary,  IV.  115  ;  Fleet's  Kanarese  Dynasties,  82. 

2  The  exact  number  is  23,115,  excluding  9582  the  population  of  Belgaum 
Cantonment. 

'  The  water-parting  of  the  BeMri  watercourse  is  crossed  by  the  KolhApur  road 
near  a  bungalow  long  occupied  by  Mr.  Grey,  a  former  Collector  of  Belgaum,  and 
hence  known  as  the  Collector's  bungalow,  in  the  north  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  station.  On  the  same  line  further  east  is  the  old  doublo-domed  mosque  erected 
in  1561  by  Kiahwar  Khin,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Asad  KhAn.  (See  above  p.  371 
and  below  p.  527).  The  mosque  has  been  turned  into  the  hospital  and  guard-room  of 
the  jail.  Near  the  jail  are  the  Police  Lines  from  which  the  ground  slopes  rapidly 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  water-shed  of  the  Turakmatti  or  One  Tree  Hill. 
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long ;  and  in  the  centre  theTown^  the  Cantonment,  the  Commissariat 
Cattle  Lines,  and  the  Officers'  and  Pensioners'  bungalows.  The  two 
sides  of  the  triangle  are  each  about  2j  miles.  They  include  an  area  of 
289  acres,  and  contain  besides  the  troops  a  population  of  about  23,000. 
Within  station  limits  only  the  native  town  in  the  centre  and  the 
cantonment  to  its  west  are  thickly  peopled.  The  rest  of  the  station, 
is  mostly  open  plain  set  apart  for  parade  grounds,  or  occupied  by 
gardens,  mango  groves,  haystacks,  and  quarries. 

The  country  round  Belgaum  is  hiily,and  grows  more  rugged  towards 
the  crest  of  the  Sahyddris  which  lie  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
west.  Among  the  hills  wind  the  rich  valleys  of  many  feeders  of  the 
Krishna  which  broaden  eastwards  till  they  merge  into  the  Krishna 
plain.  .  Prom  Mahdlakshmi  hill  to  the  west  of  the  station,  Belgaum 
seems  surrounded  by  low  hills.  Tellurgad  hill,  whose  height  of  about 
800  feet  above  the  station  makes  it  the  chief  local  landmark,  lies  about 
nine  miles  to  the  south  ;  Belgundi  hill  is  about  six  miles  to  the  soutrh- 
west ;  Vaijnath  hill,  with  its  well-known  Shaiv  temple  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  hill,  is  about  twelve  miles  to  the  west  j  Kdkti  hill 
which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Sutgatti  range  is  about  five  miles 
to  the  north;  and  the  Kanbargi  range  is  about  four  miles  to  the 
north-east.  To  the  east  the  hills  are  lost  in  the  high  land  which 
rises  above  the  rice  fields  close  to  the  station.  Except  the  Kd,kti 
hill  all  these  hills  and  spurs  belong  to  the  Sahyadri  range  with  typical 
flat  trap  tops  and  level  grassy  terraces  with  a  few  solitary  trees.  Close 
to  the  station  are  rice  fields  and  grass  lands  belonging  to  Belgaum 
and  the  surrounding  villages..  A  quarter  to  half  a  mile  to  the  south  are 
the  Sdngli  town  of  Shdhpur  and  the  villages  of  Hassur  and  Hassoti, 
reached  either  by  the  DharwAr,  Kapleshvar,  or  KhAndpur  roads. 
Muchof  thecountryroundis  wellsuitedfor  the  manoeuvres  of  infantry, 
and  close  to  the  barracks  in  the  west  are  fine  stretches  of  plain.  But 
the  ground  is  not  suited  to  cavalry  or  artillery  exercise,  as,  where  it 
is  not  rOcky,  it  is  full  of  deep  dangerous  cracks.  Three  miles  east 
of  the  fort,  to  the  north  of  the  road  leading  to  Kanbargi  village,  is 
the  artillery  range,  while  the  British  Infantry  range  is  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  barracks,  and  the  Native  Infantry  lines  are 
about  a  mile  further  west.  Except  to  the  west  and  south-west,  the 
station  contains  a  large  number  of  fine  trees,  which,  with  occasional 
.groves, make  the  whole  town  and  its  surroundings  seem  richly  wooded. 
The  only  building  which  rises  above  the  trees  is  the  Camp'Protestant 
Church  of  St.  Mary's. 

The  raised  ground  on  which  the  station  stands  is  of  laterite  and  trap. 
The  laterite,  or  iron  clay, '  which  forms  a  thick  layer  over  the 
trap,  is  a  porous  clayey  rock  which  allows  water  to  pass  rapidly 
through  it.  Chemically  it  is  composed  of  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  silica,  and  contains  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  metallic  iron.  The  twisted  tubes  or  pores  of  the  laterite  are 
often  filled  with  clay  which  is  readily  washed  out.  Under  ground 
this  rock  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  easily  dug  out  with  a  spade,  but  on 
exposure  to  the  air  it  rapidly  hardens  to  stone.  It  is  largely  used  for 
building  and  most  Belgaum  houses  have  been  built  from  quarriqaJi 
within  the  town  and  cantonment  limits.  Some  wells  are  cut  through 
forty-five  to  seventy-five  feet  of  laterite  to  the  underlying  trap ;  in 
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'other  places  the  trap  comes  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  surface. 
The  great  Deccan  trap  series  ends  a  little  to  the  south  and  east  of 
Belgaum.  The  thickness  of  the  trap  near  Belgaum  has  been 
estimated  at  2000  to  2600  feet.  Trap  is  used  for  building  and 
crumbled  trap  or  murum  as  road  metal. 

The  soil  of  Belgaum  is  crumbled  laterite  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
and  black  soil  which  is  a  mixture  of  ruined  trap  and  vegetable  matter. 
The  crumbled  laterite  is  more  or  less  barren,  is  heavy  and  sticky  when 
wet,  and  during  the  dry  season  rises  in  fine  brick-red  dust.^  The 
black  soil  is  very  rich  yielding  alternate  crops  of  rice,  beans,  pulse, 
and  sugarcane.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  patch  of  black 
soil  in  places  at  least  fifteen  feet  deep  believed  to  be  partly  artificial.^ 

The  Belgaum  water-supply  is  entirely  drawn  from  wells  cut  in  the 
laterite  subsoil  which  are  deeper  in  the  north  and  west  than  in  the 
south  and  east.  As  the  water  soaks  through  this  porous  iron  rock 
it  is  freed  from  impurities.  Except  during  the  rains,  when  in  some 
of  the  dirtiest  quarters  of  the  town  the  surface  washings  and 
other  impurities  have  found  their  way  into  the  wells,  cholera  in 
Belgaum  is  seldom  due  to  bad  water.  Except  in  the  south-east 
where  the  water  is  brackish  and  generally  fails  at  the  end  of  the 
dry  season,  the  Belgaum  wells  afford  a  plentiful  supply  throughout 
the  year.^ 

Belgaum  has  five  reservoirs,  the  fort  or  killydche  tale,  the  two 
KapleshvarSjthe  Argan.andthe  Jakirhonda.  The  fort  reservoir,  which 
is  the  largest,  lies  norbh  of  the  fort  between  the  Jail  hill  on  the  west 
and  the  Kanbargi  road  on  the  east.  It  has  an  area  of  about  sixty 
acres  and  is  fed  partly  by  springs  and  partly  by  the  drainage  of  the 
Turakmatti  and  Jail  hills.  An  embankment  along  the  Kanbargi 
Toad  to  the  east  of  the  lake  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Musal- 
mans.  Its  water  is  used  for  watering  the  roads  and  is  carried  by  sluices 
to  fields  along  the  valley  to  the  north  of  the  KaMdgi  road.  It  dries 
during  the  hot  weather  when  crops  are  raised  in  its  bed.  On  the 
Narali  Purnima  or  coooanut  full-moon  in  August  the  regimental 
sepoys  go  in  procession  to  the  lake,  worship  it  instead  of  the  sea, 
and  throw  cocoanuts  into  it.  The  Musalmdns  also  drown  the 
Muharram  biers  on  tdbuts  in  this  lake.  The  two  Kapleshvar 
reservoirs,  which  are  joined  by  sluices,  lie  near  the  south  end  of 
the  town  on  either  side  of  the  Shahpur  road.  The  water  is  used 
for  the  neighbouring  fields  and  for  watering  the  roads.  During 
the  hot  weather  »the  neighbouring  poor  drink  the  water  of  the 
left  hand  pond.  The  Argan  pond  on  the  Venguria  road  near  the 
Station  Hospital  is  a  small  unbuilt  pond.  The  water  though  muddy 
lasts  throughout  the  year  and  is  used  for  watering  cattle.  The 
Jakirhonda  reservoir  on  the  Khd,napur  road  to  the  east  of  the  Native 
Infantry  Lines  fills  the  south-east  corner  of  a  lake  which  is  called 
Iifd,gar  Kere  or  the  Cobra  pond  in  an  eleventh  century  Jain  inscrip- 
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1  Surgeon-Major  C.  T.  Peters,  M.B. 

2  Sanitary  Commissioner's  Report  for  1868,  Sec.  VII,  121. 

s  In  the  neighlDouring  town  of  Shahpur  the  water  is  brackish  and  unpalatable. 
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tion  in  the  fort.^  The  ruined  dam  of  the  old  lake  still  shows.  The 
soil  within  its  limits  is  so  full  of  water  that  a  hole  one  or  two 
feet  deep-yields  an  abundant  supply  which  is  often  used  by  blanket- 
makers  and  dyers.  The  new  pond  is  dammed  by  an  earthen  embank- 
ment built  in  1877-78  as  a  famine  work  and  is  provided  with. a 
sluice  for  Watering  the  neighbouring  fields.  The  fort  ditch  also 
holds  water  at  the  end  of  the  rains  which  is  used  for  the  neighbouring 
fields. 

The  Ndgjhari  or  Cobra  springs,  whose  water  is  held  to  be  the  best  in 
Belgaum,  lie  to  the  south  of  the  cantonment  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
old  Nagar  Kere  lake.  The  springs  are  in  two  groups  one  close  to 
the  Khdndpur  road  and  the  other  a  little  to  the  west,  about  600  feet 
to  the  left  of  the  Native  Infantry  Lines.  Both  groups  are  surrounded 
by  fields  and  approached  by  foot-paths.  Near  them,  especially  near 
the  western  group  are  magnificently  wooded  old  gardens  which  the 
Belgaum  and  Shdhpur  people  often  use  for  garden  dinners  or  van- 
'bhojans  and  churmurchatnis  in  which  fried  rice  or  churmurds  and  a 
condiment  or  chatni  of  parched  gram  are  eaten  with  other  sweetmeats. 
Each  group  of  springs  consists  of  two  square  ponds  surrounded  by 
stone  walla  above  which  small  openings  are  left  to  allow  the  water.to 
escape.  The  ponds  were  formerly  stocked  with  large  tame  fish  but 
of  late  the  fish  have  disappeared.  The  water  is  considered  light  and 
digestive  and  the  place  is  holy  with  some  ascetics'  huts  and  shrines. 
In  1878-79  the  Belgaum  municipality  paid  Government  £128 
(Rs.  1285)  to  survey  a  scheme  for  bringing  water  by  an  open  canal 
from  Tudye  village  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  the  town.  The 
survey  was  favourable  and  the  scheme  is  under  consideration. 

Besides  the  wells,  ponds,  and  springs  noted  above  a  few  streams  or 
ndldsin  and  around  the  station  of  Belgaum  flow  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  Bogarve  rises  in  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  British  Infantry 
Barracks,  and,  passing  between  the  barracks  and  the  station  hospital, 
separates  the  town  from  the  camp  and  joins  the  Belari  behind 
the  post  office  and  the  Ordnance  Lines.  The  BeMri ,  which  is  larger 
than  the  Bogarve  and  which  forms  the  south  boundary  of  the  lands 
of  Belgaum,  takes  its  rise  among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  British 
Infantry  Barracks,  is  fed  by  the  drainage  of  the  hills  to.  the  south-west 
of  the  camp  and  the  upper  Ndgjhari  springs,  flows  close  to  the  rear 
of  the  Native  Infantry  Lines,  and,  skirting  the  south-west  and  south- 
east boundaries  of  the  camp,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Bogarve, 
and  the  united  stream  flows  south-east  tlirough  the  rice  fields 
between  the  town  and  the  fort  on  the  north  and  Shdhpur  on  the 
south.  From  this,  keeping  north,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Belgaum  stream,  which  rises  from  the  .pond  formed  below  the  lower 
Nagjhari  group,  and,  changing  its  course  to  the  north-east  falls  into 
the  Markandeya  river  near  the  village  of  Honga.  Except  a  little  of 
the  raised  ground  to  the  west  of  the  New  Artillery  Barracks,  which 
is  drained  by  a  small  stream  running  north-west  across  the  Vengurla 
road  into  the  Markandeya  river,  these  streams  drain  the  whole  station 
of  Belgaum. 


1  Stokes'  Belgaum,  18, 
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The  circular  belt  of  hills  round  Belgaum  condenses  the  clouds 
and  helps  to  increase  the  rainfall.  The  mean  yearly  rainfall^  recorded 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1867  was  52  inches ;  in  the  five  years  ending 
1875,  49"7  inches  J  in  the  famine  year  of  1876,  39'95  inches;  and  in 
the  six  years  ending  1882,  47:47  inches.  The  fall  becomes  less  when 
the  surrounding  belt  of  hills  is  crossed,  whether  north  towards 
Kolhapur,  north-east  towards  Bijapur,  or  south-east  towards  Dhdrwar. 
By  concentrating  the  rainfall  the  hills  cause  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
render  the  climate  more  equable  than  that  of  most  other  places  in 
Western  India.  At  the  same  time,  they  make  a  heavy  mist  overhang 
the  camp  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  accompanied  by  slight  malarious 
fever  throughout  the  year,  especially  in  November  December  and 
January.  Its  height  above  the  sea  and  the  freshness  of  its  sea  breeze 
make  the  climate  of  Belgaum  pleasant  and  on  the  whole  healthy.  Still 
the  great  change  from  the  dry  east  winds  of  the  fair  months  to  the 
damp  of  the  monsoon  is  trying  especially  to  new-comers  aiid  to  the 
weakly. 

For  administrative  purposes  Belgaum  is  divided  into  civil  and 
cantonment  limits.  The  civil  limits  include  the  town  and  the  line 
of  bungalows  to  its  north ;  the  cantonment  limits  include  the  camp 
to  the  west  of  the  town  and  the  fort  to  the  east,  with  the  open  space 
or  esplanade  all  round  the  fort.  The  town  of  Belgaum  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  high  ground  on  the  Vengurla  road  occupied  by 
the  Judge's  Court  and  the  residences  of  civil  officers,  on  the  east  by 
tlie  fort,  on  the  south  by  a  belt  of  fields  with  the  town  of  Shdhpuy 
beyond,  and  on  the  west  by  the  camp.  Within  these  limits  the 
town,  which  is  almost  circular  in  shape,  contains  an  area  of  about 
300  acres,  with  a  population  of  23,115,  and  a  municipal  revenue  of 
£3710  (Rs.  37,100).  The  site  on  which  the  town  stands  has  not 
been  surveyed  but  the  ground  appears  to  fall  rapidly  to  the  south- 
east. Its  natural  drainage  is  carried  off  by  the  .Bogdrve  and  by 
a  smaller  stream  which  meets  it,  while  on  the  south-east  a  water- 
course running  alongside  of  the  DharwAr  road  drains  the  south- 
east of  the  town.  These  two  water- courses  discharge  during  the 
rains  into  the  Belari  on  the  south,  and  are  dry  during  the  fair  season. 
Formerly  the  town  was  disfigured  by  many  plots  of  low  open 
ground,  apparently  quarries,  where  water  used  to  gather  during  the 
rainy  season.  These  have  now  been  filled  by  town  sweepings  and 
are  used  as  building  sites.  In  the  south-west  a  few  rice  and  sugar- 
cane fields  are  included  within  town  limits,  but  these  open  spaces 
also  are  every  year  being  taken  for  houses.  The  town  is  shaded  and 
hid  by  lines  and  groves  of  well  grown  mangoes,  tamarinds,  banians, 
bamboos,  umbars,  and  pimpals. 

For  municipal  purposes,  the  town  is  divided  into  four  wards.  These 
are  subdivided  into  fifty-four  sections  called  vddds  or  gallis  generally 
named  after  the  principal  residents.  The  boundaries  of  the  different 
sections  are  uncertain.  Kapleshvarvdda,  named  after  the  Kapleshvar 
temple,  is  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  town.  The  population  chiefly 
consists  of  Kunbis  and  Shimpis,  and  has  much  increased  during  the 
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past  few  years.^    One  Brahman  house  the  Bhfites  are  the  oldestresidents 
of  the  place.  The  Section  has  several  smallshops  where  among  other 
things  good  snuff  is  prepared  and  sold;  and  a  few  pounders    or  Idts 
for  making  pokes  from  parched"  rice.     The  rest-houses  or  d/torm.-' 
shalds  of  the  Kapleshvar  temple  are,  used  for  performing  the  ten 
days'  funeral  ceremonies,  and  the  Gosavi's  hut  beyond  the  pond  is 
often  the  resort  of  parties  from  Belgaum  and  Shahpur  who  come  to 
drink  sugarcane  juice  during  the  hot  season.     The  Bhddurgivdda 
to  the  west  of  KapleshvarvAda,  named  after  the  hhddurgi  plant 
which  grew  there  in  abundanoej .  is  chiefly  occupied  by  bricklayers 
and  masons.     The  number  of  houses  has  been  steadily  increasing.- 
Tdngdivadajto  the  eastof  Bhd,durgivdda, called  after  a  former  resident., 
named Tdngdi,  is  occupiedbyKunbi  cultivators.  Pdtilvdda  to  the  north 
of  Tdngdivada  is  occupied  by  houses  of  the  p^til  family  of  Belgaum, ' 
the  chief  pdtil's  house  having  generally  on  the  front  wall  a  oolouredi 
drawing  of  a  tiger  hunted  by  a  horseman.     This  is  an  old  street' 
and  the  number  of  houses  has  for  many  years  remained  the  same, 
The  most  southerly  road  between  the  fort  and  •  the    camp   passeaf 
through  this  street,  by  the  side  of  which  are  some  sweetmeat  shopsU 
At  its  western  end  near  the  camp  are  a  few  shoemakers'  honsesjj! 
and  the  Dhed's  well  believed  by  Mr.  Stokes  to  be  the  oldest  masonry' 
in  the  town.     Kdnglivada,  to  the  north  of  Patilvdda,  is  called  after! 
oneof  its  chief  residents ;  Mujdvarvada,  to  thenorth  of  theKdnglivdda,;' 
is    called    after    the    Mujl.vars    or    sweepers    of     Asad     Khdn's ' 
mosque  who  lived  in  it ;  Sherivada  to  the  north  of  Mujdvarvada,.' 
is  named  after   one  of    its    residents ;  Mathvdda,  to  the  east  of" 
Sherivdda,  contains  a  Lingayat  math  ;  Kulkamiyada  to  the  north- ■ 
west. of  MathvMa  is  an  old  street  and  contains  the  houses  of  the,- 
Belgaum   Kulkarnis  who    are   Deshasth  Brahmans.     It  has  many 
houses  of    Jain  .  cultivators  and   in    the    west    has    a    temple    of ; 
Ramling.    Anantshayanvdda  to  the  north  of   Kulkarnivdda  has   in,: 
the  centre  a  temple   of   Anantshayan    or    Vishnu  sleeping  on  his 
serpent  bed,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Deshasth  Brdhmans  with  a 
few  Jain  and  Kunbi  houses.    At  its  eastern  end  is  a  small  temple  of  1 
Md,ruti  called  Nava  or  New  Maruti,  the  old  MAruti  being  the  one  in 
M^ruti  Galli.  Basvannav^da,  to  the  north  of  Anantshayanvada,  has  a 
temple,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  of  Basvanna  or  Shiv's  Bull,  where.  > 
a  cultivator's  fair  is  held  on  the  first  day  of  Ohaitra  that  is  March- 
April,     New  bullocks  are  yoked  to  the  large  field  carts,  and   about 
thirty  carts  are  furiously  driven   -three  times  round  the  temple..j 
Ambil  or  gruel  is  handed  to  the  assembled  Mh^rs.     Next  day  a  / 
bonfire   is  lighted  in  front  of  the  temple  and  the  ceremonies  of  ^ 
walking  over  the  fire  and  rubbing  with  ashes  are  performed.     This  i 
street  contains  the  houses  of  Deshasth  Brahmans,  Jains,  Kunbis,  and 
a  few  carpenters  and  smiths,  and  has  been  much  improved  of  late  .- 
years.  Behind  Basvanna's  temple  is  a  Jain  Basti  or  religious  house,'' 
with,  in  front  of  it,  a  large  round  stone  pillar  with  a  small  image  of 


1  The  names  of  most  of  these  sections  or  vddda,  are  given  in  the  census  papers  of  ^ 
1820  and  are  still  shewn  in  the  books  of  the  Belgaum  village  accountant.  These  papers 
show  that,  except  in  the  north-west  and  Bouth-west  within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  • 
town  limits  have  not  much  spread  but  tliat  many  new  houses  have  been  added. 
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Parasn^th  in  a  niche  at  the  end.     In  the  temple  is  a  seated  image 
ot  finely  polished  black  stone  about  two  feet  high  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Jain  temples  in  the  forfc^  At  its  feet  are;two  images 
of  white  marble  of  half  its  size  and  several  small  brass'  images  of 
different  Jain   saints.    Brdhmanical  Hindus  object  to  go  into  the 
temple,   as  the  image   is  naked.     At  the  eastern  end  is  the  temple 
of  Dydinava  or   Lakshmi,  from  which  this  part  is  sometimes  called 
Lakshmi  or  Mahdlakshmivada.     The  goddess  first  lived  in  the  fort 
and  was  moved  by  the  Musalmans  to  a  'place  on  the  esplanade  where 
there  is    still    a    small    temple    of   the   goddess   and    where    the 
twelve-yearly  fair  in  honour  of  Dydmava  is  held.     The  image  of  the 
goddess  whose  ministraut  is  a  Badgi  or  carpenter  is  made  of  wood, 
painted  red,  has  ten  hands,  and  rides  on  a  lion.     Deshpdndevdda,  to 
the  north  of  Basvanna  or  MahdlakshmivMa  which  of  late  has  been 
much  improved,  is  inhabited  by  Deshasth  Brdhmans  some  of  whom 
have  the  surname   of  Deshpande.     In  the  centre  is  Bhadbhade's 
mansion  a  two-storeyed  house  generally  used  by  Jagirdars  or  landed 
proprietors  when  they  visit  Belgaum.     Hanmant  or  Mdrutigalli,  to 
the  north  of  Deshpandevada,  contains  the  temple  of  Mdruti,  a  two- 
storeyed  building  surrounded  by  rest-houses  and  shrines.  The  temple 
has  lately  been  repaired  and  out-houses  built,  and  some  images  which 
had  long  lain  neglected  in  the  fort  have  been  placed  in  this  temple. 
The  only  old  part  of  the  building  of  Mdruti's  temple  is  a  shrine  of 
Chandramauleshvar.     The  front  hall  was  built  by  subscription  raised 
among  the  people  of  Belgaum.     This  Mdruti  is  supposed  to  be  the 
guardian  deity  of  the  town,  and  many  Hindus  visit  the  temple  every 
day.     The  street  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Deshasth  Brdhmans  mostly 
Government     officers.      The    other     inhabitants    are    the    Kunbi 
ministrants  of  Maruti's  temple  and  a  few  Sonars  and  Shimpis.     The 
street  is  at  present  flourishing,     .t^ditvar  or  Eavivar  peth,  called 
after  a  market  formerly  held  on  Sunday  to  the  east  of  Mdirutigalli, 
has  much  improved  of  late  years  and  is  improving.    It  is  occupied  by 
wholesale  grain  and  salt  merchants  chiefly  Shenvi  Brahmans  and 
Lingdyats,  who  have  a  religious  house.     Ganpatigalli  to  the   north- 
west of  Aditvarpeth  takes  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Ganpati,  and 
is  chiefly  occupied  by  rich  Telis  or  oilmen  who  also  drive  bullock 
carriages  or  sdrvats-  for  hire.     Near  the  north  end  of  the  street  are 
a  few  shops  of  Musalman  tin  workers.     Kodolkarvada  to  the  west  of 
Granpatigalli  is  named  after  a  rich  Kunbi  named    Kodolkar,  and, 
besides  by  a  few  Kunbi  and  Brdhman  houses,  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
weavers  who  make  coarse  white  cloth  and  women's  robes..  It  has  two 
Sutar's  and  Lohdr's  yards  where  carts  are  made.  Burudgalli  to   the 
north  of  Kodolkarvdda  is  solely  occupied  by  Buruds  or  basket-makers 
and  is  shaded  by  clumps  of  bamboos,   Bd,patgalli  to  the  north-west 
of  Burudgalli  is  named  after  its  original  Brdhman  landowner  Bdpat. 
The  ground  which  the  street  occupies  was  under  cultivation,  and. 
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1  lathe  temple  ia  a  large  bell  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  about  ten  years  ago 
from  an  old  bell  which,  according  to  the  writing  on  it,  was  150  years  oil.  It  was 
probably  a  Fortagaeae  bell  brought  about  1740  from  some  of  the  Portugttea(3  churches 
in  the  Konkaa. 
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«xcept  tte  owner's  dwelling,  alltte  Louses  have  been  built  by  Kunbis 
within  the  lastfifty  years.  Thestreet  hasan  old  mosque  built  inMusal- 
mi,n  times  (1360-1750).  Bogarvegalli  to  the  west  of  Kodolkarvdda, 
reaching  to  the  western  border  of  the  town  leading  to  the  camp, 
takes  its  name  either  from  the  houses  or  the  caste  of  Bogdrs  or 
coppersmiths  who  used  to  live  in  it.  Many  new  houses  have  lately 
been  built,  and  the  place  has  a  few  Brahman  and  Kunbi  houses 
and  is  the  head- quarters  of  Belgaum  prostitutes.  The  street  has  two 
pony  stands  and  two  cart  stands  or  addds  where  ponies  and  carts  can 
be  had  on  hire.  At  the  western  end  is  a  Gosavi  monastery  with 
several  old  tombs  in  the  yard.  Opposite  its  eastern  end  is  a  public 
well  called  Bdra  Gadgadydchi  Vihir  or  the  Twelve-Pulley  Well. 
Kelkarvdda  or  Kelkarbag  to  the  north  of  Bogdrvegalli  was 
formerly  the  garden  of  a  Konkanasth  Br&hman  named  Kelkar.  The 
garden  had'  many  cocoa  palms  and  strings  of  pack  bullocks  from  the 
Konkan  used  to  rest  under  them.  Almost  all  the  houses  have  been 
recently  built  and  the  ward  is  occupied  chiefly  by  ^r^hmans  and  afesv 
Kunbis.  The  water  of  this  place  is  excellent  and  the  public  well 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Kelkars,  supplies  numbers  of  people 
throughout  the  year.  Kelkarbag  also  includes  a  street  which  leads 
north  from  the  western  end  of  Marutigalli  towards  the  Khade  bazar, 
has  the  Sungathankar's  three-storeyed  palace  at  its  northern  end  and 
is  occupied  by  wealthy  Brdhmans,  Government  officers,  and  two  great 
bankers.  Gondhlivd;da  to  the  north  of  Kelkarbdg  formerly  contained 
a  few  Gondhlis'  houses.  Many  new  houses  have  since  been  buijt 
and  the  streetis  occupied  mostly  by  Shenvi  Brdhmans.  The  other  mam 
streets  are  Samddevtigalh  called  from  a  temple  of  the  goddess 
Samddevti  and  chiefly  occupied  by  Shenvi.  Brdhmans  ;  Narvekargaftii^ 
called  from  its  residents  who  are  chiefly  Ndrvekars  or  Vaishyas  ; 
Shif%shettigalli  to  the  north  called  after  an  old  merchant  named 
Shird,g  ;  Chambhdrvd,da  to  the  north-east  almost  wholly  occupied  Hy 
shoemakersj  Kdktivesvdda,  on  the  road  leading  to  Kakti  village 
chiefly  occupiedbyDhangars,  Kunbis,  and  Musalmdns;  Kangrffivada 
to  the  west  called  after  the  headman  of  Kangrali  who  owned  it ; 
Elhadakvdda  to  the  south  called  from  a  layer  of  surface  rock; 
Bhadkali  to  the  south  called  from  a  former  resident ;  Chavdtvada 
to  the  east ;  Shettivada  to  the  north,  the  former  residence  of  the 
Shetti  or  leading  banker  of  Belgaum  with  a  well  known  Maruti's 
temple  the  oldest  in  Belgaum ;  Kotv&lvdda  to  the  east  called  after 
an  old  police  station ;  Bdgv^nvada  to  the  north  chiefly  occupied  by 
Bdgvans  or  fruit  and  vegetable  sellers ;  Ghand^vdda  to  the  north 
called  after  a  woman  ramed  Ghanddbdi ;  Khade  bazar,  formerly  called 
Budhvar  and  Shanvar  bazdr,  because  markets  were  held  here  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturday Sj, takes  it  new  name  from  a  road  leading 
from  the  "camp  to  the  fort.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Marwaria  and 
Kdchis  and  dealers  in  cloth  from  Bombay.  Kdkarvdda  to  the  east 
chiefl^y  inhabited  by  Kdkars  or  Pendharis ;  Dhorgalli  to  the  south- 
west inhabited  by  Dhor  tanners  and  formerly  inhabited  by  Madras 
Mhdrs  when  Madras  troops  occupied  Belgaum ;  Baghadlev^da  called 
from  a  la-ndholder  named  Baghadle  who  lived  here ;  Kamdtv^da 
chiefly  inhabited  by  cultivators ;  Vadvada  called  from  a  banian  tree ; 
Kas^bv^da  the  butchers'  quarter  ^  Hajdmvdda  the  barbers'  quart^Jg 
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Bhendi  bdz^r  formerly  the  site  of  a  vegetable  market,  and  now 
occupied  by  shops  of  various  trades ;  Bh.oivd,da  the  fishermen's 
quarter ;  PAngulvada  called  after  an  old  resident  named  Pdngul ; 
Bhatkandivdida  the  rice-sellers'  quarter;  Mdlivada  the  gardeners' 
quarter;  Mensivdda  called  from  a  number  of  its  inhabitants  whose 
surname  is  Mens! ;  Ramnandvdda  called  from  a  landholder  of  that 
name  who  formerly  held  it;  and  Arlikatti  DeshpAndevdda  called 
after  the  Deshpandes  of  Arlikatti  who  owned  the  ground. 

The  earliest  record  of  Belgaum  population  is  in  1820,  when  it  had 
7652  people  lodged  in  1 309  houses.  One- third  of  these  were  MarathfLs, 
one-sixth  Musalmdins  mostly  connected  with  religious  establishments, 
one-sixth  Lingdyats,  one-eighth  Jains,  one-ninth  Brdhmans  chiefly 
Deshasths  and  Karhadds,  and  the  rest  artisans  of  various  sorts  .^ 
The  choice  of  Belgaum  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Collectorate 
and  as  the  chief  military  station  in  the  Karn^tak  brought  a  large 
accession  to  the  population,  chiefly  Mdrwdri  traders,  Madras!  Mhdr 
and  PendhAri  camp  followers,  and  upper  class  Hindus  in  Government 
service.  In  1852  the  population  of  Belgaum  including  the  village  of 
,  Khasb^g  and  probably  Shdhpur  amounted  to  about  30,000  including 
between  13,000  to  14,000  who  lived  in  the  camp.  In  1866  the  town 
population  numbered  16,514!  inoreasingto  19,371  and  to  24,366  in  the 
next  two  years.^  In  1 870  the  opening  of  the  Amboli  pass  and  the 
direct  communication  with  the  port  of  Vengurla  in  Ratn^giri  brought 
a  further  increase  to  the  trade  and  population  of  the  town.  The 
1872  census  showed  a  population  of  26,947,  of  whom  19,384  were 
'tondus,  5517  ]V[usalmd,ns,  1757  Christians,  and  289  Others.  The 
1881  census  gave  for  the  city  a  population  of  23,115  and  for  the 
cantonment  of  9582,  that  is  a  total  population  of  32,697.  Of  these 
22,939  were  Hindus,  7136  Musalmdns,  2481  Christians,  53  Pdrsis, 
and  88  Jews.  This  on  1725  square  acres  gives  an  average  density  of 
about  nineteen  to  the  square  acre. 

Belgaum  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  large  town  either  under  the 
Musalm^ns  (1350-1750)  or  under  the  Marathas  (1750-181 8).  In  1820 
two  years  after  its  capture  it  had  1309  houses  lodging  about  7700 
persons,  and  of  these  a  good  many  must  have  been  added  in  1818  when 
about  300  houses  in  the  fort  were  pulled  down.  In  1820  the  houses 
which  were  thinly  scattered  are  described  as  better  than  in  most 
parts  of  India,  those  of  the  upper  class  being  uniform,  substantial, 
jind  roomy,  and  those  of  the*  lower  classes  respectable  cottages.^ 

In  1872  Belgaum  had  4388  houses,  827  of  which  were  of  the  better, 
and  3561  of  the  poorer  sort.  These  lodged  26,947  persons  or  an 
average  of  6"14  persons  to  each  house.  Of  late  the  town  has  spread 
towards  the  north-west  and  south-west  and  many  houses  have  been 
built  chiefly  by  husbandmen  who  hold  land  near  th«  town.  In  1881 
the  number  of houseswas  inci-easedto  7713.  All"  the  houses  are  tiled. 
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^  Local  Records.  '  Mr,  C.  W.  Richardson. 

.    '  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,  I.  165.     The  house  of  the  Peshwa's  m4mlatd4r 
.  Vyankjfcji   Yashvant    MAnjrekar  near  the  SamAdevati  temple  still  shows  signs  of 
openings  for  guns.    Near  it  are  a  few  MusalmAn  tombs  supposed  to  be  of   Arab 
gepoys,  Vho  from  time  to  time  died  in  the  milmlatdAr's  service. 
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By  far  the  greater  number  of  houses  consist  of  a  ground  floor; 
very  few  buildings  have  an  upper  storey.  The  better  class  of  houses 
have  a  raised  plinth  sometimes  of  cut  stone,  but  usually  of  blocks 
of  laterite  of  which  also  the  walls  are  built.  A  few  of  the  houses 
are  chausopi  that  is  with  open  yards  surrounded  by  verandas, 
The  poorer  houses  are  built  of  mud  mixed  with  cut  hay,  or  bi 
plastered  sun-dried  bricks  between  wooden  supports.  The  floors 
of  the  poorer  class  of  houses  are  in  many  ^cases  on  or  below  the 
level  of  the  ground.  The  houses  as  a  rule  face  the  street  in  an 
unbroken  line.  The  rear  line  is  extremely  irregular  as  the  houses 
vary  in  depth  from  twenty  or  thirty  to  seventy  feet.  The  central 
rooms  of  the  very  deep  houses  are  extremely  dark  and  ill-aired,  the 
only  air  coming  from  the  front  and  back  doors  and  through  the  tiles 
which  seldom  fit  tightly  and  are  -  often  moved  by  monkeys  who 
wander  at  large  over  the  house-tops.  All  houses  have  a  back  court 
yard  in  which  usually  stand  a  tulsi  pillar  and  a  well.  Within  a  few 
feet  of  the  well  formerly  was  a  pit  privy,  but  these  have  lately  been 
replaced  by  open  privies.  In  most  yards  vegetables  aud  plantains' 
are  grown  and  cowdung  cakes  dried.  The  waste  water  instead  of 
being  carried  away  is  generally  left  to  soak  into  the  yard. 

In  1848  the  leading  men  of  Belgaum  formed  a  committee  and' 
in  four  months  by  voluntary  subscriptions  repaired  all  the  roads, 
and  lanes  of  the  town,  extending  to  a  length  of  between  nine  and 
ten  miles.^  In  reward  for  their  public  spirit  Government  granted  the, 
people  of  Belgaum  a  sum  of  £600  (Rs.  6000)  to  improve  the  town. 
•StilL  much  remained  to  be  done  in  yridening  the  old  roads  and  in 
making  new  roads  until  the  municipality  was  established  in  1852. 
In  1853-54,  £59(Rs.590)  and  during  the  next  four  years  £40  to 
£50  (Rs.  400-500)  were  spent.  In  1864-65  £242  (Rs.  2420)  were, 
spent,  andjfrom  1865  to  1880,  £253  (Rs. 2530)  have  been  yearly  spenb 
on  roads.  There  are  at  present  fifty-seven  sections  of  roads  known 
by  the  names  of  the  streets  through  which  they  pass.  Most  of  these 
sections  have  been  metalled  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years^ 
and  a  few  of  crumbled  trap  or  murum  are  being  gradually  metalled.; 
Every  day  ail  the  municipal  roads  are  cleaned  by  Mh^r  sweepers. 
The  sweepings  consisting  of  grass  rubbish  dry  leaves  and  decayed 
bones  are  gathered  in  dust-bins  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
removed  in  carts,  and  thrown  into  apit  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The 
sweepings  were  at  first  used  to  fill  old  quarry  holes  and  the  low 
lying  spaces  inandnearthe  town.  When  rotten  anddecayedthesweep- 
ingsare  sold  as  manure.  Theleading  streets  are  lighted  with  kerosine 
lamps,  of  which  severity-one  are  kept  alight  at  a  yearly  cost  of 
£165  (Es.  1554).  During  the  dry  weather  nine  carts  water  the 
roads  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £65  (Rs.  650).  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  hedge  chiefly  of  kdrvi  or  milk  bush  with  openings  for  the 
roads.  These  openings  are  called  gates  or  veses,  and  some  of  them' 
are  said  to  have  formerly  been  provided  with  gateways  and  gates' ) 
which  were  closed  at  night.  The  chief  gates  are!  the  Patil,  the^' 
Bogd,r,  and  the  Gondhaliv^da  in  the  west;  the  Kangrdli  and  E'dkti 


1  The  example  thus   set  down  was  followed  in  several  towns  and  villages  of  th9 
district.    Thornton's  Gazetteer,  66. 
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in  the  north  j  the  Fort  in  the  east ;  and  the  DharwAr  and  Kapleshvar 
in  the  south.  The  Pdtil  and  Bog^r  gates  have  traces  of  old  gate- 
ways. The  Kdkti  gate  had  a  built  gateway  under  the  banian  tree 
to  the  west  of  the  high  school  where  dead  bodies  are  rested  on  their 
way  to  the  burning  ground.  The  Bog^rve  was  the  largest  gate,  as 
the  term  is  still  applied  to  any  unusually  broad  passage.  The  other 
^tes  have  been  opened  as  the  town  limits  ex;tended.  Near  the 
Kotv^l  chavdi  in  Sherkhanvada  are  traces  of  a  gate  which  must 
have  led  to  the  fort.  At  each  of  the  present  gates  is  a.  police  post 
a  small  pretty  building  and  a  municipal  toll  bar.  Besides  the  gates 
several  small  openings  lead  out  of  the  town,  where  tollmen  are 
stationed. 

The  surrounding  hills  make  Belgaum  difficult  of  access.  On  the 
west  the  barrier  of  the  Sahyadris  is  pierced  only  in  two  or  three  places. 
About  ten  miles  to  the  north  a  line  of  rugged  hills  runs  west  and 
east,  and,  except  by  the  bridges  on  the  Poona  road,  the  Mdrkandeya 
and  the  Ghatprabha,  which  run  in  the  same  direction,  can  be  crossed 
only  during  the  dry  season.  About  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  the 
iriver  Malprabha  runs  west  and  east.  Four  hill  forts  are  visible 
from  Belgaum  Yellurgad  nine  miles  to  the  south  commanding  the 
country  between  the  KhAnapur  and  the  Dharwar  roads ;  MahipAlgad 
on  the  Vaijnath  hills  eight  miles  north.- west  of  Belgaum  under  which 
the  new  Vengurla  road  passes;  KdMnandigad  twenty-two' miles 
^egt  of  Belgaum  on  a  hill  near  the  Ed,m  pass  road  about  200  feet 
higher  than  the  country  round  ;  and  Kdkti  fort  four  miles  north  of 
Belgaum  on  a  line  of  hills  running  parallel  to  the  Poona  road. 

.  When  (1889)  the  West  Deccan  railwa;y  is  finished  Belgaum  will 
have  a  second  class  station  242  miles  from  Poona.  The  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  Belgaum  station  has  not  been  fixed  ;  the  site  will  depend 
chiefly  on  military  considerations.  Till  the  railway  is  finished  the 
only  available  port  is  Vengurla  in  Eatnagiri  seventy-eight  miles  to 
the  west,  which  is  little  better  than  an  open  roadstead.  Steamers 
have  always  to  lie  a  long  distance  off-shore  and  during  the  monsoon 
the  port  is  closed.  Karw^r  about  ninety  miles  to  the  south-west  is 
except  Bombay  the  best  harbour  on  the  west  coast.  Marmagaon 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Goa;  will  be  the  terminus  of  the  south 
branch  of  the  Southern  Maratha  Railway. 

Belgaum  has  about  250  traders  chiefly  Brahmans,  Ling^yats, 
Nd.rvekars,  Mardthds,  Gujarat  and  Mdrwar  Vanis,  Parsis,  and  Musal- 
mans  with  capitals  varying  from  £500  to  £20,000  (Rs.  5000  to 
Es.  2,00,000).  Some  have  capital  of  their  own  and  others  trade  on 
borrowed  funds.  Almost  all  are  independent  traders.  The  chief 
imports  are  timber,  ironware,  glass  and  other  European  articles, 
metal  vessels,  salt,  and  cocoannts.  Timber  is  bought  at  the  Govern- 
ment stores  in  Kdnara  and  sold  at  Belgaum  to  private  persons  and 
contractors.  Ironware,  -glassware,  and  other  European  articles 
are  brought  from  Bombay  by  Vengurla  in  the  fair  season  and  by 
Poona  during  the  rains ;  they  are  sold  to  petty  dealers  and  to 
consumers.  Brass  and  copper  vessels  are  brought  from  Poona  a,nd 
Sangli  for  local  use  ;  salt  and  cocoanuts  are  brought  from  Goa  and 
Vengurla  both  for  local  use  and  to  be  sent  inland,     The  chief 
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exports  are  of  grain,  rice^  wheat,  gram,  millet,  and  pulse ;  and  of 
cloth  waistcloths  and  women^s  robes.  Grain  is  bought  by  grain 
merchants  at  Belgaum  from  petty  corn  dealers  and  growers  and 
sent  to  Goa  and  Vengurla.  The  waistcloths  and  robes  are  brought 
by  cloth  merchants  from  local  weavers  and  are  either  sold  to  Konkan 
merchants  or  sent  to  Dharwd^r  and  Bijapur.  The  chief  industry  is 
cotton  weaving  with  a  yearly  outturn  valued  at  about  £11,500 
(Rs.  1,15,000).  The  making  of -carpets  and  copper  vessels  and 
spinning  and  dyeing  raw  silk  are  the  only  other  industries.  Oil- 
pressing  is  a  very  thriving  calling  in  Belgaum  and  several  of  the 
well-off  Telis  let  bullock  carriages  called  dhamnis  or  adrvqis  on 
hire.  Belgaum  has  seven  tanneries  to  the  south  of  the  cantonment 
near  the  distillery ;  six  dyers  in  indigo,  and  twenty-two  in  safflower  or 
kusumba.  There  are  two  lime  kilns  and  two  small  tile  kilns  to  the 
south  of  the  town. 

The  municipal  vegetable  market  in  the  heart  of  the  town  was 
built  by  the  municipality  in  1866  at  a  cost  of  about  £760  (Rs.  7600). 
The  market  has  fifty-two  stalls  which  yield  a  ye,arly  rent-  of  about 
£120  (Rs.  1200).  The  stalls  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square 
enclosing  an  open  space  which  is  occupied  by  cloth  merchaiita  on 
the  Saturday  weekly  market.  All  round  on  the  outside  of  the 
market  is  an  open  space  which  is  occupied  by  squatters  who  come 
daily  with  vegetables  and  on  Saturday  by  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  who  come  with  small  quantities  of  grain.  Beyond 
it  is  a  further  open  space  where  cartmen  are  allowed  to  stand  witli 
their  grain  and  wood  carts.  At '  the  Saturday  weekly  market  all 
kinds  of  grain,  country  cloth,  groceries,  firewood,  grass,  earthen 
vessels,  and  vegetables  are  brought  from  the  villages  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  from  Belgaum  and  exposed  for  sale.  A  cattle  and 
timber  market  is  also  held  on  Saturday  in  an  empty  plot  of  ground 
to  the  east  of  the  town  and  fort  wher6  milch  buffaloes  and  cows,  he- 
buffaloes  and  bullocks,  ponies,  timber,  rafters,  and  bamboos  are  sold. 
The  other  municipal  markets  are  the  mutton  market  and  slaughteir- 
house  built  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  £41 6  (Rs.  4160)  and  yielding  a  yearly 
income  of  £70  (Rs.  700) ;  a  fish  market  built  in  1872  at  a  cost  of 
£102  10s.  (Rs.  1025)  and  yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  £4  (Rs.40)'j 
a  beef  market  built  in  1873  at  a  cost  of .  £124  14s.  (Rs.  1247)  and 
yielding  £15  (Rs.  150) ;  a  second  slaughter-house  yielding  £18 
(Rs.  180);  and  a  cart  stand  built  in  1875  at  a  cost  of  £347  (Rs.  3470) 
and  yielding  £40  (Rs.  400).  Besides  the  special  market  room 
provided  by  the  municipality,  both  sides  of  the  Khade  Bdzar  road 
are  occupied  by  shops  of  Ndrvekars,  Bohords,  and  Marwaris  where 
groceries,  woollen  and  silk  cloths,  English  piece-goods,  and  oilman's 
stores  are  sold.  The  Bhendi  Bdzar  has  a  few  cloth  merchants' 
shops  where  handloom  waistcloths,  turbans,  and  women's  robes  are 
sold.  In  the  same  street  ready-made  native  clothing  iron  and 
brassware  and  confectionery  are  sold  at  a  few  shops.  All  the 
wholesale  grain  and  salt  merchants  live  and  have  their  shops  in 
the  Aditvar  Peth. 

Belgaum  is  throughout  the  year  the  seat  of  a  Judge,  cantonment 
magistrate^  chaplain,  and  civil  surgeon,  and  during  the  rains  of  the 
Collector,  the  assistant  and  deputy  collectors,  superintending  and 
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executive  engineers,  deputy  sanitary  commissioner,  divisional  forest 
otticer,  police  supermtendent,  assistant  superintendents  revenue 
survey,  and  the  educational  and  deputy  educational  inspectors.  It  is 
also  the  head-quarters  of  the  chief  revenue  and  police  offices  of  the 
^elgaum  sub-dmsion,  and  is  provided  with  a  municipality,  a  civil 
tospital  and  dispensary,  jail,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  travellers' 
bungalow,  eighteen  schools,  temples  and  mosques,  and  prayer  places. 
The  municipality  was  established  in  1851  and  was  raised  to  a  city 
municipihty  on  1st  April  1883.  In  1851  the  municipal  revenue, 
chiefly  from  a  house-tax,  was  £40  (Rs.  408),  which  increased  in  1859 
to  £aiS  (Rs:  2185).  In  1864-65  octroi  took  the  place  of  the  house- 
tax,  and  the  revenue  increased  to  £724  (Rs.  7240),  further  increasing 
to  £1395  (Rs.  13,950)  in  1869-70,  £1601  (Rs.  16,010)  in  1877-78,  and 
£2848  (Rs.  28,480)  in  1880.  In  1882-83  the  income  of  the  muni- 
_  cipahty  (ihiefly  raised  from  octroi  (Rs.  19,157),  a  conservancy  cess 
tBs.  8357),  market  fees  (Rs.  2624) ,  and  a  wheel-tax  (Rs,  2627)  was 
£3710  (Rs.  37,102);  and  the  expenditure,  chiefly  incurred  in  public 
health  (Rs.  14,282y,  conservancy  (Rs.9038),  and  road  repairs 
(Rs.  6496)  was  £3931  (Rs.  39,310).  The  municipality  has  made  a 
factory  for  turning  nightsoil  into  poudrette.  At  first  people  refused 
to  use  the  poudrette.  But  a  trial  showed  its  value  as  a  manure  and 
it  is  now  in  demand. 

The  jail,  on  a  ridge  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  town, 
is  built  round  the  dargha  or  tomb  built  by  Kishvar  Khd,n  the  son 
of  Asad  Khan  in  1561.1  Part  of  the  tomb  has  been  turned  into  a 
guardroom  and  hospital.^  The  jail  building  was  originally  a  factory 
or  industrial  school  for  Thags.  In  1866  it  was  made  into  a  sub-jail 
■with  accommodation'  for  about  108  prisoners.  It  is  now  classed  as 
a  temporary  jail  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  less  than  two  years' 
imprisonment.  Additional  sheds  have  also  been  built.  The  pri- 
soners are  made  to  work  in  the  jail  garden  and  in  a  stone  quarry 
close  by ;  they  are  also  hired  to  work  for  the  municipality,  who 
pay  their  wages.  The  travellers'  bungalow  at  Belgaum  is  on  the 
Poona-Harihar  mail  road.  It  has  three  rooms  and  was  built  in  1841 
at  a  cost  of  £252  (Rs.  2620) ;  the  yearly  charge  of  maintenance  is 
£13  4s.  (Rs.  132).  Of  the  eighteen  schools  eight  are  Government, 
|our  are  mission,  one  is  a  girls'  school,  and  five  are  private  schools. 
Of  the  Government  schools  one  is  a  high  school,  one  a  first  grade 
;Aiiglo-vernacular  school,  two  are  Kanarese,  two  Marathi,  one 
Hindustani,  and  one  a  night  school.  Of  the  mission  schools,  one  is 
a  high  school,  one  a  Marithi  school,  one  a  Kdnarese  school,  and  one 
is  for  girls. 

The  six  chief  temples   are  Dyamava's,    Kapleshvar's,  Mdruti'e, ' 
Shiv's,   Vishnu's,   and  Vithoba's.   All  are   modern  and  have  no 
Mstorical  or  architectural  interest. 

In  honour  of  Dy^mava  a  large  fair  is  held  in   Belgaum   once 
every  twelve  years.    A  large  car  about  fifty  feet  high  is  built  and 
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'  Kishvar  Khdn  was  buried  at  BijApur  not  in  this  tomb. 

2  In  ■Eve  places  the  dargha  bears  marks  of  shot  directed  from  Belgaum  fort  at 
General  Munro's  first  battery  in  1818, 
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a' figure  of  tlie  goddess  is  set  on  tlie  car  and  drawn  in  pvocessiofi 
tlirougli  the  thoroughfares  of  the  town.  At  the  1872  fair  the  car 
was  so  heavy  that,  though  pulled  by  some  200  men  three  days 
were  required  to  drag  it  through  the  town.  When  the  car  reached 
the  green  between  the  town  and  the  fort  of  Belgaum  twelve  buffaloes 
and  hundreds  of  goats  were  offered  as  sacrifices.  The  head  of  the 
buffalo  which  was  borne  in  procession  before  the  car,  was  carried 
round  the  town,  and  buried,  and  over  it  a  small  hut  was  built. 
During  the  twelve  days  on  which  Dy^mava  remains  in  a  temporary 
shed  on  the  green  no  corn-mills  are  allowed  to  grind.^ 

There  are  two  mosques  one  near  the  Jail,  the  other  near  the  new 
police  lines.  Both  show  signs  of  repair  and  rebuilding.  According 
to  a  local  story  a  British  officer  began  to  pall  them  down  for  their 
stones,  but  fell  sick  and  did  not  recover  till  he  had  put  both  build;, 
ings  in  repair.  ^  • 

The^  cantonment  lies  to^the  west  and  south-west  on  somewhat  higher 
ground  than  the  town  and  is  separated  from  it  for  about  600  yards  by 
the  Bog^rve  stream  and  the  Kolhapur  road.  Twenty-four  pillars 
mark  the  camp  boundaries  which  include  an  area  of  1524  acres  and' 
contain  a  population  of  9852.  The  chief  divisions  are  the  Sadar  Bdzar 
forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary,  the  most  thickly  peopled  part 
of  the  camp,  the  Officers'  and  Pensioners'  Lines  within  600  yards  west; 
and  300  yards  north  of  the  Sadai"  Bazar,  and  the  Regimental  Lines 
at  the  western  and  southern  ends.  There  are  also  the  Tent  Lascars' 
Lines  near  the  post  office.  The  surface  of  the  camp  is  waving  witki 
a  general  slope  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Except  a  small  piece 
of  ground  at  the  north-west  the  drainage  of  the  camp  is  towards 
the  Bogd,rve  and  BeMri  water- courses,  which  m'eeting  at  the  south- 
east corner  behind  the  post  office  run  through  the  rice  fields; 
between  Belgaum  and  Shdhpur,  and  pass  to  the  south-east  of  the' 
fort;  Besides  single  large  trees  in  the  enclosures  of  the  Officers'  and- 
Pensioners'  houses,  and  in  the  Native  Infantry  Lines,  the  camp  has 
large /c/iirm groves  round  Asad  Khan's  tomb  and  mango  grovesbehind 
the  post  office  in  the  south-east  and  near  the  north-eastern  boundary.' 

Besides  small  gardens  mostly  attached  to    Officers'  and   Pen- 
sioners' houses,  and  several   strips  of  garden  in  the  old  British' 
Infantry  barracks  and  in  the  Artillery  Lines,  the  camp  has  three 
gardens,   the   old   station   garden,   the  new   station   garden,   and 
the    Soldiers'    garden.     The   two  station    gardens,    with   an   area 
of  about  fifty-nine   acres,   occupy  two  pieces  of    ground  behind 
the  station  hospital   and    the   Artillery   Lines.     The   g3,rdens  are 
managed    by    the    Cantonment    Magistrate     with   a    small    paid 
establishment  for  the    benefit    of    soldiers  and  residents  in  the: 
cantonment.    Both  gardens  have  wells  worked  "with  leather  bagS; 
or  mots.     The  new  gardens  have  many  flower  beds,  a  band-stand,.' 
and  seats.      For  the  Soldiers'  garden  a  plot  about  seven  acres  has 
been  set  apart   between  the  lines  of  the    British   regiment  and 


'  Details  are  given  in  the  DWrw^r  Statistical  Aooouut. 

'  The  Cantonment  account  owes  much  to  additions  and  correcticms  by  Lievitenant- 
Colonel  T,  Trneman,  Cantonment  Magistrate  of  Belgaum. 
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the  station  hospital.  Potatoes,  peas,  and  other  vegetables  f>,re 
grown.  A  small  garden  of  about  1^  acres  near  the  right  flank 
Native  Infantry  lines  is  let  to  a  P^rsi  merchant. 

Besides  the  European  and  Native  regimental  barracks,  there  are 
sixty-two  officers'  and  forty  pensioners'  bungalows,  and  1032  native 
houses  in  the  Sadar  Bazdr.  For  the  British  Infantry  troops  there 
are  twelve  small  single  storeyed  barracks  built  daring  the  five  years 
ending  1841.  One  of  these  barracks  is  used  as  a  theatre,  four  as 
married  men's  quarters  accommodating  100  families,  and  the  rest 
accommodate  thirty-two  non-commissioned  officers  and  304  men. 
Two  large  single  storeyed  barracks  were  built  in  1866  to 
accommodate  eight  native  cavalry  officers  and  eighty-two  men. 
Seven  double  storeyed  barracks  were  built  in  3874-75  to 
accommodate  three  single  and  seven  married  native  cavalry  officers 
and  260  men.  During  the  five  years  ending  1841  three  field 
battery  barracks  were  built  of  which  one  is  used  for  stores. 
The  double  storeyed  barracks  are  fine  buildings  of  black  basalt 
and  were  built  at  an  average  cost  of  £8800  (Rs.  88,000).  Except 
one  block  which  cost  £15,560  (Rs.  1,55,600)  and  holds  forty^ 
four  men  each'  holds  thirty^six  men.  Subsidiary  accommodation 
includes  quarters  for  seven  staff  sergeants,  quarter-guards  with 
prisoner's  rooms  and  ten  cells,  canteen  and  coffee-shop  in  one  block, 
workshops,  gymnasium  and  drill  shed,  library,  and  recreation 
room,  two  school  rooms  for  adults  and  children,  sergeant's  mess, 
quartermaster's  stores  and  office,  orderly  room,  court-martial  room 
and  pay  office,  temperance  hall  which  is  the  old  artillery  canteen, 
two  plunge-baths,  two  ball-courts,  one  skittle-alley  and  one  bowling*- 
alley.  The  gun -shed  in  the  old  artillery  barracks  is  used  as  a. 
public  works  workshop,  and  the  old  artillery  stables  are  empty. 
The  new  artillery  barracks,  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  cantonment 
to  the  north  of  the  infantry  barracks,  were  built  in  1874.  Three  of 
these  accommodate  seven  native  cavalry  officers  and  131  men,  and 
one  eighteen  married  men,  and  the  stables  attached  accommodate 
110  horses.  These  barracks  have  also  all  the  subsidiary  buildings 
complete  for  a  battery  of  field  artillery.  They  are  well  built  and 
on  the  best  site  in  the  cantonment.  In  addition  to  the  usuail 
buildings  necessary  for  a  battery  there  is  a  hot-air  bath  for  horses, 
a  ball-court,  skittle-alley,  and  a  plunge-bath. 

The  Native  Infantry  Lines  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  camp 
contain  complete  hut  accommodation  for  two  native  regiments. 
They  are  well  "built  and  neatly  laid  out,  but  the  right  flank  lines 
are  too  close  to  a  pond  on  the  right  side,  and  of  late  years  the 
regiments  occupying  them  have  suffered  from  fever  and  bowel 
diseases.  'The  right  flank  lines  were  built  in  1869  by  the  men  of 
the  regiment  and  last  repaired  in  1880.  The  left  flank  lines  were 
built  in  1866  by  the  men  of  the  regiment  and  were  last  repaired  in 
1881.  Each  flank  has  two  wings  of  barracks  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  wide  road,  where  the  men  gather  at  muster  time.  Each 
wing  has  eight  lines  containing  two  barracks.  Each  barrack  contains 
ten  rooms  for  the  men  and  one  for  the  native  officers  on  each  side. 
The  men's  rooms  are  about  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  broad,  and 
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are  divided  into  two  compartments.  The  outer  compartment  wliicli 
is  smaller  is  used  for  bathing,  while  the  inner  serves  both  as  a 
cooking  and  sleeping  room.  These  rooms  are  occupied  by  single  as 
well  as  by  family  men.  The  waste  water  is  carried  by  means  of  small 
gutters  and  used  for  watering  plantain,  jack,  and  mango  trees  planted 
in  each  row  of  buildings.  TJie  sweet  basil  plant  with  its  mud  stand 
is  often  seen  in  front  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  Hindu  sepoys. 
The  lines  have  all  necessary  subsidiary  buildings  including  a 
hospital.  A  few  old  huts  to  the  south  belonging  to  the  old  lines  are 
used  as  shops  in  the  regimental  bizdrs.  One  or  two  small  temples 
dedicated  to  Mahadev  or  Mdrnti  are  outside  of  the  lines. 

Each  infantry  regiment  has  its  own  rented  mess-house,  and  the 
officers  of  the  battery  rent  one  of  the  bungalows  as  a  mess.  The 
tent  lascars'  lines  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  camp  are  mud  huts 
with  thatched  roofs.  The  Commissariat  Lines  lie  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  east  of  the  artillery  barracks.  Of  the  130  bungalows  in  the 
officers'  lines  and  in  the ,  pensioners'  lines,  five  are  first  class 
bungalows  with  a  monthly  rent  of  £6  (Rs.  60)  or  more,  thirteen  second 
class  houses  with  a  monthly  rent  of  £5  to  £6  (Rs.  60  -  60),  thirteen 
third  class  with  rents  of  £3  10s.  to  £5  (Rs.  36  -  50),  and  fifty-nine 
fourth  class  houses  with  rents  of  £2  to  £3  10s.  (Rs.20-35).  The 
forty  bungalows  in  the  Pensioners'  Lines,  with  monthly  rents  of 
£3  10s.  to  10s.  are  inhabited  by  civil  officials  as  nearly_  all  the 
pensioners  have  died  or  left  the  place.  Except  one  or  two  which 
are  two-storeyed  most  of  the  bungalows  are  one-storeyed  buildings, 
large,  airy,'  built  mostly  of  laterite,  and  tile-roofed.  Besides 
the  veranda  which  in  many  cases  surrounds  the  building,  the 
bungalows  contain  a  hall  with  side  rooms  and  one  or  two  back:  , 
rooms.  The  servants'  quarters  are  by  themselves  in  the  enclosure. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  owned  by  Mdrwiris  and  Sdvkd.rs  of  Belgaum 
and  Shahpur. 

Of  the  houses  in  the  Sadar  Bdzar  the  better  class  have  a  good  plinth 
two  or  three  feet  high  and  are  built  of  cut  stone  with  laterite  walls 
or  entirely  of  laterite.  The  walls  of  the  poorer  houses  are  built  of 
mud  and  bricks  sometimes  with  very  small  entrances.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  one-storeyed  and  all  are  tiled,  but  they  are  badly  aired  dark 
and  unwholesome.  The  camp  water-supply  is  obtained  from  ninety- 
four  wells,  seventy-two  of  which  in  the  Sadar  Bazar  and  in  the 
officers'  and  pensioners'  houses  are  private,  and  twenty-two  public 
wells  for  the  use  of  ti-oops.  The  best  water  is  from  a  well  near  the 
quarry  near  St.  Mary's  Church,- which  is  chiefly  used  by  the  British 
officers  and  troops.  Besides  the  native  regimental  bdzArs,  the  chief 
markets  are  beef  mutton  and  vegetable  markets  in  the  Sadar  Bdzd.r. 
Of  the  120  shops  in  the  Sadar  Bazd,r,  forty  sell  firewood,  twenty-six 
sell  fish,  twenty-three  are  Europe  shops,  twelve  sell  vegetables,'eight 
earthen  vessels,  seven  fruit,  and  four  sell  oil» 

Four  roads,  Bogdrve's  road,  Samadevati  road,  Post  Office  road, 
and  the  Vengurla  road  join  the  cantonment  with  the  town.  The 
cantonment  roads  are  in  good  order  and  clean  and  are  provided 
with  side  drains. 
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The  troops  stationed  at  Belgaum  in  1882-83  were  a  Field  Battery  of 
Artillery  of  162  men  and  110  horses  j  seven  companies  of  a  British 
Begiment,  770  men  including  one  company  stationed  in  the  fort ;  two 
regiments  of  Native  Infantry  (old  strength)  1424  rank  and  file.  The 
establishment  of  a  field  column  carriage  consists  of  28  draught 
bullocks,  56  pack  bullocks,  82  mules,  24  draught  bullocks  attached 
to  the  battery,  55  litter-bearers,  and  25  carts.  The  present 
establishment  includes   38   draught    bullocks,  75    pack   bullocks, 

24  draught  bullocks  attached  to  the  battery,  55  litter-bearers,  and 

25  carts.  Accommodation  for  these  is  provided  in  the  Commissariat 
Cattle  lines  called  Modikhana;  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
camp,  between  the  old  cemetery  and  the  old  Government  garden. 

The  station  staff  comprises  the  Brigadier  General  commanding. 
Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  for  Musketry,  Cantonment  Magistrate,  Executive  Engineer, 
Executive  Commissariat  Officer,  Camp  Chaplain,  Fort  Chaplain, 
Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  Staff  Surgeon,  and  Barrack  Master, 
Almost  all  of  these  officers  live  in  the  cantonment. 

The  Commissariat  Lines  lie  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
Artillery  barracks,  while  the  godowns  are  inside  the  fort  near  the 
west  entrance.  The  slaughter-house  is  on  the  south  side  of  a 
grove  of  trees  opposite  the  staff  lines.  It  includes  a  meat  shed  and 
^nging  shed,  both  nearly  new  and  with  the  latest  improvements,, 
three  cattle  sheds,  and  a  sheep  shed. 

St.  Mary's  Church  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  Lombardo- 
Gothic  style  with  entrance  porches  on  the  west  and  south  and 
aisles  connected  with  a  lofty  nave  by  flying  buttresses  between 
which  are  eight  clerestory  windows.  The  church  is  adorned 
by  the  use  of  different  coioured  stones  and  by  a  rich  stained 
glass  window,  which  was  given  by  subscription  in  1870.  The 
chancel  is  approached  by  six  steps  of  Kolhapur  marble.  The 
church  was  begun  in  1864  at  the  same  time  as  the  Kirkee  church 
both  from  designs  by  the  Reverend  F.  Gell,  and  was  consecrated  in 
1869  by  Bishop  Douglas.  It  holds  700  persons  and  cost  £11,580 
(Rs.  1,15,800).  In  1875  the  compound  was  enclosed  with  a  fence 
and  railing  and  laid  out  as  a  garden.  In  front  of  the  west  porch, 
almost  at  the  meeting  of  the  four  chief  cantonment  roads,  stands  a 
lofty  memorial  cross  raised  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  64th 
Regiment  to  comrades  who  fell  in  the  1857  Mutinies  and  in  Persia.^ 
Near  the  garrison  cells  is  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  London  Mission 
Society  where  Presbyterians  usually  worship. 

There  are  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  St,  Mary's  of  Mount 
Carmel  near  the  Native  Infantry  Lines,  St.  Anthony's  in  the  Sadar 
Bdzdr,  and  a  third  near  the  Commissariat  Cattle  Lines.  St.  Mary's 
Chapel  was  built  in  1823  by  subscriptions  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  of  Belgaum  and  the  European  troopS,  was 
enlarged  In  1833  and  in  1851,  and  improved  in- 1884.  It  is  a  tiled 
building  about  forty  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  broad  with  laterite  • 
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waJls  and  400  to  450  seats.  Bound  the  churcli  is  a  large  enclosure 
in  whicli  is  a  school  building  and  several  tombs.  Till  1856  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Bombay  Catholic  Bishopric  the  church  was 
under  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  and  the  priest  was  a  Carmelite.  The 
congregation  numbers  700  to  800  persons  including  European  and 
Eurasian  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  and  officers  and  Madrdsi 
Christians.  Two  morning  and  evening  services  are  held.  The  duties 
of  the  Jesuit  priest  are  to  hold  daiily  divine  service,  two  masses  and 
an  evening  service  on  Sundays,  to  go  to  the  military  hospitals,  teach 
the  catechism  in  the  Regimental  schools  and  two  English  and  two 
Tamil  schools  connected  with  the  chapel.  The  large  bungalow  to 
the  south-east,  now  rented,  belongs  to  the  chapel  and  till  1881  was 
occupied  by  nuns  who  were  withdrawn  in  that  year.  St.  Anthoity's 
Chapel  in  the  Sadar.  Bdzdr  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  evening 
prayers  of  the  Madrdsi  Christians,  It  is  in  charge  of  the  priest  in 
St.  Mary's  chapel.  The  chapel  near  the  commissariat  cattle  lines 
for  Goanese  Catholics  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Goa. 

The  only  Hindu  temples  are  small  buildings  in  the  camp  near 
the  native  infantry  lines  and  the  Ndgzari  springs.  There  are  two 
Musalman  shrines^  one  in  the  khirni  grove  behind  the  Romaii 
Catholic  chapel  to  Asad  Khan  the  Bijdpur  general  who  held  Belgaum 
fort  from  1511  to  1549,  and  the  other  to  Murad  Alii  ShAh  a  fakir, 
Asad  KhdiU,  who  died  at  Mandoli  three  miles  south-west  of  Belgaum 
and  was  buried  here,  is  held  in  high  honour  by  all  Belgaum 
MusalmSns.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  judgment  talents  and 
learning,  and  for  his  physical  strength  and  prowess  as  a  swordsman. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  the  patron  and  protector  of  all  the 
noble  and  distinguished  men  in  the  Deccan.  He  lived  universally 
respected  and  esteemed  and  maintained  'a  splendour  and  magnificence 
suited  to  his  high  station.^  Asad  Khdn  is  supposed  to  have  died  at 
the  age  of  150  and  it  is  said,  but  with  little  truth,  that  as  long  as 
his  memory  is  honoured  Belgaum  will  be  free  from  cholera.  In  the 
Muharram,  all  the  biers  ovpanjds  are  brought  and  pay  their  respects 
at  Asad  Khdn's  tomb.  About  thirty  royal  umbrellas  hang  round  th6  ■ 
shrine  and  about  two  dozen  ostrich  eggs  near  the  front  of  the 
building  are  presents  offered  by  Asad  Khan's  devotees.  Almost  all 
classes  of  natives  and  especially  the  sepoys  pay  their  devotiott  at 
Asad  Khan's  shrine,  where  incense  flowers  and  cocoanuts  of  the 
value  of  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  are  offered  every  Thursday  and  dancing 
girls  pay  their  respects  by  dancing  before  the  shrine  every  Thursday 
night.  To  the  original  building  a  front  was  added  by  a  Brahman 
mdmlatddr  of  Belgaum. 

The  station  hospital  to  which  all  British  soldiery  are  sent  is 
between  the  British  Infantry  and  the  Ro^al  Artillery  Lines.  It 
contains  beds  for  ninety-four  men  and  fifteen  women  and  has 
quarters  for  the  apothecary^  assistant  apothecary,  matron,  and  ~ 
apprentices.  The  Native  Infantry  Regiments  have  each  theif 
hospitals.      There  are  three  infection  huts    one    near    the  Royal 


1  Stokes'  Belgaum,  33-34,    Betaila  are  given  iA  the  History  Chapter, 
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Artillery  Lines  and  two  near  tie  right  flank  Native  Infantry  Lines. 
Two  positions  for  cholera  camps  were  chosen  in  1869  one  on  the 
Khanapur  road  about  six  miles  south  of  Belgaum  near  the  village 
of  Machha,  the  other  near  Yermale  village  about  eight  miles  to  the 
South-west.  Two  more  sites  have  been  chosen  further  south  in  the 
direction  of  Khdnapur,  but  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  as  yet 
to  use  any  of  the  four  camps.  Lock  hospital  rules  are  in  force 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  Belgaum.  The  station  has  a  first 
class  lock  hospital  with  a  building  bought  and  remodelled  by 
Government  at  a  cost  of  £485  (Rs.  4850).  The  staff  consists  of  a 
surgeon,  hospital  assistant,  and  a  matron.  The  number  of  prostitutes 
on  the  rolls  in  1882-83  was  145  chiefly  Madras  Mhdrs  and  Marathds. 
The  cantonment  is  managed  by  a  committee  from  a  fund  which 
in  1882-83  yielded  an  income  of  £1664  (Rs.  16,640),  The  fund  is 
administered  under  rules  llaid  down  by  Act  III  of  1867.  The 
cantonment  committee  consists  of  the  Brigadier  General,  the  District 
Magistrate,  Deputy  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Executive  Engineer, 
and  two  members  nominated  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  with 
the  Cantonment  Magistrate  as  its  Secretary.  The  committee  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  fund.  The  executive 
duties  of  the  committee  are  performed  by  the  Cantonment 
Magisti'ate  who  has  a  staff  under  him. 

The  station  has  no  proper  regimental  magazine,  the  reserve  and 
spare  ammunition  of  the  British  and  Native  Infantry  regiments 
being  kept  in  the  old  ordnance  store  in  the  fort.  Near  the  Royal 
Artillery  barracks  is  the  main  magazine ;  but  it  is  of  faulty  build 
and  is  used  for  keeping  powder  and  blank  cartridges  for  the 
feoyal  Artillery.^  The  garrison  cells  lie  between  the  church  and 
the  cantonment  garden  and  have  accommodation  for  fifteen  prisoners. 
The  post  and  telegraph  oflBces  are  close  to  the  Staff  Lines.  The 
telegraph  office  is  of  the  third  class. 

Belgaum  is  one  of  the  five  military  stations  in  the  Presidency 
ivhere  in  1851  meteorological  observatories  were  established.^  The 
observatory  is  in  the  enclosure  of  the  station  hospital  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  and  under  the 
administration  of  the  medical  department.  The  system  of 
observations  comprises  two  sets  of  daily  observations  one  taken  at 
nine  in  the  morning  and  the  other  at  six  in  the  evening.  Four 
complete  sets  of  twenty-four  hourly  observations  for  four  days  in 
every  month  are  also  recorded.  At  each  observation  the  instruments 
and  phenomena  noted  include  the  barometer,  dry  and  wet  bulb 
thermometers,  the  direction  of  wind,  the  cloudiness,  and  the  rainfall. 
Twice  a  day  are  recorded  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  thermometers 
in  the  shade,  and  once  a  day  the  maximum  thermometer  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays  during  the  day  and  the  minimum  thermometer  laid 
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1  The  magazine  is  a  large  high  building  With  two  rooms  divided  by  pillars  of  open 
arches  like  ^e  aisles  of  a  church  divided  from  a  navie, 

2  The  five  stations  are  Belgaum,  Poena,  Deesa,    Kar&chi,   and  Bombsy-Col£iba, 
Chambers'  Bombay  Meteorology,  125, 129, 
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head  of  the  medical  department  to  the  Reporter  of  the  Colaba 
Observatory  in  Bombay  to  have  the  calculations  examined  and  results 
compiled.  Once  a  year  the  registers  and  compilations  are  sent  by  the 
Reporter  to  Government  to  be  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State  for  India. 

The  observatory  possesses  tables  of  corrections  for  index  errors 
of  the  various  thermometers  and  of  the  barometer  which  corrections 
are  regularly  applied  to  the  observations.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  system  the  observers  at  the  station  were  European  soldiers 
who  were  drafted  from  their  regiments  for  the  duty,  and,  before 
entering  on  this  duty,  were  put  through  a  course  of  practical  train- 
ing at  the  Colaba  Observatory.  The  self-registering  thermometers 
are  placed  in  a  wooden  revolving  stand  at  a  distance  of  ]8|  feet 
from  the  nearest  building  and  four  feet  from  the  ground.  They  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  air  and  protected  from,  the  sun's  rays,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  rain  from  getting  at  them  during  the 
revolving  storms  which  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  at  the  close  of  May.  The  readings  of  the  thermometer  are 
Supposed  to  be  too  high  as  the  construction  of  the  stand  is  not 
adapted  to  a  tropical  sun.  The  barometer  and  dry  and  wet  bulb 
thermometers  are  in  a  shed  in  the  north-east  veranda  of  the 
hospital  guard-house.  The  shed  is  thirteen  feet  by  six  xind  is  made 
of  wooden  bars  two  inches  apart.  It  has  a  flagged  floor  and  a  post 
in  the  middle  rising  from-  the  floor  to  the  roof.  The  barometer  is 
suspended  in  the  room  and  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers  on  it, 
the  thermometer  being  four  feet  seven  inches  from  the  floor,  the  dry 
bulb  two  feet  seven  inches,  the  wet  bulb  being  three  feet  one  inch  from 
the  wall.    A  new  tower  has  been  erected  near  the  Gymkhana. 

^ori.  The  fort  of  Belgaum,  one  of  the  six  works  kept  as  Government 

forts  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,^  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  - 
to  the  east  of  the  town  and  about  1^  miles  from  the  camp  and  on  a 
somewhat  lower  level.  It  is  commanded  by  rising  grojind  about 
1000  yards  to  the  north.  Except  where  the  town  almost  abuts 
on  the  fort  and  is  about  150  yards  from  its  west  or  weakest  face, 
the  ground  close  to  the  fort  is  an  esplanade  600  yards  broad  with  a 
slight  outward  rise.  Rice  and  sugarcane  fields  lie  to  the  south  and 
east.  The  fort  is  about  1000  yards  long  and  800  yards  broad.  It  is  an' 
irregular  oval  of  2900  yards  perimeter,  with  the  outer  work  of  the 
main  gate  attached  to  it  in  the  form  of  the  mouth  of  a  _jar.  It 
occupies  an  area  of  about  100  acres,  and  owes  its  principal  strength 
to  the  width  of  its  steep  wet  ditch  and  the  height  of  its  stone  walls. 

The  ditch,  at  present  forty  to  fifty  feet  deep  and  about 
seventy-two  feet  wide,  is  -nowhere  dry,  and,  except  during  the  hot 
weather,  is  in  most  places  filled  with   water,  especially  towards  the 

1  Govt,  of  India,  Mily.  Dept.  1027  dated  17th  July  1879.  Belgaum  is  a  station  o£ 
secondary  importance  and  not  a  strategical  point  for  a  first  class  fortress.  It  has 
not  to  defend  an  arsenal  but  to  protect  an  arsenal  dep6t.  It  has  no  Govern- 
ment buUdings  of  much  importance.  It  has  been  kept  to  maintain  a  hold  on  the) 
neighbouring  districts,  ' 
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east  and  south  where  as  the  ground  is  low  about  fifteen  feet  are 
stored  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  The  water  is  unwholesome 
and  in  places  is  covered  with  scum.  In  the  hot  season  when  large 
quantities  of  water  are  drawn  to  the  neighbouring  fields,  the  ditch 
is  dry  and  becomes  a  grazing  ground  for  cattle.  Except  that  the 
greater  portion  of  its  facing  or  revetment  has  given  way,  the  ditch 
is  in  good  repair.  The  average  height  of  the  walls  which  are  back- 
ed, by  substantial  earthworks,  and  are  accessible  from  all  parts,  is 
thirty-four  feet.  The  fort  is  well  covered  by  the  glacis  or  earth  slope 
especially  where  it  is  most  subject  to  attack  from  its  nearness  to  the 
town  of  Belgaum.  The  wall  contains  a  large  number  of  the  carved 
stones  which  are  found  on  Jain  and  other  temples,  including  some 
richly  relieved  figures  of  Ganpati  and  Vishnu  built  in  without  design 
as  the  blocks  fitted.^  The  scarp  wall  which  had  failed  in  places  was 
repaired  in  1883.  The  fort  has  six  bastions,  one  cavalier  or  out- 
work, and  two  gateways. 

In  three  places  stones  with  Persian  and  Arabic  inscriptions  record 
the  dates  of  the  building  or  re-building  of  the  fort  or  part  of  the 
fort. 

On  the  north-east  wall  in  a  recess  in  the  parapet  is  a  six-line 
inscription  in  the  Persian  character  which  runs  : 

'  Ta'qub '  Ali  Kha'n  who  is  a  joy  to  tie  heart,  and  by  whose 
beneTolence  the  world  is  prosperous,  btiilt  the  wall  of  the 
citadel  strengthening  it  with  a  strong  foundation  like  the 
wall  of  Alexander.' 

The  date-verse  gives  the  date  (a.  d.  1530  h.  937.)  Another 
inscription  in  the  south-east  of  the  fort  relates  to  the  re-building  of 
that  portion  of  the  wall.     The  inscription  runs  : 

•  Oh  Opener !  The  fort  having  been  destroyed  by  the  rains, 
it  was  again  made  strong  and  firm.  It  was  entirely  renewed 
in  the  time  of  'Abdul  Husain,  the  powerful.  A  reckoning 
according  to  the  date  of  the  Hijrah  was  written  down :  know 
it  to  be  the  year  1043  (that  is  a.b.1632).  Written  by  'Abdul '  Aziz'.z 

The  fort  is  entered  by  two  gates  the  main  gate  in  the  north  and 
the  new  gate  in  the  west.  The  main  gate  which  was  built  in  1631 
by  one  Bdndeh  Ali  crosses  the  ditch  by  a  niassive  masonry  causeway 
flanked  by  high  and  thick  walls.  This  gate  is  covered  by  a  very 
large  outwork  which  would  require  a  strong  garrison  to  hold 
it.  The  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  gateways  are  furnished  with 
heavy  folding  gates  which  are  kept  in  good  order.  A  third 
gateway  between  these  two  was  pulled  down  by  the  British  and 
there  are  traces  of  a  fourth  folding  gate  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
inner  gateway.     In  a  small  well  built  and  painted  niche  in  the  wall 
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'  Besides  the  figures  of  Gfanpati  and  Vishnu  are  rows  of  sharp  cut  lotus  flowers,  a 
warrior  brandisting  his  sword,  slim  dancing  women,  and  musicians.  Hero-stones  or 
virgals  raised  in  honour  of  the  dead  are  also  built  into  the  walls.  These  stones  are 
divided  into  three  panels  or  compartments,  the  lowest  panel  representing  the  fight  in 
which  jbhe  warrior  was  slain,  the  central  panel  showing  two  damsels  bearing  him  to 
heaven,  and  the  uppermost  showing  him  in  heaven  adoring  the  ling.  On  one  slab,  on 
the  bastion  under  the  flag  staSf  battery,  the  central  compartment  instead  of  the  usual 
damsels  has  a  gigantic  hand  and  arm  pointing  upwards  ;  the  body  of  the  deceased 
warrior  follows  its  direction  with  arms  raised  towards  the  sky.  This  is  a  sati  stone 
showing  how  the  sacrificed  wife  guides  her  husband  to  heaven.     Stokes'  Belgaum,  25, 

2  Dr.  Burgess'  First  Archaeological  Report,  5. 
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just  inside  the  main  gate  on  tlie  right  side  is  a  black  stone  image  of 
the  goddess  Durga  vulgarly  called  Durgadi,  the  guardian  deity  of 
Hindu  forts.  It  was  probably  placed  there  in  Mar^tha  times  (1750- 
1818).  The  hereditary  worshipper  is  a  Jain,  who,  in  the  shape  of 
presents  of  cocoanuts  and  copper  coins,  enjoys  an  income  of  about 
;2s.  (Re.  1)  a  week  from  the  Hindus  of  the  town.  Many  men  flock 
to  the  place  on  Fridays  and  Tuesdays.  On  each  side  of  the  road 
leading  through  the  gate  are  large  stalls,  covered  from  above  by  a 
stone  terrace  supported  by  pillars  and  arches  taken  chiefly  from 
Jain  temples.  At  the  end  of  the  left  hand  stall  are  two  carved 
pillars  placed  upside  down.  The  road  with  the  JEngineer's  stores 
and  workshops  and  the  Station  Library  on  the  right  and  the  .old 
main  guard  rooms  and  the  church  on  the  left  leads  to  an  old  arched 
gateway,  the  remains  of  the  Nagdrkhcma  in  front  of  Asad  Khdn's 
mahdl  or  palace  which  stood  in  front  of  the  Safa  Masjid.  The 
western  gateway  is  simply  a  well  built  arched  opening  in  the 
rampart  made  for  public  convenience.  The  ditch  is  here  simply 
filled  in  so  as  to  carry  the  roadway  across  a  solid  causeway.  Besidgs 
these  two  gateways  several  underground  passages  are  said  to  lead 
out  of  the  fort,  especially  one  to  Yellurgad^bout  nine  miles  to  the 
south.^  One  of  these  openings  was  found  when  part  of  the  wall  in 
the  south-east  was  being  re-bailt. 

Except  in  the  south-east  where  the  ground  is  low  and  is  sometimes 
flooded  during  the  rains  the  interior  of  the  fort  is  level.  It  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  trees.  When  the  British  took  possession  of 
the  fort,  besides  the  garrison  and  the  commandant  Lakshmanbhat 
Thdkur,  who  lived  in  a  large  mansion  of  which  the  present  Station 
Library  forms  a  part,  the  fort  contained  200  to  300  people  and  ten 
BrAhman,  ten  Lingdyat  and  ten  Jain  families  chiefly 'Government 
officers.  Of  these  only  one  family,  the  Khares,  now  live  in  the  town 
of  Belgaum.  These  were  ordered  to  leave  the  fort  with  their 
property  in  seven  days,  and  no  Hindu  or  Musalmdn  was  allowed  tti 
live  in  the  fort.  British  oflScers  were  given  sites  for  building  bunga- 
lows most  of  which  at  present  by  sale  or  gift  have  again  become  the 
property  of  Hindu  and  Musalmdn  townsmen.  About  thirty-five 
bungalows  are  occupied  by  European  officers,  tjlergymen,  and 
pensioners.  The  bungalows  are  large  airy  one-storeyed  buildings 
with  walls  and  tiled  roofs,  in  the  centre  of  large  hedged  enclosures 
with  bright  flowers  and  finely  grown  trees.  Most  of  the  gardens 
have  a  well  and  behind,  or  to  one  side,  are  the  servants'  quarters, 
stables,  and  other  out-houses.  The  fort  also  contains  a  magazine,  an 
ordnance  store,  a  commissariat  store,  and  barracks  for  one  strong 
company  of  British  infantry.  Th«  value  of  the  Government  build- 
ings in  the  fort  is  estimated  at  ^27,500  (Rs.  2,75,000). 

Besides  barracks  for  the  use  of  a  detachment  of  the  European 
regiment  stationed  in  the  camp,  the  fort  has  small  single  storeyed 
barracks  built  in  1860  with  room  for  four  officers  and  eighty- 
five  men  and  one  double  storeyed  barrack  accommodating  seven 


^  An  opening  is  shown  iit  YeUurgad  which  is  styd  to  communicate  with  the  Belgaum 
fort. 
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married  men.^  The  subsidiary  accommodation  includes  a  quarter 
guard  witli  prisoners'  rooms  and  cells,  canteen  and  coffee  shops, 
school  room,  plunge  bath,  and  skittle  and  bowling  alleys.  The 
fort  has  an  excellent  supply  of  water  from  forty-eight  wells,  six 
of  them  public  and  forty-two  private..  The  wells  are  stone  built  and 
are  generally  worked  by  bags  drawn  by  bullocks.  The  best  water 
is  said  to  come  from  a  well  inside  the  arsenal  which  is  not  available 
for  public  use.  From  the  well  outside  the  arsenal  and  close  to_  the 
Safa  mosque  water  is  drawn  for  the  use  of  the  troops  and  the 
European  residents  of  the  fort.* 

The  fort  is  connected  with  the  town  and  cantonment  by  two 
roads  leading  out  of  two  gates.  The  road  from  the  main  or  north 
gate  after  crossing  the  esplanade  meets  the  Khade  ]Bd,zd,r  road 
at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  the  road  through  the  new  or  west 
gate  meets  the  Dharwdr  road  and  passes  either  through  or  outside 
the  town  by  the  Post  Office  into  the  Cantonment.  The  KaMdgi 
road  runs  south-east  passing  the  fort  on  the  north  and  north-east, 
while  the  Vengurla  .road  runs  west  from  the  main  gate,  meeting  the 
Kolhapur  road  near  the  Huzur  Kacheri.  Inside  the  fort  a  well 
made  road,  with  several  branches  leading  to  the  bungalows  and  the 
barracks,  passes  along  the  fort  wall  and  below  the  earth  works 
which  support  the  wall.  The  conservancy  arrangements  in  the  fort 
are  under  the  Cantonment  Magistrate.  A  plot  of  land  by  the  side 
of  an  old  Musalmdn  burying-ground  to  the  north-west  of  the  pond 
below  the  Jail  hill  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  set  apart  as  a 
graveyard.  It  contains  a  tomb  about  five  feet  high  dated  1821 
and  several  inscribed  stones  whose  letters  have  been  effaced  by 
weather.  For  long  Europeans  who  have  died  in  the  fort  have  used 
the  camp  burying  ground. 

The  fort  contains  a  church,  an  arsenal,  a  commissariat  yard, 
public  works  stores  and  offices,  an  ordnance  office,  and  a  station 
library.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  Asad  Khan's  Safa  mosque 
and  three  old  Jain  temples. 

The  fort  church,  called  Christ  Church,  is  a  small  building  112  feet 
long  with  a  pleasing  interior.  It  was  built  in  1833  at  a  cost  of 
£1135  (Rs.  11,350)  and  contains  several  monuments  and  memorial 
windows.  Its  apse  was  designed  by  General  Merriman  R.  B.  to 
commemorate  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Manson,  C.S.  Political  Agent 
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'  This  barrack  is  one  of  the  three  old  Jain  temples  in  the  fort. 
^  In  1868  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  this  well  gave  : 

Chloride  of  Sodium      5 '57  grains  to  the  gallon. 

Sulphate  of  Soda         ..^        2-27        „ 

Carbonate  of  Soda        1'61        „ 

Nitrate  of  Iiime  ...        ...        '46        ,, 

Carbonate  of  Lime       ...         ...     6'23        „ 

Silica 2-80        ,, 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  3'21        „ 

Oxy disable  Organic  Matter "42        ,, 

Total    ...  22-57        „  „ 

Total  solids  by  evaporation  21-98;  Clark's  degree  of  hardness  10°  "33.  The  water 
was  destitute  of  colour,  odour,  and  taste,  deposited  hardly  any  sediment,  and  contain- 
ed traces  of  nitrons  acid.    Surgeon-Major  C.  T.  Peters,  M,B. 
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Southern  Mar^tha  Country  who    was  murdered  by  the   Brd,hman 
chief  of  Nargutid  in  1858.1     The  church  font  is  of  a  very  handsome 
design  in  black  marble.^     A  third  class  ordnance  store  was  kept  in 
the  fort  till  the  end  of  March  1881.     A  few  stores  are  left  in  charge 
of  a  park  sergeant^  under  the  orders  of  the  Officer  Commanding  the 
Royal  Artillery.     It  is  a  compact  block  of  buildings  surrounding  an 
obloug  plot  of  ground  whose  outer  measurements  are  200  yards  by 
seventy  with  a  large  open  space  in  the  centre  180  yards  by  fifty. 
It  contains  two  large  store  rooms  one  184  feet  by  24  and  the  other 
114  by  24;  workshops,  two  guard -roomSj  staff  sergeants'  quarters, 
armoury,  magazine,  and  woodyard.  As  there  are  no  proper  regimental" 
magazines  the  reserve  and  spare  ammunition  both  of  the  British  and^ 
of  the  native  regiments  are  kept  in  the  old  ordnance  store.     A  small  ■ 
magazine  at  the  back  of  the  old  store  is  not  used.     The  commissariat 
store  rooms  are  close  inside  the  west  entrance  of  the  fort,  while  the 
lines  lie  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  artillery  barracks  in  the 
cantonment.     The  executive  engineer's  ofiice  and  the  public  worksa 
-stores     and    workshops    are   inside  the    north    entrance   to  the* 
fort.     The  Station   Library  is  in  a  house  behind  the  public  works 
; stores  and  offices  which  form  part  of  the  old  commandant's  man-- 
rsion.     In   the  south-west  corner  of  the  front  wall  of  the  Library  a 
Persian  inscription  in  six  lines,  dated  a.d.  1648,  records  that  in  the 
time  of  Khan  Muhammad,  a  Bijapur  officer  of  note  in  whose  estate'' 
or    jdghir    Belgaum   probably  lay,  the  fort  wall  was  finished  by 
Muhammad  bin  Zabit  Khan.^ 

Close  to  the  south  of  the  arsenal  between  the  north  and  the  west 
gates  is  Asad  Khan's  fine  mosque  called  the    Masjid-i-Safa  or  the! . 
Pure  Mosque.     The  front  measures  81'  5"  in  length  and  the  mosque 
is  58'  7"  deep,     Over  the"  mosque  door,  in  very  illegible  Persian,  is 
the  following  inscription : 

'  In  the  time  of  Adil  Aya'm  son  of  Adil  Kha'n,  a  man  of 
Mghrank,  wlio  bore  the  palm  of  excellence  from  all  the 
world,  of  good  counsel,  the  aim  of  merit,  the  defender  of 
the,  faith  who  utterly  uprooted  the  unbelievers  from  the 
country  of  the  Decoan,  Asad'  Kha'n,  the  best  of  all  upright 
men,  built  this  house  of  G-od,  by  good  fortune,  and  with 
much  labour.  By  the  grace  of  God ,  he  called  it  the  Pure 
Mosque.  The  lustre  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  grew 
greater.' 

The  mosque  formed  part  of  a  group  of  buildings  all  the  rest  oil 
which  have  been  pulled  down.     Asad  Khd,n's  palace  or  mahdj,,  is 


'  The  inBcription  on  Hanson's  tablet  runs  : 

'  This  tablet  was  ereeted  by  Govemmettt  in  recognition  of 
the  able    d,nd  devoted  pubUo    services   of  Charles   James 
MaHson  of  the   Bpmba;y  Civil   Service  who,  when    Acting 
Political  Agent,  Southern  Mara' tha' Country,  was  barbarously 
murdered  by  a  band  of  rebels  in  the  night  of  the  29th  May, 
1858,   at  the  village   of  Suraban.    The   Apse  and  Memorial 
window  at  the  east  end  of  tlie  Church  were  erected  by  his 
Friends  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  public  worth.' 
Of  six  other  tablets  one  is  to  Lieutenant  W.  P.  Shakespeare,  A.  P,  Campbell  and 
Ensign  W.  Caldwell  who  fell  in  the  Kolliipur  and  Sdvantvddi  insurrection  in  1844 
"  The  Rev.  C.  Walford,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Belgaum. 
"  Stokes'  Belgaum,  40 ;  Dr.  Burgess'  First  ArchEeologidal  Eeport,  5, 
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Said  to  have  been  to  the  south  of  the  mosque.  Opposite  the  palace 
were  his  kitchens,  and  to  the  right  looking  from  the  front  of  the 
mosque  stood  the  Divdnhhana  or  hall  of  audience.  The  road  to  this 
groap  of  buildings  led  under  an  arch  on  the-  site  of  the  present 
arseiial  which  was  so  high  that  an  elephant  with  his  rider  could 
j)ass  beneath  it.  The  present  arch  which  faces  the  main  gate  of 
the  fort  was  straight  opposite  the  arch  which  has  been  removed. 
That  arch  was  the  place  where  the  naubat  or  large  kettledrum  was 
beaten  at  stated  hours  and  for  salutes.^  In  the  mosque  are  preserved 
Asad  Khdn's  quilted  jacket  which  was  sabre-proof  f  his  Kurdn,  and 
a  pair  of  shoes,  too  heavy  for  an  ordinary  man  to  lift,  with  soles- of 
lead  and  uppers  of  iron,  which  were  used  by  Asad  Khan  in  gym? 
nastic  exercises.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  mosque  is  a  very  solid  and 
heavy  round  platform  (6'  5"  long  5'  1"  broad  and  3'  10"  high)  on  which 
Asad  Khan  is  said  to  have  often  sprung  dressed  in  full  armour  and 
wearing  his  lead-soled  shoes.  Another  of  his  feats  of  strength, 
according  to  local  story,  was  to  lift  the  great  iron  stool  before  the 
mosque  by  the  edge  of  the  fountain.  His  sword  was  kept  ,in  the 
mosque  till  it  was  stolen  by  a  soldier  a  year  before  the  mutiny. 
In  1857  when  the  mutiny  broke  out  the  authorities  in  Belgaum,  on 
account  of  its  nearness  to  the  arsenal,  ordered  the  mosque  to  be 
closed.  Since  then  it  has  not  been  used  for  service.  In  1882 
the  closed  doors  of  the  mosque  opened  of  themselves.  The  peoples 
said  it  was  Asad  Khan  and  became  much  excited.  The  doors  were 
closed,  and,  as  Asad  Khdn  made  no  further  sign,  the  excitement 
passed  off*  A  British  soldier  is  believed  to  have  climbed  into  the 
mosque  after  a  tame  rabbit  and  opened  the  door  from  the  inside. 
The  fort  has  another  mosque  beyond  and  to  the  east  of  the  Naubat 
Kh£na,  a  plain  neat  building  with  no  inscription  and  with  one  large 
and  three  small  tombs. 

Of*  the  three  old  Jain  temples  one  is  just  outside  the  commissariat 
enclosure,  another  is  inside  the  enclosure,  and  a  third  is  at  a  short 
distance  from  it.  The  shrine  of  the  old  laterite  temple  outside  of 
the  enclosure  is  entirely  gone.  It  was  probably  pulled  down  when 
the  road  was  made  behind  it.  The  shrine  door  has  been  blocked 
and  the  temple  hall  is  used  as  a  tent  store.  The  remains  of  the 
temple  include  a  porch  the  whole  width  (42')  of  the  building,  with 
a  screen  wall  in  front  and  a  hall  or  mandap,  thirty-two  feet  square, 
raised  on  sixteen  pillars  and  sixteen  pilasters.  The  porch  is  fourteen 
and  a  half  feet  high  in  the  middle  and  faces  south.  The  screen 
wall  is  carved  with  figures  almost  all  playing  on  musical  instruments 
or  dancing.  Below  the  figures  are  diamond-shaped  ornaments  cleverly 
designed  and  all  different.  The  hall  door  is  of  delicately  carved 
porphyry  smeared  with  paint  and  clay.  Over  the  centre  is  a 
kneeling  figure  and  above  the  cornice  are  two  other  figures  and  two 
lions.     The  four  central  hall  pillars  stand   on  a  platform  raised 


'  Stokes'  Belgaum,  23-25.  The  late  Mr.  E.  B.  Eastwiok'  (Murray's  Bombay  Hand- 
Book,  235)  gives  a  diflfereiqit  translation  of  the  inscription  from  that  given  jn  the  text 
from  Stokes'  Belgaum,  23.  •     i    j.i,      j 

2  The  jacket  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  with  one  single  threaa. 

3  Dr.  Burgeaa'  First  Arohseologio^l  Report,  1-5. 
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about  three  and  a  half  inches  above  the  floor.  The  aisles  are 
Separated  from  the  central  area  by  a  latticed  or  perforated,  stone 
screen  joining  the  other  pillars  four  on  each  side.  Of  this 
screen  only  one  piece  between  the  front  wall  and  the  first  pillar 
of  the  right  hand  row  remains.  All  along  the  side  walls  is  a 
narrow  plinth  and  opposite  the  middle  the  plinth  passes  well 
forward  as  if  for  an  image  seat.  Above,  about  five  and  a  half* 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  a  stone  shelf  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  six' 
feet  long.  The  stone  beams  over  the  columns  are  very  massive  and 
the  beams  which  cross  the  centre  aisle  have  an  opening  over  them 
nearly  equal  to  their  own  depth,  to  allow  the  beams  of  the  side  aisles 
to  overlap  the  bearings  both  in  the  central  and  in  the  outer  aisle. 
Except  cobras  on  the  capitals  and  four-  dancing  satyrs  on  the 
blocked,  shrine  door,  there  are  no  representations  of  living- 
creatures  inside.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars  are  each  a  single  stone, 
and  some  of  the  slabs  in  the  walls  measure  six  feet  by  four  and  iu 
some  instances  even  more.  The  foundations  of  the  whole  building 
have  sunk  in  some  places  and  made  the  walls  crack. 

The  large  temple  inside  of  the  commissariat  enclosure  consists  of  an 
openhall  or  mcmdwp  (24'  x  18 ')  with  three  porches  and  surmounted  by 
a  carefully  carved  dome,  an  inner  teniple  or  gjidla  (20'  X  18'),  a  small 
antechamber  (7'  X  7'),  and  a  shrine  (8'  X  8').  The  hall  is  surrounded 
by  a  low  screen  wall  from  which  rise  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof. 
Above  the  level  of  the  screen  the  pillars  are  round  with  square  bases. 
They  are  of  the  black  BelgaUm  porphyry  which  takes  a  high  polish 
and  is  strongly  magnetic.  A  cobra  head  forms  the  ornaments  on 
the  ends  of  all  the  brackets.  In  each  of  the  eight  architraves 
which  support  the  dome  are  carved  five  small  cells  or  mandirs,  each 
containing  a' sitting  Jina,  and,  between  the  cells,  are  four  attendants 
or  supporters,  standing  figures  each  under  a  small  canopy.  Over 
the  brackets,  which  project  inwards,  have  been  carved  slabs.  Two 
on  the  north-east  are  gone;  on  one  that  remains  on  the  north  is  a 
figure  on  horse-back  with  a  high  cap,  a  canopy  or  umbrella  over  bis 
head,  and  a  woman  behind  him.  The  next  is  similar  but  the 
animal's  head  is  gone.  The  third  animal  is  a  fancy  alligator  or 
mahara  a  large-headed  gaping  and  short-legged  dragon  similarly 
mounted.  The  fourth  slab  on  the  south-west  has  a  man  with,  a 
shield  mounted  on  the  shoulder  of  a  larger  man  who  carries  a  badly 
broken  woman  on  his  left  shoulder.  '  The  animal  on  the  south-east 
slab  is  too  broken  to  be  made  out.  The  animal  on  the  last  slab 
appears  to  have  been  a  ram.  In  the  centre  of  the  dome  is 
a  beautiful  pendentive  boldly  designed  and  well  executed  but 
damaged  at  one  point.  The  pendentive  hangs  from  a  circle  about 
eight  feet, in  diameter  and  its  point  is  about  thirteen  feet  from  the 
raised  circular -flag  stone  which  is  four  inches  above  the  floor.  The  . 
dome  springs  at  a  height  of  eleven  feet  from  the  floor.  The  door  .. 
leading  from  the  hall  to  the  inner  temple  has  been  very  gracefully 
carved  though  two  clumsy  ashlar  pillars  lately  put  in  to  strengthen 
the  building  greatly  interfere  with  the  view,  On  the  centre  of  the 
lintel  is  a  sitting  Jina  and  above  the  cornice  are  four  sitting  men. 
On  the  neat  side  pillar  colonettes  are  five  bands  with  human  groups 
in  some  of  which  the  figures  though  little  more  than  au  inch  high  are 
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in  strong  relief.  Insidei  the  bands  of  human  figures  is  a  band  of 
rampant  lions,  their  necks  adorned  with  high  frills.  Outside  of 
the  colonettes  is  a  band  of  holy  swans,  another  of  lions,  and  a  third 
of  human  figures  mostly  on  bended  knees.  The  pillars  of  the  inner 
temple  or  shdla  are  square  and  mas&ive,  relieved  by  having  all 
the  chief  fronts,  the  triangles  on  the  base  and  neck,  carved  with 
flowers.  The  roof  of  the  area  between  the  :^our  central  columns  is 
carved  and  with  cut  corners.  The  central  stone  is  gone.  In  the 
front  wall  of  this  chamber,  which  is  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  are 
two  small  recesses  closed  by  sliding  stones  one  foot  nine  inches 
high.  A  richly  carved  door  leads  to  the  small  antechamber  in 
front  of  the  shrine.  On  the  under  side  of  the  door  cornice  is  carved. 
a  dancing  figure  between  two  musicians.  Above  is  a  damaged 
figure  which  appears  to  have  had  eight  arms.  On  each  side  of  this 
door  is  a  niche  in  the  wall  neatly  carved  in  which  were  probably 
figures  of  Jain  divinities  or  of  the  temple  builders.  The  ante- 
chamber is  plain  with  carved  roof,  its  corners  cut  off  by  four  carved 
stones.  The  corners  of  the  square  thus  formed  are  cut  ofE  by  four 
other  stones  and  the  central  square  is  filled  by  a  stone  carved  with 
a  lotus.  The  door  leading  to  the  shrine  is  neatly  oa,rved  and  is  in 
good  preservation.  The  outer  line  of  sculptures  is  a  series  of  small 
grinning  lions  each  supporting  a  second  lion.  Over  the  centre  is  a 
cjina  with  two  fans  and  on  the  extreme  top  are  four  lions.  The  shrine 
eontains  no  image  bub  the  throne  on  which  the  object  of  worship  sat 
remains.  The  back  of  the  seat  which  is  now  black  with  smoke,  is  carved 
to  represent  the  usual  cushion  behind  Jainimages.  Overthe  cushion  on 
each  side  of  the  position  for  the  head  a  plant  rises  with  many  circular 
or  wheel-shaped  flowers.  At  the  ends  of  the  cushion  small  colonettes 
support  the  back  rail  of  the  throne  and  a  lion  over  a  man.  Above 
is  an  elephant  with  riders.  At  each  side  of  the  shrine  is  a  deep 
niche  in  the  wall.  In  the  spire  above  the  shrine  is  a  small  square 
chamber  such  as  is  common  in  Jain  temples  for  a  second  image. 

The  third  Jain  temple,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Commissariat 
enclosure,  has  been  turned  into  quarters  for  married  soldiers,  with 
such  additions  from  the  outside  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  it 
as  a  temple.  Besides  these  three,  there  seem  to  have  been  other 
temples  in  the  fort  as  many  of  the  gate  posts  to  houses  both  inside 
the  fort  and  outside  are  pillars  from  old  Jain  temples.  Two  finely 
carved  slabs  were  unearthed  in  a  garden  in  the  camp  in  1874. 

Early  in  the  present  century  two  Ratta  inscription  tablets  are  said 
to  have  been  removed  from  one  of  the  fort  temples  to  the  museum  of 
the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  inscriptions 
were  in  the  Old  Kdnarese  language  and  very  inaccurate  copies  of 
them  have  been  preserved  in  a  book  belonging  to  the  library 
of  the  London  Mission  Society's  establishment  at  Belgaum. 
One  of  the  inscriptions  begins  with  the  mention  of  king 
Sena  II.  born  in  the  Rdshtrakuta  or  Ratta  race.  The  genealogy 
is  then  continued  to  the  brothers  Kartavirya  IV.  and  Mallikdrjun 
who  ruled  together  from  about  1199  to  1218.  Mention  is  then  made 
of  a  certain  king  Bicha  and  of  his  sons.  The  inscription  then 
proceeds  to  record  grants  made  in  1205    {Shak  1127  the  liaktdhshi 
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samvatsar)  wiien  the  sun  was  beginning  to  turn  north,  on  the  second^ 
day  of  the  bright  fortnight  of  Pausha  or  December  -  January  while 
the  great  chief  tain  Kdrtaviryadev  and  his  younger  brother  the  heir 
apparent  MalHkdrjundev  were  exercising  imperial  sovereignty  at 
their  capital  of  Venagr^m,  to  the  high  priest  Shu,bh<3handra- 
bhattarkdev  for  the  purposes  of  the  Jain  temple -of  the  Rattas  which 
had  been  built  by  king  Bicha.  The  lands  granted  were  at  the 
Tillage  of  Mambarvani  in  the  Korvalli  subdivision  of  the  Kundi  Threa 
thousand.  The  second  inscription,  the  historical  part  pf  which  is 
to  the  same  purport,  records  grants  of  lands  at  Belgaum  (Venugrdm) 
on  the  same  day  to  the  same  person  and  for  the  same  purpose.^ 

In  1823  a  committee  of  inspection  described  Belgaum  fort  as  in 
a  wide  plain  surrounded  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  by  ranges  of 
hills,  the  hills  to  the  south  being  wooded  and  forming  part  of  the 
Sahy^dris  and  the  hills  to  the  north  stretching  towards  Pddshdhpur.-  <> 
The  fort  was  irregularly  round  and  enclosed,  by  a  deep  wet  ditch/ 
holding  water  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     The  ramparts  were 
of  stone  and  sufficiently  high  and  strong  to  give  Belgaum  fort  a  , 
place  among  the  first  class  forts  of  the  Bombay  Karn^tak.     The' 
fort  was  Well  covered  by  a  sloping  earthen  mound  or  glacis  especially 
in  the  west  where  its  nearness  to  the  town  made  it  most  subject'' 
to  attack.     The  interior  was  level  and  stretched  about  iOOO  yards"' 
long  by  800  broad.   Theonly  good  buildings  were  the  commandant's-J' 
house,  two   stone  temples  used  as  magazines,  and  a  large   housed"' 
in  which  commissariat  stores  were  kept.    The  fort  was  well  suited  for 
a  military  store.^    Except  the  works  at  the  gateway  which  had  been 
breached  and  the  masonry"  of  the  parapets  which   had   fallen  in 
places  the  fortifications  were    in  good  repair.     In    1826    Colonel ' 
Welsh,  the  commandant  of  the  Doab  Field  '  Force,  •  described  the 
fort  as  an  irregular  stone  fortification  egg-like  in  form.     It  was' 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  with  very  high  ramparts  and' 
only  one  gateway.     The  curtains  were  disproportionately  long  and  ^ 
the  bastions  consequently  small  and  insufficient.     The  ditch  was  very 
wide  and  deep  but  not  being  repaired  its  sides  were  beginning  to  decay;;' 
and  many  breaches  were  forming  from  heavy  rains  washing  aw^,y  the  : 
earth  and  the  stones  fallingfrom  their  own  weight.  As  communication,  ,. 
with  the  town  and  the  cantonment    was  stopped  during  the  rains. 
Colonel  Welsh  made  a  causeway  over  the  ditch  on  the  western  face 
where  a  large  breach  had  prepared  materials.     The  general  staff  ofiT 
the  Doab  Field  Force  lived  in  the  fort  and  had  buUt  their  own  houses.  ^ 
The  houses  were  surrounded  by  excellent  gardens  and  the  inside 
of  the  fort  was  so  beautifully  wooded  that'it  was  more  like  a  large 
garden  than  a    military   station.     It   was    without    exception  the 
pleasantest  and   healthiest  Indian  station  Colonel  Welsh  had  ever.  ■ 


1  Journal  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  X.  184. 

"  In  1825  Lieutenant  A.  Lawe,  Superintending  Engineer  of  Forts  recommended  ' 
Belgaum  fort  as  eminently  suited  for  a  military  depot  chiefly  on  account  of  its  sireng&tt,^ 
and  convenience.  The  buildings  in  the  fort  he  valued  at  412,000  (Rs.  1,20,000)  and  - 
there  was  room  for  many  more.  The  fort  could  hold  a  large  garrison  and  required  ' 
a  large  force  to  invest  it.  The  ditch  was  very  broad  and  deep,  the  rampart  of  ctit"ij 
blue  stone  was  in  good  repair,  and  broad  enough  to  admit  of  heavy  artillery  on  all 
parts. 
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known.i  In  1828  the  fort  is  described  as  standing  in  a  plain,  a 
work  of  great  strength  and  extent.  The  tamparts  were  faced  with 
stone  flanked  by  massive  round  bastions  and  protected  by  an 
admirable  wet  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  an  earth  slope  or 
glacis  and  an  advanced  work  in  front  of  the  chief  gateway.  Two 
old  temples  and.  some,  ruined  native  houses  were  found  in  its 
large  interior.^  In  1872  a  committee  was  formed  to  report  on  the 
condition  and  requirements  of  the  defence  and  armament  of 
Belgaum  fort.  The  committee  reported  that  the  fort  was  irregularly 
round,  its  interior  being  800  to  850  yards  in  diameter.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch  dry  in  the  hot  weather 
but  holding  water  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  defences, 
within  the  ditch,  consisted  of  an  earbhen  rampart  retained  by  a 
massive  stone  and  lime  escarp  wall.  The  rampart,  was  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet  high  above  the  general  level  of  the  interior  and  varied 
in  breadth  but  was  everywhere  solid  enough  to  resist  heavy 
smoothbore  guns.  The  counterscarp  was  ruinous,the  wall  in  many 
places  having  fallen  into  the  ditch.  On  the  south  and  west  from 
eight  to  fifteen  feet  of  the  scarp  wall  was  high  enough  above  the 
glacis  or  sloping  earthen  mound  to  be  exposed  to  direct  fire  from 
without.  The  ramparts  had  no  traverses.  On  the  north-west 
side  of  the  fort  was  a  cavalier  battery  capable  of  mounting 
eight  heavy  guns  with  bastion  outwork,  and  round  the  ramparts 
were  eight  towers  with  stone  parapets,  each  capable  of  holding  one 
or  two  heavy  guns.  The  fort  had  two  entrances  the  old  Maratha 
gateway  with  a  strong  outwork  in  front  to  cover  it  and  a  new 
gateway  cut  directly  through  the  rampart  and  crossing  the  ditch 
by  an  earthen  bank.  The  fort  had  an  arsenal  and  a  powder 
magazine  and  an  ample  water-supply  from  wells.  Immediately 
round  the  fort  were  low  cultivated  fields.  But  about  1000  yards 
off,  on  the  north-west  opposite  the  cavalier  and  bastion,  high  ground 
commanded  the  interior  of  the  fort.^ 

Belgaum  is  an  old  town.  It  is  called  Venugrdm  or  the  Bamboo 
Village  in  inscriptions  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.*  Old 
Belgaum  is  believed  to  have  stood  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the 
modern  town,  and  the  embankment  of  the  mud  fort  of  old  Belgaum 
is  still  shown  a  short  distance  from  the' Second  milestone  on  the 
Dh^rwar  road.  The  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Jain  king. 
Round  the  fort  was  a  moat  and  the  remains  of  a  high  turret  at  one 
corner  are  still  seen.     On  the  south  was  a  well,  whose  stones  are 
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'  Military  ReminiBcences,  II.  249-252.  Colonel  Welsh  gives  a  sketch  of  the  fort 
with  forty-three  references,  a  side  view  of  the  fort,  and  a  sketch  of  his  own  bungalow. 

"  Hamilton's  Gazetteer,  I.  165. 

'  Eeport  No.  217  Miscellaneous  dated  Belgaum  14th  November  1872. 

*  Indian  Antiquary,  IV.  139  ;  Journal  B.  B.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  IX.  296.  Besides  in 
inscriptions,  the  old  name  is  preserved  in  the  writing  at  the  end  of  copies  of  the  Vedas 
written  by  Belgaum  BrAhmans  which  is  always  :  '  Written  at  VenugrAm.'  Stokes' 
Belgaum,  18.  Venu  or  Velu  is  a  common  Sanskrit  term  for  bamboos  and  until  lately 
Belgaum  was  thickly  surrounded  by  clumps  of  bamboo.  Within  living  memory  the 
different  parts  of  the  city  were  separated  by  thick  bamboo  hedges  and  robberies  in 
broad  daylight  by  men  hid  in  the  bamboo  thickets  were  not  uncommon.  A  MS. 
acQount  of  Belgaum  fort  written  about  1820  describes  the  petta  or  town  of  Belgaum 
as  hidden  and  guarded  by  a  high  impassable  bamboo  hedge. 
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said  to  have  been  taken  to   bnild  the  present    fort.      The   pond 
belonging  to  old  Belgaum  was  called  Ndgarkere  or  the  Cobra  ppnc^ 
and  within  a  mile  of  Belgaum  the  Khand,pur  road  passes  over  the 
ruined  dam  of  this  pond.^     The  earliest  known  mention  of  Belgaum 
is  as  Velugrdm  in  a  Goa  Kddainba  inscription  dated  1160  found  at 
Grolihalli  a  mile  south  of  Bidi.     Belgaum  was  then  the  chief  town  of 
a  district  known  as  the  Belgaum  Seventy  and  was  governed,  along 
with  the  Palasige  or  Halsi  Twelve  thousand  and  the  Konkan  Nine 
hundred,  by  the  sixth  Goa  Kddamba  chief  Shivchitt  or   Permadi. 
Within  the  next  fifty  years  Belgaum  had  passed  to  the  Rattas  of 
Saundatti  and  Belgaum  (850-1250).'    Two  inscriptions  in  Belgaum 
fort  dated  1205  both  mention  Veniigrdm.     One  mentions  Venugr^m 
as  the  Ratta  capital  and  the  other  records  that- lands  in  Venugriim 
were  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  one  of  the  fort  temples.^    An 
iiiscription  dated  1208  and  found  at   Hannikeri,  about   six  miles 
north-west  of  Sampgaon,  has  the  first  mention  that  the  Ratta  capital 
was  moved  from  Sugandhvarti  or  Saundatti  to  Venugr^m  or  Belgaum^ 
and  that,  in  addition  to  the  Kundi  Three  thoiisand,  the  Rattas  held 
the  Belgaum   Seventy  which   they  had  conquered  from   the  -Goa 
Kadambas.*  About  1 250  Belgaum  passed  from  theRattasto  the  Devgiri 
Yadavs  (1150-1310).     In  1375,  according  to  Ferishta,  the  fortress 
of  Belgaum  was  included  in  Vijaynagar  territory.*     During  the  three 
following  years  Mujdhid  Shd,hBahmani  (1375-1378)  unsuccessfully 
turnedhis  arms  against  the  forts  from  Goa  to  Belgaum  andBiinkdpur.? 
In  1472   under  orders  from   Virupdksha  of  Vijayanagar,  Vikrap 
Ray  Raja   of  Belgaum,  helped  by  the  Hindu    chief  of  Bank^pur 
in   Dharwar,   tried  to  retake   Goa.      Muhammad   Shdh.    Bahmanj 
put  himself    at  the   head  of  a  large  army   and   marched  against 
Belgaum,    which  is    described   as  a  fortress,  of  great    strengthy 
surrounded  by  a  deep  'wet  ditch,  and  near  it  a  pass  whose  only 
approach    was    fortified   by    redoubts.®     According    to    Ferishta 
Vikrama  R^y,  who  commanded  the  fort,  at  first  asked  terms  which 
were  refused.     He  then  defended  himself  with  great  vigour  and 
prevented  Khwaja   Mahmud   Gawan  the  Bahmani   general  from 
filling  with  wood  and  earth  the  wet  ditch  in  which  lay  the ,  chief 
strength  of  the  fort.     The  besiegers  then  began  to  form  trenckes  a,n^ 
dig  mines,  apparently  at  this  time  a  new  feature  in  Deccan  warfare. 
Three  mines  were  sprung  and  made  practicable  breaches  in  the  fo:^ 
wall.     The  breaches  were  at  once  stormed,  and,  in  spite  of  a  gallanjb 
defence  and  the  loss  of  two  thousand  of  the  besiegers,-  Muhamniai^ 
Shah  succeed'ed  in   gaining  the   ramparts.     The  citadel  had  yet  t^ 
be  carried,  but  Vikram  Rdy  despairing  of  success,  disguised  himseM , 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bahmani  king's  presence  as  a  messenger  frqim 
the  Belgaum  chief.     In  the  king's   presence  he  discovered  him^]|. 
saying  that  he  had  come  with  his  family  to  kiss  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
Muhammad  admiring  his  courage  received  him  into  his  order  of 
nobles.     The  new  territories  were  added -to  the  estates  of  Khw^jS. 


1  Stokes'  Belgaum,  19. 

2  Jour.  B.  B.  E,.  A,  Soc.  X.  185  ;  Dr.  Burgeas'  First  Arohseolog^pal  Report,  2.  , 
'  See  below  Hannikeri.        *  Brigga'  Ferishta,  II.  313  ;  Scott's  Deccan,  J.  27. 

»  Grant  Duff's  Mar^thAs,  26,  «  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  337  -  338. 
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Mdliinud  GawAn  wlio  tad  distinguished   himself  during  the  siege.i      Chapter  XIV. 
In  a. distribution  of    the  Bahmani  territory  made  in  1478  by  the  -ni — 

Bahmani  minister  Khwdja  Gawdn  the  country   from    Junnar    to  Solaces. 

Sdtara  and  the  forts  of  Goa  and  Belgaum  were  placed  under  the  Bblgaum. 

governorship    of  Fakr-ul-Mulk.^     In    1481    the  Vijaynagar   king 
Narsingh  attempted  to  recover  Goa.     The  attack  was  repelled  by 
Muhammad  Shah  Bahmani  II.  (1463-1518)  who  is  mentioned  as 
visiting    Belgaum    and    examining    the    city    and   fortifications.* 
About    1488     Bahddur    Gilani,    the    Bahmani    governor    of    the' 
Konkan  broke  into  rebellion  and  seized  Belgaum  and   Goa.*    In 
1493  Bahddur  Gilani  was    killed    by  an  arrow   and    his    estate 
including  Belgaum  was  conferred  on  Ein-ul-Mulk  6ildni.B     In  1498 
the  Bahmani  territories  were  divided  and  the  estate  of  Belgaum 
and  the  neighbouring  districts  were  assigned  to  Bijapur.*     In  March 
1510  when  the  news  of  Dalboquerque's  capture  of  Goa  reached 
belgaum,  the   Hindus  rose,   drove   out  the  Bijapur  garrison  and 
resumed  their  former  allegiance  to  the  Vijaynagar  kings.''     In  151 1 
Belgaum  was  taken  from  Bin-ul-Mulk  Gilani,  and,  together  with  the 
title  of  Asad  Khan,  was  granted  to  Khosru  Turkj  a  Persian  of  the 
province  of  Lar  and  a  Shia  by  religion,    in  reward  for  delivering 
the  young  king  Ismail  Adil  Shdh  (1511 -1534)  from  the  treachery 
«f  his  guardian  Kamdl  Khan  Dakhani.*     Asad  Khd,n  held  Belgaum 
for  thirty-eight  years  (1511-1549)  during  which  he  was  the  mainstay 
of  Bijapur  power.     His  is  the  greatest  name  Belgaum  history  catf 
boast.     He  is  the   hero  of  the  Belgaum    Rlusalmans  and  is  now  a 
saint  whose  power,  so  long  as  he  is  pleased  by  worship,  keeps  the 
cholera  spirit  from  ruining  his   beloved  Belgaum.*    In  1519  Asad 
Khd,n  completed  the  "building  of  the  Safa  Mosque  in  Belgaum  fort,!* 
^nd,  in  1530,  the  wall  of  Belgaum  fort  was  finished  by  one  Yakub 
Ali  Khdn."  About  1535  Yusuf  Kh^n  of  Kittur  accused  Asad  Khan^ 
of  meditating  the  surrender  of  Belgaum  fort-  to  Burh^n  Nizam  of 
Ahmadnagar,  who,  like  Asad  Khdn,  was  a  Shia.     Under  Yusnf's 
advice  the  king  summoned  Asad  Kh^n  to  Bijapur,  but  Asad  Khan 
^pleaded  sickness  and  remained  at  Belgaum.  After  fruitless  attempts 
to  poison  him,  lands  near  Belgaum  were  given  to  Yusuf,  that,  when 
the  chance  offered,  he  might  seize  the  minister.    Once  near  Belgaum 
■while  Asad  was  rid,ing  alone  some  distance  ahead  of  his  guard, 
Yusuf  Khdn  attacked  him  with  a  troop  of  horse.    Asad  Khan,  who 
was   a  man   of   giant   strength   and   a  famous  swordsman,  single- 
handed  attacked  and  put  Yusuf  Khdn  and  his  troops  to  flight,  and, 
;with  the  help  of  his  guard,  made  Yusuf's  men  prisoners.     King 
Ibrdhim  professed  much  anger  at  Yusuf's  conduct,  confined  him, 
and  asked  Asad  Khdn  to  do  with  him  what  he  pleased.    Asad  Khan 
i>lamed  his  own  ill-luck  and  set  Yusuf^s  men  free  with  presents.^^ 
Taking  advantage  of  this  quarrel  between  Ibrahim  and  Asad  Khdn 

'     '  Briggs' Ferishta,  II.  330;  Stokes'  Belgaum,  14. 

2  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  502-503 ;  Scott's  Decoan,  1,168.169;  Grant  Duff's  Marithils,  29, 

3  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  516-517.  ^  Briggs'  Ferishta  11^  539-543. _ 

=  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  543.  °  Stokes'  Belgaum,  23. 

'  Commentaries  of  Dalboquerque,  III.  37.      ^  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  45. 

*  Stokes' -Belgaum,  S3 -34,       .  '» Mosque  Inscription  see  above  p.  538. 

"  Wall  Inscraption  see  above  p.  535.  >2  Biggs' Ferishta,  III.  89. 
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BurMii  Nizd,m  of  Ahmadnaga]'  and  Amir  Barid  of  Bidar  spread 
reports  that  Asad  Kh^n  liad  promised  to  ^give  them  Belgaum.     In 
1542   the  Ahmadnagar   king  attacked  the  Bij^pur  territory  and 
moved    south  towards  Belgaum.     About   1645  the  Bijdpur  king 
Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  discovered  a  plot  to  dethrone  him  and  place  hia 
brother  Abdulla  on  the  throne.     Abdnlla  fled  to  Goa  and  as  Asad 
Khan  was  suspected  of  being  a  party  to  the  plot  he  was  forced  to  retire 
to  Belgaum^i    With, the  aid  of  the  Portuguese,  of  Burhan  Niz^m  Sh^h 
of  AhmadnagaPj  and  of  Kutubshdh  of  Golkonda,  Abdulla  proclaimed 
himself  king  and  marched  to  Bijapur.  As  Burhan  Nizdm  was  passing 
Belgaum  on  his  way  to  Bijdpur  he  heard  that  Asad  was  dangerously 
ill.    In  the  hope  that  on  Asad's  death  he  might  be  able  to  seize  the 
fort  of  ^Belgaum  Burhan  stopped  at  Belgaum*     To  prepare  the  way  ', 
Burhan   sent  a   Brdhman   Spy  to  buy   over  Asad's   men.     Asad  ^ 
recovered  and  hearing  what  was  going  on,  seized  Burhdn  Nizam's 
spy  and  killed  him,  and  put  to  death  as  many  of  the  garrison  as 
seemed  to  have  been  tp-mpered  with.    In  1549  Asad  Kh^n  seat 
word  to  Ibrahim  that  he  was  dying  and  wished  to  seehim  before  he 
died.     Ibrahim  started  for  Belgaum,  but,  before  he  arrived,  AsaS  '■ 
Khdn  had  died  at  Mandoli  three  miles -South-west  of  Belgaurn-.    His 
tomb  or  dargha  in  the,Belgaum  camp  is  still  worshipped  both  by 
Musalm^ns  and  Hindus.     Asad's  son  Muhammad  Kishwar  Khdii 
was  made  governor  of  Hukeri,  Belgaum,  and  Rdybdg,  and  the  rest 
of  Asad's  estates  and  treasures  went  to  the  king.     According  to 
Ferishtaji  besides  for  his  prowess  as  a  soldier  and  his  skill  as  a 
statesman,  Asad  Khan  was  famous  as  the  patron  and  protector  of 
all  the  learned  men  in  the  Decoan.     He  lived  at  Belgaum  in  the 
greatest  magnificence;     He  had  250  household'  servants,  Georgians, 
Circassians,  Hindus,  and  Abyssinians.     He  had  sixty  large  and  150 
small  elephants,  and,  in  his  stables,  besides  those  of  mixed  breed, 
were  450  Arab  horses.     In  his  kitchens  lOt)  fowls,  thirty  sheep,  and 
2700  pounds  (100  Deccan  mans)  of  rice  were  daily  cooked.     He  set 
the  fashion,  which  all  men  of  rank  followed,  of  wearing  a  gold 
waistband  and  a  dagger.     He  attempted  to  manage  elephants  with 
a  bit  and  bridle,  but  the  bit  failed  to  control  them  in  their  fits  of 
fury.    In  1550  one  Sher  Khan  built  the  town  of  Shahpnr,  originally 
called  Shdhpet  as  the  petta  or  market  of  the  Fort  of  Belgaum.^ 
in    1557    Ibrahim   Adil    Shdh    died   leaving     his    younger   son 
Tahamasp,    who    had    Shia  leanings,  under  watch  at    Belgaunu 
In    1583    the    English   traveller  Pitch   found  Belgaum  the  first 
iown  between    Goa  and  Bijapur,  a  good    market  for    diamonds 
rubies  sapphires  and  other  precious  stones.^    In  1593  prince  IsmM 
the  brother  of  king  Ibrdhim  II.,  who,  since  1580,  had  been  kept-  a 
state  prisoner  at   Belgaum,    won    the    governor  and  gatrison  of 
Belgaum  to  his  side,  possessed  himself  of  the  fort,  and  broke  into  - 
revolt.     Burhan  Nizam  of  Ahmadnagar  promised,  him  help,  and 
most  of  the  Bijapur  nobles  openly  or  secretly  sympathised. with 
him.     Ibrdhim  sent  an  army  under  Elids  KhAn  to  quell  the  rebellion 


1  Briggs'' Ferislita,  III.  101-102. 

2  Stokes'  Belgaum,  45.    Shdihpur  now  belongs  to  the  S^n^li  chiefs 
«  Ktch  in  Hams' Voyages,  I.  207. 
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and  besiege  Belgaum  where  the  prince  still  remained.     During  the- 

siege  Ein-uI-Mulk,   a   commander  in   Ibrahim's   army,   outwardly 

aiding  the  siege,  secretly  strengthened  Ismdil's  garrison  by  sending 

them  grain  and  other  necessaries  and  at  last  openly  declared  in 

Ismdil's  favour.     The  siege  was  broken  and  Elids  Khd,n  retired  to 

Bij^pur.     Bin-ul-Mulk  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  marched 

to  Belgaum  and  persuaded  prince  Ismdil  to  quit  the  fort  and  move 

towards  Bij^pur.     Before  they  started  a  second  army  under  a  fresh 

general.  Hamed  Kh£n  came  from  Bijdpur.     Hamed  Khan  professed 

great  respect  for  Ismail  and  attachment  to  his  cause.     Tempted  by 

the  prospect  of  Hamed  Khdn's   support  Ein-ul-Mulk  and  prince 

Ismdil  left  Belgaum.     When  too  far  from  the  fort  to  seek  safety  in 

flight,  Hamed  Khdn  fell  on  them,  slew  Ein-ul-Mulk,  and  captured 

prince  Ismdil  who  was  shortly  after  put  to  death.^    In  1631  the  main 

gate  of  Belgaum  fort  was  built  by  a  Biid,pur*officer  named  Bdndeh 

Ali.^    In  1640   excessive  rain  ruined  the   south-east  corner  of  the 

Belgaum  fort  wall  and  it  was  rebuilt  by  one  Abdul  Husain  Amin.* 

In  1648  Belgaum  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the  estate  or  jdghir  of 

Khan  Muhammad  a  leading  officer  in  the  Bijapur  army  in  whose  time 

the  fort  wall  was  finished  by  one  Muhamad  bin  Zabit  Khd,n.*    In  1673» 

taking  advantage  of  dissension^  at  Bijapur,  Shivdji  retook  Panhdla 

,fort  in  Kolhapur,  and  on  his  way  to  the  sack  of  Hubli,  plundered 

tBelgaum.s    About  1680  the  English  geographer   Ogilby  mentions 

(Bellegam-Ohapour  or  Belgaum-Shahpur  as  one  of  four  very  eminent 

castles  in  the  Cuncan  or   Konkan."     On  the  30th  of  March  1695 

the  Italian  traveller  G-emelli  Careri,  on  his  way  from  the  Moghal 

camp  at  Gra,lgale  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  KaMdgi,  to  Goa, 

came   to  Belgaum.    Though  with   little   but   mud   and  thatched 

houses,  Belgaum  was  a  populous  city  and  a  place  of  much  trade.    It 

,  had  a  large  market  and  a  good  Musalman  fort  built  of  stone  and 

igirt  by  a  deep  ditch  full  of  water.     In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 

fort  and  the  garrison  the  number   of  cannon  was  small.^     In  1730 

;the  town  and  fort  of  Belgaum  were  held  by  the  Savanur  Nawd,b  who 

had    received   them  from  Nizam-ul-Mulk,     In    1746  the  Savanur 

i  Nawdb,  feeling  himself  unable  to  face  the  Mardthas,  agreed  to  a  treaty 

\  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep  twenty-two  districts  together  with 

'  the  forts  of  Belgaum  and  Torgal  which  were  his  family  possessions.^ 

i  In  1754,  a  Maratha  army  returning  from  Maisur  attacked  Ilachi  Beg 

,Tthe  Savanur  Naw^b's  governor  of  Belgaum,^    and  apparently  soon 

after  the  fort  passed  to  the  Peshwa.     In  a  Mard,tha  revenue  statement 

prepared  about  1789  Azamnagar  or  Balegaon  appears  as  the  head  of 

;  a  district  or  sarhdr  with  fifteen  sub-divisions  or  pargands  yielding  a 

yearly  revenue  of  £135,451   (Rs.  13,54,516)  .i"  In  1802  the  fort  and 
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,      1  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  170-182.  =  stokes'  Belgaum,  39.     See  above  p.  535. 

;.   '  Stokes'  Belgaum,  40.     Wall  Inscription  seeaboVe  p.  535. 
"''  *  Library  Inscription  see  above  p.  538.  ^  Stokes'  Belgaum,  42. 

~     »■  Atlas,  r.  250.  7  Churchill's  Voyages;  IV.  217-219. 

8  Bora.  Gov.  Sel.  OXII.  208.  »  Stokes'  Belgaum,  50. 

"  Waring's  Mar4thds,  245.  According  to  Mr.  Stokes  (Belgaum,  45),  after  the  fall 
ofBijipur,  thefortof  Belgaum  remained  for  some  years  in  possession  of  Aurangzeb's 
second  son  Azam  and  from  him  was  called  Azamnagar.  This  seems  doubtful. 
According  to  Onne  (Historical  Fragments,  286-287)  Belgaum  was  called  Azamnagar 
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country  roand  JBelgaum,  witli  a  yearly  revenue  of  £4000  (Rs.  40,000), 
were  held  by  Sadashiv  Pandit  who  kept  a  force  of  1000  horse  and 
2000  foot  supported  by  estates  in  north  Poona.  In  the  Third  Mardtha 
War  General  Munro  arrived  before  Belgaum  on  the  20th  of  March 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  ovpetta  without  delay,  in  order,  before 
further  operations,  to  gain  cover  as  near  to  the  fort  as  possible. 
The  fort  was  found  in  perfect  repair.     It  had  a  broad  and  deep 
wet    ditch,  was    surrounded    by  an  open  space  or    esplanade  six, 
hundred  yards    broad,  and  was  garrisoned   by   1600  men.      The 
Pioneers  were  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  battery  of  three  twelve- 
pounders  at  a  mosque  opposite  the    north  face  of  the  fort.     To 
favour  their  progress,  a  five   and  a  half  inch  mortal  and  a  six- 
pounder  opened  from  the  town.      On  the  21st  the  battery  opened 
within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  was  answered  by  five 
guns  which  were  nearly  silenced  in  the  course  of  the  following  day.. 
On  the  night  of  the  22nd  an  enfilading  or  raking   battery  of  two 
guns  was   completed  in  the  town  and   swept  the  north  face  and 
gateway.     A  gun  opened  on  the  enfilading  battery  from  a  small 
tower    or  cavalier   within  the  works  and  the  fire  of  the  twelve- 
pounder  battery  was  returned  from  the  curtain  to  the  left  of  the  gatei. 
These  efforts  of  the  besieged  were  partly  defeated  on  the  24th  when; 
the  approach  was  begun  and  carried  one   hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
^ex.t   day  the   enemy   fired  nothing  but    wall    muskets    and    the 
approach  advanced   1 20  yards.     On   the   26th   the   garrison  agaii 
showed   artillery,   and   opened    from  the   fiagstaff  battery,   which 
had  been  nearly  destroyed  by    the  previous  fire  of  the   twelve^ 
pounders.      They  likewise  produced  a  new  gun  on  the  right  of  the 
gate,  but  could  not  stop  the  approach  which  wa,s  carried  forward 
100  yards  through  very  hard  ground.     On  the<27th  the  mortar  was 
moved  from  the  enfilading  to  the  twelve-pounder  battery  and  threw 
shells  all  the  night,  while  an  advance  of  a  hundred  yards  more  was, 
made.     This  was  prolonged  120  yards  next  day,  the  enemy's  fire  was 
reduced  to  two  guns,  and  on  the  thirtieth  120  yards  more  were  added. 
On  the  31st  the  magazine  in  the  mosque,  belonging  to  the  twelve- 
pounder  battery,  Blew  up,  and  the  garrison  instantly  sallied  to  take 
advantage   of  the    confusion  which   they   supposed  the    explosion 
must   have   caused.     When  the   sallying   party   were   within   100 
yards  of  them  the  battery  guard,  under  Lieutenant  Walker  of  the 
2nd  battalion  of  the  4th  Regiment,  and  the  artillery  detail  under 
Lieutenant  Lewis,  advanced  to  meet  them,  tind,  under  a  heavy  fire 
of  guns  and  small-arms  from  the  walls,  drove  them  back  into  the 
fort.     Colonel  Newall,  who  saw  this   act  of  gallantry,  praised,  with 
the  two  officers  mentioned,  the  marked  bravery  of  Lieutenant  Macky 
of  His  Majesty's  53rd  Regiment,  who>  unable  to  join  the  detiach- 
ment  of  his    corps  with  Brigadier- General  Pritzler,  took  his  tour  of 


under  the  BijApur  kings.  The  province  of  Azamnagar  formed  the  western  boundary 
of  the  district  of  Bankdpur,  and  it  contained  -within  it  the  district  of  GokAk  of 
which  the  town  of  GokAk  was  the  head  place.  Belgaum  was  called  Mustafabad  in 
memory  of  one  of  its  commandants  or  kUeddrs  named  Mustafa,  who  thoroughly  repaired 
and  strengthened  the  ramparts. 
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general  duty  in  Brigadier-General  Munro's  force.  After  tlie 
explosion,  the  repair  of  the  twelve -pounder  battery  occupied  the 
1st  of  April  during  which  an  eight-inch  mortar  was  opened,  the  five 
and  a  half  inch  mortar  was  taken  back  to  the  enfilading  battery,  and 
the  approach  was  carried  fifty  yards  further.  The  approach  was  now 
so  well  advanced  that  within  550  yards  of  the  wall  a  breaching 
battery  for  two  eighteen-pounders  was  begun  and  finished  on  the  2nd. 
On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  April  the  breaching  -battery  opened 
on  the  left  of  the  gateway  with  great  effect.  The  garrison  had  still 
two  guns  able  to  fire  on  the  side  of  the  attack  j  and  as  they 
considerably  annoyed  the  breaching  battery,  to  silence  them  two 
twelve-pounders  were  brought  into  battery  100  yards  to  the  left. 
The  enemy's  guns  were  silenced  on  the  4th,  when  a  large  part  of 
the  outer  wall  to  the  left  of  the  gate  and  some  of  the  inner  wall 
were  brought  down.  Next  day  the  destruction  was  still  more  rapid. 
All  the  batteries  continued  firing  and  shells  were  thrown  all  night 
long.  Before  daylight  on  the  6th  a  twelve-pounder  was  got  within 
ISO  yards  of  the  gate  and  the  firing  was  kept  up  with  as  great 
vigour  as  on  the  5th.  The  twelve-pounder  on  the  advanced  battery 
opened  on  the  7th,  but  burst  after  firing  fifteen  rounds.  The  breach 
of  the  curtain  was  widened,  the  garrison  still  keeping  up  a  smart 
fire.  On  the  8th  the  original  twelve-pounder  battery  was  abandoned 
and  two  of  its  iron  guns  were  brought  into  the  battery  near  the 
gate.  On  the  9th  they  opened  with  excellent  effect  on  the  curtain 
to  the  right,  where  the  enemy's  ginjaP  and  matchlock  men  had 
previously  found  good  cover,  and  made  a  practicable  breach  in  the 
.outer  wall.  Seeing  this  breach  the  commandant  sent  out  to  propose 
;terms.  As  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
the  batteries  continued  to  fire  till  the  commandant  surrendered  at 
^discretion.  On  the  same  day  (10th  April)  a  detachment  of  British 
-troops  took  possession  of  the  outer  gateway,  and,  on  the  eleventh 
the  Pioneers  were  employed  in  opening  both  entrances,  as  they  were 
built  up  within  and  were  strongly  barricaded.  On  the ,  12th  of 
April  the  garrison  marched  out.  They  acknowledged  to  have  had 
t;wenty  killed  and  fifty  wounded  during  the  siege;  the  British  loss, 
was  twenty-three.  In  spite  of  the  want  of  ordinary  means  this 
important  fort  fell  before  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  besiegers.  The 
..^xertions  of  the  Artillery  and  the  men  of  the  22nd  Dragoons, 
serving  in  the  batteries,  were  unremitting,  and  the  labours  of  the 
Pioneers  were  equally  meritorious  in  constructing,  besides  several 
batteries,  an  approach  750  yards  ^Hong  through  extremely  hard 
ground.  General  Munro  took  the  field  without  any  staff.  He  was 
even  without  an  engineer,  though  this  want  was  supplied  by  the 
judgment  and  energy  of  Colonel  Newall  the  second  in  command, 
who  personally  directed  every  operation.  The  ordnance  found  in  the 
fort  included  thirty-six  pieces,  mostly  of  large  calibre,  and  sixty 
wall  muskets  and  small  brass  guns.  The  place  was  well  supplied 
with  stores.     It   was  a  matter   of   congratulation  that  the  garrison 
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1  Lieutenant  Lake  (Sieges  of  the  Madras  Army,  70)  describes  ginjals  as  long 
matchlocks  of  various  calibres,  used  as  w»ll  pieces.  They  are  commonly  fixed  like 
swivels  and  carry  iron  balls  not  more  than  a  pound  in  Weight,  In  the  field  they  are 
sometimes  carried  onthe  backs  of  camels,  , .   ■ 
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surrendered  without  farther  opposition.  The  three  eighteen- 
pouuders  were  so  run  at  the  vent,  that  three  fingers  might  be 
introduced  into  them,  and  they  had  consequently  lost  considerably 
in  power.  The  walls  of  the  fort  were  everywhere  solid  and  massivej 
and  being  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  round,  gave  the  garrison 
aljundant  room  to  avoid  shells.  After  the  capture  of  the  fort  the 
force  had  to  halt  at  Belgaum  till  the  1 7th,  to  organize  means  fop 
future  operations  and  to  put  the  results  of  the  capture  on  a  firm  basis. ^ 
In  an  account  of  Belgaum  fort  written  about -1820  Belgaum  is 
described  as  consisting  of  the  fort  and  petta.  _  The  country  rose 
gradually  above  the  fort  in  almost  every  direction.  The  town  was  to' 
the  west  of  the  fort  separated  by  a  large  esplanade  and  concealed 
and  protected  by  a  high  and  impenetrable  bamboo  hedge.  A  number 
of  large  trees  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.^  In  1821  Belgaum  had- 
1309  houses  and  7652  people.  The  houses  were  better  than  in 
most  parts  of  India  those  of  the  upper  class  being  uniform  substantial 
and  roomy  and  those  of  the  lower  classes  respectable  cottages.*  In 
1826  Colonel  Welsh,  in  charge  of  the  Doab  Field  Force  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Belgaum,  described  the  town  as  extcinsive  populous  and 
wealthy.  Its  skirts  were  barely  but  of  the  reach  of  cannon  from  - 
thtf  western  face  of  the  fort  and  the  cantonment  was  about  the  same 
distance  on  the  other  side.*^  In  1828  Belgaum  town  and  fort  were 
visited  on  a  tour  of  inspection  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  then  Grovernor 
of  Bombay.^  About  this  time  Belgaum  is  described  as  an  old  town 
most  of  its  merchants  and  ^bankers  residing  at  Shahpur,  The  town 
stood  high  and  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  breeze.  It  was  f 
famous  for  its  healthy  climate,  fresh  strengthening  air,  and  excellent 
water.^  On  the  9th  of  March  1838  Belgaum  was  chosen  as  the  civil 
head-quarters  of  the  district,  though  A'nkalgi  Grokak  Manoli  and 
Murgod  were  all  proposed  and  Gokak  was  at  one  time  almost 
determined  on.  In  1848  the  people  of  Belgaum  raised  subscriptions 
and  repaired  the  town  roads  and  lanes,  and  during  the  years  before 
1862  much  was  done  to  improve  the  town.^  During  the  1857 
mutinies  Belgaum  was  in  considerable  danger.  The  fort  was  put  in 
a  state  of  defence  and  its  breaches  repaired.  A  battery  of  artillery 
was  quartered  in  the  fort  and  the  European  and  Eurasian  inhabitants 
of  the  town  were  formed  into  a  small  volunteer  corps  and  drilled 
daily.  The  Safa  mosque  was  ordered  to  be  closed  as  its  nearness  to 
the  arsenal  was  a  source  of  danger.  On  the  10th  of  August  1857 
reinforcements  arrived  from  Bombay,  of  which  Belgaum  was  badly 
in  want  chiefly  on  account  of  the  drain  caused  by  the  Persian  War. 
A  Wahdbi ,  Munshi  who  was  the  ringleader  of  the  conspiracy  was 
tried  with  five  men  of  the  disaffected  regiment.  All  six  were  found 
guilty  and  executed  and  four  more  were  transported  for  life.  The 
danger  was  overcome  chiefly  through  the  tact  of  General  TJester  in 
military  command  of  Belgaum  and  no  actual  outbreak  occurred.  In 
1858  the  mutinous  Brahman  chief  of  Nargund,  who  had  murdered 
Mr.  Manson,  the  Political  Agent  of  Dharw^r,  was  brought  for  trial 


1  Slacker's  MarAtha  War,  292-294.        "  MS.  Account  of  Forts  (1820- 1827). 

*  Hamilton's  Gazetteer,  I.  165.  *  Military  Reminiscences,  II.  250. 

*  Military  Reminiscences,  II.  339.  ^  Hamilton's  Gazetteer,  I.  165. 

I  Thornton's  Gazetteer,  86.     •  - 
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to  Belgauin.  He  wafe  confinedin  the  main  guard  of  the  fort,  triedj 
and  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  carried  on  a  cart  drawn  by  Mhars 
through  the  -town  of  Haystack  Hill  where  the  gallows  were  erected 
and  was  there  hanged.^ 

Belvanki  or  Old  Panha'la  Hill  about  1000  feet  above  the 
plain,  lies  near  Belvanki  village  about  six  miles  north-west  of  Athni.  • 
Its  rugged  sides  are  partly  covered  with  low  thorn  bushes.  A 
narrow  and  difficult  footpath  leads  up  the  hill  to  a  cave  dedicated  to 
the  god  Siddheshvar.  The  hill-top  belongs  to  the  chief  of  Sd,ngli 
and  is  tilled  with  wheat  and  gram  by  Lingdyats  and  Mardthds. 

Bhimgad  Port,  in  the  village  lands  of  Tandli,  is  built  on  a 
detached  spur  of  the  Sahyadris  about  sixteen  miles  south-west  o£ 
Khd,nd.pur.     The  spur  has  steep  sides  and  a  flat  top  which  is  reached 
by  a  flight  of  rock-cut  steps.     The  fort  is  1380  feet  long  from  north 
to  south  and  825  broad  from,  east  to  west ;  the  whole  inside  of  the  f oi't 
is  overgrown  with  brushwood.     The  fort  has  one  gateway  and  the 
walls  are  still  in  good  order.     The  water-supply  is  from  a  spring. 
Tigers,  wolves,  bears,  bison,  and  sdmbhar  occasionally  visit  the  hill. 
In  1827  a  committee  of  inspection     described    Bhimgad  fort  as 
situated  in  a  bay  or  basin  formed  by  the  Sahyadris  immediately 
north  of  the  Khele  pass.     Bhimgad  occupied  the  summit  of  an 
extraordinary  rock  with   sides   about    300  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.     Except  on -the  south  where  a  pathway  broad  enough  to 
admit  of  two  or  three  men  abreast  led  to  the  summit,  the  fort  was 
inaccessible.     The  defences  were  almost  entirely  natural,  requiring 
little  artificial  help.     The  gateway  was  formed  by  a  small  thatched 
building  connected  on  each  side  with  a  slight  wall  of  defence  very 
weak  and  assailable  even  without  scaling  ladders.    The  gateway  com- 
manded the  footpath  and  the  approach  in  some  degree,  but  an  in- 
vading force  would  find  cover  almost  everywhere  from  the  fire  of  the 
garrison.     The  petta  or  lower  fort  was  about  400  feet  below  the 
upper  and  was  inaccessible  on  every  side  except  by  a  footpath  lead- 
ing eastward  where  a  neck  of  hills  formed  an  easy  communication 
with  the  principal  range.     On  this,  the  east  side,  the   defences  of 
the  lower  fort  were  trifling  and  could  be  easily  surmounted  with 
^hort  scaling  ladders.     On  the  other  sides,  the  south  and  the  west, 
there  was  a  fearful  descent  of  400  feet  into  the  valley  below,  partly- 
hill  and  partly  rock.     The  water-supply,  consisting  of  a  small  spring 
to  the  west  and  a  reservoir  to  the  north,  was  scanty  and  entirely 
failed  during  the  two  hottest  months  of  the  year.     The  surrounding 
hills  rose  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  Bhimgad  and  lay  within 
range  of  shot  and  shell.     In  the  upper  fort  were  two  guns  an  eight 
and  a  three  pounder  and  one  wall  musket.     None  of  the  gateways, 
in  the  lower  fort  had  any  powder  or  shot.     The  committee  found 
that  the  fort  could  not  be  effectually  destroyed  as  the  masonry  at 
the  top  of  the  footpath  could  be  rebuilt  in  a  short  time.     When  the 
fort  was  examined  it  was  guarded  by  an  irregular  force  of  175  men. 
Bhiingad  was  one  of  the  forts  which  Shivd,ji  held  ^t  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1680.?     In  1719  it  was  given  to  Shd,hu  with  the  sixteen 
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districts  included  m  his  own  rule  or  svaray}  About  1787,  with' 
Vallabhgad  and  Gandharygad,  Bhimgad  was  forcibly  taken  from 
Kolhdpur  by  the  Nesargi  chief j  but  shortly,  afterwards  the  chief  and 
his  confederates  were  put  down,  their  army  was  dispersed,  and  the 
forts  retaken.  In  1820  Marshall  notices  Bhimgad  aS  built  on  a' 
lofty  rock  nearly  steep  on  two  sides  and  of  most  rugged  and  steep 
ascent  on  others.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  double  bnfe  of  hills  and 
was  reached  by  a  series  of  rude  ascents  and  broken  descents,  almost 
every  step  being  from  rock  to  rock.^  In  1844  Bhimgad  fort  among, 
other  places  was  occupied  as  a  guard  against  bodies  of  insurgents: 
who  threatened  the  Bel  gaum  district. 

BIlOJ  village,  about  thirteen  miles  north-west  of  Chikodi,  with: 
in  1881  a  population  of  4150,  has  a  copperplate  grant  dated-  1208 
(S.  1130  vihhava  samvatsar)  of  K^rtayirya  IV.  and  Mallik^rjun 
(1200-1218)  brothers  and  joint  rulers  belonging  to  the  Ratta  dynasty: 
of  Saundatti  and  Belgaum  (875  - 1250) .*  In  ]  773  Bhoj  was  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  by  Yeslji  Shinde  the  Kolh^pur  minister  of  Konherrdv 
Trimbak  Patvardhan  of  Kurundvad  who  was  marauding  into  the" 
heart  of  the  Kolhdpur  country  and  had  destroyed  many  villages. 

Bidi,  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Khan^pur,  with  a  population  in- 
1872  of  l&ll  and  in  1881  of  2086  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Bidi  subdivision  till  1868-69  when  they  were  transferred  to  Khd.n^pnr. 
The  local  trade  is  confined  to  rice,  cocoanuts,  oil,  salt,  and  pliantains. 
There  is  a  Portuguese  mission  with  a  chapel  and  two  schools  one 
for  Kanarese  and  the  other  for  Musalmdn  boys.  The  only  object 
of  interest  is  a  pond  with  stone  steps  to  the  east  of  the  village.- 
About  1690  Bidi  with  Sampgaon  was  held  by  the  desdi  of  Kittur.* 
In  1779  Bidi  was  given  to  the  Savanur  Nawdb  by  Haidar  Ali,  but, 
after  a  nominal  transfer,  it  was  continued  to  the  Kittur  desdi,  In 
1829  the  Sangoli  Rdyappa  outbreak  began  with  the  burning  of  the 
mamlatdar's  office  at  Bidi.  En  1844  a  party  of  800- troops  was 
stationed  at  Bidi  to  guard  against  the  insurgents  who  threatened  ., 
the  district.  \ 

Bijgarnigudd  Hill,  about  1500  feet  above  the  plaia,  lies  about 
six  miles  south-west  of  Bidi  and   eight  south-west  of  Khdnapur. 
It   is   an   isolated   hill    with    on    its   flat  brushwood-covered  topf 
(300' X  285')  the  remains  of  a  fort  called  Hanmantgad  or  MdchigadJ^- 
An  easy  ascent  of  750  steps  leads  tothe  fort  which  has  two  gateways' 
and  a  ruined  wall  with  two  bastions.     In  one  of  the  gateways  is  an 
image  of  Maruti  or  Hanumdn  from  which  the  fort  takes  one  of  its 
names.    .  The  water-supply  is  from  a  rock-cut  cistern. 

Chaudgad,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Chandgad  petty  division, 
with  in  1872  a  population  of  2211  and  in  1881  of  2574,  lies  twenty-; 
two  miles  west  of  Belgaum.  Besides  the  revenue  and  police  offices 
of  the  petty  division,  Chandgad  has  a  post  office,  a  vernacular/ 
school,  and  a  temple  of  Ravalnath  (100'  x  38')  with  a  Persian  in- 
scription. The  god  is  believed  to  keep  off  cholera.  Chandgad  has  a 
ruined  mud  fortlet  or  ghadi.     In  1827  the  ghadi  was  described  as- 
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a,  place  of  no  strengtli  useful  only  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  during  incursions  of  predatory  horse. 
There  were  forty  irregulars  and  one  small  gun  in  the  fort.  In  1 724^ 
Nag  Sdvant,  a  son  of  the  great  Phond  Savant  of  Savantvadi,! 
overran  and  reduced  the  Ohandgad  petty  division  and  established 
a  post  or  thdna  at  Ohandgad.^  ,  In  1760  Ohandgad  fort  with 
Pargad  and  KdUnandigad  and  land  valued  at  £500  (Rs.  5000). 
a  year  were  granted  by  the  Kolhapur  chief  to  Saddshivrav  Bhdu  the 
Peshwa's  cousin,  who,  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment  at  Poona,, 
had  made  overtures  to  Kolhd.pur  and  got.  himself  appointed  Peshwa 
of  Kolh^pur.^  In  1820  Ohandgad  had  277  houses  and  1088 
people.^  In  1844  Ohandgad  and  Pargad  were  threatened  by 
insurgents  but  a  timely  reinforcement  of  irregulars  saved  the  forts 
from  attack.* 

Chikodi,  16°  25'  north  latitude  and  74°  38'  east  longitude,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Belgaum  is  a  large  town  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Ohikodi  sub-division,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  6184  and  in' 
1881  of  5699.  The  town  lies  among  a  group  of  hills  about  ten  miles 
south  of  the  Krishna.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  with 
the  inland  country  and  with  Rdjdpur  on  the  Ratnd,giri  coast  with. 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  made  road  passing  through  Nipani,. 
Kolhdpur  territory,  and  the  Phonda  pass.  Of  imports  rice'is  brought 
from  Ajre  village  in  Kolhdpur  about  twenty-seven  miles  to  the 
south-west  by  Musalmdn  dealers.  It  is  also  carted  from  Belgaum 
and  Dhundshi  inDharwar  by  Chikodi  Lingdyats  who  visit  these  places 
to  sell  tobacco  and  chillies.  Wheat  is  imported  from  Bagalkot  and 
Guledgudd  in  South  Bijapur  in  exchange  for  molasses,  and  coeoanuts, 
curry-stuff,  dates,  spices,  and  salt  from  Raid,pur  in  Ratndgiri.  Many 
kinds  of  cloth  are  brought  from  Bombay  by  Marwdr  Vanis  who 
have  opened  shops  in  the  town.  Of  exports  cotton,  hemp,  molasses, 
and  tobacco  go  to  Rdjapur,  sugar  to  Poona,  betel  leaves®  chillies  and  ' 
tobacco  to  Belgaum  and  Dhundshi,  and  molasses  to  Bdgalkot  and 
Guledgudd  in  South  Bijapur.  The  chief  industries  are  the  weaving  of 
ordinary  women's  robes  headkerchiefs  and  the  lower  kind  of  blankets 
and  waistoloths,  and  there  is  a  little  work  in  brass  and  copper. 
Superior  hand-woven  cloth  is  also  imported  from  Bijapur.  A  few 
Chikodi  goldsmiths  have  a  local  name  for  their  skill  in  setting 
diamonds.  The  busy  months  of  brisk  trade  are  February  March 
and  April  A  weekly  market  is  held  -throughout  the  year  on 
Thursdays  when  gram,  millet,  rice,  wheat,  and  salt  are  sold  by 
Jains,  Lingayats,  and  Marathas.  Besides  the  revenue  and  police 
offices  of  the  Chikodi  sub-division  the  town  has  a  post  office,  a 
subordinate  judge's  coart,  and  a  small  mud  fort.  Of  five  schools 
three  are  government  and  two  private.  Of  the  three  government 
schools  two,  an  anglo- vernacular  and  a  primary  school  are  for  boys, 
and. one  a  vernacular  school  is  for  girls.     Between  the  fort  and  the 
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town  is  a  water-course  called  hund  two  feet  deep  and  as  many  broadi' 
the  water  of  wliicli  is  believed  to  cure  fever,  A  municipality  was 
established  at  Chikodi.  but  abolished  as  the  income  was  less  than  the 
expenditure.  About  1680  the  English  geographer  Ogilby  notices 
Secoery  as  a  village  of  some  note  on  the  road  from  Groa  to  Bijdpnr. 
Seven  hos  from- it  was  EAybag  and  five  A;os  distant  was  a,  pagod  from 
which  the  city  of  Mirsie  (Miraj)  with  its  castle  and  towers  could  be 
plainly  seen.^  In  1720  Captain  Moor  described  Chikodi  as  a  large 
and  respectable  town  with  an  extensive  market  pleasingly  situated 
on  a  rivulet.  The  town  had  a  good  manufacture  of  cloth  chiefly  for' 
the  dress  and  convenience  of  the  country  people  and  a  good  Thurs^ 
day  market.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  was  famous  for  grapes 
of  extraordinary  size  and  flavour .2  In  1827  Captain  Clunes  notices 
Cheekorie  as  a  town  belonging  to  Kolhapur  with  600  houses  seven 
shops  and  wells.* 

Dega'mve  village,  three  miles  south-west  of  Kittur  has  a  small 
but  elaborately  sculptured  temple  of  the  god  Kamal  NArayan  and  the 
goddess  Mahidlakshmi  built  by  Ka,malddevi  the  wife-  of  the  sixth 
Goa  Kddamba  chief  Permadi  (1147-1175).     In  the  temple  are  four  : 
inscriptions  one  on  a  pillar,  and  two  to  the  right  and  the  fourth  to  thd 
left  of  the  central  shrine.     Inscriptions  one  and  three  are  much'J^ 
defaced  but  curiously  enough  are  repeated  in  inscriptions  two  and  four 
in  Devndgari  and  Kdnarese  character  and  each  supplies  the  deficieo^^ 
cies   -of  the  other.     Two   of  the  inscriptions  are  dated  4275  of  th6 
Kali  age  or  a.d.  1175  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  king  Permadi.*  - 

Deshmir,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Sampgaon,  had  in  1872  a 
population  of  2566  and  in  1881, of  602.     The  village  has  a  Govern- 
ment Kanarese  school  and  a  few  families  who  make  the  coloured  i 
wooden  toys  usuaily  known  as  Gokak  toys.  ■  -' 

Desbnur  Hill,  about  1300  feet  above  the  plain,  is  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  village.  It  contains  quarries  of  white  stone,  and  has  a 
flat  top  cultivated  with  gram  and  millet,  chiefly  by  Bedars  Ling£- 
yats  and  Marathd,s.  Tigers,  leopards,  wild  hog,  jackals,  and  deer 
are  occasionally  found  on  the  hill. 

Dodva'd,  -about  thirteen  miles  south-west  of  Saundatti,  is  a  large 
village   in -the  Sdngli   state.      In    1790   Captairi  Moor  describ&d' 
Dodvad  as  a  pretty  large  place  with  good  looking  newly  repaired 
fortifications.^  ■ 

Dougargaou  Hill  is  nine  miles  south-west  of  KMnipm.  It  is 
a  sloping  well-wooded  hill  with  a  flat  uncultivated  top  on  which  is' a 
religious  house  of  the  Kanphata  saint  Matsyendrandth  with  a  she.3 
in  which  some  K^nphdta  monks  live  throughout  the  year.  The 
water-supply  is  from  a  spring.  The  hill  is  sometimes  visited  by 
tigers,  leopards,  wolves,  and  sdmhhar. 

Gandharvgad  Port,  about  400  feet  above  the  plain,  lies  in  a 
spur  of  the  Sahyddris  about  twenty-one  miles  west  of  Belgaum. 


1  Atlas,  V.  248.  *  Moor's  Narrative,  14.  '  Itinerary,  34. 
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The  hill  on  which  the  fort  is  built  has  hare  sides  with  an  easy  ascent 
on  one  side  and  a  difficult  ascent  on  the  other  side.  Of  the  fortifica- 
tions which  occupied  a  space  about  1000  feet  square  the  greater 
part  are  gone  and  only  walls  appear  lining  the  ravines.  In  1827. 
a  committee  of  inspection  described  Gandharvgad  as  a  hill  fort  of 
little  strength,  composed  of  a  mud  fort  about  twelve  feet  high  set 
on  a  projecting  neck  of  hill  aboat  400  feet  above  the  plain.  The 
hill  was  scarped  on  the  west  and  south  but  could  be  easily  climbed 
from  the  north,  where  it  was  connected  with  the  range  of  hills  to 
the  east,  and  was  protected  by  a  low  wall  and  a  thicket  which 
formed  a  very  indifferent  defence.  The  water-supply  was  from  a 
well  and  a  small  pond  which  dried  in  the  hot  weather.  Tie  fort 
was  garrisoned  by  twenty-four  irregulars.  Gandharvgad  was  built 
about  1724- by -Nag  Savant  the  second  son  of  the  great  Phond 
Savant  of  Sdvantvadi.i  In  1778  the  Kolhdpur  chief  captured 
Gandharvgad,  but  in  1793  it  was  restored  to  SdvantvAdi  through 
Sindia's  influence.'  About  1787  the  chief  of  Nesargi  rose, against' 
his  master  the  chief  of  Kolhapur  and  took  Gandha;-vgad  among 
other  forts  j  but  soon  after,  the  chief  and  his  confederates  were  put 
down,  their  army  was  dispersed,  and  the  forts  retaken.* 

Ganimardi  Hill,  about  600  feet  above  the  plain,  is  in  the 
village  lands  of  Hirenandihalli  about  ten  miles  south  of  Sampgaon. 
In  its  brushwood  covered  slopes  are  some  black  stone  quarries. 
Neither  its  flat  top  nor  its  sides  are  cultivated.  Jackals  and  wolves 
infest  the  hill  and  it  is  occasionally  visited  by  bears, 

Goka'k,  16°  10'  north  latitude  and  74°  53'  east  longitude,  about 
thirty  miles  north-east  of  Belgaum,  with  in  1881  a  population  of 
10,205,  is  a  municipal  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Gokak  sub- 
division, famous  for  its  paper  and  wood  industries.  The  town  lies 
in  the  lowland  between  the  south  bank  of  the  Ghatprabha  and 
the  low  range  of  hills  which  prevent  the  river  from  running  south- 
wards. It  is  walled  and  has  a  ditch  on  the  south  and  west.  To 
the  east  it  is  commanded  by  a  hill  with  a  ruined  fort.  The  1872 
census  showed  a  population  of  12,612  of  whom  10,506  were  Hindus 
and  2079  Musalm^ns.  Of  10,307  the  total  1881  population  8799 
were  Hindus  and  1508  Musalmans.  Except  a  few,  which  are 
jthatched  or  tiled,  most  of  the  houses  have  mud-roofs.  Gokdk  is 
famous,  for  its  paper  and  wooden  toy  making.  It  was  once  noted 
for  its  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  dyeing,  and  copper  and  brass  work, 
but  these  industries  have  declined.  Of  paper  makers  there  are 
about  ten  families  who  make  a  coarse  paper  used  for  envelopes  and 
packing  purposes  known  as  Gokak  paper.  Toy  making  employa 
about  ten  families  of  Chatris.-  The  materials  are  the  soft  light 
wood  of  the  sdvar  or  Bombax  malabaricum,  and  a  clay  which,  when 
dry,  becomes  extremely  light.  The  wood  comes  from  the  Belgaum 
sub-division  and  the  earth  is  found  near  Gok£k  town.  The  toys  are 
.chiefly  fruit,  vegetable,  and  animal  figures,  very  exact  copies  o£ 
nature.  They  are  sold  at  the  shops  of  the  makers  or  exported  by 
purchasers  at  l^d.  to  £3  (1  a.  to  Es.  30)  each.     The  toy-makers  find 
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steady  employment,  a  family's  monthly  earnings  varying  from 
£1  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  10  - 15).^  Besides  the  revenue  and  police  offices  of 
the  Gokdk  sub-division,  the  town  has  a  municipality,  a  post  office, 
and  a  subordinate  judge's  court.  The  municipality  which  was 
established  in  1853  had  in  1882-83  an  income  of  £662  (Rs.  6620) 
chiefly  raised  from  an  octroi  and  house  tax,  and  an  expenditure  of 
£929  (Rs.  9290)  chiefly  spent  on  sanitation  and  road  repairs;.  Most. 
of  the  water  used  in  the  town  comes  from  the  Ghatprabha.  There 
are  no  ponds  but  twenty-six  wells  without  steps  and  nine  with 
steps.  The  well  water  is  brackish,  and  is  not  used  for  drinking. 
Gokdk  has  a  bad  name  as  one  of  the  ehief  local  cholera  centres  and 
about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  municipal  revenue  is  spent  on  sanita^ 
tion.^  The  dispensary  was  established  in  1867.  "  In  1882  it  treated 
fifteen  in-patients  and  2652  out-patients  at  a  cost  of  £144  (Rs.  1440).' 

The  only  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  are  two  mosques  abd  a 
ganjikhdna,  and  a  Jain  temple, 

Gokak  fort  also  knpwn  as  Panchamigudd  lies  on  an  isolated  peak 
behind  and  fo  the  west  of  Gokak  town.  The  ascent  for  about 
900'  feet  is  by  a  footpath  and  the  rest  of  the  way  by  steps;  TliS)  j 
fortified  top  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  from  northto  south  and 
about  half  a  mile  broad  from  east  to  west.  The  fort  has  one  gate- 
way, three  temples,  a  cave,  and  a  reservoir.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  one  of  ^ihe  Adilshahi'kings  of  Bijd.pui' (1489-1687). 

The®  Gokak  or  Cow  Falls*  are^  in  north  latitude  16°  11'  and  ea-st 
longitude   74°  50'  about  3|  miles  north-west  of  Gokdk  town  about 
two  miles  south-east  of  the  irrigation  bungalow  at  Dhupdal  and  two 
miles  east  of  Konnur  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.     The  proposed  ^ 
GokAls  Road  station  on  the  Western  Deccan  Railway  will  be  about"! 
five  miles  norih-west  of  the  falls  and  three  miles  north  of  Dhupdal.  ' 

The  Ghatprabha  rises  south  of  the  Amboli  pass  on  the  edge  of  . 
the  Sahy4dris  and  flows  across  the  high  land  near  the  Sahyd.dri8  in  ; 
a  series  of  flat  steppes  with  slight  falls  throughout  the  trap  formation  ' 
and  steep  falls  through  gorges  where  it  meets  sandstone  or  quartzite 
rocks.    After  a  winding  course  of  about  eighty- five  miles,  during 
which  it  receives  the  waters  of  two  large  feeders  the  Tamrapami 
and  Harankashi,  the    Ghatprabha   takes  a  mighty  leap  of  170  feet 
over  a  sandstone  cliff  in  the  picturesque  gorge  of  Gokd,k.     Except 
close  to  the  river  the  country  above  the  falls  is  barren  and  common- 
place.    On  the  left   bank  biare  trap  hills  rise  from  black  soil  plains 
and  on  the  right  bank  lies  a  woody  plain  bi'oken  by  bushy  sandstone 
hills.     Below  the  falls,  past   the  town  of  Gok^k,  the  country  for 
miles  is  a  black  soil  plain  sprinkled  with  bdbhul. 

Ill  singular  and  taking  contrast  to  their  dull  surroundingsare  the 
■falls  whose  bold  cliffs  and  raging  torrents  lead  to  a  still  pool  and  a 
deep   winding  gorge  with  rocky  sides  fringed  with  the  bright  green  ^ 
karanj  and  the  pale  feathery  bamboo.     The  falls  are  horse-shoe-  ; 
shaped  with  at  the  crest  a  greatest  flood  breadth  of  580  feet.     Above  ^ 


i  Details  given  above  pp.  350  -  351.  «  Municipal  Eeport  for  1881-82  p.  7S. 

3  Contributed  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Joyner,  C.  E. 

*  Perhaps  from  go  cow  and  Jeakku  an  old  Kdnarese  word  for  a  waterfalL ,  , 
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the  fall  tlie  river  is  a  rapid  witli  a  slope  of  43'  in  2000',  the  steepest 
part  being  dose  above  the  crest  of  the  falls.  Except  in  its  width 
and  the  colour  of  its  water  the  general  features  of  the  fall,  its  height, 
shape,  and  the  rapid  above,  are  much  like  those  of  Niagara.  As 
above  the  falls  the  Ghatprabha  has  a  drainage  area  of  over  a  thou- 
sand miles,  much  of  it  with  a  very  heavy^  rainfall,  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  July  floods  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  most  of  the 
world-famed  waterfalls.  In  the  great  flood  of  the  15th  of  July  1882, 
the  highest  since  1822  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  few  feet  higher, 
the  greatest  depth  on  the  crest  was  twenty  feet  and  the  discharge 
at  the  falls  was  135,700  cubic  feet  or  3800  tons  a  second.^  With 
the  close  of  the  rainy  season  the  quantity  of  water  rapidly  declines. 
In  November  the  average  discharge  is  about  700  cubic  feet  a  second, 
in  December  250  cubic  feet,  and  in  January  an  average  of  170  cubic 
feet  or  4f  tons. 

During  the  rains  the  thick  reddish  brown  water  sweeps  far  over 
the  brink  of  the  cliff  and  falls  with  a  dull  roar  which  can  be  heard 
for  miles.  The  broken  water  and  heavy  brown  spray  shoot  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  fall  and  hide  most  of  it  from  below  or  in  front. 
The  fine  spray  often  rises  several  hundred  feet  over  the  crest  of  the 
rocks  and,  blown  by  the  wind,  falls  in  heavy  showers.  During  the 
rains  almost  a  finer  sight  than  the  falls  is  to  stand  on  the  water  level 
near  the  crest  of  the  fall,  and  looking  up  the  steep  rapid,  to  let  the 
monster  waves  fill  the  view  to  the  sky  line,  raging  in  wild  tumult, 
•^  and,  against  the  mighty  rocks,  dashing  in  lofty  columns  of  spray 
With  a  roar  which  deadens  the  deep  bass  of  the  falls.  The  fall's  are 
in  greatest  beauty  between  October  and  December.  The  water  is 
clear,  the  rockets  and  spray  dazzle  like  snow,  or,  when  the  sun  is 
low,  gleam  in  brilliant  bows,  and  the  pool  is  a  lovely  green  warmed 
by  a  brownish  tint  caught  from  the  rich  reddish  hue  of  the  high 
wall-like  cliffs  that  rise  a  hundred  feet  above  the  crest  of  the  fall. 
According  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  form  two  or  three  separate 
falls.  One  of  the  falls  is  unbroken  throughout  its  descent  and  its 
greater  speed  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  neighbouring  fall  which 
is  partly  broken  about  half-way  down.  From  the  cliffs  in  places 
through  clefts  in  the  rock,  gush  jets  of  water  each  keeping  down  to 
the  pool  a  fresh  green  ribbon  of  water  pla,nts.  Flocks  of  blue  rock 
pigeons  circle  in  mid-air  almost  like  butterflies,  the  face  of  the  rocks 
is  alive  with  little  brown  red-faced  monkeys,  and  great  fish  lie  bask- 
itig  near  the  surface  of  the  pool.  On  either  side  of  the  pool  are  huge 
masses  of  rock  fallen  from  the  crest  of  the  cliff  and  washed  to  one 
side  by  the  mighty  force  of  the  water.  The  pool  has  a  greatest 
breadth  of  about  600  feet  and  a  greatest  depth  of  forty-three  feet 
below  fair  weather  and   of  sixty -five  feet  below  high  flood  leveU 
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1  That  is  the  river  in  flood  represents  a  mass  of  water  200  times  the  ordinary  flow 
of  the  Thames  falling  from  a  height  equal  to  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  Bombay 
•High  Court.  In  twenty-one  seconds  the  discharge  would  form  a  volume  of  watet 
equal  to  the  mass  of  the  Bombay  Secretariat  and  in  one  minute  would  flood  three 
•and  a  half  square  miles  one  inch  deep.  Taking,  as  determined  by  Captain  Newbold 
.in  1844,  one-fiftieth  of  the  bulk  of  the  water  as  clay  in  suspension,  the  sediment  of 
-the  river  in  full  flood  would  in  seventeen  minutes  ,for?n  a  masa  as  large  as  the  Secre- 
tariat building. 
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Chapter  XIV.      The  bed  seems  to  be  a  smooth  unbl-oken  layer  of  hard  quartzite -with 
Places.  *  ^^°^^  ^}P  °^  seven  degrees  about  the  same  as  the  dip  in  the  layers 

exposed  in  the  scarp  above;^- 

The  best  views  of  the  falls  are  obtained  by  going  down  a  fissure 
called  The  Crack  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.     As  this  fissure  is 
a  joint  in  layers  of  roOk  at   about  right  angles  to  the  dip  of  the 
bed,  the  sides  overhang   aboat  .7°  from  the  perpendicular.     The 
entrance  is  about  200  feet  from,  and  in  front  of,  a  small  hut  on  the  foot 
road  to  Gokdk  7D0  to  800  feet  from  the  large  temple  of  Mahaling- 
eshvar  in  Konnur  village.    In  passing  down  the    crack  there  is  a 
drop  of  five  or  six  feet,  then  a  crawl  through  a  small  hole  down 
about    150  feet  of   a  rough  steep  underground  passage,  and  then, 
along  the  length  of  the  fissure,  which,  but  for  a  canopy  of  leaves  and 
creepers,  is  open  to  the  sky.^     The  narrow  vent  ends  at  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  scarp.     The  footpath  then  passes  down  steep 
broken  rocks  covered  by  a  bamboo  thicket,  and  then  over  flood- 
blackened  boulders  held  together  to  the  water's  edge  by  the  roots  of 
old  Pongamia  glabra  or  Aarajy  and   Terminalia  tomentosa  or  maftt 
trees.    The  views  on  this  pathway  are  of  marvellous  beauty. .   When, 
the  water  is  low  enough,  it  is  possible  to  enter  a  cave  called  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds  about  ten  feet  up  the  cliff  facing  the  falls.    Prom 
the  foot  of  the  falls  the  cliff  over  which  part  of  the  flood  water 
dashes  is  seen  to  overhang  its  base  by  about  150  feet.     Other  good 
views  may  be  had  from  the  top  of  the  -cliff  on  the  left  bank,  but  the 
height  of  the  bank  somewhat  dwarfs  the  fall. 

The  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  is  interesting.  About  two 
miles  above-the  falls  the  great  Deccan  trap  area  ends  and  beautiful 
quartzite  sandstone  begins.  The  sandstone  is  here  very  thin  and 
just  below  the  falls  gives  place  to  gneiss.  If  soundings  did  not 
show  the  same  slope  in  the  bottom  of  the  pool  as  in  the  beds  above, 
the  falls  would  seem  to  have  eaten  through  the  sandstone  into  the 
gneiss.  -  The  trap  outflows  might  seem  to  have  been  the  original 
cause  of  the  Gok4k  falls  by  forcing  the  drainage  over  the  Gokdk 
range  instead  of  letting  it  flow  to  the  north  and  east.  But  Mr.  Foote* 
thinks  that  the  sandstone  scarp  must  have  existed  in  something  like 
its  present  shape  before  the  pouring  out  of  many,  if  not  of  all,  the 
Deccan  trap  flows  as  he  found  a  remnant  of  a  trap  flow  lapping  the 
base  of  the  scarp.  Below  the  falls  at  the  end  of  the  gorge  the  river 
flows  between  two  curious  conical  hiUs.  The  left  hill,  with  a  small 
temple  on  the  top,  is  called  Shringagudd  or  the  Demons'  Hill,  and 
the  right  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  Gokak  town,  is  called  Malik 
SAhebgudd  or  Malik  -Sdheb's.  hill  from  the  tomb  of  a  Musalmdu 

.  '  Of  a  moonliglit  view  of  the  falls  in  December  1822  Mr.  Elphinstone  wrote  :  'Wheii 
I  reached  the  top  of  the  fall  the  softened  beauty  of  the  rocks  and  woodfi,  the 
stillness  of  the  basin  and  the  deep  solitude,  only  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  waters', 
inspired  me  with  feeliuga  of  elevation  and  delight.  The  cascade  itself  appeared  in 
alL  imaginable  grandeur.  The  upper  parts  were  indistinctly  seen  and  the  bottonj 
scarce  at  all.  All  other  objects  lay  in  complete  repose,  aiud  the  cascade  alone  full  of 
sound  and  motion,  entirely  occupied  the  mind.  One  felt  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior  being,  and  filled  with  a  reverential  and  almost  superstitious  awe.'  ColebrookeV 
Elphinstone,  II,  141,  145^,     . 

,  "  Captain  Newbold  unsuccessfully  excavated  the  base  of  the  fissure  in  the  hope  of 
finding  organic  remains-,        '  '  Geological.  Survey  of  India,  Memoirs  XII,Fait  1, 90^, 
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saint  of  that  name  which  crowns  it.     Malik  Sdheb's  hill  rises  590  feet      Chapter  XlVi 
above  the  Gokak  plain  and  like  Shringa's  hill  is  of  gneissic  schist  Places. 

with  a  capping  of  qnartzite  conglomerate  sandstone  on  which  are 
perched  the  remains  of  a  fort  and  some  ruined  buildings.     This  ©okak. 

capping  of  hard  rock  by  saving  the  soft  schists  below  from  weather-  '^'^^ 

ing  has  probably  made  the  hill.  At  the  head  of.  the  rapid  which  is 
rather  more  than  2000  feet  long  is  a  pool  about  1  \  miles  long.  This 
pool,  which  in  parts  is  over  thirty  feet  deep,  has  its  dry  weather 
water  surface  forty-three  feet  above  the  crest  of  the  falls.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  rapid  the  river  widens  to  1250  feet  because  it  meets 
the  crest  of  an  anticlinal  axis  of  the  sandstone  beds.  The  quartzite 
layers  of  rock  here  slope  towards  the  falls  at  an  average  rate  of  one 
foot  in  forty,  but  as  they  near  the  falls,  the  slope  becomes  much 
steeper  with  a  sharp  dip  of  7°  across  the  flow  of  the  river.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  upper  of  these  curved  layers  is  much  weakened  in 
jointing  with-  the  peculiar  result  that  the  river  rushing  down  the 
slope  with  mighty  force  has  torn  up  and"  overturned  or  carried 
away  the  loose  jointed  layers  at  the  top,  and  the  cross  slope  of  the" 
layers  has  intensified  this  effect  so  that,  except  when  in  flood,  the 
river  flows  in  channels  which  it  has  torn  till  it  reached  the  more 
iolid  layers  of  unjointed  rock  below.  Huge  blocks  of  rock  are 
tilted  up  a  little  and  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  water  drives 
stones  underneath  the  rocks  which  act  as  wedges  ^nd  keep  up  the 
blacks.  Another  flood  comes  with  another  lift  at  the  rock  and  a 
larger  wedge  and  so  the  huge  rock  is  slowly  tilted  till  the  force  of 
the  water  or  even  its  own  weight  upsets  it.  This  rock-tilting  may 
be  seen  in  different  stages  all  along  the  rapid.  The  open-jointed  top 
layer  varies  in  thickness  from  six  inches  or  one  foot  to  three  or  four 
feet.  Occasionally  the  surface  of  a  layer  is  a  conglomerate  of 
beautiful  white  and  pinky  quartz  and  rounded  and  angular  pebbles, 
and  in  places  beautiful  ripple  marks  are  well  shown  on  the  surface 
of  the  sandstone.  Captain  Newbold  noted  that  the  direction  of  the 
ripple  marks  was  usually  about  S.  25°  W.  longitudinally  indicating 
the  B.S.E.  and  W.N.W.  direction  of  the  current  which  caused 
them.  He  noticed  that  the  ripple  marks  on  the  sandstones  of 
Kadapa  and  Karnul  had  a  generally  similar  direction.  '  The  up- 
heaval and  the  destruction  of  the  upper  layers  of  rock  are  much  helped 
by  the  multitude  of  pot-holes  which  have  been  drilled  into  the  rock 
by  the  churning  of  stones  to  which  the  great  velocity  of  the  water 
rushing  over  uneven  surfaces  has  given  a  circular  motion.  These 
pot-holes  are  very  numerous  and  vary  in  breadth  from  six  or  nine 
inches  to  seven  or  eight  feet;  The  holes  generally  get  larger  as 
they  go  down  for  three  or  four  feet  when  the  water  seems  to  have 
less  swirl  and  the  holes  are  not  often  more  than  about  six  feet  deep* 
Sometimes  the  unequal  hardness  of  the  rock  causes  holes  of  very 
eccentric  shape  and  of  ten  two  or  more  neighbouring  holes  have  join- 
ed to  form  fairies'  palaces  with  vaulted  roofs.  The  cross  dip  of  the 
layers  causing  the  blocks  of  stone  to  tilt  across  the  direction  of  ths 
«tream  has  probably  increased  the  number  of  pot-holes  by  forming 
barriers  and  consequently  increasing  the  swirl.  The  destruction  <3 
the  rapid  appears  to  go  on  pomparatively  quickly  and  the  fall  must 
once  have  -been  mnoh  higher^   iThe  eating  back  must  proceed  now 
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Chapter  XIV,      very  slowly  as  tlie  greatest  force  of  tlie  water  lias  reached  tilie  hard 
Places.  ^^^  compact  layers  of  rock.     Near  the  foot  of  the  cliff  a  layer  of  soft 

shaly  sandstone  has  weathered  out  to  a  great  depth  in  parts  and  this 
in  time  must  help  to  bring  down  some  of  the  hard  layers  above.^_ 

This  weathering  of  the  softer  layer  has  formed  a  ledge  by  which 
visitors  with-coo!  heads  and  not  easily  cowed  spii'its  can  pass  behind 
the  falling  water.     This  ledge  is  reached  by  climbing  down  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
fall.     About  eighty  feet  above  the  river  bed  the  path  leads  back  to 
the  foot  of  the  falls  close  to  the  foot  of  the  scarp  and  above  the 
heap  of  enormous  boulders  by  the  side  of  the  pool.     The  ledge  is 
at  first  of  some  breadth  and  some  height  above  the  water  but  in 
one  place  it  is  only  ten  feet  or  less  above  the  water  according  to  the 
season.     Towards  the  right  bank,  with  the  lie  of  the  rock,  the  ledge 
gradually  rises  and  as  on  this  side  there  is  neither  a  path  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff  nor  to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  the  return  has  to  be  made 
back  along  the  left  bank.     Boots  and  socks  and  as  much  clothing  .. 
as  possible  should  be  taken  off ;  there  should  be  little  or  no  wind, 
and  there  should  never  be  enough  water  to  make  the  waves  wash  \ 
over  the  low  part  of  the  ledge.     The  pathway  caused  by  the  wearing 
of  the  soft  rock  is  at  first  high  enough  or  projecting  enough  to  : 
stand  upright  on  and  sometimes  it  runs  many  feet  into  the  rock.  , 
At  other  places  it  is  very  narrow  and  sometimes  low.     Luckily  the  -i 
slope  is  inwards  to  the  rock  or  the  passage  would  not  be  possible  as  ; 
it  is  wet  and  covered  with  a  green  slime  as  slippery  as  soap.     Most  ^ 
of  the  journey  must  be  done  crawling,  sometimes  even  sitting  or  - 
lying.     The  awful  din,  the  frightful  upward  blasts  of  icy  wind,  the  , 
deluges  of  water,  the  seething  roaring  waves  below,  the  blinding., 
spray,  the  darkness,   and  the  knowledge  that  a  slip  is  sure  and  | 
sudden  death  combine  to  make  the  passage  a  terrifying  ordeaL  > 
When  little  water  passes  over  the  fall,  the  danger  is  slight,  but  in 
floods,  when  the  ledge  is  partly  below  the  level  of  the  pool,  the  , 
journey  is  impossible. 

The  lowest  dip  in  the  lip  of  the  falls,  over  which  water  flows  even 
in  the.  hot  weather,  is  almost  exactly  1 70  feet  above  the  summer 
level  of  the  pool  below  and  1941  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  The 
greatest  height  of  the  cliff  over  which  flood  water  is  sometimes  hurled 
is  about  200  feet.  The  side  cliffs  of  the  pool  rise  about  100  feet 
over  the  lip  of  the  falls.  In  early  cold  weather  mornings  the  column 
of  spray,  can  be  seen  rising  200  feet j3r  300  feet  above  the  fall.  . 

The  people  hold  the  fall  in  great  awe.  They  say  that  much  of  the' 
wearing  and  cutting  of  the  rock  is  the  work  of  the  Pindav  brothers. 
The  large  Lingdyat  temple  of  Mahalingeshvar  on  the  right  bank  isl 
held  in  highionour,  and,  at  certain  times,  numbers  come  from  the 

'  Of  this  slialy  band  Captain  Newbold  wrote  :  '  The  lower  portions  of  the  sandstone  .' 
are  interstratified  with  layers  of  shale  whose  softness  aids  the  undermining.  These  j 
shales  are  of  a  purplish  brown  aid  yellowish  brown  with  minute  spangles  of  mica 
disseminated  and  between  the  lamina  contain  incrustations  of  common  alum  (sulphate  < 
of  alumina).  The  alum  is  earthy  and  impure  and  sometimes  has  a  mammilated  ' 
surface  resembling  the  alum  incrustations  in  the  ferruginous  shales  cresting  the,! 
copper  mountain  near  BelAri.  It  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  smaH  . 
cave  at  the  foot  of  the  falls. '    Journal  Bengal  A».i»tic  gosiety, .Xiy.  .272. ,         J 
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country  round  to  "worship  and  bathe  in  the  pot-holes  and  enjoy  a 
half  religious  picnic.  Some  of  the  lower  orders  hold  the  falls  in 
great  dread.  Awful  demons  live  in  a  temple  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pool,  whose  waters  abound  in  enormous  and  fierce  crocodiles. 

The  river  banks  on  each  side  of  the  fall  have  long  been  a  chosen 
site  for  temples.  The  earliest  buildings  have  probably  disappeared. 
Even  of  those  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  only 
fragments  are  left  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
overgrown  by  prickly  pear  and  other  thorn  bushes.  On  the  south 
or  right  bank  of  the  river,  reached  by  a  flight  of  fifteen  steps,  is  the 
large  temple  of  Mahdlingeshvar  (70'  x  42').  It  is  a  plain  structure 
with  eight  porches,  each  of  which  has  three  pillars,  with  a  row  of 
single  pairs  inside.  The  temple  is  built  of  large  stones,  and  the 
Ceilings  are  flat.  Four  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  or  mandap 
are  8'  9"  high  exclusive  of  the  brackets,  and  have  square  bases, 
octagonal  mouldings,  then  a  square  plain  block,  round  neck  and 
capital,  and  a  square  abacus.  The  pillars  of  the  porches  have  round 
smooth  shafts.  The  brackets  of  the  capitals  have  the  cobra  ornament. 
On  each  side  of  the  door  leading  into  the  antechamber  is  a 
perforated  panel.  On  the  door  posts  door-keepers  with  four  hands 
hold  the  trident  or  trishul  and  the  dram  or  damru.  Two  smaller 
door-keepers  bear  the  mace  and  fruit  and  on  the  walls  behind 
them  is  Kartiksvami  on  the  right  and  perhaps  Brahma  with  a  mace 
in  his  right  hand  on  the  left.  The  shrine  door  is  plain  and  the  back 
of  the  hall  or  mandap  has  been  repaired  since  the  temple  was  built. 
The  outside  of  the  roof  is  much  injured.  In  the  east  porch  is  a 
long  inscription  in  Old  Kanarese  characters,  but  so  besmeared  with 
paint  that  parts  of  it  cannot  be  read.  The  date,  which  appears  to 
be  about  1153,  is  effaced,  but  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  seventh 
Eatta  chief  Kartavirya  III.  (114.3-1164).  Another  inscription  in 
one  of  the  temples  is  dated  1087  {Shah  1009  Prabhava  samvatsara) 
and  belongs  to  the  fifth  Ratta  chief  Kannakaira  II.  (1082-1096). 

On  the  east  opposite  the  shrine  is  another  temple  with  four  square 
old  looking  columns  inside  and  four  perfectly  plain  shafts  in  front. 
Behind  the  second  pair  of  columns  at  the  entrance  to  an  open 
fronted  antechamber  to  the  shrine  are  two  pillars  of  the  usual 
broken  square  form.  The  door  to  the  shrine  is  somewhat  elaborately 
carved  with  two  male  and  two  female  figures  below  on  the  posts.  On 
the  step  are  two  conch  shells  forming  the  bud  of  a  flower  as  in  Yaishnav 
temples  and  in  Jain  temples  of  Nemindth  the  twentj-seconiUrthankarp 
The  shrine  contains  a  ling.  Behind  the  door  are  large  holes  for  a 
massive  bar  and  the  walls  are  of  great  thickness.  On  the  east  side 
is  a  shelf  and  below  it  is  the  water  conduit.  The  pillars  are  all 
single  blocks  and  the  temple  appears  much  older  than  that  now 
in  use.  Behind  this  temple  is  a  small  shrine  facing  east  with  ante- 
chamber and  porch  about  six  feej)  high  inside.  The  shrine  door  is 
iastefully  carved  and  has  a  Ganpati  on  the  lintel.  It  has  square 
pillars.  The  outside  walls  have  fallen  away.  South  of  this  and  facing 
north  is  another  apparently  very  old  shrine.  It  has  four  pillars  iu  the 
floor  and  a  veranda  with  pilasters  and  two  columns  in  antis.  The 
temple  is  on  the  model  of  a  Buddhist  cave,  and  though  the  walls 
B  80-71 
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Chapter  XIV.       have  been  rebuilt  in  more  "modern  times,  it  appears  to  be  a  fragment 
Haces  of  one  o£  the  earliest  Gokak  temples.     The,  pattern  of  the  temple 

door  is  peculiarly  like  the,  cave  pattern.     To  the  west  of  this  very 
aoKiK.  q2^  temple  is  a  neat  little  temple,  ruined  iu  front.     It  is  perhaps  the 

TempUs.  most  modern  -of  the  group  and  has  four  columns  inside  the  hall,  of 

the  same  style  as  the  Mahalingeshvar  temple  but  more  elegant. 
The  screen  has  four  squarecolumns  and  two  pilasters.  The  antechamber 
has  two  small  pillars  in  front.  The  shrine  door  is  very  neat  but 
without  animal 'figures.  The  floors  of  the  shrine  and  antechamber 
have  been  recently  dug  in  search  of  treasure.  To  the  west  of  the 
Mahalingeshvar  temple  are  the  remains  of  another  smaller  temple.. 
Gn  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the  river  are  five  or  six  ruined  tern-, 
pies.  From  the  crest  of  the  rock  132  rock  cut-steps  lead  to  the  rivec 
bed  before  it  flows  over  the  fall.  At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  is  a 
little  temple  to  Basav  of  which  only  the  shrine  and  the  entrance 
remain.  Over  the  porch  or  antechamber  to  the  shrine  is  a  carved 
slab,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  KAli  with  a  crooked  sword,  heavy  ear- 
rings, a  heavy  chain  over  the  brow  instead  of  the  usual  skull  necklac^:^ 
In  her  hands  she  holds  a  shield  a  human  head  and  a  mace  or  sceptre. 
At  her  left  foot  is  a  figure  on  a  dog  and  at  her  right  foot  onebeating  a 
drum.  The  next  compartment  near  the  shrine  has  a  dancing  four4 
armed  Devi  .  with  smaller  figures  on  each  side.  In  the  corner  com-!, 
partment  to  the  right  is  Ganpati.  On  the  compartment  to  the  right 
a  woman  with  a  strap  ■  across  her  bosom,  seizes  a  smaller  woman  by 
the  hair  j  below  is  a  dog  and  a  sheep.  In  the  front  compartment^ 
are  three  dancing  women,  one  with  a  strap  across  her  breasts ;  and 
with  these  are  other  smaller  figures  in  the  same  compartments.  On 
the  east  side  compartment  is  a  figure  of  the  Vardh  or  boar  incarna*  « 
tion  of  Vishnu  with  large  breasts  and  a  small  figure  on  an  animal ;  and 
in  the  last  or  corner  compartment  is  a  -  dancing  Devi  with  four  arms^ 
straps,  and  small  figures  below.  On  the  lintelis  Shiv  or  Vishnu  witl^ 
Pdrvati  or  Lakshmi  seated  on  his  knee.  Loose  slabs  lie  about,  represent- 
ing the  same  pair,  and  a  three -faced  Brahma.  Higher  up  the  hill  are 
fragments  of  four  other  temples  in  the  same  style  but  entirely  ruined,  ; 
Beside  them  is  a  much  larger  temple,  surrounded  by  prickly  pear 
and  partially  filled  with  earth,  and  almost  unbearably  infested  by 
bats.  The  pillars  are  square  like  the  pillars  of  the  older  temple  on 
the  north  side,  but  the  torus  of  the  capital  is  circular.  It  has 
been  a  triple  temple  facing  south  and  directly  opposite  the  larger 
temple  on  the  other  side  with  the  falls  in  a  line  between. .  Further 
"east  is  a  smaller  temple,  not  over  six  feet  high,  with  four  plain 
columns  in  the  hall  and  pilasters  with  two  columns  in  antis  in  front. 
The  antechamber  and  shrine  are  small  and  the  walls  are  thin,  being 
formed  of  large  slabs  set  on  edge.  No  sculptures  are  left  to  show 
the  sect  to  which  the  temple  belonged.  West  of  these  is  a  frag- 
ment of  another^  about  five  feet  high,  plain,  with  two  square  pillars. 
Mdirkandeya  The  Markandeya  rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Sahyadris  about  forty  miles 

Qorge.  West  o|  Belgaum,  and  after  a  course  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  meets 

the  Ghatprabha  just  below  the  Gokak  gorge,  immediately  above  the 
town  of  Gokdk.     About  a  mile  above  the  meeting  the  Mdrkandeya 
leaves  the  range  of  sandstone  hills  by  a  rocky  chasm  Whose  breadth  , 
iat  over  100  feet  above-the  stream  is  onlj  420  feet.    For  six  or  seven 
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Biiles  above  this  rocky  diasm  tli©  river  runs  through  a  remarkably 
picturesque  gorge.  The  entrance  of  the  gorge  is  about  two  miles  from 
Gokdk  camp.  From  the  entrance  a  foot-yyay  leads  over  the  rocks  ait 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  few  miles  up 
the  gorge  to  much  frequented  temples  of  Malappa  arid  Nirvanappa. 
The  way  to  these  shrines  leads  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  the  Deccan.  The  Markandeya  tumbles  and  rushes^over  and 
througlLgray  gneiss  rocks.  Above  on  either  side  from  300  to  460 
feet  above  the  river,  their  bases  often  starting  from  the  water's  edge, 
tower  bright  red  sandstone  cliffs  contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
steep  green  wooded  slopes  below.  The  river  is  in  places  over- 
shadowed by  trees.  In  others  it  spreads  over  golden  sands,  or  falls 
in  miniature  cascades  through  gray  and  ruddy  boulders.  Still 
glassy  pools  reflect  the  bright  green-leaved  haranj  and  the  white-? 
stemmed  matti  with  the  red  rocks  high  above.''-  But  for  stray  wild-f 
date  palms  the  scenery  would  be  much  like  parts  of  North  Wales. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Gokak  is  probably  as  Gokd.ge  in  an  in- 
scription of  1047  which  mentions  Akkadevi  the  aunt  of  the  Western 
Chalukya  king  Someshvar  I.  (1042-1068)  as  laying  siege  to  the  fort 
of  Gokdge.^  In  1685  Gokdk  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of  note  and 
the  head-quarters  of  a  district  or  sarhdr  that  surrendered  to  the 
Moghals.^  In  1719  Gokak  was  among  the  territory  included  in 
Shdhu's  own  rjile or  svardj*  Some  time  between  1719  and  1764 
Gokak  fell  to  the  Sdvanur  Nawd/bs  who  built  the  mosque  and  Ganji- 
khana  which  overhang  the  river.  In  February  1754  Gok^k  was 
taken  by  the  Peshwa.^  In  1778  Gokak  was  occupied  by  Irappas 
the  Kittur  desai,  but  in  1779  it  was  reconquered  for  the  Peshwa 
by  Parshuram  Bhdu  Patvardhan  who  took  the  desai  prisoner.  The 
Gokak  sub-division  then  continued  to  belong  to  the  Peshwa  till 
1783  when  it  was  given  in  military  grant  or  sarcmjdm  to  the 
Patvardhans  at  an  estimated  yearly  revenue  of  £98ir(Rs.  98,110). 
In  a  Maratha  revenue  statement  prepared  about  1789  Gokak 
appears  under  the  Azimcagar  or  Balegaon  sarhdr  as  the  head-quarters 
6f  a  pargana  or  sub-division  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  £1125 
(Rs.  11,250).®  In  1790  Captain  Moor  described  Gokak  as  a  town  of 
Considerable  extent  and  trading  importance  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  a  hill.  On  the  north  the  town  was  watered 
by  the  Ghatprabha  which  had  deep  water  immediately  opposite 
to  the  town  but  could  be  well  forded  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  east.  The  town  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  ditch  on  the- east 
and  south,  and  to  the  west  it  was  commanded  by  a  hill  with  a  ruined 
fort.  The  river  bank  had  another  fortification  which  with  the  town 
gave  a  pleasant  view  from  the  opposite  side  but  was  not  of  much 
strength.  The  tow;n  had  a  large  cotton  and  silk  weaving  industry .T 
Major  Price,  whose  Memoirs  of  the  Early  Life  and  Services  of  a 
Field  Officer  were  published  by  Major  Moor  in'  1839,  visited  Gokak 
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'  ^(wa?i/ is Pongamia glabra;  matti  Terminalia  tomentosa. 

'^  Fleet's  Kfeareae  Bynasties,  45. 

2  Orme's  Historical  Fragments,  144  ;  Stokes'  Belgaum,  43. 

*Stokes'ReIgaum,  47.  ■  s  Stoke?' Belgaum,  49. 

"  Waring's  History  of  the  MarSthds,  24.5.        '  Moor's  Narrative,  260  -  261. 
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in  1790,  and  describes  it  as,  next  to  Miraj  and  perhaps  Tisgrnn,  by- 
far  the  most  considerable  town  he  had  seen  in  the  country^    The 
walls  and  dwelling-houses  were  built  of  sun-dried  clay  with  more 
than  ordinary  neatness  and  regularity.     Next  to  Bilgi  in  North 
Kdnara  GoMk  was  the  neatest  and  most  cleanly  town  Major  Price 
had  seen.     It  had  a  large  manufacture  of  women's  robes;  turbans, 
and  shouldercloths  or  dwpettds.     The  fort  to  which  the  town  formed 
a  petta  was  of  some  size  and  lay  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Ghat- 
prabha.     Round  the  fort  were  vestiges  of  a  useless  ditch,     A  castle, 
if  it  deserved  the  name,  lay  on  a  conical -looking  hill  west  of  the  town.* 
In  1797  the  Kolhapur  chief  forced  Gokak  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of 
£12,000  (Rs.  1,20,000).     In  the  Third  MarAtha  War  Munrb  reached 
tJokak  on  the  7th  of  March  1818  and  crossing  the  Ghatprabha 
advanced  to  Pdchhapur.^    In  1836  on  the   death  without  heirs  of 
Govindrav   Patvardhan   of  Tasgaon  Gokak   town  and  sub-divisiou: 
lapsed  to  the  British  Government.*     During  the  two  years  ending  ] 
1838,  when  the  question  of  the  civil  head-quarters  of  the  Belgamn 
district  was  under  discussion,  Gok^k  was  one  of  five  towns  proposed) 
and  at  one  time  was  all  but  chosen.*     In  1850    Sir  George  Wingate 
estimated  the  value  of  the  yearly  exports  of  Gokdk  cotton  fabrics  at 
£10,500  (Rs.  1,05,000),     In  the  1876-77  famine  the  weaving  and 
dyeing  suffered  severely  and  large  numbers  of  the  weavers  either, 
left^or  died.     In  1881  Gokdk  town  is  mentioned  as  owing  its  impor-»>> 
tance  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  for  which  it  had  420  looms. 
Women's  robes  and  waistcloths  varying  in  price  from  2g.  &d.  to  £2 
(Rs.  14-20)  were  made  and  exported,  the   richer  kinds  to  Bijapur 
KolhApur  and  Miraj,  and  the  inferior  sorts  below  the  Sahyddris  by 
the  Phonda  pass  where  they  were  much  used  by  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  coast  population,^ 

Golihalli,  about  one  mile  south  of  Bidi,  has  temples  of  Kalmer  -{ 
shvar,  Ramling,  and  Siddhaling.  Near  the  Kalmeshvar  temple 
is  an  inscription  which  appears  to,  record  a  grant  made  by  one  of  the 
Kddambas  as  an  underlord  of  the  Western  Chdlukya  king  Someshvar 
III.  or  Bhulokmalla  (1126-1139).®  Just  outside  tbe  village  ig 
another  inscription  on  a  stone  in  front  of  a  small  temple  of  Basava,  . 
At  the  top  of  the  stone  are  emblems.  In  the  centre  is  a  shrine 
with  a  Ung  in  its  case  or  shdlunkha  and  a  worshipper.  To  the  left 
is  a  figure  of  Basav  with  the  sun  above  it,  and  to  the .  right  a  cow 
and  a  calf  with  a  crooked  knife  above  them  and  above  the  knife  the 
moon.  The  inscription  is  dated  in  the  fourteenth  seventeenth  and 
twenty-sixth  years  of  the  GoaKadamba  chief  Permddi  (1147-1175), 
who  is  described  as  governing  the  Konkan  Nine-hundred,  the  Pala- 
sige  or  Halsi  Twelve -thousand,  and  the  Velugrdm  or  Belgaum 
Seventy,  and  as  ruling  happily   at  his  capital  _  of  Gove  or  Goa. 


1  Stokes'  Belgaum,  59  ;  Memoirs,  211  -212.  2  gtokea'  Belgaum,  74, 

3  Stokes'  Belgaum,  87.  THe  Gokik  sub-division  was  a  noted  resort  of  thieves  and 
plunderers.     Ditto.  ^  Stokes'  Belgaum,  86. 

^  Survey  Superintendent's  Letter  47  of  1881  and  Survey  Conmiissionef 's  Letter 
273  of  1881. 

'  Journal  Bombay  Branch  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  IX.  263 ;  Fleet's  Kdnaiese 
Dynasties,  52.  ' 
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It  records  the  grant  of  land  and  cash  endowments  to  a  temple  of 
Hemmeshvar  in  the,  district  of  Kirusampgddi.i 

G-Udalgi  village,  nine  miles  north  of  Athni,  is  noted  for  two 
liingdyat  spirit-scaring  gods,  Kddsidh  and  Pddsidh.  The  person 
possessed  with  a  spirit  is  brought  before  the  gods  on  three  no-moon 
nights  one  after  another.  Every  time  he  is  brought  the  possessed 
person  cries  out  bitterly  as  though  beaten  and  says  '  I  will  go, 
I  will  go.'  _  The  spirit  is  believed  to  leave  the  patient  on  the  third 
no-moon  visit. 

Halsi,  or  Halasige,  in  the  Bidi  sub-division  about  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Khdnd,pur,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  2500,  is  an  old 
town,  the  chief  capital  of  the  Early  Kadambas  (a.d.  500)  and  a 
minor  capital  of  the  Goa  Kadambas  (980-1250).  The  town  has  no 
manufactures  and  iio  trade  except  in  rice  and  plantains.  Halsi  has 
three  large  temples  two,  Vardhnarsimh's  and  Suvarneshvar's  in  the 
town  and  the  third  Edmeshvar's  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  to  the  west. 
,  Vard,hnarsimh's  is  an  old  Vaishnav  temple  (90'  x  54')  ascribed  to 
Jakhan^ch^rya.  Suvarneshvar'sis  a  goodsized  building  out  of  repair. 
Someshvar's  is  a  small  temple  on  the  hill  with  a  sacred  pool.  The 
temple  is  held  in  great  local  veneration  and  a  Soma  sacrifice  was 
performed  here  as  late  as  about  1870.  The  sacrifice  lasted  about 
ten  days  and  was  attended  by  about  2000  persons.  A  yearly  fair 
is  held  at  the  temple  on  the  full-moon  of  A'shvin  or  September- 
Qctober  when  about  2000  people  assemble.  On  the  full-moon  of 
Kdrtik  or  November,  the  palanquin  of  Vardhnarsimh  is  carried  to 
the  temple  of  Eameshvar  attended  by  about  500  persons.  In  the 
temple  of  Varahnarsimh,  on  a  stone  tablet  about  ten  feet  high 
by  three  feet  broad,  is  an  inscription.  For  a  third  from  the  top 
the  tablet  is  covered  with  a  large  sculpture  representing,  Narsimh, 
Labshmi,  and  other  figures.  The  inscription  covers  an  equal  portion 
in  the  middle  and  the  rest  of  the  stone  is  blank.  The  writing 
extends  over  sixty  lines  in  two  parts  recording  two  different  gifts  in 
different  years.  The  first  part  of  thirty-six  lines  bears  date  Thursday 
the  new  moon  of  Ashddh  or  June- July  in  the  year  4270  of  the 
Kali  age  (a.d.  1169).  It  records  the  gift,  by  the  sixth  Goa  K^damba 
king  Permddi  or  Shivchitt  (1147-1175),  of  Sindvalli  village  in  the 
Kdlgiri  subdivision  of  the  Falsi  or  Halsi  district,^  for  the  performance 
in  the  rites  of  the  holy  Narsimh  whose  shrine  had  been  established 
of  the  pure  city  of  Falsi  or  Halsi  by  Matayogi  who  had   practised 

"  :  ^  The  details  of  the  grant  are  :  In  the  fourteenth  year,  some  rice  land,  a  flower 
garden  near  the  king's  betel  plantation,  two  houses,  a  monastery,  a  house  where  jars 
are  made,  a  mdna  or  four  shera  of  oil  for  every  oil  mill  to  be  devoted  to  the  god's 
lamp,  and  a  further  quantity  of  oil  from  all  the  oil  mills  in  the  village.  The  donor  of 
this  grant  is  the  king's  dandmiyak  or  head  of  the  police.  The  grant  made  in  the 
seventeenth  year  is  lost  but  the  donors  are  given  as  the  merchants  of  one  village  and 
the  people  of  nine  villages,  thirty -six  travelling  merchants,  some  head  merchants, 
some  basketmakers  and  cultivators.  The  twenty-sixth  year  grant  records  the  gift  of 
a  toll  at  the  rate  of  twenty  for  every  loaded  cart.  The  donors  are  the  merchants 
of  the  four  towns  which  constitute  the  district  of  Kirusampgddi.  Journal  Bombay 
Branch.  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  IX.  300-403.  Dr.  Burgess  (Lists,  43)  notes  another 
Kadamba  grant  at  Golihalli  dated  Kaliyuga  4283  or  a.d.  1181. 

?  Journal  Bombay  Branch  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  IS.  262,  278-284.  For  the 
interchange  of  p  and  h  in  Kdnarese  see  Bice's  Mysore,  1. 395,  The  KAlglri  mentioned 
in  this  inscription,  which  has  not  been  identified,  may  be  Ptolemy's  (a.d.  150)  Kalligeris 
which  seeiiis  to  hive  belonged  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
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conteamplation  by  faith,  knowledge,  and  action.^  The  latter  part  of 
twenty-four  lines  is  dated  Thursday  the  twelfth  of  the  bright  half  of 
Mdgh  or  January-February  in  the  year  4272  (a.d.  1171)  of  the  Kah 
age.2  It  records  the  gift  by  Vishnnchifct  (1147-1173)  the  younger 
brother  of,  and  joint  ruler  with,  Shiychitt  of  thirteen-fieldsin  Bhalak 
village  in  the  Kdlgeri  subdivision  in  the  Falsi  or  Halsi  district,  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Narsimh.^  _  About  1 860 
in  a  small  mound  close  to  a  small  well  called  Ohakratirth,  on  the 
Nandgad  road  about  three  miles  north  of  Halsi  six  copper-plates 
were  found.  The  copper-plates  which  vary  from  three  to  five  sheets 
in  one  set,  and,  in  size,  from  8^"  to  5|"  long  by  2|"  to  If"  broad,  are 
all  in  the  Sanskrit  language  and  in  the  Western  Tndia  Buddhist  Oave- 
alphabet  characters*  notyet  developed  into  the  Old  Kanarese  character. 
All  record  grants  of  an  old  dynasty  of  Kadamba  kings  whose  capitals 
were  at  Banavasi  and  Halsi  and  who  were  Jains  by  faith.  The 
exact  date  of  these  early  Kadamba, kings  cannot  be  fixed  as  the 
plates  contain  no  reference  to  any  known  era.  Prom  the  type  of  the 
alphabet,  and  the  allusions  which  they  contain  to  contemporary 
events,  the  plates  may  be  assigned  to  about  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ.  Almost  all  the  plates  begin  and  end  with  a  Jain  salutation. 
Except  one  which  records  a  gift  of  land  to  a  private  person,  all  record 
gifts  of  land  or  villages  in  furtherance  of  the  Jain  religion.  Five  of  the 
plates  mention  Palashika  or  Halsi,  and  one  records  the  building  of  a 
Jain  temple  at  Halsi.  Four  plates  record  grants  of  land  and  three 
record  grants  of  villages.  Besides  these  seven  an  eighth  copper-plate 
in  four  massive  sheets  was  found  at  Halsi.  It  belongs  to  the  Goa 
Kddambas,  and  has,  on  its  seal,  the  representation  of  a  Narsimh  with 
the  words  Shri-Vira- Jayakeshi  Malavarmdri.  The  plate  records  that 
on  Thursday  the  twelfth  of  the  bright  half  of  Ohaitra  in  the  year 
4288  of  the  Kali  age  (a.d.  1186),  an  image  of  Varahdev  was  made 
to  be  setin  front  of  Narsimh  in  the  centre  of  the  village  of  Paldshika, 
and  that  a  village  was  granted  to  it  by  the  seventh  Goa  Kddamba 
king  Jaykeshi  III.  (1175-1188).= 

'  The  initial  date  of  the  Kali  age  is  the  spring  equinox  of  B.C.  3102.  Indian 
Antiquary,  V.  152. 

^  The  original  has  4270  by  a  mistake  of  the  engraver  who  merely  copied  the  year 
of  the  first  part,  notwithstanding  that  he  put  the  right  cycle  year  two  years  latei: 
than  the  cycle  year  of  the  first  part. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  inscription  is  the  following  curious  record  :  Among  the  shares 
of  the  twelve  BrAhmans  one  share  was  acquired  by  Narsimh.  All  the  ornaments  of 
Narsimh  purchased  with  five  hundred  gold  nishkas  were  deposited  in  the  house  of 
theYaishnav  Padmanibh,  and  were  stolen  by  him.  When  the  time  for  putting  on 
the  ornaments  arrived,  king  Jaykeshidey  (father  of  the  brothers  Shivohitt  and 
Vishnuchitt)  found  out  the  theft,  took  away  the  Vaishnav's  three  shares  in  the' village 
of  Sampat  and  gave  the  three  shares  worth  five  hundred  nishkas  to  Narsimh.  At  the 
time  of  the  consecration  of  Narsimh  two  fields  were  given  by  a  banker  living  in  the 
city  of  Panas  (Halsi  ?).  A  Vaishnav  named  Dugjan  gave  a  flower  garden  outside 
the  village  and  one  Vrishabh  of  Chintogirivdli  gave  a  flower  garden  inside  the  village. 
King  Shivohitt  gave  a  plantation  of  betel  palms  inside  the  village.  -  Some  respectable 
merchants  also  gave  a  contribution.  The  wise  man  Shankarirya  liad  this  written 
on  the  stone  having  seen  it  on  a  copper  plate.'  Journal  Bombay  Branch  Koyal 
Asiatic  Society,  IX,  280-281,  284-286. 

*  Compare  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XVI.  607-610;  Arohseologioal  Survey  of  Westera 
India  IV.  Plates  XLIV.-LX.  . 

"  Joujual  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  230,  241-246;  Fleet's  Ktoarese 
Dynasties,  93, 
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Halsi,  called  PalasMka  Palashika  PalsW  and  Halaslge  in  inscrip- 
tions, is  an  old  town  and  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  a  dynasty  of 
Kadamba  kings  in"  the  fifth  century.  A  Jain  temple  at  Halsi  was 
built  by  one  of  these  kings  and  pious  countrymen  and  citizens  were 
ordained  by  the  king  to  worship  Jinendra.  During  the  eleventh 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Halsi  was  a  minor  capital  of  a 
dynasty  of  Kddambas  whose  chief  city  was  Goa  (980-1250).  Daring 
their  rule  the  still  existing  temple  of  Narsimh  was  built  about 
1170  and  a  small  temple  of  Varah  afterwards  added  about  1185.^ 

Hanuikeri  village,  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Sampgaon, 
with  in  1872  a  population  of  1608  and  in  1881  of  499-,  has  an  old 
plain  Jain  temple  of  Brahmadev,  The  village  has  an  inscription  of 
the  Eatta  kings  of  Saundatti  and  Belgaum  (875-1250)  on  a  stone 
tablet  bearing  date  1208.  The  inscription  is  of  the  sixteenth 
Batta  chief  Lakshmidev  I.  and  speaks  of  him  as  a  descendant  of  the 
E^shtrakuta  kiag  Krishna^II  (875  - 901).  This  is  the  first  inscription 
which  mentions  that  the  capital  of  the  Battas  was  moved  from 
Sugandhvati  or  Saundatti  to  Venngr^m  or  Belgaum  and  that  in 
addition  to  the  Kundi  Three-thousand  they  also  possessed  the 
Venug^am  Seventy,^ 

Hirekumbhi  Hill,  about  325  feet  above  the  plain,  lies  about 
eight  miles  east  of  Saundatti.  It  is  a  steep  flat-topped  hill  covered 
with  brushwood  and  prickly  pear,  and  climbed  by  a  footpath.  Ou 
the  top  are  two  small  mosques  and  a  hut  with  a  resident  Musalmd,n 
family  in  charge  of  the  mosques.  Wild  hog  and  panthers  occasionally 
visit  the  hill. 

Hlttalmardi  Hill,  near  Kulavli  village,  stands  eighteen  miles 
south-east  of  Sampgaon,  on  a  brushwood  covered  slope.  A  pass  in 
the  hUl,  chiefly  used  for  grain  carts  leads  to  Kittur  and  Alndvar. 
The  top-  is  tilled  with  millet  and  rice  by  Hind  as  and  Musalm^ns 
■who  live  in  temporary  huts  during  the  rainy  season. 

Hukeri,  in  16°  13'  north  latitude  and  74°  40' east  longitude, 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Chikodi,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Hukeri  petty  division,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  5365  and  in 
1881  of  5523.  The  town  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  a  large  water- 
course which  flows  into  the  Hirankeshi  a  feeder  of  the  Ghatprabha* 
Hukeri  has  the  offices  of  the  petty  divisional  officer  or  mahdlhari, 
of  the  chief  constable,  a  post  office,  and  two  schools  one  anglo- 
vernacular  and  the  other  private.  A  municipality  was  established 
inl854  but  abolished  in  1-864  as  the  income  did  not  pay  the  expenses. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Mondays,  when  chillies  gram  and 
molasses  come  from  the  neighbouring  villages  and  rice  is  brought 
from  Ajre  in  Kolhapur,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  west,  by 
Bagb^n  Musalmdns.  From  Hukeri  molasses  and  hemp  ga  to  Bdjapur 
in  Eatn^giri  and  chillies  to  Belgaum.  The  only  manufactures  are 
coarse  sackcloth  robes  for  women  and  cheap  blankets.  Trade  is 
briskest  during  February  March  and  April.    Besides  several  tombs 
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and  ruined  water  channels  the  only  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  are 
two  mosques  called  the  Gajbara  S^heb's  and  the  Ohini  ghv/mat  now 
used  as  lodging  houses  by  European  officers  visiting  the  town. 
Gajbara  Saheb's  mosque  on  rising  ground  to  the  east  of  Hukeri 
near  the  Gokdk  road  was  built  about  1498  by  Keta  Gauda  a  des&i, 
of  Nandi  village  about  five  miles  north  of  Chikodi.  The  Chini 
ghumat,  which  is  the  only  building  in  the  district  on  which  paiuted 
tiles  are  used  as  an  ornament,  and  the  Kadam  Basnl  mosque  near  it 
were  built  by  R'ustam  Zaman  (1616-1667)  a  Bij^pur  officer.  In  his 
time  also  was  built  another  mosque  beside  the  road  near  the  great 
dome  and  the  small  tomb  and  well  close  by.  An  inscription  on  the 
well  is  a  passage  from  the  Kur^n.^  A  yearly  fair  or  uras  in  honour 
of  the  two  ghumats  is  held  for  two  days  in  February.  From  two  to 
three  thousand  people  come  and  a  little  trafficking  is  done  in 
sweetmeats  and  ironware. 

The  earliest  known  mention  of  Hukeri  is  in  1327  when  Hukeri 
and  Rdybag  appear  as  the  two  Belgaum  towns  where,  on  his  coitquest 
of  the  Karnatak,  the  emperor  Muhammad  Tughlik  (1325-1351) 
stationed  officers.^  In  1347  the  name  of  the  Amir  of  Hukeri  occurs 
in  the  list  of  the  new  nobility  or  Amir  Jadidas  whom  the  emperor 
summoned  to  Daulatabad  and  who  revolted,^  About  1500  Hukeri 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  in  charge  of  Pateh  Bahadur  a  captain 
of  one  thousand  horse.*  In  1502  Yusuf  Adil  ShAh  jealous  of  hip 
growing  power  took  the  Bij^pur  command  from  Bin-ul-mulk  Gil4.ni 
and  reduced  his  possessions  to  the  districts  of  Hukeri  and  Belgaum, 
During  his  rule,  which  lasted  for  the  forty-three  years  ending  1546^ 
Ein-ul-mulk  Gildni  built  the  Hukeri  fort  and  palace  aqueducts 
and  cisterns  and  the  largest  of  the  Hukeri  tombs.^-  In  1542  Bin-ul- 
mulk  joined  Burhan  Nizam  of  Ahmadnagar  against  Bijapur,  but 
rejoined  Bijapur  service  on  Burhan's  defeat  and  was  rewarded  b^, 
Ibrahim  Shd.h  with  the  estate  of  Kittur,®  Ein-ul-mulk  was  succeeded 
in  the  Hukeri  command  by  his  brother  Fateh  Mulk  (1547-1568)  in 
whose  time  a  third  tomb  to  the  east  was  built.^  The  successors  of 
Fateh  Mulk  in  the  Bijapur  command  were  two  Bijipur  officers 
Randulla  Khan  in  1569  and  his  son  Rustam  Zamdn  in  1616.  Rustam 
built  the  Chini  ghumat  and  the  Kadam  Rasul  mosque  near  it,  planted 
a  garden  around,  and  built  a  well.  On  Rnstam's  promotion  to 
Miraj,  Hukeri  with  Kolhapur  was  given  to  one  Abdul  Kharid, 
Kharid  was  dethroned  by  the  Rdja  of  Panhdla,  died  in  1643,  and  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  succession  for  a  surviving'  son  failed,' 
From  1668  to  1686  Hukeri  is  said  to  have  been  held  by  Indur^v 
Ghd,rpnre.®  During  the  disturbed  times  of  Shiv^ji's  plundering  raids 
(1664-1680)  the  Hukeri  desai  seems  to  have  fairly  established  his 


»  Stokes' Belgaum,  22-23,  39.  =  Stokes'  Belgaum,  11. 

3  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  437.  ■■  Stokes'  Belgaum,  23, 

*  The  small  tombto  the  left  of  the  largest  tomb  was  built  in  1515  by  Ein's  brother 
SeifKh^n.  «  Briggg.  ^grishta,  III.  90-92. 

'  Stokes' Belgaum,  23.  No  monuments  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  tombs.  They 
may  have  been  destroyed  or  the  three  bodies  may  have  been  taken  for  burial  to  BijApur, 

'  Moor's  Narrative,  14  - 15.  »  Stokes'  Belgaum,  42, 
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power.      He  renounced  allegiance  to  Bijapur,  assumed  the  indepen-      Chapter  Xllt, 

dent  title  of  estateholder  or  samsthdnik,  and  by  frequent  encroach-  —  , 

ments   gained  a  -  firm   hold   over    his   district.     On  the   Moghal  *iaces. 

destruction  of  Bij^pur  in  1 687  Hukeri  was  the  only  part  of  Belgaum  Hukebi. 

that  remained  to  the  MarathAs,  and  it  continued  to  be  held  by  an 

independent  desdi  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Vontdmurikar.     In 

1 763  M^dhavrao  the  fourth  Peshwa  (1761-1 772)  reduced  the  Hukeri 

desdij  and,  with  other  parts  of  the   Karndtak,  'handed  his   district 

to  the  Kolhdpur  chief  on  condition  of  receiving  a  yearly  present  or 

nazar  of   £50,000  (Rs.  5,00,000).i      In  1 769   Mddhavrao  Peshwa, 

enraged  by  the  continunl  inroads  of  Kolliapur  marauders,  deprived 

Kolhdpur  of  Hukeri  and  in  1770  appointed  a  mdmlatddr  of  his 

own.^      In  1791  Captain  Moor  found  Hukeri  a  poor  town  with  a 

poor  Musalman  population.     It  belonged  to  Parshuram  BhAu  and 

bore  clear  traces  of  former  greatness.     Captain  Moor  notes  its  tombs, 

three  of    them   of  superior  workmanship,   and  several  wells  and 

cisterns.^    In  1804  Hukeri  with  the  Chikodi  and  Manoli  sub-divisions 

were  given  by  the  Peshwa  to  the  Nipdni  desdi  in  reward  for  help 

rendered  to  General  Wellosley.*      In  1827  Captain  Glunes  notices 

Hukeri  on  the  Poona-  Belgaum  road  belonging  to  Kolhapur,   with- 

300  houses,  twenty  shops,  and  an  aqueduct. 

Hllli,  about  five  miles  east  of  Saundatti,  with  in  1872  a  population  Hull 

of  2118  and  in  1881  of  1299,  is  an  old  place  with  temples  and 
inscriptions.  The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  village  is  a  hand- 
some but  ruined  temple  of  Panchlingdev  originally  a  Jain  basti. 
The  temple  is  in  three  parts  a  large  outer  many-cornered  hall  or 
w-andaj)  (51'  X  45')  with  three  porches  and  twenty-two  pillars,  four 
of  the  pillars  in  a  Central  group,  twelve  round  these,  and  two  at  each 
of  the  porches.  The  outer  hall  leads  to  an  inner  hall  (41'  9"  x  25') 
with  a  triple  shrine  at  the  back  and  one  at  each  side.  The  Jina 
figures,  corresponding  to  the  figures  of  Ganpati  over  the  shrine  doors 
of  a  Shaivite  temple,  have  been  hewn  off  all  the  lintels  except  that 
over  the  entrance  to  the  shrine  at  the  south  end  which  has  the  finest 
door.  The  temple  faces  east  and  has  on  two  of  its  outer  hall  pillars 
Kdnarese  inscriptions  probably  written  when  the  temple  cam&^to 
be  used  by  Lingdyats.  Except  in  some  compartments  with  carved 
lotuses  the  roofs  are  plain.  The  temple  probably  belongs  to  about 
A.D.  1100,  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  north  of  the  village 
is  a  group  of  temples  in  ruins,  probably  of  about  the  same  age. 
One  of  these,  built  of  hard  compact  blftish  stone,  has  a -hall  about 
forty-three  feet  from  north  to  south.  The  four  central  pillars,  except 
the  snake  on  the  bracket,  are  similar  to  those  at  Belgaum.^  The 
short  pillars  on  the  screen  are  of  different  forms,  some  six-sided 
some  eight-sided  and  some  round.  The  door  of  the  shrine  is  of 
porphyry  richly  carved,  and,  on  the  lintel  is  Shri  or  Lakshmi  with 
elephants  pouring  water  over  her.  Standing  against  the  ruins 
of  an  old  temple  close  by,  is  a  large  inscription,  in  good  preserv- , 
ation.     All  round  are  fragments  of  buildings  with  pillars  of  the 


>  Stokes'  Belgaum,  52.        "  Stokes'  Belgaum,  52        ^Moor's  Narrative,  14- 15. 
^  Stokes'  Belgaum,  70,   '        'See  above  Belgaum,  pp.  539-540, 
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plainest  and  roughesb  style,  slabs  of  granite  and  porphyry 
carved  stones,  and  fragments  of  inscriptions..  Below  this. ruined 
temple  is  a  pond  to  the  north  of  which  is  a  temple  with  an  inscription 
in  the  west  wall  with  a  figure  of  Vishnu  restiiig  on,  his -cobra. 
Over  the  shrine  door  is  Lakshmi  with  elephants.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  pond  are  several  shrines.  The  most>  southerly  is  the 
antechamber  and  shrine  of  a  temple  with  a  standing  figure  on  the 
lintel  of  the  door.  The  next  has  a  highly  carved  door  with 
the  usual  figure  on  the  lintel.  To  the  north  of  this  is  another  shrine 
with  six  pillars  of  the  hall  stiU  leftj  with  figures  carved  in  high 
relief  round  their  bases.^  These  figures  are  now  defaced.  The 
antechamber  has,  had  two  small  pillars  in  front  one  still  standing  and 
there  are  traces  of  a  screen  between  the  middle  pair.  Except  a 
lotus  carved  in  the  roof  of  the  hall  the  roofs  are  flat.  Two  niches, 
which  probably  held  inscriptions^  are  empty.  This  temple  bears 
clear  marks  of  wilful  destruction.  To  the  west  of  these,  overgrown 
with  prickly  pear,  is  an  old  shrine  with  a  small  open  hall  The  door 
from  the  outer  hall  to  the  inner  and  larger  hall  is  richly  carved  with 
a  wonderful  variety  of  twined  cobras.  North-west'  froni  this  is 
a  modern  shrine  with  a  remarkable  snake  figure.  Carved  slabs  lie 
about  or  are  built  into  the  surrounding  walls,  some  in  slaty  stone 
with  very  spirited  Vaishnav  carvings.  East- so nth-e'ast  from  the 
pond,  on  a  mound,  i^  another  temple  with  a  round  hall.  The  outside 
is  plain  and  the  door  of  the  shrine  has  lines  of  dancers  and  Naga 
figures..  Inside  there  is  a  Lingdyat  inscription,  a  curious  Ndga 
figure,  and  a  Ganpati  probably  brought  from  some  other  temple. 
Of  three  inscriptions  at  Huli  two  belong  to  the  reigns  of  the  Western 
Chalukya  kings  Vikramaditya  V.  (1018-1042)  and  Someshvar  II. 
(1068-1075)  and  one  to  the  Kalachuri  Bijjala  (1156-1167).2 

In  1842  Huli  fort  is  described  as  an  oblong  stone  fort  (150'  X 100')  •: 
on  the  south  edge  of  a  small  range  of  hills  north  of  and  overlooking 
the  town  and  about  200  feet  above  the  plain.  Its  defences  consisted 
of  circular  stone  bastions  at  the  angles  connected  by  curtains  vary- 
ing in  height  from  twenty-two  to  thir-ty-three  feet  and  containing  a 
rampart  ten  feet  broad  and  a  ruined  parapet  four  feet  high.  It  had 
lio  ditch.  The  chief  gate  to  the  fort  was  blocked  with  stones  and 
the  only  entrance  was  by  a  small  ruined  door  in  a  very  small 
sallyport  on  the  south  face  covered  by  a  stone  outwork.  .The 
w;ater-supply  was  ample  but  there  were  no  houses  and  no  protection 
from  shells.  The  fort  was  strong  enough  to.  rpsist  infantry  but  was 
powerless  against  shells  and  by  knocking  off  its  parapets  it  might 
easily  be  taken  by  escalade.^  At  present  (1 884)  except  the  north  wall 
which  has  fallen  down  its  stone  walls  are  iu  good  order.  The 
interior  is  overgrown  with  prickly  pear  and  brushwood  and  the  only 
buildings  are  a  gateway,  a  pond,  a  well,  and  two  powder  magazines. 

On   tie  fall   of  Vijaynagar   after  the  battle  of  Tdlikot  (1565), -j 
with  various  other  places  in  Belgaum,  Huli  fell  to  the  Navalgund  ' 


'  These  figures  have  (1881)  solid  iron  rings  round  their  necks. 

"  Fleet's  Kanarese  Dynasties,  43,  48,  59. 

'  Inspection  Committee's  Report  of  5th  July  1842. 
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chief  Vitta  Gauda.i  Tn  1674  Hull  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Shiv^ji  and  it  was  one  of  many  wliicb  are  recorded  to  h&Ve  been 
held  by  Mm  at  tbe  time  of  his  death.^  While  in  pursuit  of  Dhundia 
V%h,  General  Wellesley  gave  the  garrison  of  Huli  on  the  30th  of  July 
1800  a  kaul  or  promise  of  safety  on  condition  that  they  committed 
no  aggression.  On  the  1st  of  August  they  plundered  tbe  baggage 
of  tbe  British  Dragoons  as  it  passed  the  fort  on  the  march  to 
Saundatti  and  on  the  22nd  Lieutenant  Golonel-Oapper  attacked  the 
fort  and  carried  it  by  escalade.* 

Hunur,  also  called  Pavitraor  Paijhar  Hill,  about  270  feet 
above  the. plain  lies  near  Hunur  village  about  twenty  miles  soutb  of 
Chikodi.    A  difficult  ascent  without  any  rook-cut  steps  leads  to  the 
open  unfortified  top  (150'x  125').     The  hill  has  a  nearly  round  fort 
standing  by  itself,  its  sides  consisting  partly  of  rock  and  partly 
built  with  stones  and  earth.     The  fort  has  no  gateways  and  no 
buildings  and  is  mostly  ruined,  portions  of  the  walls  remaining  here 
and  there.     The  hiU  is  infested  with  wolves  and  jackals.   Pavitragad 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ten  Belgaum  forts  held  by  ShivAji  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1680.*     In  1853  Paijhargad  or  Pavitragad  is 
described  as  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  a  long  wavy  isolated  hill 
running  nearly  east  and  west.     The  only  good  approach  to  the  fort 
was  on  the  south  by  a  very  rugged  and  stony  path  which  led  from 
Hunur  under  the  south  wall  to  the  east  gateway.     The  north  side 
was  very  steep,  the  west  spur  very  easy  and  the  hill  all  round  not 
hard  to  climb.     Hunur  and  Masti  villages  lay  to  the  south  and 
south-west  of  the  fort.   A  path  partly  good  and  partly  stony   and 
_  narrow,  led  from  Sutgatti  on  the  Belgaum-Kolh£pur  road ;  and  there 
were  two  other  roads  to  the  fort  from  Hatargi  five  miles  to  the  west 
and  Hukeri  six  miles  to  the  north.      The  fort  about  800  feet  above 
the  plain  was  fashioned  out  of  a  large  knoll  or  mound  about  the 
middle  of  the   hill.^     The    surface    of  the  mound  was  originally 
surrounded   by  large  masses  of  rocks  of  irregular  shape  and  size. 
In  making  the  fort  the  top  of  the  mound  was  levelled,  walls  of  large 
square  stones  raised  on  the  rocks,  and  the  intervals  filled  in.     Includ- 
ing both  natural  and  artificial  formations^  the  walls  from  base  to  top 
varied  in  height  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet.     The  fort  had  one 
entrance  on  the  east  where  about  twelve  stone  steps  led,  through 
an  opening  in  the  wall  between  two  towers  or  bastions  to  the  left,  to 
a  small  wooden  gateway.     The  opening  in  the  wall  was  broad  enough 
to  allow  of  four  persons  passing  abreast  through  it.     The  bastions 
afforded  little  or  no  protection  to  the  defences,  as  they  were  solid  - 
and  without  parapets  or  loopholes  for  firing.     The  interior  of  the 
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*  According  to  the  Local  Chronicle  of  Torgal,  Ali  Adil  Shdh  (1537-1579)  the  fourth 
pijApur  king,  on  a  promise  of  safety  enticed  a  man  named  NAgrdj  from  the  sallyport 
of  Huli  and  treacherously  took  him  captive.     The  date  of  the  event  is  given  in  thq^ 
Chronicle  as  Shak  1478  (a.d.  1556).     Indian  Antiquary,  VII.  34. 
"  Stokes'  Belgaum,  42  ;  Orme's  Historical  Fragments,  86,  87. 
"  '  Supplementary  Despatches,  II.  124.  *  Grant  Duff's  MarAthds,  133.  - 

"  A  cultivated  plain  surrounded  the  hill.    The  hill  sides  were  covered  with  loose 
stones  and  low  brushwood. 
"  The  artificial  formation  varied  from  twenty-fire  to  fifty  feet, 
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fort  was  a  Small  level  space  following  the  irregular  rook  formatioH 
and  only  two  furlongs  round.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
a  low  parapet  wall  two  to  three  feet  high  with,  at  irregular  distances, 
the  remains  of  fourteen  small  round  bastions.  Save  two  small  rooms 
near  the  gate  for  the  sentry  and  a  small  recess  in  the  north  parapet 
said  to  have  been  the  magazine,  the  fort  had  no  buildings.  At  the 
south-west  corner  was  a  high  solid  tower  seventeen  feet  high  and 
twenty-five  feet  round  at  the  top.  The  tower  was  fast  going  to  decay 
and  had  probably  been  climbed  by  a  ladder  as  it  bore  no  traces  oi 
steps.  The  water-supply  was  from  two  wells  but  both  were  dried 
up.  The  larger  well  (38'  X  30'  x  65')  had  remains  of  steps  but  was 
choked  with  a  part  of  its  inner  wall  which  was  struck  by  lightning 
al30ut  1800.  The  smaller  well  (21'xl7')  was  thirteen  feet  deep. 
In  1853  the  fort  was  empty  and  almost  entirely  in  ruins.  During 
the  Kolhapur  insurrection  in,  1844  the  people  of  Hunur , village; 
sought  safety  in  it  and  after  the  insurrection  it  was  dismantled.  The 
fort  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Kolhdpur  king  about  1550  and 
always  contained  a  small  garrison  to  whom  the  fort  and  ground 
were  granted  as  indm. 

Ja'mboti,  on  the  road  leading  by  Kunkumbi^  and  the  Chorle 
pass  into  Portuguese  territory  is  a  small  town  eighteen  miles  south- 
west of  Belgaum,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  634.  The  town  consists 
of  two  partSj  the  Itasba  the  residence  of  a  desdi  now  almost', 
deserted  iand  the  peth  or  market  place  a  mile  distant.  In  1820,*- 
when  it  was  visited  by  Dr.  Marshall^  Jdmbotiwas  ruled  by  a  Marathk':-= 
sardesdi  named  Venkatrav  who  formerly  gained  his  income  from 
plunder.  Though  dangerous  to  his  neighbours  Venkatr&v  treated 
his  own  people  well.  Compared  with  the  neighbouring  towns 
Jamboti  was  notably  neat  and  comfortable.  Nov  did  the  desdi  show 
any  signs  of  the  robber.  He  kept  the  pomp  of  a  Hindu  chief,  had  his 
own  civil  and  criminal  courts,  drew  a  large  income  frpm  the  revenues 
of  several  villages,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Brdhmans. 
As  he  failed  to  show  any  satisfactory  claim  to  the  lands  he  held 
Crovernment  deprivedhini  of  most  of  his  yillagesincluding  Jamboti  and 
turned  him  into  a  pensioner,  with  a  yearly  allowance  for  three  genera- 
tions of  £500  (Rs.  5000)  and  the  revenues  of  two  villages.  The  present 
(1883)  desdi  who  receives  a  pension  of  £63  (Rs.  630),  was  a  minor 
at  his  father's  death.  In  1870  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  Mr.  A.  E.  G-rey,  then  Collector  of  Belgaum,  who  managed  the. 
estate,  paid  off  the  family  debts,  and  saved  a  large  sum  for  his 
ward.  On  coming  of  age  the  desdi,  who  had  beeii  given  a  fair 
Marathi  education  in  the  S^vantvddi  chief's  house  to  whom  he  is 
closely  relatisd,  fell  into  dissipated  habits,  wasted  the  savings,  and 
ran  into  debt.  Many  of  the  people  of  Jdmboti  have  left  their  homes 
and  the  town  or  hasba  is  half  -ruined.  In  the  suburb  or  feth  are 
still  some  fairly  prosperous  Lingdyat  and  Ndrvekar  V^nis,  and  a 
market  is  held  every  Tuesday  where  the  people  from  the  villages 
round  make  weekly  purchases. 

The   Jamboti  forest  lands  abound  in  gamey  tigers  being  occasitm- 


1  Statistical  Reports,  106. 
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ally  found.  Nanas^heb,  the  father  of  the  present  desdi  was  a  great 
sportsman  and  every  year  generally  killed  several  tigers.  In  1695 
the  Italian  traveller  Gemelli  Careri  going  from  Belgaum  to  Goa 
passed  the  night  in  a  wood  near  what  he  calls  the  village  of 
Jdmboti.  The  village  belonged  to  a  say  that  is  desdi  as  the 
Moghals  allowed  some  lords  to  possess  these  barren  countries  for  a 
yearly  tribute.^ 

Jogi  Hill,  about  875  feet  above  the  plain,  lies  about  a  mile  south- 
west of  Chikodi.  It  has  no  cultivation  either  on  its  sides  or  on  its 
flat  unfortified  top.     It  is  infested  with  wolves  and  jackals. 

Jugal,  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Chikodij  is  a  large  village 
on  the  Krishna  vnth  in  1872  a  population  of  2367  and  in  1881  of 
2281.  The  village  has  an  old  tomb  of  a  Musalman  saint  named 
Masabati.  In  memory  of  the  saint  a  yearly  fair  is  held  in  the  seventh 
Musalman  month  Eajab  and  is  attended  by  2000  to  3000  people.  The 
village  has  a  Kanarese  school. 

JtQpen  Hill,  about  730  feet  above  the  plain,  stands  near  Hifekodi 
village  from  miles  from  Chikodi.  It  is  a  flat  bare  hill  with  a  flat 
top  on  which  millets  of  both  sorts  are  grown  by  Lingayats  and 
Holenis.     The  hill  is  infested  with  wolves  and  jackals. 

Ka'bur,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Chikodi,  is  a  large 
garden  village,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  2722  and  in  1881 
of  2443.  The  village  lies  on  a  channel  which  waters  about 
fifty  gardens  within  the  limits  of  the  village.  The  prod  uce  is 
sugarcane,  vegetables,  and,  except  rice,  all  varieties  of  grain.  The 
village  has  an  old  ruined  temple  of  Ishvardev  (  128'x,48')  with  an 
inscription  which  has  not  been  made  out.  Outside  the  village  are 
two  ruined  tombs  or  gimmats  believed  to  belong  to  Moghal  times. 
The  Poona-Londa  or  Belgaum  branch  of  the  West  Decoan  railway 
will  have  a  second  class  station  called  Chikodi  Koad  near  Kdbur 
forty-four  miles  north-east  of  Belgaum  station. 

Ka'droli  village  on  the  ]\Ialprabha  about  six  miles  south  of 
Sampgaon,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  about  1600,  has  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  a  temple  of  Shankarling  of  about  the  tenth  century. 
The  temple,  of  which  except  three  shrines  and  an  antechamber 
nothing  remains  intact,  is  built  of  large  black  stones.  The  central 
shrine  is  about  eight  feet  and  each  of  the  side  shrines  five  feet 
six  inches  square.  The  roofs  and  capitals  of  columns  have  been 
washed  away  by  the  river.  Except  a  few  letters  on  one  of  the 
columns  and  on  an  old  loose  image  of  Ganpati  the  temple  has  no 
inscription.  In  the  veranda  of  a  modern  temple  in  the  village 
is  an  inscribed  stone  tablet  (1'  8"  broad  and  6'  high)  which  origin- 
ally stood  in  front  of  the  Shankarling  temple  but  was  moved 
into  the  village  for  safety.  At  the  top  of  the  slab  are  a  ling 
with  a  priest  in  the 'middle,  the  bull  Nandi  with  the  sun  above 
it  to  the.  left,  and  a  cow  and  calf  with  the  moon  above  them  to 
the  right.  The  inscription  is  in  Old  Kdnarese  letters  excellently 
pi-eserved.     The  language  is  Sanskrit  but  the  idiom  and  inflexions 
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are  Old  Kdnarese.  The  inscription  records  a  yearly  cash  -grant 
for  decorating  the  image  of  the  god  Shankardev  with  clothes  and 
ornaments  on  Sunday  the  full-moon  of  Paush  or  December-January 
ShaJc  997  (1075)  during  the  reign  of  the  Western  Ohalakya  king' 
Someshvar  II.  (1 068  - 1075) .  A  large  fragment  of  an  inscribed  stone 
lies  uncared  for  in  the  village.^' 

Ka'gva'd  is  a  large  village  about  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Athni,' 
with  in  1872  a  population  of  4098  and  in  1881  of  3407.  Kagvd,d 
has  a  little  trade  in  cotton,  a  post  oflfice,  and  a  Kdnarese 
school.  The  village  has  temples  of  Brahman^th  and  Satvai. 
The  image  of  Brahmanath  usually  called  Kaggodaraya,  from 
which  the  village  takes  its  name,  is  generally  placed  in  an 
underground  cell  near  which  is  an  inscribed  stone  tablet.  Satvdi 
or  Mother  Sixth,  considered  by  the  lower  classes  as  the  destroyer 
and  by-the  upper  classes  as  the  guardian  of  infants,  is  worshipped  by 
women  of  all  castes  during  the  three  months  after  a  child  is  born. 
A  yearly  fair  attended  by  about  one  thousand  people  is  held  in  honour 
of  Satvd,i  in  Mdgh  or  February-March.  In  1827  Captain  Clunes  calls 
the  village  Kagwaur,  and  notices  that  it  belonged  to  the  Patvardhans 
and  had  384  houses,  twenty  shops,  and  twenty-five  wells.^ 

Ka'la'nandigad,  on  the  Ram  pass  road  about  twenty  miles  west 
of  Belgaum,  is  a  ruined  fort,  on  the  highest  point  of  one  of  the 
Sahyddri  spurs.  The  fort  is  built  on  a  peaked  hill  with  parily 
wooded  sides.  The  only  ascent  is  on  the  north  by  a  steep  footpath 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  '  The  fort  is  1350  feet  broad  from  east 
to  west  by  825  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  has  two  gate- 
ways and  ruins  of  walls  cresting  the  ravines.  An  old  temple  and 
a  small  ruined  building  probably  a  storehouse  are  the  only  other" 
remains.  In  1827  a  committee  of  inspection  described  Kaldnandigad 
as  a  triangular  fort  on  the  top  of  a  hill  twenty  miles  west  of  Belgaum 
about  70^  feet  above  the  plain,  with  a  gentle  ascent.  On  two- 
sides  it  was  formed  by  the  perpendicular  scarp  of  the  rock  which 
varied  from  forty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and,  on  the  third 
side,  it  was  defended  from  the  adjoining  hill^  by  a  masonry 
wall  only  sixteen  feet  high  in  most  places  and  in  one  place 
twelve.  The  water-supply  was  from  a  deep  rock-cut  well  about 
six  feet  in  diameter.  Of  ordnance  there  were  two  eight-pounders 
badly  mounted,  a  three^pound  tumbril  without  shot,  and  about  100 
pounds  of  powder.  The  garrison  consisted  of  140  irregulars.  In 
1842  another  committee  of  inspection  described  the  fort  as  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain  and  as  occupying  the  entire  crest  of  one 
part  of  a  hill.*  This  part  was  triangular  in  shape,,  the  north  side 
or  base  being^about  1000  feet  long,  the  south-east  and  south-west 
sides  being  about  600  feet  each,  and  the  entire  breadth  of  the  fort 
from  north  to  south  being  about  300  feet.  The  works  on  the 
north  and  south-east  sides  were  upon  a  natural  scarp  varying  in 
height  from  thirty-eight  to  fifty  feet.     These  works  were  very  low 


'  Fleet's  KAnarese  Dynasties,  48  ;  Bom.  Arch.  Rep.  I.  9-10.         ^  Itinerary,  33. 
*  This  adjoining  hill  commanded  the  fort  within  500  yards, 

^  A  spur  of  the  hill  on  nearly  the  same  level  stretches  to  the  south-west  rising 
about  900  feet  distant  to  aa  great  a  height  as  the  fort. 
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with  gun-holed  parapets.  The  south-west  front  rose  from  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  the  works  in  this  part  consisting  of  curtains  and  bastions 
about  twenty  feet  high  including  very  strong  parapets  five  feet 
high.  Except  near  the  west  angle,  where  the  broken  wall  was  badly 
built  with  loose  stones,  these  works  were  well  built  of  stone. 
About  twenty  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  works  was  a  small  ditch. 
Of  two  gates  one  on  the  north  front  was  small  and  ruined,  the 
other  on  the  south-west  front  had  two  doors  in  bad  order.  The 
ascent  to  the  north  gate  was  steep  and  well  flanked  by  the  fort,  the 
approach  to  the  other  gate  was  from  the  south-west  and  the  works 
round  its  two  doors  were  in  good  order.  The  committee  observed 
that  on  two  sides  the  fort  might  be  considered  impregnable,  while, 
for  an  attack  on  the  south-west  front  from  the  adjoining  hill,ordnance 
especially  mortars  would  be  necessary. 

Ealhole  on  a  feeder  of  the  Ghatprabha,  about  seven  miles  north- 
east of  Gokdk,  with  in  1872  apopulation  of  2192  and  in  1881  of  1648, 
has  an  old  Jain  temple  Or  fcas^i  with  an  inscription.  A  fair  is  held 
at  the  temple  in  December  when  about  1500  people  come.  The 
inscription  belongs  to  'the  Ratta  chiefs  and  brothers  Kartavirya 
IV.  and  Mallikarjun  (1199-1218)  whose  capital  is  said  to  have  been 
at  Belgaum.  It  bears  date  Saturday  the  second  of  the  bright  half 
of  Pa  Its  A.  or  December- January  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
sun's  course  to  the  north  ia  8hah  1127  (1205),  and  records  the 
building  of  a  Jain  temple  of  the  sixteenth  Hrthankar  Sh^ntinath  at 
Xalpole'  in  theKundi  Three  thousand  and  the  grant  of  a  field  and 
certain  cash  dues  to  the  temple  priest.^ 

Eanmadi  village,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  2802  and  in  1881 
of  2426,  lies  about  twenty -four  miles  north-east  of  Athni.  The  village 
has  temples  of  Haridev  and  Mallikarjun  and  an  old  shrine  of  Dari- 
devi  in  whose  honour  a  yearly  fair  is  held  in  Ghaitra  or  March- April 
attended  by  five  or  six  thousand  people.  The  village  contains  a 
Government  Kanarese  school. 

Kha'na'pur,  15°  37'  north  latitude  and  74°  34'  east  longtitude, 
on  the  Malprabha  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Belgaum  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Khanapur  sub-division,  within  1872  apopulation  of 
3516  and  in  1881  of  4016.  Besides  the,  revenue  and  police  ofBces 
of  the  Khdnapur  sub-division,  the  town  has  a  school,  a  post  office, 
a  rest-house,  and  a  Portuguese  mission  with  a  chapel.  The  town 
has  a  small  trade  in  rice  and  plantains.  Khanapur  will  be  one  of 
the  stations  on  the  Belgaum-Londa  branch  of  the  Poona-Belgaum 
railway.  About  1720  Khanapur  was/a  large  entrepot  or  utar  peth 
for  Goa  merchants  with  drugs,  China  goods,  metals,  and  spices. 
They  were  met  here  by  Hubli  Nargund  and  Navalgund  merchants 
with  cloth  cotton  and  saltpetre.  This  trade  was  destroyed  about 
1810  by  the  Kittur  desdi  who  removed  it  to  Nandgad  seven  miles 
south-east  of  Khdnapur.^  In  1827  Khd,ndpur  with  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Thadkodhad  453  houses,  nine  shops,  a  temple,  and  wells.* 


'  For  the  Kinarese  interchange  of  p  and  7i  see  above  p.  565.  v        .    . 

2  Jour.  Bo.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soo.  X.  220 ;  Pali  Sanskrit  and  Old  Kanarese  Insqriptions, 
95  ;  Fleet's  Kanarese  Dynasties,  83. 
a  MarshaU's  Statistical  Reports,  97.  *  Clunea'  Itinerary,  72. 
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Kharoshi,  on  the  Chikodi-Hukeri  road  about  four  miles  south 
of  Chikodi,  is  a  large  village,  with  in  1881,  a. population  of2024. 
The  village  has  a  temple  of  Ghahti  Basvantia,  a  moderate  sized 
building  not  in  good  order.  A  yearly  fair  in  honour  of  the  god  is 
held  on  the  last  Monday  of  Shrdnm  or  July-August  when  about 
500  Lingayats  assemble. 

Kiravle  also  called  Gorakhnd.th  hill  lies  about  eight  miles  west 
of  Khandpur.  A  sloping  brushwood  covered  ascent  leads  to  a  flat 
uncultivated  top  with  a  monastery  of  the  Kanphata  or  slit-ear  saint 
Gorakhndth  occupied  by  a  few  .Kanphata  Gosd>vis.  The  water-supply 
is  from  a  spring  on  the  hill. 

Kittur,  15°  35'  north  latitude  and  74°  51'  east  longitude, 
about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Sampgaon,  is  an  old  town  and  tilt 
1867  was  the  head-quaters  of  a  petty  division.  In  1857  Kittur  had 
a. population  of  7500;  in  1872  of  7166  of  whom  5545  were  Hindus 
1579  Musalm^ns  and  forty-two  Christians  j  and  in  1881  of  6300, 
Markets  are  held  twice  a  week  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  About 
1000  persons  attend  and  cattle  cloth  cotton  and  grain  are  sold. 
Weaving  and  glass  bangle-making  are  the  chief  industries.  Kittur 
has  a  school  a  post  office  and  a  small  temple  with  an  old  inscribed 
stone.  The  temple  is  dedicated  to  Basav  and  is  not  very  old. 
The  inscribed  stone  in  the  temple  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century 
and  records  a  grant  by  the  Kddsmbas  of  Goa.  The  emblems 
at  the  top  of  the  stone  are,  in  the  middle  a  ling  on  a  pedestal;;  to 
the  left  a  figure  of  Basav  with -the  sun  above  It;  and  to  the  right  a 
worshipper  with  the  moon  above  him  and  beyond  him  a  cow  and  a 
calf  and  over  them  a  crooked  knife-  The  inscription,  which  is  in 
thirty-nine  lines  in  the  Kdnarese  character^,  is  unfinished,  as  the  last 
words  have  no  meaning,  as  it  breaks  ofE  without  the  usual  signs  of 
ending,  and  as  much  blank  space  remains  after  the  last  line.  It 
begins  with  salutations  to  Shiv,  to.  Ganpati,  and  to  Sarasvati,  and,, 
after  a  long  list  of  .complimentary  attributes  of  the  eighth  Goai 
Kd^Iamba  chief  Jaykeshilll.  (1175-1188),  records  that  in  the  Kaliyug 
year  4289  that  is  A.D.  1188  on  Sunday  the  eighth  of  the  bright  half 
oi  Ashddh  or  June- July,  two  priests  came  to  settle  a  dispute  before 
the  prime  minister  Ishvardrya  Dandndyak.  The  two  priests  were 
Shivshakti  the  Achdrya  of  Shri  Kalleshvar  of  Attibd,vi  well  in  Kittur 
and  KalyAnshakti  the  achdrya  of  the  original  god  of  that  place. 
Shivshakti  maintained  that  a  plot  of  ground  in  Kittur  belonged  to 
Kalleshvar,  and'  Kalyanshakti  asserted  that  the  plot  belonged  to 
the  bri^nal  place  god  ^  The  two  parties  entered  into  an  agreement 
in  the  presence  of  the  prime  minister.  Shivshakti  said  :  '  Whereas 
this  plot  of  ground,  Alakolanakeyi,  belonged  of  old  to  Kalleshvardev 
(but)  Devrdshi,  the  father  of  Kalydnshakti,  unauthorizedly  brought 
it  under  cultivation  in  the  Chande  State  (?),  and  had  a  grant  writteit- 
in  his  own  favour,  I  am  now  prepared  to  undergo  the  red-hot, 
ploughshare  ordeal  in  support  of  mj  statement  that  it  has  belonged.', 
from  of  old  to  Kalleshvardev.'  Kalyanshakti,  under  oath  with  the 
holy  symbols  on  his  head,  replied;  'If  the  Chande  State  (?)  gave  this 
plot  of  ground,  Alakolanakeyi,  to  my  father  Devrdshi  and  to  myself 
on  behalf  of  the  original  place  god,  it  has  not  been  unauthorisedly. 
broughfunder  cultivation.'  When  the  parties  had  stated  their  case, , 
the  minister  said  '  Go  both  of  you  before  the  assemblage  of  the  : 
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bankers  of  Deg^mve  village  whicli  has  been  granted  for  ever  to 
Brdhmans.']^  The  parties  agreed  to  this,  and,  on  Sunday  the  dark 
seventh  of  Ashddh  or  June- July,  in  the  same  year  (1188),  ii^  front 
of  the  temple  of  Mallikdrjun  of  Degdmve,  Shivshakti  underwent  the 
redihot  ploughshare  ordeal,  and  made  oath  that  the  piece  of  land, 
Alakolanakeyi,  belonged  from  of  old  to  the  god  Kalleshvar  of  Attibavi; 
while  Kaly^nshakti  taking  the  sacred  symbols  on  his  head,  declared 
that  it  was  the  property  of  the  original  place  god.  Next  day,  Monday, 
the  eighth  of  the  same  dark  fortnight,  the  Degd.mve  bankers,  meeting 
in  the  assembly  hall  and  examining  Shivshakti's  hand  decided  that 
he  had  won  his  caase,  that  Kalyanshakti  had  lost  it,  and  that  thei 
plot  of  ground  called  Alakolanakeyi  belonged  to  the  god  Kalleshvar 
of  Attibavi,  and  they  gave  a  certificate  of  success  to  Shivshakti. 
The  inscription  then  goes  on  to  state  that  one  Sdntana  Ndyaka  built 
the  temple  of  Kalleshvar  of  Attibdvi  and  bought  and  granted 
the  wet  crop  land  called  Alakolana  and  also  some  untilled  land  for 
incense,  offerings,  and  lights  for  the  god  and  for^  repairs.  Some 
other  cash  gifts  are  also  mentioned  by  gardeners  reapers  and 
cultivators.  Among  other  gifts  were  a  visa^  for  every  animal  load 
and  an  aravisa  for  every  man  load.^ 

The  chief  interest  of  Kittur  is  its  fort.  In  1825  Lieutenant  Lawe, 
the  superintending  engineer  of  forts,  described  Kittur  as  a  weak  and 
ruined  fort  consisting  of  a  lower  fort  and  a  citadel.  The  lower  fort, 
which  was  uneven  rocky  and  full  of  large  pits,  occupied  one-sixth  of 
the  space  of  Belgaum  fort.  Nearly  half  of  this  spaqe  was  taken 
up  with  the  remains  of  the  wet  ditch  and  rampart  of  an  older 
fortification.  The  upper  fort  or  citadel,  with  a  deep  quarry  in  its 
centre  had  one-tenth  the  area  of  Belgaum  fort,  and  was  too  small 
to  accommodate  even  a  single  building.  The  fortifications  consisted 
of  a  mud  rampart  seven  feet  thick,  faced  with  loose  stone  for  about 
one-third  of  its  height.  The  scarp  had  in  many  places  fallen  and 
the  counterscarp  was  very  low.  The  parapet  which  was  not  more 
than  three  feet  high  was  entirely  built  of  mud.  With  reference  to 
a  proposal  to  abandon  Belgaum  and  fix  the  military  cantonment  at 
Kittur  Lieutenant  Lawe  found  entirely  in  favour  of  Belgaum.  Kittur 
fort  was  ruined,  low,  and  exposed,  its  yearly  repairs  would  amount 
to  about  £500  (Rs.  5000),  and  in  the  first  instance  about  £80,000 
(Rs.  8,00,000)  would  be  wanted  to  make  the  fort  secure.  Nor  had 
Kittur  any  good  buildings,  not  even  the  needful  space  for  barracks 
for  700  men.*  Three  years  later  (182S)  Colonel  Welsh,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Karnatak  Field  Force,  formed  a  very  different  opinion 
of  Kittur,  To  his  mind  the  ruined  works  of  Kittur  fort  were 
extraordinarily  strong.  The  upper  battery  was  a  strong;  citadel 
nowhere  commanded  though  conspicuous  for  many  miles  in  every 


1  Degimve  village  is  three  miles  south  -west  of  Kittur.     It  has  an  old  and  elaborately- 
carved  temple.  See  above  p.  554,  ,.,     .  I  •£  J 

2  Avka  IS  either  five  sers  or  one-sixteenth  of  somethmg  which  is  not  spepifled, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet,  C.  S.,  O.I.E.  »  Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  Soo.  IX.  307-309.  . 

*  Only  two  buildings  in  ihe  lower  fort  were  capable  of  being  turned  into   an 
arsenal  and  a  hospitaltor  about  seven  companiea  of  native  troops.    The  other  houses 
and  huts  were  poor  and  dirty, 
B  80-73 
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he  engaged  with  one  regiment  to  defend  the  citadel  against  any 

KiTTUE.  enemy  without  mortars  and  shells.^     In  1862  Kittur  fort  is  noticed 

^'"'*-  as  ruined  and  of  no  natural  strength_though  water  and  supplies  were 

easily  available. 

A  line  of  stones  marks  (1882)  the  site  of  the  gateway  where  Mr. 
Thackeray  fell  in  the  1824  insurrection.^  Near  it  is  a  ditch  about 
sixteen  feet  deep,  partly  filled  with  grass  and  bushes.  About  eighty 
yards  beyond  is  a  second  ditch  and  remains  of  the  fort  walls  and  part 
of  a  solidly  built  stone  gateway.  To  the  east  is  a  modern  teniple 
and  about  150  yards  further  east  are  the  ruins  of  the  fort  palace. 
The  fort  stretches  some  way  beyond  the  palace  ruins  and  at  this 
point  is  defended  by  a  ditch.*  About  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
fort  is  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  desdi's  wives.  Beyond  this  to 
the  south  is  a  curious  building,  a  temple  built  by  ah  oilman  during 
the  time  of  the  last  Kittur  desdi.  About  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground  a  gallery  passes  along  the  centre  of  the  building  and  throws 
forward  two  wings  towards  the  road.  The  gallery  has  a  number  of 
figures,  the  Kittur  desdi  in  the  middle,  his  two  wives  on  his  left,  and 
his- minister  on  his  right.  At  the  end  of  each  group  is  the  statue  of 
an  English  officer  in  knee  breeches  and  a  round  hat.* 

.  '  The  earliest  known  mention  of  Kittur  is  by  its  present  name  in  an 
inscription  of  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  had  a  well, 
apparently  a  large  step- well  or  cistern  called  Attibdvi  and  a  teniple 
of  Kalleshvar  enjoying  a  grant  of  laiid.  The  land  grant  was 
disputed  and  by  order  of  the  minister  of  Jaykeshi  III.  (1175-1188), 
the  ruling  Goa  Kddamba  chief,  the  parties  were  referrd  to  a  fire 
ordeal  before  the  merchants  of  Degamve  village,  three  miles  west  of 
Kittur,  and,  as  the  red-hot  ploughshare  did  not  burn  the  hand  of  the 
man  who  stood  for  Kalleshvar,  the  case  was  decided  in  that  god's 
favour.^  ■  In  1534  Kittur  formed  the  estate  of  Yusuf  Kh^n  a  Turkish 
nobleman  and  an  adherent  of  the  great  Asad  Khan  of  Belgaum. 
In  the  same  year  Yusuf  blinded  and  deposed  Mallu  Adil  Shdh  the 
king  of  Bij&pur.  About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
most  important  of  the  Karndtak  desdis  was  Medi  MalUpa  the 
Lingdyat  desdi  of  Kittur  who  held  Sampgaon  and  Bidi.  The 
founders  of  this  family  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Hire  or 
the  elder  MuUa,  and  Chik  or  the  younger  MuUa,  who,  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  came  into  the  district  with  the 
Bijdpur  army  as  moneylenders,  and  settled  at  Sampgaon.  By 
distinguished  services  in  the  field  the  elder  Mulla  received  the  titleof 
Shamsher  Jang  Bahadur  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  sdrdeghmulcM 
'  of  the  Hubli  district.  The  fifth  desdi  established  himself  at  Kittur 
which  was  formerly  sometimes  called  Grijaganahalli  or  Weaver-bird 

^  Welsh's  Military  Reminisoences,  II.  299.  "  See  below  p.  580. 

*  Although  so  completely  ruined  the  place  bears  all  the  traces  of  great  strength ;  and 
its  utter  demolition  is  chiefly  due  to  the  townspeople  moving  away  its  stones  and 
building  materials  for  new  houses.  Mr.  E.  B.  Eastwiek  in  Murray's  Bombay  Hand- 
book, 238.  *  Murray's  Bombay  Handbook,  2S8.  « See  above  p.  577. 
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Town,  and  also  became  master  of  Sampgaon  and  Bidi.  His  son 
Mudi  Mallapa  was  iii  power  when  Eduf  Khdn  Nawab  of  Sdvanur 
made  his  settlement  with  the  desdis.  In  1746  the  Nawab  of  Savanur 
had  to  cede  Kittur  along  with  some  other  districts  to  the  Mar^thas.^ 
In  1778  Haidar  Ali_who  had  conquered  the  whole  country  south  of 
the  Malprabha  in  Belgaum  and  south  of  the  Krishna  in  BijdpuE 
agreed  to  receive  from  the  Kittur  desdi  his  usual  tribute  pi: 
peshkash,  on  the  condition  of  prompt  payment,  as  a  free  gift,  of 
a  farther  sum  equal  to  his  former  payment.^  In  this  year  the 
Kittur  desdi  (jccupied  Gokd,k:  in  addition  to  Parasgad,  Sampgaon, 
and  Bidi  which  he  had  held  since  1756.  In  1779  Parshurdm 
Bhdu  obtained  Gokdk  and  took  the  Kittur  desdi  prisoner.^  In 
1785  Tipu  seized  Kittur  and  ISIargund  and  Edimdurg  in  Dharwdi; 
and  placed  a  strong  Maisur  detachment  in  Kittur.  The  Marathas 
formed  an  ofiensive  alliance  with  the  Nizam  against  Tipu  and 
while  the  main  army  of  the  confederates  advanced  towards 
Bdddmi  in  BijApur  and  then  on  Dhdrw^r,  Tukoji  Holkar  and 
Ganesh  Pant  Behere  were  detached  with  25,000  horse  to  attack  a 
body  of  Tipu's  troops  under  Burhan-ud-din  near  Kittur  and  to 
drive  his  garrisons  from  that  district.  Holkar's  detachment 
succeeded  in  driving  out  Tipu's  troops  from  every  part  of  Kittur 
except  the  fort  which  was  invested  for  more  than  a  month,  but  with 
no  result.*  Though  the  balance  of  advantage  in  the  war  leaned  to 
Tipu,  in  April  1787  fears  of  an  English  invasion  led  him  to 
give  Kittur  and  other  places  to  the  Mardthds.  In  the  three  years 
ending  17S7,  during  which  Kittur  was  under  Tipu,  his  lieutenant 
Badr-ul-Zaman  Khdn  took  the  management  of  the  desdi's  estate  or 
jdghir  lands  into  his  own  hands,  stripped  him  of  all  power,  and  set 
apart  a  sum  for  his  support.^  Under  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam, 
concluded  in  February  1792,  the  Mard,tha  frontier  was  extended  to 
the  Tungbhadra  and  Parasgad,  and  the  Kittur  desdi's  lands,  which 
had  been  subject  to  Tipu,  again  became  part  of  the  Maratha 
country.  These  districts  were  assigned  to  Parshurdm  Bhdu,  who, 
in  the  late  war  had  been  forced  to  raise  troops  largely  in  excess  of 
the  number  for  which  the  Patvardhan's  military  grant  or  sarinjdm 
had  been  assigned.  He  placed  a  m^mlatddr  in  Kittur  and  mad^ 
it  subordinate  to  Dhdrwdr,  the  desdi  receiving  an  allowance  for 
his  support.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  1 800  Dhundia  Vagh,  the 
great  Maratha  freebooter,  came  into  the  Kittur  country.  On  30th 
June  he  surprised  the  Mardtha  general  Dhondo  Pant  Gokhale  near 
Kittur,  attacked  his  rear  guard,  and  put  his  whole  force  to  flight. 
Gokhale  was  killed,  and,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  when  he  was 
defeated  in  1791,  Dhundia  dyed  his  moustaches  in  Gokhale's  heart's 
blood,  Dhundia  remained  in  the  Kittur  country  until  General 
Wellesley's  arrival  in  Dhdrwdr  drove  him  in  that  direction.  On 
the  30th  of  July  1800  a  part  of  Dhundia's  army  was  destroyed  at 
Manoli  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  Kittur,  and  he  retired 
precipitate  in  the  direction  of  Kittur,  whence  he  effected  his  escape 
through  the  neighbouring  forests  and  by  passing  round  along  the' 


>  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XII.  208.  "  WUks'  South  of  India,  IL  187. 

'  Stokes' Belgaum,' 56,  ~   *  Grant  Dnff'a  MarAtb^,  168-69,      ^  Stokes' Belgaum,  58. 
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source  of  the  Malprabha.  General  Wellesley  in  his  puvsuifc  came  to 
Kittur  on  the  5th  of  August  and  was  kept  for  six  days  making 
boats  for  crossing  the  Malprabha.^  In  1802  Mallasarjya  the  desdi 
of  Kittur  (1782-1816)  held  the  country  round  Kittur,  yielding  a 
yearly  revenue  of  £40,000  (Rs.  4,00,000)  and  kept  a  force  of  ipOO 
horse  and  4000  foot,  and  was  bound  to  pay  the  Peshwa  a  yearly 
tribute  of  £6000  to  £7000  (Rs.  60,000-70,000).  In  the  same  year 
as  General  Wellesley  was  going  from  Seringapatam  to  Poena  to 
reinstate,  Bajirav  Peshwa,  several  of  the  Belgaum  estateholders  aided 
the  British  force  and  among  them  the  deswi  of  Kittur  contributed 
100  horse  and  100  foot  to  act  with  the  British,  The  Kittur  fl!es<ff 
also  consented  to  give  a  small  fort  at  SAngoli  to  serve  as  a  post  to 
keep  open  communications  and  guard  the  hospital  and  boats  stationed 
there.  The  Kittur  contingent,  though  furnished  in  a  loyal  spirit, 
was  of  little  service.  They  had  to  receive  constant  advances  to 
keep  them  from  starving.^  In  reward  for  his  loyalty  in  joiuiiig  the 
army  which  was  going  to  reinstate  the  Peshwa,  the  Kittur  desdi 
was  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  estates,  In  1809  the  Kittur 
desdi,  who  had  been  taken  to  Poena  after  the  Pesliwa's  pilgrimage 
to  Beldri  in  1805,  entered  into  an  agreement  by  which  he  promised 
to  pay  the  Peshwa  a  yearly  tribute  of  £17,500  (Rs,  1,76,000).  In 
return  for  this  agreement  he  received  grants  for  his  estates  and  the 
title  of  Pratdprao.  In  honour  of  his  title  the  desdi  built  a  fort  near 
Nandgad  town  and  called  it  Pratapgad.^  "'{ 

In  1817  and  1818,  when  affairs  came  to  a  crisis  between  the  English 
and  Bdjirdv  Peshwa  the  Kittur  desdi  was  one  of  the  few  Belgaum 
estateholders  who  actively  aided  the  English,  During  the  siege 
of  Belgaum  (21st  March -12th  April,  1818)  he  gave  great  help  by 
furnishing  materials.*  In  September  1824,  on  the  death  of  the 
Kittur  desdi,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  an  adopted  son.  Mr, 
Thackeray  the  principal  Collector  at  Dharwdr  reported  the 
circumstances  to  Government  and  on  the  receipt  .of  his  report 
Government  refused  to  recognize  the  adoption,  .Mr.  Thackeray  was 
desired  to  take  charge  of  the  state  and  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  adoption .  While  Government  were  considering 
Mr.  Thackeray's  reports  news  arrived  of  a  rising  at  Kittur  on  the 
23rd  of  October  which  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Thackeray  and 
the  imprisonment  of  his  two  assistants  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.,' now 
Sir  Walter,  Elliot.  Troops  were  collected  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  offering  a  free  pardon  to  those  who  would  surrender  before  a 
■fixed  date.  On  the  30th  of  November  Kittur  fort  was  invested  and 
the  insurgents  were  called  on  to  surrender.  They  demanded  more 
favourable  tefms  before  releasing  the  prisoners  but  were  referred 
to  the  proclamation.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  December  the 
prisoners  were  released,  but,  as  the  fort  was  not  surrendered,  it  was 
attacked  on  the  third  and  an  advanced  fortified  post  was  carried. 
On  this  post  a  battery  was  raised  which  next  day  effected  a 
practical  breach  and  the  garrison  sprrendered  at  discretion.     The 


*  Wellington's  Supplementary  Despatches,  II.  158.   Eleven  of  General  Wellesley's  < 
Deapatohea  (524-535)  are  dated  Kittur  7tt-llth  August  1800.    Ditto,  91-105,  'A 

'  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VIH.  512.  s  gtokes'  Belgaum,  71. 

*  Bombay  Courier,  16th  May  1818, 
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casualties  were  three  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  Among  the 
killed  was  Mr.  MunrOj  tte  sub-collector  of  Sholdpur  and  nephew  of 
Sir  Thomas  Munro.^  The  Kittur  state  thus  lapsed  to  Government. 
In  1828  Colonel  Welsh,  then  commanding  the  Doab  Field  Force, 
describes  Kittur  as  formerly  a  flourishing  town  and  beautiful  fort 
in  a  most  fertile  spot.  It  was  a  heap  of  ruins  but  stiU  worth  seeing 
as  the  ruins  showed  that  it  once  was  a  place  of  great  strength. 
Two-thirds  of  the  palace  was  ruined  but  what  remained  served  to 
show  its  former  splendour.  The  chief  porch  was  100  feet  long  by 
thirty  feet  wide  supported  on  beautiful  teak  pillars.  The  roof  was 
very  fine  of  massive  carved  teak  and  the  other  parts  of  the  building 
above  and  below  had  long  narrow  rooms  all  neatly  finished. 
Beautiful  granite  slabs  were  lying  about,  one  line  of  them  ten  feet  by 
seven  all  perfectly  smooth.^ 

_  In  1829  another  widespread  rising  took  place  at  Kittur.  This 
rising  was  headed  by  one  Eayappa  a  village  watchman  of  Sangoli 
village  twelve  miles  north  of  Kittur,  a  retainer  of  the  Kittur  desdi 
who  had  received  a  pardon  for  his  share  in  the  1824  outbreak. 
Bendered  desperate  by  the  confiscation  of  his  service  land  and 
exasperated  by  a  quarrel  with  the  clerk  of  his  village,  Rayappa 
gathered  many  disaffected  people  round  him,  and,  taking  the  boy  who 
was  alleged  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  late  desdi,  attempted  to  raise 
a  revolt  with  the  object  of,  restoring  the  independence  of  Kittur. 
Rdyappa  began  by  burning  the  mamlatdd,r's  office  at  Bidi,  and,  after 
troubling  the  Khdn^pur  and  Sampgaon  sub-divisions  for  four  months, 
was  eventually  betrayed  and  lianged  at  Nandgad.  His  betrayers 
were  rewarded  with  lands.* 

Kougnoli,  on  the  Belgaum-Kolh^pur  road  about  twenty -two 
miles  north-west  of  Chikodi,  is  a  trading  town  of  some  impox'tance 
with  in  1872  a  population  of  5143  and  in  1881  of  5061.  The  town 
lies  in  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  the  district  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Dudhganga  a  feeder  of  the  Krishna.  Kongnoli  has  a 
travellers'  bungalow,  a  rest-house,  a  post  office,  and  two  Government 
schools,  one  anglo-xernacular  and  the  other  for  girls.  The  town  has 
a  large  trade  sending  rice  to  Belgaum  and  various  places  in  Kolhapur 
and  importing  cloth,  date,  salt,  spices,  and  sugar  through  the 
Eatndgiri  ports  of  RdjApur  and  Vengurla.  A  weekly  market  is  held 
on  Thursdays  when  cotton,  yarn,  grain,  molasses,  and  tobacco  and  from 
2000  to  3000  cattle  form  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  The  weaving 
of  women's  robes,  waistcloths,  and  inferior  blankets  are  the  only 
industries.  Before  the  1876-77  famine  paper  was  made  at  Kongnoli, 
but  during  the  famine  many  of  the  paper-makers  left  and  the 
industry  has  died. 
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'  Details  are  given  above  pp.  401-404;  Bombay  Gazette,  3rd  November,  8th 
December,  15th  December  and  22nd  December  1824.  The  booty  captured  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  £160,000  (Ks.  16,00,000)  in  cash,  £40,000  (Rs,  4,00,000)  in 
jewels,  besides  many  horses,  one  thousand  camels,  and  several  elephants.  Among  the 
ordnance  and  military  stores  captured  were  thirty-six  brass  and -iron  guns,  iifty-six 
matchlocks,  twenty-live  swords,  and  a  great  quantity  of  powder  and  stone  and  iron 
shot. 

'•Military  Reminiscences,  11.  297-299.  Colon61  Welsh  gives  a  sketch  of  Kittur  fort. 

'  Details  are  given  above  pp.  404-405, 
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In  1827  Colonel  Welsh  described  Kongnoli  fort  as  extensive"  but 
poor  witb  a  good  faussebraye  or  mound  and  a  good  ditch.^  In  1862 
the  fort  was  described  as  ruinous  with  no  well  but  ample  supplies.^ 

Kokatmir  is  a  small  village  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Athni, 
with  in, 1872  a  population  of  2744  and  in  1881  a  population  of  2250. 
The  village  has  a  Grovernment  school,  and  workers  in  iron  who 
make  nutcrackers  bridles  and  bits.  About  a  mile  east  of  the 
village,  on  the  Papn^shini  river,  is  a  temple  of  Yellamma  in  honour 
of  whom  a  yearly  fair  is  held  in  December  when  about  4000  people 
come.  In  1565  the  ^okatayir  par'gana  was  given  in  grant  or  jdghir 
to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  desdi  of  Sirsangi  for  his  services 
under  Ibrdhim  Adilshah  in  the  campaign  which  led  to  the  battle  of 
Talikot  and  the  destruction  of  Vijaynagar  in  1564.^ 

Konuui',  the  Kondanuru  of  inscriptions,  is  a  large  village  on  t 
Ghatprabha,  about  five  miles  north-west  of  Grokdk,  with  in  1872  a 
population  of  4008  and  in  1881  of  3437.     Near  the  Grokdk  fa:lls  on 
the  Ghatprabha,  within'  the  limits  of  Konnur  village,  are  several 
ruined  temples  of  about  the  eleventh  century.* 

To^  the  south  of  the  village,  close  at  the  foot  of  the  sandstone  hills, 
are  a  number  of  the  slab-walled  and  slab-roofed  cell-tombs  or 
kistvaens  which  have  been  found  near  -Haidarabad  in  the  Deccan 
and  in  other  parts  of  Southern  India,^  and  which  have  a  special 
interest  frdm  their  likeness  to  the  old  stone  chambers  in  England  of 
which  the  best  known  are  Wayland  Smith's  cave  and  Kit's  Ooty 
House,''  Many  of  these  cell-tombs,  for  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
they  are  tonibs,  are  scattered  over  the  plain.  The  most  interesting 
feature  is  a  group  of  fifty  more  or  less  perfect  rooms.  All  the  stone 
slabs  used  as  walls  and  roofs  are  of  the  neighbouring  quartzite 
sandstone.  They  show  no  signs  of  tooling,  but  seem  to  have  been, 
roughly  broken  into  shape.  The  cell  or  histpaen  is  usually  formed 
of  six  slabs  of  flat  unhewn  stone.  Two  upright , slabs,  four  to  six 
feet  long  and  four  to  six  feet  high,  are  set  north  and  south  parallel 
to  each  other  and  four  or  five  feet  apart.  Across  the  north  end 
almost  always  ■  between,  not  overlapping  the  ends  of  the  ea^  and 
west  slabs,  is  set  a  third  upright  slab  of  the  same  height,  as  the  side 
slabs.  The  front  or  south  face  of  the  room  instead  of  a  single  slab 
has  two  smaller  slabs  placed  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  between  jhem 
generally  about  two  feet  wide^  On  these  five  upright  side  or  ^all 
sleibs  is  laid  as  a  roof  a  large  level  eight  inch  thick  slab  which 
almost  overlaps  the  walls  and  completes  the  cell.  In  almost  every  ; 
■  case  from  the  opening  in  the  south  face  a  small  passage  is  carried  at 


.   '  Military  Eeminiscenoes,  II.  282.  ^  Government  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 

8  Stokes'  Belgaum,  36.  *  See  above  GokAk  p.  561. 

»  Contributed  by  Mr.  E..  B.  Joyner,  C.  B. 

*  Compare  f  ergusson'a  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  467  •  476.;  Forbe?  Leslie's  Ancient 
Eaces  of  Scotland,  187 ;  Transactions  Bombay  Literary  Society,  III.  342-348. 

'  Wayland  Smith's  Cave  is  in  Berkshire;  Kit's  Coty  House  is  in  Kent. 
Fergusson's  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  116,  122.  Similar  kistvaens  pr  cell- tombs  have 
been  found  in  Southern  India.  They  were  formerly  called  dolmens,  'But  a,s  dolmen 
means  table-stone  it  is  more  correctly  applied  to  the  level  stones  poised  on  uprights 
which  apparently,  are  not  ruined  cell-tombs,  but  are  of  uncertain  use  eithw.  altars  f«r 
sacrifice  or  judgment  seats,  , 
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right  angles  to  the  chamber .  by  laying  down  two  stone  slabs  three  to 
five  feet  long^  about  two  feet  high,  and  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  on  these  two  slabs  laying  a  third  to  form  a  roofed  passage. 
In  the  chief  group  of  fifty  only  seven  have  their  large  covering  stones 
and  of  the  seven  only  five  have  passages  more  or  less  complete. 
Over  each  cell-tomb  a  cairn  of  small  stones  and  earth  seems 
originally  to  have  been  piled  probably  forming  a  semispherical  or 
domed  mound  about  eight  feet  high.  In  almost  every  case  remains 
of  these  mounds  or  covers  are  seen.  Many  of  the  chambers  are 
mined  and  of  some  only  a  few  stones  are  left,  the  large  slabs  having 
probably  been  taken  for  building.  Some  of  the  better  preserved 
chambers  were  surrounded  by  a  square  roagh-hewn  stone  kerb 
which  in  some  instances  is  in  fair  order.  In  one  measured  instance 
the  kerbed.  space,  formed  by  stones  four  to  five  feet  long  by  six 
inches  thick,  measured  thirty-four  feet  by  thirty-three.  This  kerb 
was  probably  a  plinth  on  which  the  covering  mound  rested  which, 
in  some  cases  seems  to  have  been  carefully  built  of  rough  stone 
boulders  set  in  mud.^  An  examination  of  the  magnetic  bearing  of 
the  axes  of  these  chambers  showed  that  of  fqrty-eight  chambers  in 
the  main  group  the  axes  of  ten  pointed  due  north>  of  thirty-two 
pointed  west  of  north,  in  one  case  as  much  as  34°  west,  but  most 
were  much  nearer  north  than  west.  The  remaining  six  pointed 
east  of  north  one  as  much  as  27°  east  and  the  rest  only  a  few 
degrees  east.  This  variation  in  direction  is  probably  due  either  to 
carelessness  or  to  the  fact  that  the  north  was  taken  from  the  east  as 
fixed  by  the  sun  rising  on  days  when  the  sun  rose  either  north  or 
south  of  east. 

The  people  call  them  Pandavs'  houses  and  say  the  Pdndavs 
built  them  as  sun  shades.^  The  complete  or  almost  complete 
weathering  away  of  the  mounds  of  earth  and  stones  which  originally 
covered  these  burial-rooms  shows  that  they  must  be  of  great  age. 
As  Tionne  is  the  Kanarese  for  a  room  and  uru  is  a  village,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  village  takes  its  name  from  its  cell-tombs  or  burial 
rooms  and  that  Konnur  means  the  Room- village.^  To  find  what  were 
the  inner  arrangements  of  these  cell-tombs  number  forty-six  of  the 
main  group  was  opened.  It  had  clearly  never  been  touched.  There 
were  marked  remains  of  the  encasing  or  covering  mound,  the  top 
stone  or  roof  was  unmoved,  and  the  inside  of  the  cell  was  filled  or 
©early  filled.     In  some  respects  this  cell  was  differeiit  from  most 
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^  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  object  of  this  stone  fence,  of  the  circle  of  stones 
round  other  old  burial  heaps  (Compare  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  414-416),  and  of  the 
Buddhist  rail  was  to  ward  evil  influences  from  the  dead.  The  early  guardian  form  of 
the  idea  seems  to  live  in  the  circle  of  stones  each'the  home  of  a  shipdi  or  watchman 
which  surround  the  central  stone  in' which  lives  Vetdl  the  early  or  primitive  Deccan 
and  Konkan  Shiv.  (Compare  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Poona  Statistical  Account). 

2  With  the  name  Pdndav  houses  may  be  compared  the  Malabir  name  PAndu  kulis 
-for  the  burial  chambers  described  by  Mr.  Babington.    Transactions  Bombay  Literary 

■Society,  III.  342-348.  ,     „       ,.,„„„„., 

3  The  form  Kondanuru  which  (Journal  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  X.  180,  294)  appears 
as  the  name  of  the  village  in  twelfth  century  inscriptions,  may  perhaps  mean  room  or 
cave  village,  _ 
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of  the  other  cells.     It  was  fey  itselfj  was  somewhat  smaller  and 
differently  shaped  from  the  others,  and,  unlike  any  of  the  others, 
had  no  southerii  passage.  -  The  roof  or  top-stone  was  removed  by 
bars  and  wedges.     When  it  was  taken  off  the  inside  was  found 
to  be  packed  with  small  boulders  and  hard  brown  earth.     As  tie 
stones  at  the  top  were  much  too  large  to  have  been  put  in  through 
any  crevice  after  the  roof  was  on,  the  tomb  had  clearly  never  been 
opened.   AU-the  earth  and  stoiies  taken  out  of  the  cell  were  carefully 
sifted.     About    eighteen  inches    from    the  roof"  were    found  the. 
greater  part  of  a  large  Tiuman   double  tooth  with  some  small  bits 
of  bone.     The  cell  was  three  feet  eight  inches  to  three  feet  tea 
inches    deep  and  a  few  inches  from  the  floor ,  were  some     more 
small  pieces  of  bone.     At  three  feet  three  inches,  three  feet  eight 
inches,  and  three  feet  ten  inches   from  the  roof  were  pieces  of 
common  baked  earthenware.     The  material  was   the  same  as  the 
present  village  pottery.     The    shape  of    the    bowls   was  peculiar 
apparently  a  flat  hemisphere.     A  piece  of  what  seemed  to'  be  burnt 
slag  from  a  potter's  kiln  was  also  found.     The  position  of  the  tooth 
seemed  to  show  that  the  body  was  buried  sitting  and  facing  the 
south.     Aiter  being  set  there  the  body  seems  to  have  been  packed 
with  earth  and  stones  a  pressure  which  probably  broke  the  clay 
jars.     Nothing  in   this  tomb   threw  any  light  on  the  use   of  the 
southern  passages  in  the  other  tombs.^ 

Kudchi,  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Athni  and  three  miles 
south-~west  of  Ainapur,  is  a  large  village  with  in  1872  a  population 
of  2932  and  in  1881  of  5343.  Kudchi  has  a  post  office  and  two 
schools  one  a  Government  K^narese  school  and  the  other  a  private 
Hindustd,ni  school.  There  is  a  local  manufacture  of  carpets.  When 
the  West  Deccan  Eailway  is  finished  (1889)  Kudchi  will  have  & 
station  1 79  miles  south-east  of  Poona  and  sixty-three  miles  north-east 
of  Belgaum.  On  an  island  in  the  Krishna.about  a  mile  east  of  the  town> 
in, a  hdbhul  and  tamarind  grove,  is  a  black  stone  tomb'of  Shaikh 
Muhammad  Sirajjenadi  Pirdadi-  a  Musalmdn  saint  and  missionary. 
Among  the  numerous  converts  he  made  was  a  princess  of  Balkh 
named  Masapli,  She  accompanied  her  preceptor  to  India  and  died 
here  after  a  life  of  charity  and  benevolence.  The  saint  died  at 
Kulburga  and  was  buried  there,  but  in  his  honour  a  tomb  was  built 
near  the  tomb  of  the  princess.  Yearly  fairs  are  held  at  the  tombs. 
Ferishta  notices  Kunchi  in  Eayb^g,  probably  Kudchi  ten  miles 
north-east  of  Rdybdg,  as  being  the  first  Jdghir  town  of  Hassan  Gango 
(1347-  ]  358)  the  founder^  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty  granted  to  him  by 
Muhammed  Tughlik  (1325-1351).  In  1791  Captain.  Moor  notices 
Kudchi  on  the  Krishna  as  a  Musalman  town  of  some  note,  but 
Brahman  intrigues  fomented  by  Parashur^m  Bhau  had  so  distressed 
it  that  most  of  the  Musalmans  had  lef  t,^ 


^  Taken  witli  the  circular  hole  in  one  of  the  side  slabs  in  the  cell-tombs  described  by  ' 
Captain  Meadows  Taylor  (Journal  London  Ethnological  Society,  New  Series,  I.  164);i 
near  Haidarabad  and  with  other  early  burial  practices,  it  seems  probable  that  -  the 
southern  passage  was  for  the  soul  to  go  out  and  in  by.  •■ 

?  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  285.  ?  Moor's  Narrative,  301.      '     ;' 
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Kumbha'rdi  Hill  lies  seventeen  miles  south-east  of  Klian?ipur. 
A  sloping  wooded  ascent  leads  to  a  flat  uncultivated  top  witli  a 
monastery  of  tlie  KAnphata  saint  Handi  Bhadangndtli.  Near  the 
monastery,  are  three  cattle  sheds  occupied  throughout  the  year  by  a 
few  K^nphata  Gosdvis. 

Kunkumbi  village,  about  nineteen  miles  north-west  of  Khana- 
pur,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  635,  has  temples  of  Kunkumb- 
eshvar  and  Mahulidevi.  Mdhulidevi's  shrine  (97'  x  54')  though 
modern  is  regarded  as  holy  as  it  stands  at  the  source  of  the 
Malprabha.  The  local  belief  is  that  every  twelve  years,  when  Jupiter 
enters  Sagittarius,  the  Ganges  comes  to  visit  the  Malprabha  at  its 
source  and  remains  there  for  a  year.  At  this  time  devotees  from 
various  parts  of  the  district  and  from  Goa  come  and  purify 
themselves, by  bathing  in  the  river. 

MaMpalgad  Port  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  a  range  of 
hills  about  ten  miles  west  of  Belgaum.  The  fort  hill  is  fairly 
wooded  and  the  fortifications  are  built  in  a  corner  of  a  considerable 
plateau.  An  easy  ascent  of  about  300  feet  leads  to  the  fort  which 
IS  about  1400  feet  long  from  east  to  west  and  600  feet  broad  from 
north  to  south.  The  fort  has  one  gateway  and  walls  of  brick  arid 
rubble  on  three  sides.^  Of  twenty  acres  the  whole  area  of  the 
fort,  ten  are  occupied  with  houses  and  enclosures  and  the  rest  are 
overgrown  with  grass.  There  is  a  large  well  in  the  fort.  In  182  7 
a  committee  of  inspection  described  Mahipalgad  as  an  extensive 
hill  fort  situated  about  the  middle  of  a  range  of  hills.  It  was 
built  of  stones  with  round  towers  on  the  angles  and  sides.  The 
wall  was  low  and  in  many  places,  especially  on  the  west  face,  was 
open  to  escalade.  The  top  was  covered  with  brushwood.  The 
fort  belonged  to  Ghintamanrav  the  Sd,ngli  chief.  At  his  death  in 
1680  Shivaji  is  said  to  have  held  Mahipdlgad  along  with  nine 
other  Belgaum  forts.* 

Mallayan,  or  Adi  Hill,  about  630  feet  above  the  plain,  lies  near 
Adi  village  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Ohikodi.  It  is  a  flat 
hill  with  a  flat  barren  top.  The  hill  sides  are  partly  tilled  with 
millet  by  Jain  and  Maratha  husbandmen.  The  water-supply  is 
from  a  spring  and  a  small  pond  on  the  hill. 

Malprabha.    See  Sogal. 

MaugSUli,  a  village  belonging  to  the  Athni  desd/is,  within  1872 
a  population  of  3072  and  in  1881  of  3160,  lies  sixteen  miles  west 
of  Athni.  The  village  has  a  temple  of  Mallaya  or  Mdrtand  in 
honour  of  whom  a  yearly  fair  is  held  in  Ohaitra  or  April  when 
7000  to  8000  people  come  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  ponie^s 
are  sold.     The  .village  has  a  Government  Kdnarese  school. 

Manoli,  about  six  miles  north  of  Saundatti,  is  a  large  town  on 
the  Malprabha,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  6232  and  in  1881  of 


'  On  one  side;  the  -wall  only  lines  the  oreat  of  a  ravine.  T7-.<t.i„.„  j;  „;,  j 

==  Shh'&ji'B  Bakhar.     The  nine  other  Belgaumiorts  were  Pdrgad  and  KAUnandigad 

in  Belgaum,  Bhimgad  in  Khin^pur,  PaVitragad  and  Vallabhgad  xn  Chikodi,    and 

Huli  Kith^rigad  Murgod  and  Parasgad  in  Parasgad. 
B  80-74 
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Chapter  XIV.      4621.     Manoli  has  an  important  dyeing  industry.     The  only  objects 
Flaces.  ^^  interest  are  a  mined  fort  and    old   temples    with    inscriptions. 

The  "fort  is  -  a  sandstone  work  standing  on  a  peninsula  round  which 
^^^^^^'  *'^®  river  winds.      The  walls  are  still  fairly  preserved.      In   1820 

Manoli  fort  was  described  by  Mr.  Grant  a  sub-engineer  as  a  small 
work  with  stone-faced  ramparts  and  surrounded  .by  a  ditch.  Between 
the  ranipart  and  the  ditch  was  a  space  about  nine  feet  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  weak  stone  wall  forming  an.  imperfect  covering  mound 
or  f aussebraye  which  as  seen  from  the  opposite  side  added  greatlj  to 
the  apparent  depth  of  the  ditch.  The  wall  was  very  substantial' on. 
the  south  or  river  face  where  it  had  a  footpath  ahd  parapet.  The 
works  were  further  secured  on  this  side  by  a  strong  and  high  abut- 
ment wall  and  parapet  in  advance  of  the  counterscarp  and  washed 
by  the  river.  The  ditch  on  this  face  was  very  deep  and  generaiiy 
held  water.  Of  late  (1820)  the  west  face  had  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  hidden  way  and  glacis  carefully  built,  and,  at  the  time  Mr. 
Grant  wrote,  great  exertions  were  being  made  to  continue  the  same 
round  the  north  and  west  works.  The  entrance  to  the  fort  was  on 
the  west  through  two  ill  guarded  gateways.  The  buildings  in  the 
town  or  petta  were  irregularly  placed  close  to  the  north  and  west 
works.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  was  poor  but  afforded  much 
wood  for  fuel.  The  fort  had  a  large  boat  capable  of  carrying  an 
eighteen-pounder.  In  1842  the  fort  was  described  by  an  inspection 
committee  as  about  500  feet  square  with  the  Malprabha  flowing: 
close  on  the  south-east.  The  defences  of  the  fort  consisted  of  four 
large  strong  round  angular  bastions  and  one  in  the  middle,  of 
the  north  face  all  capable  of  holding  ordnance.  The  bastions  were 
unconnected  by  curtains..  The  height  of  the  works,  which  were  well 
built  of  stone  and  in  good  order,  was  generally  about  "thirty-four 
feet.  The  ramparts  were  narrow  and  only  fit  for  musketry  while  . 
the  parapets  were  low  and  not  in  good  order.  At  the  foot  of  and 
all  round  the  works  was  a  narrow  space  or  berm  about  fifteen  feet 
broad  at  the  edge  of  which  was  a  well-built  raised  mound  or  faus- 
sebraye  of  stone  work  in  good  order  about  eighteen  feet  above  the- 
bottom  of  the  ditch  and  five  or  six  feet  broad.  The.  ditch  was  dry 
•and  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  feet  broad  with  a  descent  at  the 
counterscarp  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet.  The  sloping  mass  of  earth 
or  glacis  was  imperfect.  On  the  west  north  and  east  the  ditch  and 
the  narrow  space  or  berm  were  filled  with  impenetrable  prickly  pear. 
The  entrance  was  on  the  west  front  with  two  gates.  The  first  gate~ 
leading  out  of  the  fort  was  very  strong ;  the  second  which  was  qlose" 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  first  was  of  no  strength.  The  gates  were 
covered  by  the  same  works  as  the  other  pa^ts  of  the  fort  as  they  took 
a  curve  to  sbelter  the  entrance.  There  was  another  entrance  in  the. 
south  front  by  a  small  passage  Itading  through  the  rampart  into  the 
ditch  and  so  by  a  dooTway'out  to  the  river  made  through  the  counter- 
scarp and  the  sloping  mass  of  earth  or  glacis.  Both  the  passages 
were  very  small  and  probably  made  for  bringing  water  from  the  river 
into  the  fort.  Both  the  passages  could:  be  easily  filled.  At  the 
south-east  angle  and  inside  -of  4he  fort  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
Tamparts  was  a  small  citadel  or  _3;^£ii  enclosing  a -space  aboiat  100 
feet   square   and   opened   to   the   east.       It  had  four  high  ston©; 
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Inside   the  fort  are 
wMcli  are  to  Hanuman 
of  Hanuma,a's  temple 
a  net-work  of  snakes, 
about    a    foot    sc[uare 


Ibastions  all  in  good  order.  The  gates  were  so  placed  as  not  tO' 
be  seen  on  entering  the  fort^  The  fort  contained  the  ruins  of  a 
large  number  of  houses  and  was  uninhabited..  The  water-supply 
was  not  plentiful  and  the  fort  afforded  no  protection  against  shells. 
The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  from  the  good  order  of  the  works 
the  fort-was  strong  and  if  well-garrisoned  was  capable  of  making 
a  good  defence.  Heavy  ordnance  would,  they  thought,  be  necessary 
for  its  capture. 

the  remains  of  some  temples,  the  chief  of 
and  Udachava.     The  roof  of  the  vestibule 
is  carved  in  compartments  or  panels  with 
At  either  end  are  curiously  carved  stones 
on     which    are    represented    triple-bodied 
dolphins.     The  TJdachava  temple  has  an  inscription  dated  1252  of 
the  seventh  Devgiri  Yadav  king  Kanhara  or  Krishna  {1247-1260X 
To  the  west   of  the  town  in  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,   are  the  temples  of   Panchling  Dev.     They  consist  of  eight 
temples  two  very  small  and  two  larger  than  the  rest.      One  of 
these   two  is   a  triple  temple,  Jain  in  style.      Except  the  spire 
it  is  well  preserved.     The  roofs  have  now  become  flat  and  a  clumsy 
lion-  is  placed   over  the  front   or  norbh   face.     On  the-  lintel  of 
the  doorway  of  one  of  the  others  is  Lakshmi  with  her  elephants.. 
The  other  large  temple  facing  the  rest  is  regarded  as  the  chief  of 
the-  group.     It  has  a  dark  inner  hall  or'  mandap  and  an  open  outer 
hall  with  several  carved  stones  and  a  large  inscription  on  a  stone^ 
tablet.      The  inscription  is  dated  1223  and  belongs  to  the^  fifth. 
Devgiri  YMav    king  Singhan  II.  (1209-1247).     These  Panchling 
temples  are  huilt  of  coarse-grained  stone  and  are  in  no  way  remark- 
able for  carving.     From  the  snake  head  on  the  bracket  and  the 
general  style,  apart  from  the  inscriptions,  the  temples  appear  to 
belong  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier. 
Dyeing  is  practised  by  nine  or  ten  families  of  the  Bangar  caste. 
They  dye  cotton  and  yarn  red  green  yellow  and  dark  blue.     The 
white  yarn  is  first  dipped  in  water  mixed  with  oil  and  the  ashes  of 
the  prickly  pear.     Six  dippings  are  necessary  to  perfect  the  colour, 
but  more  than  two  or  three  dippings  are  seldom  given.     The  yara 
thus  dipped  is  made  into  bundles  called  has^     The  bundles  are 
soaked  for  a  night  in  a  kettle  containing  water  which,  has  been 
mixed  with  the  powder  of  suranja  the  roots  of  a  plant  growing  in 
Sholapur,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sher  of  suranja  to  each  Aas.    Next 
morning  the  has  of  yarn  is  dipped  in  the  river  which  gives  to  the 
water  a  piquant  flavour  which  is  much  liked  by  drinkers,.    The  yarn 
is  then  laid  in  the  sun  spread  on  smooth  specially  prepared  stones 
and  is  dried,  five  to  ten  days.    This  part  of  the  process  is  very 
pleasing  toi  the  people  of  Manoli.    The  air  is  filled  with  a  soft 
soothing  perfiimeJ 

■^The  earliest  mention  of  Manoli  is  as  Munipur  or  Munivalli  in 
a  stone  inscription  of  the  seventh  Devgiri  YM&v  king  Krishna.^ 
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'  According  to  some  accounts  this  sweet  dye  *a3  formerly  used,  in  Saundatti  and 
gave  tlie  town  its  name  Sugandhvarti  or  the  fragrant. 
?  Bombay  Archseolbgical  Survey,  Second  Report,  233, 
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In.  1786  Parshurdin  BMa  took  Manoli  fott  from  tlie  Torgal  chief 

and  added  it  to  his  possessions.^     In  his  pursuit  of  Dhundia  General 

"Wellesley,  on  the    30th    of    June  1800,  hearing    Dhundhia    was 

opposite  Manoli  with  his    baggage,    in    the   hope    of    surprising 

him,    pressed  on    twenty -six    miles    to    the   Malpfabhla    opposite 

Manoli.     At    three    on   the   same    afternoon    General    Wellesley 

directed  a  cavalry  onset  on  the  enemy's  camp.     Lieutenant-Colonel 

Torin  attacked  their  left  with    the   1st  and  4th  Regiments,  and 

Colonel  Stevenson  and  Colonel  Peter  their  front  and  right  with  the 

25th  Dragoons  and  the  2nd  Regiment  of  cavalry,  Dhundhia's  camp 

was  strong  with  its  rear  to  the  Malprabha,  covered  by  the  fort  of 

Manoli  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  a  deep  stream  along' its  front  and 

left.     The  2nd  Regiment  of  cavalry  was  the  only  corps  Wbich  forced 

its  way  into  the  camp,  but  every  person  in  the  camp  was  either 

killed  or  driven  into  the  river.     AH  the  baggage,  two  etephants, 

and  many  camels  horses  and  bullocks  were  taken.     Numbers  were 

drowned  or  shot  in  trying  to  cross  the  river,  and  many  women  and 

children  were  taken  prisoners.     Major  Blaquiers  with  four  troops 

of  the  25th  Dragoons  pursued  to  the  east  a  party  which  appeared  to 

have  been  outside  of  the  camp,  and  drove  them  into  the  river.    Si± 

of  Dhundhia's  guns  had  been  passed  over  the  swollen  stream  before 

the  attack.     Half  an  hour  after  the  camp  was  carried  a  party  of  the 

25th  Dragoons  attempted  to  swim  the  river  and  seize  a  boat  which 

"was  lying  under  the  fort  of  Manoli.     The  force  of  the  flood  carried 

them  below  the  spot  where  the  boat  lay.   But  two  officers.  Lieutenant 

iFitchet  and  Jackson,  succeeded  in  Stemming  the  current,  brought 

back  the  boat,  and,  with  its  aid  the  giins  were  soon  taken,  and  to 

prevent    them   falling    into  the    enemy's  hands   were    destroyed. 

About  6000  men  were  driven  into  the  Malprabha  and  drowned. 

Among  the  rest  one  of  the  le&.ders,  Bubber  Jang,  dressed  in  armour, 

rode  his  horse  into  the  river  and  was  droWned.^ 

Manoli,  beitter  known  as  Nagar  Manoli  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
old  town  of  Manoli  in  PaTasgad,  is  alarge  village  twelve  miles  south  of 
Chikodi  within  1881  a  population  of  2546.  In  1770  the  fourth  Peshwa 
M^dhavrdv  (1761-1772)  appointed  a  md,mlatddr  of  Hukeri  who  held 
the  fort  of  Manoli  in  pledge  for  money  Advanced  to  Kolhdpur.'' 
Late  in  the  same  year  the  Manoli  and  Chikodi  districts  were  given 
by  the  Peshwa  to  the  Patvardhans  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  long 
and  bitter  enmity  between  Kolhdpur  and  the  Patvardhans  marked 
by  a  series  of  attacks  and  reprisals  which  continued  as  late  as  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.*  In  1796  the  Kolhapur  chief 
took  possession  of  Manoli  and  Chikodi  after  a  siege  of  one  month. 
In  his  pursuit  of  Dhundia  while  General  Wellesley  was  fighting  with 
Dhnndia's  troops  at  the  Saundatti  Manoli,  'the  Kolhapur  garrison  of 
Nagar  Manoli  helped  Dhundhia  by  firing  on!  the  English.  After 
the  action  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Kolhapur  garrisoji,  and,  before 
Appa  Saheb  Patvardhan's  troops  could  get  into  it,  was  taken  by  the 
Paligdr  of  Talur  about  eight  miles  north- west  of  Manoli.     Towards 


'  See  atbve  p.  388.  »  Wellington's  Supplementary  Despatches,  II.  81  ■  84. 

^  Stokes?  Belgaum,  53.  '  Stokes' Eelgaum,  53. 
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the  end  of  1801  Manoli  and  part  of  Ohikodi  came  into  tlie  sole 
possession  of  the  Nipdni  desdi  who  held  them  on  behalf  of  the 
Peshwa.  In  1802-3,  while  the  Nipani  desdi  was  absent  in  Poena 
with  General  Wellesley's  force,  the  Kolhdpur  chief  harassed  his 
districts  and  persuaded  the  Talur  desdi  Chandrappa  to  attack 
Manoli..  Chandrappa  besieged  Manoli. for  some  days  and  wasted 
the  Nipdni  country  until  General  Wellesley  sent  Major-General 
Campbell  to  guard  Nipani.  Manoli  was  relieved,  and  as  the  Talur 
desdi  refused  to  come  to  terms-  and  fled  to  Kolhapur,  his  fort  at 
Talur  was  handed  to  the  Nipdni  desdi.  For  his  loyalty  in  helping 
to  reinstate  the  Peshwa  the  Nipini  chief  was  granted  the  Manoli 
district  and  the  Hukeri  petty  division.  The  Kolhapur  chief  resisted 
the  NipSni  claims  to  Manoli  and  the  two  went  to  a  war  which 
lasted  for  six  years  (1809-1814).  In  1812  Mr.  Elphinstone  con- 
cluded a  treaty  by  which  the  KolMpur  chief  gave  up  all  claim  to 
Chikodi  and  Manoli.^  In  the. third  Mardtha  War  General  Munro 
came  to  Manoli  on  the  22nd  of  April  1818  and  was  there  joined  by 
.  General  Pritzler  with  the  main  body  of  the  reserve.  As  the  NipAni 
desdi  joined  the  Peshwa  he  was  deprived  of  the  Manoli  and  Chikodi 
districts  and  they  were  made  over  to  the  Kolhapur  chief  in  return 
for  his  l^earty  co-operation  with  the  British.  In  1827  Bdba  Sdheb 
ike  Kolhdpur  chief,  whose  turbulence  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
^mnoyance,  was  deprived  of  Manoli  and  Ohikodi  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  shown  a  total  disregard  for  the  friendship  of  the  British 
Government  and  had  repeatedly  infringed  the  rights  of  the  land- 
holders of  British  villages.  In  the  same  year  Captain  Clunes  calls 
fjfegarmanowlee,  a  Kolhdpur  village  on  the  Poona-Belgaam  road 
with  ninety-six  houses  and  one  shop.* 

Mu^utklia'll  Hubli  is  a  large  village  wn  the  Dh^rw^r  road 
about  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Belgan'm  with  in  1872  a  popula- 
tion of  4234  and  in  1881  of  4196.  The  village  has  a  travellers' 
bungalow  and  a  small  tent-making  industry.  The  village  is  called 
Mugutkhdn  Hubli  after  a  Bijd,pur  oB&cer  named  Mugutkhd.n  whose 
tomb  is  in  the  village.*  >  Its  old  name  Hubli  appears  in  a  Devgiri 
Yddav  copperplate,  dated  1249,  where  a  Devgiri^  Yddav  ministef 
reigning  at  Mudgal  in  the  Nizam's  territories  grants  lands  in 
.Bd,gevd,di  village  in  the  Hubbali  district  in  tlie  Kuhandi  country.* 

Murgod  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Saundatti  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  petty  division  with  in  1872  a  population  of  7181  and 
in  1881  of  4895.  The  town  is  a  flourishing  cotton  and  grain  mart, 
and,  besides  the  revenue  and  police  offices  of  the  petty  division,  has 
a  post  office  and  a  Kdnarese  school.  The  village  has  a  temple  of 
MaUikdijnn  and  a  yearly  fair  is  held  on  the  first  of  the  bright  half 
of  Md/rgshirsh  or  Noveinber-December  in  honourof  Ghitambareshvar. 
The  fair  lasts  six  days  and  is  attended  by  three  to  four  hundred 
people.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the  town  are  some  gardens  with 
sweet  water. 
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■  >  Stokes'  Belgaum,  71.       °  Itinerary,  33. 
♦Journal  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soo,  IX,  249. 
see  above  pp.  513 -514. 
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In  1565,  after  the  battle  of  Talikot,  Mufgodl  with  several  other 
Parasgad  Tillages  was  taken  by  Vitta  Gauda,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  desdi  of  Sirsingi.^  At  his  death  in  1680  Shivaji  is  said  to 
have  held  the  fort  of  Murgod.^  In  1792  Captain  Moor'  described 
MuTgod  as  in  a  country  whose  soil  was  as  rich  as  the  best  garden 
mould.  A  little  to  the  north  of  iMurgod  were  some  gardens  wilih  a 
well  of  excellent  water.^  About  1836  Murgod  was  one  of  the  four 
places  proposed  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  coUectorate  beford 
Belgaum  was  chosen  on  the  9th  of  March  1838.* 

Na'garlial  Hill,  about  850  feet  above  the  plain,  lies  near  Jul'pen. 
hill  about  four  miles  north  of  Chikodi.  It  has  a  flat  top  on  which 
millet  is  raised  by  Lingayats  and  Holerus.  The  water-supply^  ik 
from  two  springs. 

Na'garpachami  Hill,  aboat390  feet  above  the  plain,  lies  about. 
s,  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Chikodi..  It  is  a  flat  hill  with  a  roundish 
uncultivated  top.  The  hill  is  not  inhabited  and  has  no  springs,  or 
passes.     It  is  infested  with  jackals, 

Naudgad,^  on  the  Belgaum-Haliyal  road  about  seven  miles 
south-east  of  KhAnd,pur,  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  with  in  1872 
a  population  of  5748  and  in  1881  of  7912,  The  town  has  a  post  office, 
a  weekly  market  on  Wednesdays,  and  three  schools,  two  Mar^thi 
and  Kanarese  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Nandgad  is  an  important 
trade  centre  and  has  about  thirty  traders  chiefly  Shenvi  Br^hmans 
with  capitals  varying  from-  £500  to  £3000  (Rs.  5000  -  30;000).  The 
chief  imports  are  betelnuts,  cocoanuts  and  coooanut  oil,  dates;-  oil, 
and  salt.  These  articles  are  brought  either  in  carts  or  on  pack- 
bullocks  from  Native  Christian  traders  of  Goa  and  are  sold  to  local 
traders.  None  of  these  imported  articles  are  passed'  inland  or  sent 
to  Dhdrwar  by  Nandgad  traders..  But  from  the  agents  of  Goa- 
traders  at  Nandgad  most  of  these  articles  are  bought  in  exchange 
for  wheat,  and  other  grain  by  the  agents,  of  Gadag  Hubli  and 
Navalgund  traders  in  Dhdrwdr.  The  town  has  no  direct  export 
trade.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  a  ruined  fort  called  Prat£pgad 
which  was  built  by  Malla  Sarya  Desdi  of  Kittur  in  1809  to 
commemorate  the  grant  to  him  of  the  title  of  Pratdpr^v  by  Peshwa 
Bdjirdv  (1796-1818).*  The  Desai  is  said  to  have  encouraged 
merchants  to  settle  here  by  drawing  them  from  Khdndpur.  The 
whole  manufacturing  population  of  Khandpur  was  taken  by  persuasion 
and  force  and  nine  years''  exemption  from  taxes  was  granted  to  new 
settlers,'^  Rayappa  the  leader  of  the  second  or  1829  Kittur  rising 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged'  at  Nandgad,  as  the  scene  of  his  chief 
robbery.  As  he  passed  along  the  road  to  the  gallows  he  pointed  out 
a  spot  for'his  burial,  stating  that  a  great  tree  would  spring  from  his 
body.  He  was  buried  in  the  spot  he  had  chosen,  and  a  magnificent 
banian,  close  to  the  road  near  Nandgad,  is  shown  as  the  tree  which 
grew  from  Rdyappa's  grave.    Under  the  shade  of" this  tree  a  templ^:: 


1  Stokes'  Belgaiim,  36.  "gyy^ji's  Bakhar.  S]yio(,j,'a  Narrative,  302. 

*  Stokes'  Belgaum,,  86.    The  other  three  places  were  Ankalgi  Gok^k  and  Manoli.,.; 
^  The  town  is  generally  called  Peth  Nandgad.  ' 

*  Stokes'  Belgaum,  71.  '  Marshall's  Statistical  Reports^  97».  i 
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has  been  "huilt,  to  wliich  people  in  want  of  children  money  or  health      Chapter  XI V. 
come  from  great  distances.     Husbandmen,  too,  on  their  way  to  the  Places. 

Nandgad  market  stop  to  promise  Rd,yappa  an  offering  if  their  grain 
sells  well.^  - 


Naul  Tirth.    See  Sogal. 

Nesargi,  on  the  Belganm-Kaladgi  road  about  seven  miles  north 
of  Sampgaon,  with  in  IbSl  a  population  of  2102,  has  a  travellers'' 
bujigalow  and  a  fine  old  ruined  temple  of  Basav.  The  town  has  a 
weeklymarketonMonday,  and  weaving  and  bangle-making  industries. 
A  fair  is  held  at  the  Basaveshvar  temple  once  in  twelve  years. 
The  temple  has  an  inscription  dated  1219  of  the  Ratta  chief  taiii 
Kdirtavirya  IV.  (1199-1218).  The  inscription  records  the  building 
of-  three  ling  temples  by  Bacheyanayak  a  local  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Nesargi  group  of  six  villages.  The  inscription  also  mentions 
various  grants  of  land  tithes  and  duties  made  over  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  temples  at  the  command  of  Kdrtavirya.^  In  1791  Captain 
Moor  calls  Nesargi  the  little  village  of  Nesauri  Where  Captain  Little's 
detachment  halted  fifteen  miles  from  Padshahpur.*  In  his  pursuit 
of  Dhundia  Vdgh  in  1800  General  Wellesley  was  joined  at  Nesargi 
by  the  desdi  of  NipAni  with  300  borse  and  100  infantry.* 

Nipa'ni,  16°  23'  north  latitude  and  74°  26'  east  longitude,  ou 
the  Belgaum-Kolhdpur  road  about  forty  miles  north  of  Belgaum 
and  thirteen  miles  west  of  Chikodi,  is  a  large  municipal  town  with 
in  1872  a  population  of  9371  and  in  1881  of  9777.  Besides  the 
municipality  Nipdni  has  a  travellers'  bungalow,  a  rest-house,  a  post 
oflBce,  four  schools,  a  library,  and  a  dismantled  fort.  The  1872 
census  showed  a  population  of  9371  of  whom  8167  were  Hindus 
1198  Masalmdns  and  six  Christians.  Of  9777  the  1881  population 
8735  were  Hindus,  1039  Musalmdns,  and  three  Christians.  The 
town  has  a  large  trade  and  a  crowded  weekly  market  on  Thursdays. 
It  has  about  100  traders  Lingayats,  Jains,  Shimpis,  Marwdr  and 
Gujardt  Vd,nis,  and  Brdhmans  with  capitals  varying  from  £500  to 
£2500  (Rs.  5000-25,000).  Of  imports  rice  comes  from  Belgaum 
and  Kolhdpur  ;  betelnuts,  cardamoms,  and  pepper  from  Havig  traders 
at  Sirsi  in  Kdnara  j  cattle  from  the  neighbouring  villages  on  the 
Krishna ;  cocoanuts  and  dates  salt  spices  sugar  and  coppersheets  from 
Bhdtids,  Gujardt  and  Marwar  Vdnis,  and  Musalm^ns  of  Vengurla 
and  EdjApur;-  and  cloth  brass,  vessels  catechu  nutmeg  almonds 
and  cloves  from  Bombay  and  Poena  traders.  Of  exports  large 
<jua;itities  of  molasses  and  some  tobacco,  chillies,  hemp,  and  cotton 
gotoR^japur  in  Ratndgiri.  On  the  market  day  two  to  three  thousand 
cattle  are  offered  for  sale  and  people  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  come  in  large  numbers  to  buy  and  sell.  Waistcloths, 
women's  robes,  and  cheap  blankets  are  made  in  the  town.  The 
municipality  was  established  in  1854  and  in  1882 -83"  had  an  income 
of  £1052  (Rs.  10,526)  and  an  expenditure  of  £1726  (Rs.  17,265). 
The  chief  sources  of  income  were  octroi  and  taxes  on  houses  and 
animals,  .:and  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  water  works  and 


1  Stokes'  Belgaum,  85, 
'JMoor's  Narrative,  301. 
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conservancy.  The  late  desdi  of  Nipdni  built  a  reservoir  at  Shirguppi 
about  two  miles  west  of  Nipdni  and  brought  the  water  frpm  it  into; 
the  town  by  pipes.  This  reservoir  is.  still  in  working  order  and  the 
municipality  have  supplemented  it  by  building  a  pond  in  the  middle 
of  the  town.  A  water-course  running  to  the  east  of  the  town  is  used 
for  washing  and  for  watering  cattle.  Further  to  improve  the  water- 
supply  of  the  town  a  new  pond  with  an  earthen  embankment  has  been 
made  near  Shirguppi  and  a  masonry  reservoir  (100'  x  1*00'  x  8')  near 
Nipdui.  It  is  proposed  to  connect  this  pond  by  pipes  with  the  desdi's 
pond  and  to  distribute  water  over  the  town  by  pipes.  Nearly  £2700 
(Bs.  27,000)  have  been  spent  on  the  works  which  are  not  yet 
finished,  gjid  are  unsatisfactory  as  the  new  pond  has  turned  out 
leaky.  The  municipality  owns  real  property  valued  at  £11,660 
(Bs.  1,16,600).  The  town  has  four  G-overnment  and  two  private 
schools.  Of  the  four  Government  schools  three,  angle -vernacular 
vernacular  and  night,  schools  are  for  boys  and  one  for  giris.  The 
fort,  which  was  dismantled  in  1843,  was  described  in  1827  as  an  eight- 
cornered  building  well  built  of  mud,  tlie  interior  of  the  wall  said 
to  be  of  stone.  Round  the  fort  was  a  deep  wet  ditch  about  twents^ 
feet  broad,  and  a  narrow  space  or  berm  at  the  foot  of  the  walls 
about  twenty-five  feet  broad.  The  narrow  space  or  berm  was 
enclosed  by  the  revetment  of  the  ditch,  and  was  pierced  by  loopholes 
which  formed  a  second  line  of  defence.  Since  1822  an  extensive 
line  of  rampart  had  been  building  round  the  town  embracing  thff 
fort.  The  work  was  of  stone  and  had  a  considerable  ditch  befons- 
it.  In  1827  only  the  south  side  was  finished,  and,  looking  to  the 
cost,  it  was  not  thought  possible  for  the  desdi  ever  to  complete  itr- 
If  it  was  ever  completed  the  committee  considered  that  it  would 
prove  a  most  formidable  defence  though  so  small  as  not  to  contain  a 
garrison  of  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  men.  The  gate  of  the 
fort  was  well  sheltered  from  surprise,  and  near  it  was  a  bridge  over 
the  ditch  on  beams  of  wood.  On  the  west  there  was  a  small  gate  i 
but  without  any^  means  of  crossing  the  'ditch.  >  It  was  probab^  : 
intended  to  have  a  drawbridge  here.^  Though  dismantled  the  fort 
(1882)  remains  strongly  built  of  stone  with  a  wet  ditch  and.  a 
■handsome  gateway.     Close  to  the  gateway  is  a  palace  built  about 

1 800  by  Siddojirdv  Nimbd,lkar.  The  interior  of  the  palace  has  nothing 
remarkable.  The  pillars  in  the  court  are  of  teak  and  neatly  carved. 
About  300  yards  south-west  of  the  fort  is  the  travellers'  bungalow- 
to  the  left  of  the  Kolhdpur  road.''^^  r 

Nipaniis  a  town  of  recent  growth.  No  copper-plates  or  inscribed 
.stones  have  been  found  in  Nip^ni  and  the  earliest  known  mention  is 
in  1800  when  its  desad  Siddojirdv  Nimbalkar,  commonly  called  Appdi 
Saheb.was  engaged,  under  Sindia's  directions,  in  a  series  of  forays  into 
theMiraj  country  and  in  the  siege  of  Nerali  fort  between  Sankeshy^; 
and  Hukeri.  lii  the  same  year  the'Nip^ni  desdi' s  and  Sindia's  troo|sl^ 
took  over,  noniinally  on  behalf  of  KolhAjjur,  the  districts  of  Ohikd^ 
and  Manoli  which  tne  PestWa  was  obliged  by  Sindia  to  cede. '  In 

1801  war  with  Holkar  callled  Sindia  to  the  north  and  the  NipSrit,: 


' MS.  Report.  =  Murray's  Handbook  of  Bombay  {2nd  Ed.),  258-2S9. .    jj| 
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desdi:  got  possession  of  Manoli  and  "part  of  Chikodi.  In  1802  , 
Siddojirdv  Nimbd,lkar  with  300  horse  and  400  foot  was  one  of  the 
seven  KarnAtak  chiefs  whose  rival  claims  were  ruining  the  Belgaum 
district.  In  1802-3  the  Nipdni  chief  with  300  horse  and  100 
infantry  accompanied  General  Wellesley  in  his  march  '  from 
Seringapatam  to  Poona  to  reinstate  Bajirdv  as  Peshwa.  While  the 
Nipani  desdi  was  absent  in  Poona  the  Kolhdpur  chief  harassed  his 
districts  and  persuaded  Chandrappa  the  desdioi  Talnr  about  fifty  miles 
south-east  of  Nipd,ni  to  attack  Manoli.  Chandrappa  besieged  Manoli 
for  some  days  and  wasted  the  Nipani  country  until  General  Vy  ellesley 
sentMajor-General  Campbell  to  guard  Nipdni.  Manoli  was  relieved, 
and,  as  the  Talur  dosdi  refused  to  come  to  terms  and  fled  to  Kolhdpur, 
his  fort  at  Talur  was  handed  to  the  NipAni  desdi.'^  In  reward 
for  his  loyalty  in  joining  the  cause  of  the  Peshwa,  General  Wellesley 
gave  the  Nipdni  chief  a  certificate  of  merit.^  From  the  Peshwa 
the  desdi  received  the  title  of  Sarlashkar  and  grants  of  lands  in 
military  service  or  fcmj  saranjdm  valued  at  £54,112  (Rs.  5,41,120) 
a  year  besides  the  Mtaoli  district  and  the  petty  division  or  pargana 
of  Hukeri.  The  KolhApur  chief  resisted  the  Nipdni  claims  to  Manoli, 
and  the  two  went  to  war.  The  war  lasted  six  years  (1804-1809). 
In  1808  the  Nipdni  desa*  completely  defeated  Kolh^pur.  In  1809, 
through  the  Peshwa's  intercession,  peace  was  concluded,  by  which, 
besides  the  disputed  districts  to  be  held  on  behalf  of  the  Peshwa^. 
the  Nipani  desdi  received  a  Kolhfipur  princess  in  marriage.*  In 
spite  of  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  house,  the  Nipani  desdi 
did  not  long  remain  at  peace  with  Kolhapur.  In  1811  he  defeated 
the  Kolhdpur  chief,  marched  on  Kolhd,pur,  and  besieged  it.  The 
Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who  was  Resident  at  Poona, 
iiiterfered>  and,  on  the  1st  of  October  1812,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by 
which  the  Kolhdpur  chief  gave  up  all  claim  to  Chikodi  and  Manoli* 
In  1813  the  Nipdni  desdi  was  summoned  by  BAjirdv  to  Poona.  He 
went  but  refused  to  comply  with  certain  claims  made  by  the 
Peshwa  or  to  .give  up  territory  belonging  to  Kolhapur.  The  British 
authorities  interposed,  but  Bdjirdv  artfully  contrived  to  persuade 
the  desdi  to  trust  to  his  lenience  and  to  resist  his  demands.  By 
this  insidious  conduct  the  desdi  was  led  to  forfeit  one-fourth  of  his 
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"This  certificate,  which  the  desdi  family  has  preserved,  runs  (Murray's  Handbook,. 
258-259) :  '  Siddoji  Rdo  NimbAlkar  joined  me  with  the  body  of  Mar^tha  troops  under 
his  command,  in  the  month  of  March  1803  when  I  was  on  my  march  to  Poona  with 
the  British  troops  to  restore  the  Peshwa  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  H.  H.'s 
Government.  This  service  having  been  effected  by  the  arrival  of  H,  H.  at  Poona 
Siddoji  Bao  Nimbalkar  accompanied  the  British  army  on  its  march  from  Poona  in  the 
month  of  June  following  to  oppose  the  confederacy  then  forming  by  the  Northern 
Mardtha  chiefs  against  the  British  Government  and  their  allies,  Eao  Pandit  Pradhan- 
and  the  Nizam.  He  served  during  the  war  which  ensued  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  me.  His  troops  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  repeatedly  and  always  conducted 
themselves  well,  and  Siddoji  Bao  Nimbalkar  distmguished  himself,  and  them  in  a  late 
action  against  a  formidable  band  of  freebooters  who  had  assembled  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  Peshwa's  territories  and  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  city  of  Poona.  I  have 
given  him  this  p^er  in  testimony  of  my  approbation  of  his  conduct  and  that  of  his 
troops.  I  request  that  all  British  officers  and  others  to  whom  this  paper  may  at  any 
time  be  shown,  i^iU  consider  Siddoji  E,4o  Nimbdlkar  as  the  friend  of  the  British 
Government.  (Signed)    Abthdr  WELLESLEy, 

Poona,  March  6th,  1804.'  Major-General. 
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estates  to  the  Pesliwa.i  ^t  ti^e  close  of  the  rainy  season  of  181 6  a 
detachment  of  the  Poona  subsidiary  force  was  sent  to  enforce  the 
forfeiture.  The  duty  was  not  completed  till  the  middle  of 
December  and  then  proved  fruitless,  for  no  sooner  had  the 
detachment  returned  to  Poona,  than  the  desdi  retook  his  lost 
possessions.^  In  the  third  Mardtha  war^  except  .the  NipAni  desdi, 
hone  of  the  estate-holders  resisted,  and  even  the  desdi  of  NipAni, 
though  he  joined  the  Peshwa,  never  acted  cordially'  agamst  the 
British  troops,  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  with  the  Peshwa's  brother 
Chimnaji  Appa,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Captain  Davis  of  the  Nizam's 
Reformed  Horse.^  As  a  punishment  for  his  adherence  to  the 
Peshwa  and  for  the  slowness  of  his  submission  to  the  English,  the 
Nipdni  desdi  was  deprived  of  Manoli  and  Chikodi,  except  the 
villages  of  NipAni,  Sirgat,  and  Belkur, ,  which  were  made  over,  to  the 
Kolh^pur  chief  in  return  for  his  hearty  co-operation  with  the  British. 
The  Nipdni  desdi  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement  and 
was  ready  to  join  any  combination  against  the  English  which  he 
thought  likely  to  be  successful.  He  at  first  hesitated  to  give  np 
the  two  districts  and  endeavoured  to  negotiate.  General  Munro, 
who  was  at  Yedur  on  the  Krishna^  on  the  31st  of  May  on  his  way 
back  from  Shdlapur,  marched  towards  Nipdni,  intending  to  lay 
siege  to  the  fort  in  case  the  desdi  delayed  to  give  up  the  districts. 
This  move  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  own  people  compelled  the 
desdi  to  yield  as  soon  as  the  army  arrived  before-  Nipani.  His 
people's  dislike  to  the  Nipdni  desdi  was  the  result  of  a  long  course 
of  cruelty  and  ill-treatment.  Prom  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
had  been  in  the  practice  of  extracting  money  by  throwing  into 
prison  every  rich  man  in  his  own  lands,  and  in  any  other  villages 
over  which  he  could  exercise  power.  He  used  also  to  seize  and 
keep  in  confinement  any  young  women  of  the  neighbourhood  who . 
were  of  unusual  beauty.  When  General  Munro  came  to  Nipanij  . 
many  rich  and  well-to-do  people  had  been  in  prison  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  ;  and  it  was  said  that  every  year  maiiy  died  from  cruel 
treatment.  General  Munro  heard  only  of  a  few  prisoners,  and  these 
iie  ordered  to  be  released.  After  leaving  the  place  he  learned  that 
about  300  were  still  in  confinemerit.  He  wrote  to  the  desdi  to 
felease  them,  afld  some  were  set  at  liberty;  but,  as  many  were 
still  kept  in  confinement.  General  Munro  directed  that  some  of 
the  desdi' s  villages  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Krishna  should  not 
be  restored  until  all  were  released.  Strange  stories  are  still 
current  of  the  desdi's  cruelty.  His  palace  at  Nipd,ni  is  built  on 
the-  edge  of  a  deep  lake.  High  up  overhanging  the  water  a 
narrow  open  stone  ledge  or  balcony  stands  out  from  the  palace 
wall.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  this  balcony  the  tiesai  was  fond 
of  arranging  a  row  of  yoiing  women.  When  they  were  ready  he 
used  to  pass  inside  of  the  rOw  of  trembling  girls,  and  suddenly 
thrusting  out  his  hand  hurl  one  off  the  ledge  aild  watch  her  dying 
struggles  in  the   deep  water  below.      These    acts  of  cruelty  so 
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enraged  his  people  that  when  General  Munro  was  near  Nipd,ni  the 
heads  oi  most  of  the  desdi's  villages  asked  him  to  let  them  pass  to 
the  English.  They  wanted  no  help.  All  they  asked  was  leave  to 
drive  out  the  desdi's  garrisons,  and  the  promise  that  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  back  under  the  desdi.  In  accordance  with  his 
arrangement  with  the  people  General  Munro  for  two  years  held 
parts  of  Athni  belonging  to  the  Nipdni  desdi.  In  parts  of  Parasgad 
which  had  been  lately  resumed  by  the  Peshwa,  when  the  people 
submitted  to  General  Munro,  they  made  a  special  stipulation  that 
they  were  not  to  be  again  placed  under  the  desdi. 

In  1819  Mr.  Blphinstone  represented  the  Nip^ni  chief  as  turbulent 
and  discontented  by  the  loss  of  Chikodi  and  Manoli  but  conscious 
of  his  own  weakness.  In  1822,  from  his  indifference,  Mr.  Chaplin 
suspected  him  of  secretly  hoping  to  profit  by  the  unsettled  state  of 
Kolhdpnr.  In  1 823  Mr.  ElphinstonS  found  him  the  only  discontented 
landholder  in  the  Karndtak.  He  was  cruel  and  furious  in  passion, 
harsh  and  unrelenting  in  the  management  of  his  estate,  and  deaf 
to  the  remonstrances  of  his  people.-  In  spite  of  these  faults,  with 
Europeans  he  was  frank  and  gentlemanlike,  good  humoured,  and 
cordial.  In  1827  Colonel  Welsh  the  commandant  of  the  Doab 
Field  Force  describes  him  as  a  very  affable  though  poor  prince  and 
a  distinguished  soldier.  He  lived  in  a  respectable  palace  within  a 
doubled  walled  citadel  with  a  wet  ditch  all  round.  His  little  fortress 
Was  a  perfect  model  and  he  had  begun  a  large  fort  of  which  this 
was  to"  be  the  citadel.'-  After  spending  a  large  sum  he  abandoned 
the  project  but  the  work  of  some  of  the  completed  bastions  was  very 
solid.  A  half-finished  palace  also  stood  near  the  further  extremity 
of  the  projected  fortifications  with  a  fine  stone  wall  and  a  large 
reservoir  near  it.  He  had  also  built  some  waterworks  which  supplied 
water  to  the  town  and  the  fort  by  aqueducts  leading  from  springs  in 
a  range  of  hills  three  miles  west.^  In  1828  Colonel  Welsh  calls  Appa 
DeB&i  his  favourite  of  all  the  Maratha  chiefs,  indeed  of  all  the  native 
princes  he  had  ever  known.  Ho  had  a  frank  and  dignified  manner 
and  was  said  to  be  a  favourite  of  Sir  John  Malcolm.^ 

In  1831  the  chief,  whom  age  and  a  feeling  of  the  power  of 
Government  had  kept  quiet  if  not  well  disposed,  endeavoured  to 
impose  a  child  on  Government  as  his  heir.  It  was  discovered  that 
one  of  his  wives  T&ihdi  had  been  taken  to  a  house  in  Nipdui,  on  the 
pi-etence  that  she  was  about  to  bear  a  child.  A  widow,  who  expected 
soon  to  be  delivered,  was  also  taken  to  the  house ;  and  when  the  child 
was  born  he  was  placed  in  Tdibdi's  arms,  and  said  to  be  her  offspring. 
The  widow  was  murdered.  Information  of  this  intrigue  and  crime 
was  given  by  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  it  took  place,  and  he 
soon  after  died  with  suspicious  suddenness.  His  story  was  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  the  widow's  body.  In  consideration  of  the 
Nipdni"  chief's  age  and  of  his  services  rendered  to  the  British  army 
in  1800  and  1803,  Government  did  not  immediately  confiscate  his 
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1  Colonel  Welsh  (Military  Keminiscences,  II.  285)  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Nipiai 
jcitadel. 
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military  grant  or  saranjdm  lands.  They  determined  to  punish  the 
desdi  by  declaring  that  his  military  estates  were  to  lapse  on  his 
death,  and  that  no  son  of  his  body  or  of  his  adoption  should  be 
recognized  as  heir  to  them.^  On  the  28th  of  June  1839  the  chief 
died,  having  previonsly  adopted  Mordrrao,  son  of  hia  half-brother 
Eaghnndthrdo,  as  heir  to  his  deshkat  or  civil  estates  which  were 
estimated  to  be  worth  £1500  (E.s.  15^000)  a  year.  The  military  or 
saranjam  estate  was  resumed  and  divided  among  Belgaum,  Dharwar, 
and  Sholdpur.  The  chief  parts  which  fell  to  -Belgaum  were  the 
divisions  of  Athni  and  HonvM,  and  the  flourishing  town  of  Nipani, 
These  acquisitions  were  managed  by  the  Political  Agent  until,  under 
Act  VI.  of  1842,  they  were  brought  under  the  Acts  and  Regulations. 
The  year  after  the  death  of  the  Nipdni  desdi  his  six  widows  began 
to  quarrel.  The  eldest  had  charge  of  the  heir  and  the  five  others 
kept  up  continued  complaints  against  her. ,  She  died  in  the  end  of 
1840,  and  the  management  passed  to  the  next  eldest  widow.  Two 
of  the  remaining  ladies  induced  Raghundthrdo,  the  late  desdd's  halfr 
brother,  to  seize  his  son  whom,  the  late  desdi  had  adopted,  and  with 
the  aid  of  300  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  the  fort,  and  set  the 
authorities  at  defiance.  The  military  had  to  be  called  in  before 
the  fort  submitted.  It  was  attacked  on  the  20th  of  February,  1841 
and  surrendered  on  the  following  day.  The  Arab  ringleaders  were 
punished  with  imprisonment;  and  all  who  had  joined  in  the 
insurrection  forfeited  their  pensions.  The  fort  was  dismantled  at 
the  expense  of  the  desdi,  who  had  also  to.  pay  the  cost.ofj  the 
expedition.  The  present  (1884)  desdi  is  a  minor  educated  at  the 
Rdjkumdr  College  in  KdthiAwd,r  and  his  estate  is  managed  by  his 
mother, 

Nirva'nepan  Hill,  about  700  feet  above  the  plain,  lies  about  a 
mile  from  Chikodi.  It  is  a  flat  bare  hill  infested  by  wolves  and 
jackals. 

Farasgad  Port  lies  in  the  village  lands  of  Saundatti  about  a 
mile  to  the  south.  The  fort-  stands  on  the  south-west  edge  of  a  . 
range  of  hills  immediately  overlooking  the  blacksoil  plain  belowi 
The  top,  which  measures  about  1500  feet  from  north  to  south  by 
about  1000  feet  from  east  to  west,  is  irregular  and  a  good  deal 
covered  with  prickly  pear  and  brushwood  with  a  sprinkling  of  banians 
and  tamarinds.  The  sides  are  of  rook  and  almost  perpendicular. 
The  ascent  which  is  about  325  feet  from  foot  to  top  is  long  irregular 
and  difficult.  The  Vails  are  built  of  stone  and  are  ruined  in 
■places.  Most  of  the  sixty  bastions  are  out  of  repair.  The  only 
buildings  are  a  ruined  cistern  holding  no  water  and  a  small  tempfe 
of  Mdruti  just  enough  to  hold  two  persons.  There  is  a  hollow  in  the 
rock  with  a  spring  esteemed  sa.cred  by  the  people  and  an  underground 
cave  which  has  not  been  explored.  In  1842  a  committee  of 
inspection  described  the  fort  as  about  three  miles  south-west  of 
Saundatti  on  the  south-west  comer  of  a  wide  piece  of  table-land 
about    400    feet     above    the    plain.      The    fort    was    irregularly 
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four-sided  (650x500  yards)  witH  its  longest  side  on  the  table- 
land. Inside  tlie  fort  was  a  small  square  ruined  gddhi.  The 
defences  consisted  of  ramparts  and  bastions.  The  ramparts  were 
narrow  and  in  good  order.  The  bastions  were  of  stone  built  at 
irregular  intervals  and  ioined  by  stone  curtains.  On  the  east  part 
of  the  north  front  the  bastions  were  hardly  more  than  fifteen  feet 
high  including  parapets  which  in  places  were  very  high.  The 
bastions  were  capable  of  holding  ordnance.  These  defenceSj  being 
•on  the  edge  of  precipices  on  the  south-west  and  a  large  part  of  the 
north  face,  were  impregnable.  The  western  face  was  the  strongest, 
the  rocks  being  very  high  and  forming  a  perfect  natural  scarp. 
The  south  face  was  not  so  rugged  and  as  a  ravine  ran  in  front 
of  a  part  of  the  north  face  the  works  there  were  doubled.  The  fort 
had  two  entrances  one  on  the  south-west  front  by  a  steep  path 
leading  to  a  gateway  in  some  work  at  the  foot  of  the  natural  rocky 
scarp.  From  this  work  a  flight  of  stone  steps  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock 
led  into  the  upper  fort  by  a  small  doorway  which  could  be  easily 
blocked.  The  other  entrance  was  in  the  east  front  from  the  table- 
land. The  water-supply  consisted  of  a  pond  in  a  ravine  which  ran 
dry  early  in  the  hot  weather,  and  a  fine  spring  in  the  lower  works 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  a  small  cavern  in  the  rocks.  The  fort  was 
uninhabited  and  had  the  ruins  of  many  houses.  Parasgad  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  ShivSji  in  1674,'  and  it  is  mentioned  in  a  list 
of  ten  Belgaum  forts  which  Shivdji  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1746  the  Savanur  Nawdb  was  forced  to  give  up  the  Parasgad 
district  to  the  Mard,th£s,  but  it  was  restored  to  him  in  1756.^  In 
1802  the  districts  of  Parasgad  and  Annigeri  in  Dharwar  with  a 
revenue  of  £5000  (Rs.  50,000)  were  held  by  Amritr^v  the  adopted 
son  of  Raghnnathrdv  Peshwa.^ 

Pa'rgad  Fort,  on  the  Belgaum-SAvantvddi  frontier  about  thirty- 
five  miles  west  of  Belgaum,  is  built  on  a  peaked  hill  in  the 
Sahyddris  about  2000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  hill  sides  are  wooded, 
except  in  places  where  they  have  been  laid  bare  by  brushwood 
clearing  or  kumri.  The  ascent  to  the  fort  is  steep  by  rock-cat 
steps.  The  fort  which  is  about  forty  acres  in  area  is  mostly  out  of 
repair.  Part  of  the  walls,  which  only  line  the  crests  of  ravines, 
and  one  gateway  are  fallen.  The  water-supply  is  from  six 
reservoirs  four  of  which  are  in  repair.  A  temple  of  Bhavani  and  two 
broken  pieces  of  cannon  are  the  only  other  remains  in  the  fort. 
In  1827  a  committee  of  inspection  described  Pargad  as  an  extensive 
hill  fort  in  the  Sahyddris  1900  feet  high,  about  thirty-one  miles 
from  Belgaum  and  two  miles  north  of  the  E^m  pass.  It  was 
formed  by  the  basaltic  band  of  rock  which  crowns  so  many  of  the 
/Sahyddri  hills.  The  perpendicular  scarp  varied  from  forty  to  100 
feet  and  was  inaccessible  in  every  part  except  at  the  gateway  where 
the  masonry  was  only  fourteen  feet  high.  The  fort  was  overlooked 
and  commanded  on  several  sides  especially  on  the  north  where  a 
hill  approached  as  near  as   1200  feet.     The  water-supply  was  from 
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numerous  wells  supplied  hf  springs.  A  reservoir  in  tlie  fort  also  held 
water  till  February.  A  stone-built  temple,  the  commandant's  house, 
an  eight-pounder,  and  three  Jamburds  were  the  only  other  remains 
in  the  fort.  The  garrison  consisted  of  360  irregulars.  A  secoTid 
committee  of  inspection  in  1842  described  the  fort  as  about  forty-five 
miles  west  of  Belgaum  on  a  spur  of  the  Sahyidria  about  1200  feet 
above  the  plain.  The  spur  contained  two  distinct  heights  the  most- 
northern  of  which  formed  the  fort.  The  hfll  was  triangular  in 
shape,  its  eastern  side  forming  the  base  being  about  2400  feet,  its 
south-west  front  about  1800,. and  north-west  front  about  1650  feet, 
and  the  entire  breadth  of  the  hill  from  east  to  west  was  about  1200 
yards.  The  crest  of  the  hill  with  a  natural  scarp  all  round  of  thirty 
to  sixty  feet  formed,  without  any  help  from  art,  a  strong  and  almost 
impregnable  position  ;  for  though  in  many  places  the  scarp  had  a 
slight  slope  it  was  nowhere  sufficiently  sloped  to-admit  of  an  assault. 
The  works  crowning  the  crest  of  the  scarp  were  strong  stone  walls 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  high,  and,  according  to  the  form  of  the  hill, 
flanked  in  various  places  with  bastions  fit  for  ordnance.  At  the 
north  angle  round  which  the  road  led  to  the  gate  the  rock  was 
particularly  high  bold  and  rugged  and  was  crowned  by  a  double 
line  of  works  of  masonry  completely  commanding  the  road  to  the 
gate  which  was  placed  in  the  north-west  front  about  600  feet  from 
the  western  angle  of  the  hill..  The  only  entrance  to  the  fort  was 
up  a  flight  of  steps  about  fifty  yards  long  on  the  top  of  which  was 
a  small  gate  facing  south-west  and  much  exposed.  The  passage 
up  the  ,steps  was  steep  and  well  flanked  by  the  works.  The  south- 
east end  of  the  fort  was  the  weakest  point  forming  a  sharp  acute 
angle  without  any  defences.  The  fort  was  inhabited,  but  water 
was  scarce  and  had  to  be  brought  by  the  people  from  a  village, 
outside  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  north-west  not  far  from  the 
gate.  The  committee  observed  that  even  without  defences  the  hill 
would  be  regarded  as  a  very  strong  position ;  but  formed  into  a  fort, 
with  the  defences  as  they  then  (1842)  existed,  it  should  be  deemed  a 
fort  of  great  strength  requiring  ordnance  for  its  capture.  Pargad 
appears  among  the  ten  Belgaum  forts  held  by  Shivaji  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1680.  In  1749  Pdrgad  fort  was  ceded  to  Sadashivrd.v 
the  cousin  of  the  third  Peshwa  BiMji.^  In  1844  Pargad  and  Ohand- 
gad  were  threatened  by  insurgents,  but  a  timely  reinforcement  of 
irregulars  saved  them.^ 

Ra'nitirth.,  .a  small  village  within-  Jamkhandi  limits  about 
fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Athni,  is  in  great  local  repute  for  its 
holiness.  The  vUlage  is  on  a  water-course  called  the  pdpndshim  or 
sin-destroyer,  and,  near  the  village,  is  a  hill  called  A'nandparvat 
or  the  Mount  of  Joy,  with  a  cave  containing  an  image  of  the  goddess 
Anandnayaki  or  Our  Lady  of  Joy.  To  the  east  of  the  cave  is  a  fine 
old  temple  of  Rdmeshvar  with  well  carved  pillars.*    A   large  yearly 


1  Grant  Duffs  MardtMs,  272.  =  Stokes' Belgaum,  89. 

'  The  temple  is  said  to  have  originally  been  dedicated  to  Venkateshvar  and  to 
have  been  called  Rimeshvar  after  R^lm  paid  it  a  visit.  Venkateshvar  is  said  to  have 
directed  Rdm  to  go  to  Ceylon  when  RAm  was  searohipg  for  Sila ;  and,  to  please, the 
god,  on  his  return  from  Ceylon,  after  killing  R4 van  and  winning  back  Sita,  Rflmis  said* 
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fair  is  held  in  honour  of  the   god  on  Mahdshivrdtri  the  thirteenth  Chapter  XIV. 
of  the  dark  half  of  Mdgh  (February-  March),  Places. 

Sadalgi,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Vedganga  branch  of  the  SADALgi. 

Krishna  and  ten  miles  north  of  Chikodi,  is  &  large  village,  with  in 


to  have  stopped  here  and  called  the  temple  after  his  own  name.  Ceremonies  in 
honour  of  forefathers,  as  well  as  certain  birth  and  marriage  rites,  are  performed  at  this 
stream.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered  regarding  the  reason  of  the  holiness 
of  this  and  of  other  Indian  springs  ;  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  holiest  springs 
are  called  Uimtirths  or  K&m.  pools ;  the  reason  why  the  water  df  holy  springs  and 
streams  is  believed  to  cleanse  from  sin ;  and  the  reason  why  the  waters  of  holy 
springs  and  streams  is  of  special  avail  in  ancestral  fnneral  rites.  The  feeling  of  the 
holiness  of  water  and  the  value  of  water  in  religious  rites  seems  based  on  the  nearly 
universal  early  belief  that  pain  and  di-6ase  are  caused  by  evil  spirits,  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead.  Things  which  relieved  pain  and  cured  disease  were  held  to  be  spirit- 
scarers  and  therefore  became  holy.  Water,  the  quencher  of  thirst,  for  the  pains  of 
thirst  lilte  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  evil 
spirit,  the  scarer  of  the  swoon-spirit  the  healer  of  diseases  and  of  wounds,  holds  one  of 
the  highest  places  among  spirit-scarers.  Hence  the  use  of  water  in  holy  water,  in 
lustration  and  purifying  rites,  and  in  baptism.  Springs  whose  waters  were  found 
gpeoially  healing  were  deemed  specially  spirit-scaring,  and  so  became  peculiarly  holy. 
The  reason  why  so  many  specially  healing  and  sacred  springs  are,  like  this  Athni 
spring,  called  K^mtirth  or  Bern's  pool,  is  apparently  not  so  'much  that  Rdm  went  to 
thfem  as  that  their  healing  or  spirit-scaring  power  is  enough  to  cure  even  Rim's 
complaint,  Bim's  was  a  most  serious  complaint.  In  killing  E,d,van  he  killed  a  Brdhmau 
(Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  IV,  413-415)  and  Rd,van's  spirit  haunted  him,  a  terrible  disease 
ais  no  spirit  is  so  hard  to  shake  off  as  the  Brahmarikshas  or  Brdhmau  spirit.  RAra 
wandered  till  he  found  a  spring  whose  spirit-soaring  power  was  so  great  that  it  drove 
from-him  the  haunting  spirit  ef  Rd,van.  Hence  springs  wells  and  rivers,  the  spirit- 
scaring  power  of  whose  waters  can  drive  away  even  a  haunting  BrAhman  spirit,  become 
Ea,mtirths  or  pools  in  w'hich  B4m  bathed  and  was  cured.  Why  do  the  waters  of  holy 
wells  cleanse  from  sin  ?  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  idea  of  sin  is  a  branch  of  the 
early  belief  that  spirit  possession  is  the  cause  of  disease.  That  sin  was  originally  a 
form  of  spirit  possession  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  early  sins  are  acts  which 
expose  the  sinner  to  spirit  attacks.  Omissions  or  misdoings  of  the  ritual,  whose 
object  is  to  keep  off  spirits,  are  sins  because  they  expose  the  emitter  or  misdoer  to 
spirit  attacks.  So  among  Jains,  Buddhists,  and  Lingdyats,  and,  toaless  extent,  among 
Brdhmanic  Hindus,  the  sin  of  sins,  or  as  a  Jain  would  say  the  one  sin,  is  to  take  life. 
The  taking  of  life  is  the  great  sin,  because  by  taking  life  a  spirit  is  made  homeless 
and  in  wTath  seizes  the  sinner  who  ruined  its  home.  So  in  this  Athni  stream, 
as  in  other  holy  streams,  the  healing  water  which  scares_  the  haunting  spirits  becomes 
the  pdpndehini  or  sin-destroyer.  The  reason  why  this  Athni  Rd,mtirth,  like  other 
Rimtirths  and  other  holy  springs  and  streams,  is  used  in  ancestral  funeral  rites 
apparently  is,  that,  of  the  two  great  classes  of  disease -causing  spirits,  the  house-spirit 
ov  gharchebhut  a,ni  the  outside-spirit  or  hdhirchebhut,  in  early  times  the  house-spirit 
was  most  feared  because  he  was  always  at  hand,  and,  in  most  oases,  had  grounds 
for  being  angry.  In  the  practice  of  mourners  bathing  in  a  spirit-scaring  stream, 
as  in  other  details,  the  chief  object  of  early  funeral  rites  seems  to  have  been  to  drive 
th&spirit  of  the  dreaded  dead  from  the  house  and  out  of  any  relation  whom  it  had 
begun  to  haunt.  When  the  present  later  and  kindlier  funeral  ideas,  whose  theory 
is  that  the  object  of  funeral  rites  is  to  help  the  loved  dead  to  heaven,  took  the  place 
of  the  earlier  dead-scaring  ideas,  the  old  practice  of  getting  rid  of  a  haunting  spirit 
by  the  chief  mourner  bathing  in  a  healing  or  spirit-scaring  stream  was  continued 
under  the  priestly  adaptation  that  the  bathing  of  mourners  in  sacred  pools  helps 
the  loYed  dead  on  their  way  to  heaven.  Similarly,  the  practice  of  throwing  the 
bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead  into  water  seems  to  have  lasted  from  early  times  because 
priestly  ingenuity  was  able  to  adapt  the  old  practice  to  new  and  higher  ideas.  As 
water  scares  spirits,  spirits  cannot  cross  water.  The  spirit,  or  at  least  one  and  the 
strongest  of  the  spirits,  of  the  dreaded  dead,  which  remains  in  the  bones  and  ashes, 
if  the  bones  and  ashes  in  which  it  lives  are  thrown  into  water  cannot  come  back  : 
still  less  can  it  come  back  if  the  ashes  or  bones  are  thrown  into  a  spirit-destroying 
pool.  This  seems  the  basis  of  the  present  Hindu  practice  of  throwing  the  bones 
and  the  ashes  of  the  dead  into  water,  or  better  into  the  sea,  or  still  better  into 
a  holy  stream  or  spring.  The  present  higher  and  kindlier  ideas  of  the  dead  have 
been  reconciled  to  the  old  spirit-scaring  practice  by  the  priestly  explanation,  that 
by  the  way-  of  holy  water  the  spirit  of  the  loved  dead  passes  easily  to  heaven, 
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1872  a  population  of  6383  and  in  1881  of  7240.  A  weekly  market 
is  held,  on  Tuesdays  when  grain  chiefly  is  sold.  Coarse  waistcloths 
blankets  and  women's  robes  are  woven,  but  the  chief  industry  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  is  sugar-making.  Sugarcane  juice  is  mixed 
with  milk-bush  ashes  which  contain  potash  and  boiled  till  it  turns 
into  liquid  molasses.  The  liquid  molasses  is  then  stored  in  an 
earthen  pot  and  from  this  pot.it  is  thrown  into  a  large  cloth-lined 
bamboo  basket  placed  on  logs  of  wood  about  five  inches  from  the 
floor.  The  basket  is  covered  about  an  inch  thick  with  a  l%yer 
of  the  havasi  waterweed  and  carefully  closed  with  plankaor 
mats.  About  a  foot  from  the  basket  a  pit  about  three  feet  deep  and 
about  six  feet  round  is  dug  and  plastered,  to  receive  the  treacle  as 
it  drops  from  the  basket.  Some  time,  usually  a  week,  is  allowed  for 
the  liquid  to  crystallize  at  the  end  of  which  the  crystallized  part 
is  removed.  The  basket  is  again,  covered  as  before  and  allowed  to? 
stand  another  week  for  further  crystallization.  The  process  is 
repeated  until  the  whole  crysfallizable  part  of  the  liquid  is  collected^ 
The  crystallized  sugar  is  then  spread  upon  a  cloth  and  finely 
powdered.  The  treacle  is  removed  from  the  pit  as  it  fills  and  is 
stored  in  large  pots,  to  be  used  in  making  country  liquor. 

Sampgaon,  15°  36'  north  latitude  and  74°  50'  east  longitude, 
about  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Belgaum,  is  the  head-quarters  of  a 
sub-division,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  3678  and  in  1881  of  3629. 
Besides  the  sub-divisional  revenue  and  police  oflBces  Sampgaon  has 
a  post  office,  a  library,  two  schools  one  of  them  for  girls,  and  an  old, 
mosque..  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Sundays  when  cattle;  cloth, 
cotton,  and  grain  are  sold.  The  village  has  also  a  few  looms.'' 
A  fair  in  honour  of  Basava  and  Dydmavaj,  attended  by  about  6000 
people,  is  held  once  .  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  old  mosque 
though  small, and  low-roofed  is  a  beautiful  building  well  proportioned 
and  pleasing..  Over  the  prayer  niche  or  mehrdb  three  verses  from 
the  Kuran  are  inscribed.  "^  The  earliest  mention  of  Sampgaon  is 
in  1683  when  Aurangzeb's  son  Prince  Muhammad  Muazzamis 
mentioned  as  besieging  the  fort  of  Sampgaon  and  taking  it  after 
a  gallant  attack  of  two  days.^  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  founder  of  the  KitturDesai  family,  who  came  into  the 
district  with  the  Bijapur  army,  settled  at  Sampgaon.^  Sampgaon 
lapsed  to  Government  after  the  Kitfcur  outbrea.k  of  1824.  In  the 
Sd.ngoli  Rdyappa  outbreak  of  1829  the  Sampgaon  mdmlatd^r'a 
office  was  burnt  and  the  records  were  destroyed.* 

Sankeshvar,  more  correctly  Shankheshvar  or  the  Conch-gody 
about  eight  miles  north-west  of  Hukeri,  is  one  of  the  richest 
villages  in  the  Chikodi  sub-division,  with  in  1872  a  population  of 
8905  and  in  1881  of  8106.  The  village  has  a  large  traffic  with  fifty.' 
traders,  who  export  cotton  to  Chiplun  and  Yengurla  and  import 
dry  cocoanuts,  dates,  spices,  and  curry-stufE.^  The  only  industry  is 
the  weaving  of  waistcloths,  women's  robes,  and  blankets.     A  weekly 


'  The  three  verses  are  Surah  LXI.  13,  XII.  64,  and  VI.  161.  Professor  H.  Bloohmanii. 
iii  Ind.  Ant.  IV.  6.  ^  KhAfi  Khto  in  Elliot  and  Dowsoh,  VII.  314. 

^  See  above  p.  3771.  ^  Stokes'  Belgaum,  83,  »  See  above  p.  313.       j 
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market  is  held  on  Fridays  when  grain,  copper,  ironware, 
vegetables,  cotton,  yarn,  blankets,  waistcloths,  and  women's  robes 
are  bought  and  sold.  The  village  has  a  post  office,  three  schools  two 
of  them  private,  an  old  temple,  and  a  monastery.  The  temple,  of 
Shankarling,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jakhand,chd,rya,  is 
eighty-two  feet  long  and  forty-eight  feet  broad.  It  has  three 
inscriptions  one  of  them  of  the  seventeenth  Ratta  chieftain  Kdrtavirya 
IV.  (1199-1218)  and  bearing  dates  1199  and  1202  (&  1121  and 
1124).  A  yearly  fair  in  honour  of  the  god  lasting  for  three  days  is 
held  on  Mahdshivrdtri  the  thirteenth  of  the  dark  half  of  Mdgh  or 
February-March,  and  is  attended  by  two  to  three  thousand'  people.- 
The  monastery  or  math  of  the  Sankeshvar  Svd.mi  is  a  large 
building  about  two  acres  in  circumference.  The  chief  gate  faces 
north,  and,  by  the  south  gate,  flows  a  rivulet  called  the  Kashmal 
Hiranikeshi.  '  A  sacrifice  chamber  or  yajnamantap  with  room  for- 
1000  persons  is  built  on  the  bank  of  the  rivulet.  The  present  svdmi 
is  the  twelfth  in  succession  and  was  chosen  by  the  late  svdmi  as 
his  favourite  disciple.  The  devotees  of-  the  svdmi  are  Brahmans, 
Eajputs,  Mardthds,  Shimpis,  Panchals,  and  Gabits,  and  his  jurisdiction 
extends  from  the  Malprabha  to  the  Himalayas  (?)  and  from  the 
Nizam's  territories  to  the  Konkan  coast.  Besides  tribute  from 
disciples  and  re-admission  fines  paid  by  excommunicated  followers, 
the  monastery  enjoys  a-  yearly  revenue  of  about  £3000 
(Rs.  30,000)  from  thirty  indm  villages.^  As  this  large  income  hardly 
suffices  to  maintain  the  monastery,  and  feed  every' year  10,000 
Brahmans  in  the  holy  month  of  Shrdvan  or  July -August,  the 
svdmi  is  generally  on  tour  levying  contributions  from  his  followers,' 
According  to  the  local  account  Shankaracharya  (about  a.d.  800), 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Smdrt  or  Ved^nt  sect  of  Shaivism,  had  four 
disciples  one  of  whom  Vishvarup^chdrya  was  stationed  at  the  great 
Shringeri  monastery  in  West  Maisur.  Shankarbharati  or  Devgos^vi 
a  successor  of  Vishvarupdch^rya  left  Shringeri  about  1570  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Benares.^  From  Benares  he  desired  to  visit  the 
;  Himalayan  cave  of  Govindbhagvat-pujya-pad^charya  the  teacher 
of  the  great  Shankaracharya.  He  left  his  followers  at  the  cave 
entrance,  and  told  them  that  if  he  did  not  return  by  a  certain  day 
they  were  to  choose  one  of  their  number  as  their  spiritual  head  or 
guru  and  to  return  to  Shringeri.  As  the  day  passed  with  no  sign  of 
Shankarbhdrati,  his  followers  started  for  Maisur  and  chose  one  of 
their  number  to  be' teacher  or  guru.  Tbey  came  to  Kudalgi  at  the 
holy  meeting  of  the  Tung  aijd  Bhadra,  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Hariiar,  and  stopped  there  for  a  few  days  when  Shankarbharati 
IJeiturned  and  joined  tkem.  Ho  meant  to  go  to  Shringeri  but  the' 
head  at  Shringeri  did  not  allow  .him  to  enter  as  he  had  brought  with 
him  a  second  head  whose  election  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  vas 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  monastery.     The  people  of  Shringeri 

^  I'ifteen  of  these  villages  are  in  Kolhdpur,  five  in  Belgaum,  three  in  the  NizAra's 
territory,  two  each  in-  the  Patvardhan  estate,  S4t4ra,  and  SAvantvddi,  and  one  in 
Bijipur.  ,      (31.  • 

"  Neither  VishvarupAehdrya  nor  Shankarbharati  appears  in  the  list  of  the  Shnngeri 
Gurus  published  by  Mr.  Rice  (Mysore  and  Coorg,  I.  380).  The  list  has  a 
Shaj^arJUjand  Bh^rati  who  waa  consecrated  in  1428  and  died  in  1454, 
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sided  with  the  head  of  the  monastery  and  Shankarbhdrati  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  town.  He  started  a  monastery  at 
Kudalgi  and  established  his  new  head  in  it  putting  him  in 
possession  of  several  villages  ,he  had  acquired  in  the  Nizam's 
territories.  Shankarbhd,rati  again  started  for  Benares  and  on  his 
way  visited  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Haridradevi  in  Vallabhgad 
fort  two  miles  north  of  Sankeshvar.  The  goddess  is  said  to  have 
desired  the  svdmi  to  go  and  worship  Shankarling  at  Sankeshvar. 
The  svdmi  began  to  worship  the  god  after  his  daily  bath  in  a  sacred 
pool  called  Shuklatirth  in  the  Kashmal  Hiranikeshi  rivulet,  and 
continued  his  worship.  Eandulkhan  (1569-1615),  an  officer  of  Hajrat 
Ibrahim  Yedal  a  minister  of  the  Biid,pur  king  was  so  pleased  with 
the  svdmi's  devotion  that  he  granted  him  some  villages  which 
enabled  the  svdmi  to  open  two  more  monasteries  at  Kolhd.pur  and 
at  Sankeshvar.  The  third  svdmi  after  Shankarbhdrati  acquired 
some  further  villages  from  a  Kolhapur  chief  about  1670  and 
additions  to  the  indm  continued  till  1838.  The  number  of  villages 
at  present  enjoyed  as  vndm  by  the  monastery  is  thirty  yielding  a 
yearly  revenue  of  £3000  (Es.  30,000)  .^ 

The  earliest  known  mention  of  Sankeshvar  is  in  1488  when 
Bahadur  Grildni,  the  Bahmani  governor  of  the  Konkan,  broke  into 
rebellion,  took  Belgaum  and  Groa,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Sankeshvar.  Mahmud  II.,  the  fourteenth  Bahmani  king 
(1482-1518),  came  to  punish  the  rebel,  and  from  Jamkhandi  passed 
to  Sankeshvar  whose  fortifications  were  unfinished  and  which 
submitted  to  him  in  three  days.  In  1659  Sankeshvar  fell  to 
Shivdji  as  part  of  the  Kolhdpur  district.^  •  In  February  1834, 
when  the  late  Dr.  J.  Wilson  was  at  Sankeshvar  on  a  missionary 
tour,  he  saw  the  yearly  fair  which  was  attended  by  about  10,000 
people  and  the  great  car  of  the  god  forty-five  feet  high  was  dragg^d^l 
a  few  yards.  Among  the  commodities  for  sale,  copper-ware,'  , 
especially  household  images,  was  most  in  demand.^ 

Saptasa'gar,  on  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Krishna  about 
twelve  miles  south-west  of  Athni,  is  a  small  village  oi,  great  local 
holiness,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1655.  It  is  the  local  belief 
that  at  this  village  the  water  of  the  seven  Purdnik  seas  or  sdgars 
brought  by  the  seven  great  seers  was  mixed  with  the  water  of  the 
Krishna.  This  is  said  to  have  given  the  village  its  name  and 
bathing  here  in  the  Krishna  is  regarded  as  very  purifying.^  The 
village  has  a  Government  Kanarese  school. 

Saundatti,  15°  46'  north  latitude  and  75°  11' east  longitude,, 
about  forty  miles  south-east  of  Belgaum,  is  a  municipal  town,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Parasgad  subdivision,  within  1881  a  population  . 
of  7133.     The  1872  census  showed  a  population  of  8180  of  whom 
7298  were  Hindus  and  882  Musalmdns,     The  1881  census  showed 


'  Rdv  BahMur  Gurshidapa  Virbasapa..       ^  Stokes'  Belgaum,  41. 

'  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  V.  143. 

*  The  village  is  also  called  Sarpsdigar  from  a  story  that  the  Purdnik  king 
Janmejaya  performed  here  a  serpent  or  sarp  sacrifice  for  the  absolution  of  his 
ancestors.  The  sacrifice  is  said  to  have  been  performed  on  the  bank  of  the  Krislin* 
and  a  little  digging  still  discovers  ashes. 
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7133  or  a  fall  of  1047  probably  due  to  the  1876-77  famine.  Of  the 
1881  total,  6443  were  Hindus  and  690  Musalmdns.  Besides  the 
revenue  and  police  offices  of  the  Parasgad  sub-division  Saundatti 
has  a  municipality,  dispensary,  sub-judge's  court,  post  office,  a 
collector's  bungalow,  two  schools  four  old  temples  and  a  ruined 
fort.  The  municipality,  which  was  established  in  1876,  had  in 
1882-83  an  income  of  £269  (Rs.  2690)  and  an  expenditure,  of  £505 
(Rs.  5050).  The  income  is  chiefly  derived  from  octroi,  a  house  tax, 
and  a  grant-in-aid  from  provincial  or  local  funds,  and  the  chief 
items  of  expenditure  are  public  health  and  works.  The  water-supply 
of  the  town,  is  poor,  consisting  of  two  wells  with  steps  and 
seventy-three  wells  without  steps.  Of  the  step  wells  one  gives  good 
drinking  water  and  the  other  is  used  for  watering  cattle.  Of 
the  drawing  wells  Only  eleven  contain  wholesome  water  fit 
for  'drinking.  During  the  year  1882-88  the  municipality  spent 
about  £200  (Rs.  2000)  in  building  a  stone  and  cement  well  called 
the  Hanamgiri  well  with  four  pulleys  for  drawing  water.  The 
dispensary  was  established  in  1875.  In  1882  it  treated  1972 
out-patients  at  a  cost  of  £121  2s.  (Rs.  1211).  Of  the  two  schools 
one  is  an  anglo-vernacular  school  for  boys  and  the  other  a 
Kanareso  girls'  school.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesdays 
when  cloth,  cotton,  oil,  salt,  and  spices  are  sold.  About  fourteen 
families  live  by  weaving.  The  town  has  four  old  temples  of 
Ankusheshvar,  Purandareshvar,  and  Shankarlingdev,  and  a  Jain 
temple  all  plain,  ruinous,  and  in  no  way  remarkable. 

Saundatti  has  six  inscribed  tablets  with  inscriptions  of  Ratta 
chiefs  varying  in  date  from  875  to  1229.  The  first  inscription  is 
on  a  stone  slab  built  into  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  Jain  temple. 
,  The  emblems  at  the  top  of  the  stone  are  a  seated  figure  of  Jinendra 
in  the  middle,  on  its  right  a  crooked  knife  with  a  cow  and  a  calf 
beyond  it,  and  on  its  left  the  sun  with  the  moon  above  it.  The 
•inscription  is  in  fifty-three  lines  of  large  and  slanting  Old  K^narese 
characters  and  records  distinct  grants  made  by  three  Ratta  chiefs 
of  Saundatti  and  Belgaum.  It  mentions  two  Jain  temples  built 
in  Saundatti,  called  Sugandhvarti  in  the  inscription,  by  Prithvir^m 
the  first,  and  Sena  I.  the  seventh,  Ratta  chiefs ;  and  gives  a  rather 
, '  .confused  list  of  six  or  seven  grants  of  land  made  by  some  of  the 
Ratta  chiefs  and  one  in  1097  by  the  great  Western  Chalukya  king 
VikramMitya  VI.  Three  of  the  grants  are  made  to  Jain  temples 
and  four  to  the  preceptors  of  the  donors  and  two  of  them  are  dated 
875  and  1097.  The  inscription  gives  the  Rdshtrakuta  king  Krishna 
(876-911)  as  the  overlord  of  Prithvir^m,  and  mentions  near 
Sugandhvarti  the  river  Malhari  apparently  the  Malprabha.  The 
second  inscription  is  on  a  stone  slab  built  into  the  right  wall  of  the 
same  Jain  temple.  The  emblems  at  the  top  of  the  stone  are  in  the 
iniddle  a  seated  Jina  with  two  half  figures,  a  Yaksha  and  Takshini 
above  fanning  him  with  brushes  of  peacock's  feathers,  to  the  right 
a  cow  and  calf  with  the  sun  above  them,  and  to  the  left  a  seated 
figure  with  the  moon  above  it.  The  inscription  is  in  fifty-one  lines 
in  the  Old  Kdnarese  character  and  is  dated  981.  It  records,  after 
much  praise  of  the  Kandur  Jain  sect  and  its  preceptors,  a  grant 
of  150  mattars  of  land  by  the  fourth  Ratta  chief  Shd,nta   to  a  Jain 
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Chapter  XIV.      temple  that  he  had  built  at  Saundatti  and  an  equal  grant  to  the 
Places  ^^^®  temple  by  his  wife  Nijikabbe  or  Nijiyabbe.     In  the  beginning 

the  inscription  records  the  grant  of  a  measured  portion  that  had 
Saonbatti.         :j,ggjj  ge^.  a^paj.^  foj.  the  temple  of  the  Ratta  Jina.     The  grant  is  said  , 
Jnscriptiom.        j^q  h&ve  been  made  with  the  consent  of  certain  husbandmen,  and  a 
further  gift  is  recorded  of  one  mdna^  of  oil  on  each  oil-mill  for  the 
lamp  of  the  god  at  the  festival  of  Dipdvali.^    The  third  inscription*; 
dated  1048  is  on  ^  broken  tablet  in  the  temple  of  AnkusheshyaJ*.^ , 
The  fourth  inscription  is  an  Old  Kanarese  inscription  on  a  stone 
slab  built  into  the  wall  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  of- Ankusheshvar. 
The  floor  of  the  temple  is  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  the  door  is 
the  only   means  of  lighting  the  interior  and  the. inscription  is  so 
placed  that  the  light  admitted  by  the  door  does  not  fall  upon  it. 
The  inscription  is  mjoch  injm'ed.     It  is  in  two  parts.      The  first  part 
gives   the  genealogy  of  the  Ratta  chief  Anka  as  the   subordinate 
of  the  Western  Ch^lukya  king  Tra;ilokyamalladev  (1042-1068)  and 
records  a  grant  made  by  him  at  his  capital  of  Sugandhvarti  in  1049. 
The  second  part  records  a  grant  made  by  the  princess  Bh^galdevi 
and  her  husband  the  eleventh  Ratta  chief  Kdrtavirya  II.  (1088-1096) 
in  1088.     The  fifth  inscription  is  on  a  stone,  now  in  the  mamlatdi,r^s 
oflBee,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  courtyard  in  front  of  the  same  Jain 
temple.     The  stons  is  a  fragment  on  which  thirty-three  lines  are 
preserved.     The  emblems  at  the  top  of  the  stone  are  in  the  middle  a 
seated  Jinendra,  on  its  right  a  seated  figure  with  the  sun  above  it, 
and  on  its  left  a  cow  and  calf  with  the  moon  above  them.      The 
inscription  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  ninth  Ratta  chief  Kd,rtaViryaII. 
who  is  mentioned  as  subordinate  to  the  Western  Ohalnkya  king 
Someshvar  II.  (1077-1084).*      Inscription  six  is  on  a  stone  tablet 
which  used  to  stand  in  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  Sanndatti  but 
is  now    kept    in   the  mdmlatdd,r's  ofiioe.       The    emblems    at  the 
top  of  the  stone  are  a  Ziwg' in  the  middle,   tothe  right  of  the  Zmgr 
an  oflaciating   priest  with   beyond  him  a  seated  figure   and  above 
them  the  sun,  and  to  the  left  a  cow  with  beyond  it  a  crooked  knife 
.and  above  them  the  moon.     The  inscription  is  in  Old  KAnarese  in 
ninety -three  lines  of  small  and  very  finely  engraved  characters,  an 
exceptionally    good    specimen     of     inscription     sculpture.       The 
inscription  begins  with  the  mention  of  the  eleventh  Ratta  chief 
Lakshman  or  Lakshmidev  I.  of  the  Rashtrakuta  race,  the  supreme 
lord  of  the  Kundi  district  in  the  Kuntal  country,   and  carries  the 
Ratta  genealogy  to  the  last  Ratta  chief  Lakshmidev  II.     The  circle 
of  villages  known  as  the  Sugandhvarti  Twelve  was  administered  by 
Mnnichandradev  -the  royal  spiritual  preceptor  of  the  Ratta  chiefs 
assisted  by  three  counsellors,  one  of  whom  was  a  local  chief  named 
Mallikdrjun.    In  giving  the  genealogy  of  MallikArjun  the  inscription 
mentions  two  local  families,  the  chiefs  of  Banihatti  near  Jamkhandi, 
and  the  chiefs  of  KoMr  the  modern  Korti  Kolhdr  on  the  Krishna^ 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Bijapur.    Mallikdrjiln  of  Banihatti  married 
Oauri  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Kolar  chiefship.     Their  son  Keshitdj 

'  A  mAna  is  an  oil  measure  equal  to  2  lbs.  {4  ghers).  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet,  C.S.,  OI.E. 
2  Jour.  B.  B.  E  A.  S.  X.  171-172,  208-212.  »  Dr.  Burgesa'  Antiquarian  Lists,  46, 
4  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Koy.  As.  Society,  X.  213. 
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combined  the  two  oWefshipSj  Mallikdrjun,  as  is  mentioned  above, 
serving  as  one  of  tbe  Saundatti  counsellors.  The  inscription  goes 
on  to  record  how  KeshirS,],  having  three  times  visited  and  vowed 
strict  vows  at  the  ling  shrine  oi  the  god  Mallikfirjun  at  Shrishail  in 
-Telingana,  brought  back  with  him  a  ling  made  out  of  the  rock  of 
the  sacred  hill,  and  set  it  up  in  a  temple  of  Mallikd,riundev  or 
Mallinathdev  which  he  built  in  the  name  of  his  father  near  the 
N4garkere  pond  outside  the  city  of  Saundatti.  The  inscription 
notices  the  appointment  of  a  high  priest  of  the  temple,  and  records 
various  grants  of  lands  and  tithes  made  to  the  temple  in  1229-30 
{Shak  \lbl  Sarvadhdri  samvatsar)  by  order  of  the  spiritual  preceptor 
Munichandradev  while  the  great  chieftain  king  Lakshmidev  was 
ruling  at  his  capital  of  Venugram  or  B6lgaum.^ 

The  fort  is  to  the  west  of  the  town  on  a  small  isolated  hillock. 
The  top  of  the  hillock  is  irregular  and  occupied  by  the  interior 
of  the  fort.  The  sides  are  rocky  and  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  prickly  pear.  Up  to  the  chief  gateway  On  the  east  the  ascent 
is  not  very  steep  and  a  roadway  has  been  made;  but  inside  the 
gateway  the  ascent  is  rather  steep  up  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
steps.  The  walls  with  a  greatest  height  of  sixty  feet  are  strongly 
built  of  large  hewn  stones  and  have  eight  bastions.  The  fort,  which 
is  about  825  feet  from  north  to  south  and  450  feet  from  east  to  west, 
has  a  chief  gateway  on  the  east  and  two  posterns  or  sallyports  on 
the  north  and  south.  On  the  higher  part  of  the  fort  is  a  modern 
temple  of  Hanumdn  andjust  below  it  on  the  south  is  astand  apparently 
meant  for  a  beadon  fire.  Inside  the  fort  is  a  masonry  pond  and  a 
building  which  has  been  adapted  as  a  collector's  bungalow..  On  a 
clear  day  Yellurgad  fort  near  Belgaum  thirty-eight  miles  to  the 
west  of  Saundatti  can  be  seen  from  the  ramparts  and  even  signals 
can  be  interchanged.  In  1827  a  committee  of  inspection  described 
the  fort  as  a  tolerably  regular  nine-sided  polygon  on  a  small  hill 
very  easy  of  ascent.  The  rampart  was  well  revetted  and  varied 
in  height  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  and  had  corner  towers  for 
fiank  defences.  There  was  something  like  a  raised  mound  or 
fauBsebraye  in  front  of  part  of  the  wall  about  six  feet  high  and 
faced  with  loopholes  but  much,  out  of  repair.  The  ditch  with  a 
depth  of  about  nine  feet  was  very  imperfect  and  irregular.  Within 
the  fort  was  a  small  square  work  with  corner  towers.  It  had  no 
ditch  and  was  much  out  of  repair.  The  water-supply  was  from  a 
large  well  of  excellent  water.  A  second  committee  of  inspection  in 
1842  described  it  as  a  very  compact  and  well  built  little  fort  on  a 
small  rising  ground  about  600  feet  west  of  the  town.  The  fort 
was  eight-sided,  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by 
a,  ditch.  The  defences  consisted  of  eight  circular  stone  built 
bastions  varying  from  forty  to  seventy -five  feet  in  height  and 
capable  of  holding  ordnance.  The  bastions  on  each  side  of  the  gate 
were  extremely  well  built.  The  curtains  joining  the  bastions 
were  about  120  feet  long,  well  built  of  stone  and  varying  in  height 
from  twenty-four  to  sixty  feet.  The  rainparts  were  narrow  parapets 
of  stone,  loopholed,  and  in  good  order :  except  the  north-east  face, 

1  A  photograph  of  the  stone  is  given  in  Plate  XXVII.  of  Mr.  Hope's  Series  (1866) 
for  the  Architectural  Committee  of  Western  India. 
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where  it  was  imperfect,  a  narrow  space  or  term  from  fifteen  to  forty- 
five  feet  wide  went  round  the  foot  of  the  w6rks.  At  the  edge  of 
the  berm,  twenty  feet  above  the  ditch,  was  a  raised  mound  or  fausse- 
braye  a  good  deal  injured  but  in  excellent  order  on  the  west  front. 
The  ditch  was  twenty-five  feet  deep  but  not  regular  and  forty  feet 
broad.  On  the  west  face  the  ditch  was  partly  cut  out  of  the  rock 
forming  a  good  natural  escarp  and  counterscarp  j  where  there 
was  no  rock  the  ditch  was  faced  or  revetted  with  stone.  The 
earth  slope  or  glacis  was  formed  by  the  natural  slope  of  the 
hill  which  was  rather  steep  on  the  north.  The  entrance  to  the 
fort  was  on  the  east  front,  the  road  to  it  being  well  commanded  and 
flanked  from  the  fort.  Of  its  two  gates  the  inner  was  large  and 
strong.  It  was  covered  by  a  semicircular  work  with  ramparts 
parapets  and  loopholes.  The  outer  gate  passing  through  this  work 
on  the  left  hand  was  strong  and  was  commanded  from  the  bastions. 
There  was  a  third  ruined  gateway.  Inside  the  fort  was  a  square 
work  well  built  of  stone  and  enclosing  a  temple.  It  was  a  work 
built  for  defence  with  two  bastions  on  the  west  front  and  ramparts 
which  formed  the  roof  of  a  corridor  supported  inside  on  stone  pillars 
all  round.  The  parapets  were  small  of  stone  work  and  loopholed. 
The  entrance  to  this  inner  work  was  up  a  flight  of  steps  through  a 
simple  well  commanded  door.  The  water  supply  was  abundant  from 
a  small  pond  which  never  failed,  and  another  on  the  north  outside 
the  works.  This  pond  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  enterpd  from 
the  fort  by  a  small  door  which  could  easily  be  blocked  by.  the 
garrison.  The  committee  remarked  that  it  was  a  ■wery  compact  and 
well  built  little  fort  but  too  small  for  a  large  garrison.  It  was 
exceedingly  well  suited  for  an  office  or  kacherl  as  it  had  a  good 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  desai, 

Saundatti,  called  SugandhavartiSavandhavattiand  Savadhavatti, 
or  the  Fragrant  Gity,  in  inscriptions  varying  from  the  ninth  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  petty  division  of 
twelve  villages  under  the  Kundi  district  called  the  Sugandhavarti 
Twelve,  and,  until  about  1210  when  Belgaum  took  its  place,  was  a 
capital  of  the  Ratta  chiefs  of  Saundatti  and  Belgaum  (850-1250). 
Inscriptions  found  in  Saundatti  show  that  two  Jain  temples  were 
built  in  Saundatti  by  two  Ratta  chiefs  in  876  and  981,  and  about 
1230  a  Shaivite  temple  of  Mallikdrjun  by  Keshir&j  a  local  chief  of 
Kolhar  in  Bijdpur  in  memory  of  his  father  Mallikdrjun  who  served 
as  a  councillor  to  the  Saundatti  governor  of  the  Ratta  kings  who 
had  then  transferred  their  capital  to  Belgaum.  The  temple  was 
built  on  the  bank  of  a  large  pond  called  Ndgarkere  outside  the  city. 
Keshiraj  is  also  described  as  having  built  the  pond  and  planted  a 
grove  round  it.  The  list  of  tithes  presented  to  the  god  by  three 
guilds  and  others  'of  the  town  show  that  Saundatti  was  then  a  rich 
place  with  considerable  trade.^ 


1  The  tithes  granted  are  one  hundred  betel  leaves  on  each  beast-load  of  betel  leaves 
and  tifty  leaves  on  each  head-load  ;  a  spoaaful  on  each  grain  sold  in  each  rice  shop ; 
two  betelnuts  on  each  shop ;  one  spoonful  of  green  gingei  molasses  and  ttfrmerio  from 
.each  grocer's  shop;  a  handful  of  cotton  from  each  cotton-dealer ;  a  ladlef  ul  of  oil 
from  each  oil-mill  ;  a  clay  pot  from  every  potter's  kiln  ;  two  bundles  on  every  cart-load 
of  vegetables,  and  four  bundles  on  each  beast-load,  Jonr.  B,  B.  R.  A,  Soc.  X.  283-284. 
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In  1730  Saandatti,  with  other  Dhd.rwar  villages,  was  granted  to 
the  Navalgund  desdi  by  the  SAvanur  Nawab  ;^  and  in  1734  the  desdi 
built  the  fort  of  Saundatti.^  In  the  campaign  against  the 
freebooter  Dhundia  General  Wellesley  was  at  Saundatti  from  the  1st 
to  the  3rd  of  August  1800.8 

Savdi,  on  the  Krishna  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Athni,  is  a 
large  village  with  in  1872  a  population  of  2979  and  in  1881  of  2634 
About  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Krishna, 
in  a  shady  mango  and  tamarind  grove,  is  the  tomb  of  a  Musalman 
saint  where  a  yearly  fair  is  held  in  Ckaitra  or  March -April.  The 
village  has  a  Government  school, 

Sendur,  or  Ra'suba'i  Hill,  about  670  feet  above  the  plain  lies 
about  five  miles  south-west  of  Nipdni.  It  is  a  round  hill  partly  covered 
with  trees  and  brushwood  and  ending  in  a  conical  peak.  A  pass 
across  the  hill  which  is  seldom  used  for  traffic  leads  to  Ajre  village 
in  Kolbapur.  On  the  hill  is  a  spring  and  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  goddess  Rdsubai,  Rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  millet  are  grown  on 
the  hill  sides  by  Lingdyats  and  Marathas  who  live  in  two  villages 
on  the  hill  containing  a  population  of  about  2500.  The  hill  is  not 
used  as  a  health  resort,  but  people  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
sometimes  go  to  it  for  its  spring  and  temple.  Wolves  and  jackals 
infest  the  hill. 

Shamshergad  Port  is  on  a  hill  about  1800  feet  above  the  plain 
in  the  lands  of  Nandgad  village  about  seven  miles  south  of 
Khandpur.  The  hill  is  isolated,  and  has  rocky  partly  wooded  sides 
and  a  flat  top.  An  easy  ascent  by  a  footpath  leads  to  the  fortified 
top.  The  fort  (1980' x  900')  has  walls  of  stone  and,  earth,  one 
gateway,  and  one  sallyport.  The  interior  of  the  fort  is  full  of 
brushwood  and  has  a  well  without  water. 

Shedbal,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Athni,  is  a  large  village 
with  in  1872  a  population  of  3833  and  in  1881  of  3065  chiefly  Jains. 
When  (1889)  the  WestDeccan  Railway  is  finished  Shedbal  will  have 
a  third  class  station  169  miles  south-east  of  Poona  and  seventy-three 
miles  north-east  of  Belgaum.  The  village  is  chiefiy  remarkable  for 
an  old  teniple  of  Basav  with  a  Silahdra  inscription  dated  1156  {S. 
1078).  The  temple  has  three  images  in  a  row  in  the  temple  and 
a  ling.  A  large  lamp-pillar  stands  in  front  of  the  temple  so  placed 
that  when  lamps  are  lit  on  it,  the  light  falls  only  on  the  Ung  and 
the  middle  Basav  image  and  not  on  the  two  side  images.  A 
yearly  fair  is  held  in  honour  of  Basav  on  Mahdshivrdtri  in 
February-March,  attended  by  about  2000  pepple.  The  village  has  a 
Kd.narese  school. 

Shurpali,  or  Marnur,  on  the  Krishna,  about  twenty  miles 
south-east  of  Athni,  is  a  large  village  with  in  1872  a  population  of 
2124  and  in  1881  of  1448.  The  village  is  regarded  as  the  Benares  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  a  banian  tree  on  the  Krishna  not  far  from 


'  Stokes'  Belgaum,  62.  ^  Stokes'  Belgaum,  62. 

'  Nine  of  General  Wellesley's  Despatches,  Nos.  514  to  522,  are  dated  Soondooty  1st 
to  3rd  August  1800.    Supplementary  Despatches,  II.  83.90i 
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tlie  village  is  said  to  have  grown  from  a  tear  shed"  by  Parshurdm. 
Undef  the  tree  is  a  temple  of-Narsimh  in  honpur  of  whom  a  yearly 
fair  attended  by  about  1000  Br4hmaiis  and  lasting  for  two  days  is 
held  in  Vaishdkh  or  May- June.-  The  BrShmans  who  attend  the 
fair  are  fed  on  the  second  day  by  twenty -three  Br^hmans  of.  the 
village  who  hold  it  in  indm  from  a  Musalman  chief.  There  is  a 
Kanarese  school. 

Sogal  village,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Saundatti,  lies; 
at  the  foot  of  a  quartzite  scarp  below  a  picturesque  waterfall  on  the 
Malprabha.  The  stream  rises  in  the  valley  above  Sogal-  and  runs 
south-west  through  a  dip  in  a  ridge  of  quartzite  rock.-  Close  to. 
Sogal  it  takes,  a  clear  leap  over  a  semicircular  cliff  fifty  to. sixty  feet 
high,  Ahove  the  chief  fall  is  a  pretty  spot  with  two  smaller  falls, 
an  old  tepiple  and  a  grove.-"- 

Nine  miles  south-east  of  Sogal  is  the  Naul  Tirth  or  Peacock's  Pool,- 
a  beautiful  gorge  through  which  the  Malprabha  enters  the  KalMgi 
basin.  The  local  story  of  the  name  is  that  a  peacock  hardpressed 
by  pursuers  and  too  ■vfeary  to  fly  over  the  chain  of  hills  which  rise 
to  the  north  of  the  gorge,  rested  on  a  large  rock,  and  cabled 
piteously.  The  river  heard  its  cry,  clove  the  hills,  and  the  peacock 
escaped.  Ever  since  the  waters  have  kept  to  the  new  passage.- 
The  gorge  forms  a  true  Mexican  canon  or  river  chasm,  with  cliffs  so 
close  to  the  river,  bed  that  without  climbing  them  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  pass  from  end  to  end  of  the  gorge.^  In  the  upper  or 
south-western  half  the  cliffs  are  about  300  feet  high,  and  the  river 
bed  is  hardly  fifty  feet  wide.  Even  in  moderate  floods  the  water 
fills  its  narrow  bed  from  wall  to  wall,  and  during  heavy  floods,  it 
rises  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  the  gorge,  in  its  rush  bearing  along 
stones  and  rocks  whose  furious  swirl  has  worn  great  holes  in  the 
rock  which,  as  at  Grokdk,  are  sacred  bathing  places.  In  its  lower 
or  north  half  the  gorge  widens  and"  the  Walls  lose  height  till  the 
quartzite  beds  sink  into  a  flat  which  stretches  fai*  to  the  north-easti 
Near  the  top  of  the  lower  or  north  half  of  the  gorge,  a  remarkable', 
detached  rock  stands  below  the' left  bank  on  a  steep  slope  above  the' 
present  water  level.  This  rock  has  kept  its  place  while  the  upper,;, 
and  lower  parts  of  the  beds  to  which  it  belonged  have  slid  into  thei 
torrent  and  been  swept  away.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the' 
river  water  ever  reached  this  rock.  If  the  water  reached  the  rock  it 
must  have  been  ponded  into  a  lake  stretching  miles  behind  the  head 
of  the  gorge  and  of  such  a  lake  no  trace  is  left.  In  the  bed  of  the 
river,  within  water  reach  the  hard  quartzites  are  so  highly  polished 
that  at  times  walking  is  dangerous.  In  most  places  the  polished 
surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  dark  grayish  black  in  contrast 
to  the  beautiful  pale  red  and  j)ink  of  the  unstained  quartz.  At  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  gorge  the  fairweather  flow  is  only  twenty  feet; 
wide,  127  feet  above  the  bed  the  width  from  cliff  to  cliff  is  only  264 
feet,  and  at  200  feet  the  width  is  only  500  feet..  At^  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge  at  sixty  feet  above  the  fair  weather  water  level,  the  width  '<; 


'  :^ooite  vcL  Geological  Memoirs,  XII.  Part  I.  98-101.         ^  Mr.  r.  b,.  Joyner,  C.E. 
^  Measuremeiit^  taken  by  Mr,  R.  B.  Jpyner,  C  J/. 
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IS  about  200  feet,  apd  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  sides  the  width  of  the      Chapter  XIV 
river  is  seventy  feet.     At  this   spot  is  a  pool  whose  depth  varies  Places- 

froin  thirty-six  feet  in  the  dry  weather  to  seventy-four  feet  in  the 
great  flood  of  July  1882  when  the  river  rose  thirty -eight  feet. 

Someshvar  Hill,  about  350  feet  above  the  plain,  lies  about  Someshvak  Hill. 
thirteen  miles  north-west  of  Saundatti.  It  is  a  steep  hill  covered 
with  poor  trees  and  has  a  flat  uncultivated  top.  A  footpath  leads 
from  Sogal  three  miles  to  the  south  to  Murgod  three  miles  to  the 
west,  but  it  is  not  used  for  traffic.  A  large  spring  and  a  temple  of 
Someshvar  with  a  yearly  fair  on  Mahdshiurdtriin  Fehraavy-'March 
are  the  only  objects  of  interest  on  the  hill. 

Sutgatti,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Belgaum  and  the  first  stage  on 
the  Poona  road,  has  a  travellers'  bungalow  and  two  very  large  Indian 
fig  trees.  The  first  near  the  travellers'  bungalow  has  a  stem  forming 
a  wall  of  timber  extending  forty  feet.  The  tree  rises  to  a  great 
height  and  the  branches  spread  out  100  feet  round  the  trunk.  The 
other  tree  is  a  mile  from  the  bungalow,  and  though  not  very  high 
covers  a  larger  surface  of  ground.^ 

Talva'rkop,  an  uninhabited  village  on  the  Malprabha  about 
twelve  miles  north-east  of  Khdndpur,  has  a  small  but  old  temple 
of  Shankarling  in  the  river-bed  said  to  have  been  built  by 
JakhanSoh^rya.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  is  called  Bilva 
Kshetra  or  the  Bel  Holy  Bathingplace,  and  people  come  here  every 
Monday  for  a  purifying  bath. 

Tangdi  village,  six  miles  east  of  Athni,  has  an  exorcist  who 
cures  snake-bites.  According  to  the  exorcist,  after  a  snake-bite 
the  patient  should  take  the  name  of  the  saint  Adigudi  Imdm  Saheb, 
and  closing  his  eyes  tie  a  thread  round  his  neck.  He  should  then 
be  taken  to  the  exorcist  who  repeats  some  charms  and  drives  out  of 
the  patient  the  spirit  of  the  serpent.* 

Ta'vandi  a  small  village  of  441  people  on  the  Belgaum-Kolhapur 
road  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Ohikodi,  has  on  a  neighbouring 
hill  a  small  temple  of  Bharmapa  said  to  be  a  Jain  god.  A  yearly 
fair  attended  by  about  1000  persons  chiefly  Jains  is  held  in  honour 
of  the  god  in  Kdrtik  or  October -November. 

Vakkund.  village,  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Sampgaon  with  in 
1881  a  population  of  428,  has  a  fine  old  Jakhanach^rya  temple  still 
in  good  repair.  The  beautiful  perforated  stone  work  of  this  temple 
and  the  remains  of  other  temples  are  objects  of  great  interest.  The 
village  still  has  some  clever  workers  in  stone. 

Vallabhgad,  or  Hargapur,  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of 
Chikodi,  is  an  isolated  hill  about  300  feet  above  the  plain.  The  top 
has  a  nearly  round  fort  (275'  x  200')  with,  in  places,  a  natural  wall 
of  rock  and  in  others  artificially  built  walls  of  stone  and  earth.  The 
wall  has  given  way  in  many  places  and  the  fort  is  much  out  of  repair. 
It  has  two  ruined  gateways,  four  springs,  and  a  well.     The  north 
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'  Murray's  Bombay  Handbook,  236. 

°  The  art  of  curing  snake-bite,  according  to  the  exorcist,   could  be  learnt  only  by 
those  who  without  fear  or  harm  can  vomit  five  times  and  re-eat  as  many  times  vsiiat 
they  have  vomited. 
B  80—77 
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Chapter_XIV.      side  of  the  hill  is  cultivated  with   millet  by  poor  Mard,thds  and 
Places.  LingSyats  and  on  the  east  and  west  slopes  is  a  village  with  three 

Vallabhoad        tamlets    and  a  population    of  1200    chiefly  Lingdyats,  Mar^th^s/ 
FoBT.  ^iid  Musalmdns.    Jackals  infest  the  hill.     In  1842  a  committee  of 

inspection  described  Vallabhgad  as  a  small  fort  about  300  feet  above 
the  plain.     The  fort  was  triangular  with  two  sides  each  about  660 
feet  long  and  a  third  or  south  side  of  about  400  feet.     The  fort  was 
biiilt  on  a  natural  scarp  varying  in  height  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  except  on  the  south  front  where  the  gate  was  placed.    The 
defences  consisted  of  stone  walls  with  parapets  varying  in  height 
externally  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  feet  but  of  very  little  height 
within,    the   ground  being    on    nearly  the  same    level    with  the 
parapets.    The  entrance  was  on  the  south  front  by  two  gateways. 
There  was  only  one  gate  which  was  placed  between  the  two  gateway^ 
and  was  of  fair  strength.      The  water-supply  from  a  deep  spring 
was  very  scanty.     Two  small  cavaliers  in  bad  order  were  the  only 
remains  of  Eirtillery.     On  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  the  hill  close' 
to  the  works,  were  small  villages.     Vallabhgad  was  among  the  ten 
Belgaum, forts  which    Shivaji  held   at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1680.^      In  1786  the  Nesargi  chief  rebelled  against  his  overlord  of 
Kolhapur  and   deprived    him  of  Vallabhgad,   Gandhai"vgad,   and 
Bhimgad,  but  in  1787  he  was  put  down,  his  army  was  dispersied", 
and  the  forts  retaken  by-  Kolhdpur.^      In    1796  while  Parshuram 
Bhdu  was  at  Poena  his  old  enemy  the  Eolhdpur  chief  took  the' fort 
of  Vallabhgad.3  . 

Yameanmakdi,  Yamkanmardi,  about  twenty  miles  south    of  Chikodi    and 

about  eight  miles  south-west  of  Hukeri,  is  a  municipal  town  with  in 
1872  a  population  of  5296  and  in  1881  of  4491.  The  town  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  about, 1780  by  Virpan  Ambd.ji  a  Kolhapur 
md-mlatdar.  It  has  about  300  looms  making  waistcloths,  women's 
robes,  and  blankets.  A.  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays,  when 
dry  cocoanutSj  dates,  gram,  whea-t,  and  cloth  are  chiefly  sold.  The 
municipality  was  estabhshed  in  1854.  In  1882-83  it  had  an  income 
of  £150  (Rs.  1505)  and  an  expenditure  of  £109  (Rs.  1090).  The 
income  was  chiefly  raised  from  a  house  tax,  and  the  -chief  items 
of  expenditure  were  conservancy  and  road  repairs.  Besides  the 
municipality  the  town  has  a  post  oflBce,  a  Kanarese  school,  and  a 
ruined  fort. 

Fort.  In   1827  a    number    of  Kolhapur  freebooters    took    refuge  in 

the  fort  and  Colonel  Welsh  of  the  Doab  Field  Force  with 
a  company  of  H.  M.'s  41st  Regiment,  a  company  .of  the 
Bombay  European  Regiment,  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  two 
squadrons  of  Native  Cavalry,  and  two  hundred  men  from  each  of  the 
native  corps  under  the  command  of  Major  Henry  proceeded  to  the 
spot.  The  town  was  large  and  contained  many  excellent  houses.; 
The  fort  or  ghadi  was  a  very  strong  place  with  six  bastions  two  of 
them  very  large.  One  of  these  two  bastion^  commanded  the  rest  of 
the  works,  and  was  capable  of  containing  a  garrison  of  about  200 
men,    who     could  drive    any    enemy    out    of    any    part    of    the 


ShivAji's  Bakhar,        2  stokes'  Belgaum,  59.        '  Stokea'  Belgaum,  61, 
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interior.  Eound  the  fort  was  a  deep  and  dry  ditcli  througli  which 
a  passage  with  two  gateways  led  into  the  fort.  Inside  was  the 
house  of  the  commandant  and  a  pond  of  good  water.  After  some 
deliberation  and  a  show  of  resistance  the  garrison  came  out  with 
their  arms.'' 

xt.^'?Z^'**i'  *?:e^*y-five  miles  east  of  Gokdk,  is  the  second  town  in 
the  trokak  sub^dmsion.    In  1695  the  Italian  traveller  GemeUi  Careri 
stopped  at  what  he  calls  Edour  on    his  way    from    G-oa  to  the 
Moghal  camp  at  Galgale  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  KaMdgi.     He 
tound  It  the   largest  city  he  had  seen  since  he  left  Goa,  but  then 
Tisited  with    a_  plague.      It    had  two    enclosures.    Within     the 
hrst     enclosure    was    an  ill-built  stone    fort  and  a  market,  and 
withm   the    second    enclosure    a   garrisoned  fort  with  mud    and 
straw  houses  about  it.     AH  traders  from  the  south  bound  for  the 
Moghal  camp  at  Galgale  halted  at  Yddvad.    Eeturning   to  Goa 
Caren  stopped  at  T^dvM  and  was  disappointed  not  to  find  any  ox 
caravans  or  Christians  on  their  way  to  Goa.^    In  1746  Maiid  Khan 
the  Savanur  Nawdb,  unable  to  face  a  Mar^tha  army,  had  to  give 
up  Tddvdd  among  other  districts.^     In   1764   the  Yddvdd  prdnt 
formed  part  of  a  military  grant  or  sarinjdm  from  the  Peshwa  to  the 
Mu-a]  Patvardhans.     In  a  revenue  statement  of  about  1790,  prepared 
from  Maratha  records,  Tadwari  appears  as  the  head  of  a  pargana 
m  the  Torgal  sarkdr  yielding  a  revenue   of  £4600    (Rs.  46,000).* 
Tddv^d  lapsed  to     Government   on  the   death    without  heirs  of 
Parshur^m  Bh&VL  of  Tasgaon  in   1849.^     In   1853  Y^dvdd  had   a 
cotton  and  mixed  silk  and  cotton  industry,  supporting  about  400 
people.®     As  it  contained  a  large  number  of  the  artisan  and  labouring 
classes  TddvM  suffered  much  during  the  famine  of  1876-78.^ 

Yedur,  or  Edur,  about  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Chikodi  is  a 
large  village  on  the  Krishna,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  2592  and 
in  1881  of  2192.     The  village  has  a  modern  temple   of  Virbhadra 
(145' X 145')  on  an  old  foundation.     About   1830  additions   were 
made  _  to  the    bailding,  and   a    rest-house  was   attached    by    one 
Ann^ji  Narsinh  Deshpdnde  of   Pdchh^pur.     Two  inscriptions  in 
the  temple,  dated  Shak  1752  (a.d.  1830)  and  Shah  1758  (a.d.  1836), 
probably    record  these    additions.      The  revenue  of   the  village, 
which    has    been    granted  for  the    maintenance  of  the    temple, 
is  _  managed  by  the  grantees  who  live  in  the  village.    A    yearly , 
fair  in  honour  of   the  god  is  held  on  Mahdshivratri  in  February- 
March    and  lasts    for   a  month.      People,   chiefly  Brdhmans  and 
liingdyats,  come  from  as  far  as  Poena  and  Belari,  and  sweetmeats, 
iron  and  copperware,  waistcloths,  handkerchiefs,  and  women's  robes 
are  sold  to  the  value  of  about  £5000  (Rs.  50,000).     Its  situation 
on  the  Krishna,  with  a  famous  temple  and  a  magnificent  grove  of 
mangoes  and  tamarinds,  make  Yedur  a  favourite  halting  place.     In 
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'  Welsh's  Military  Keminisoences,  263-267.    Colonel  Welsh  gives  a  general  view 
and  a  ground  plan  of  Yamkamnardi  fort. 
"  Churchill's  Voyages,  IV.  219,  249.  3  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXII.  208. 

*  Waring's  Mardth^,  243.  *  Survey  Superintendent's  Letter,  267  of  1853. 

"  Survey  Superintendent's  Letter,  267  of  1853. 
'  Survey  Superintendent's  Letter,  47  of  1881. 
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1754  Peshwa  Baldji  Bdjirav  halted  at  Yedur  with,  hisarmy  on  its  way 
totheKarn^tak.^  Inl790the  British  detachmeiit  under  Captain  Little, 
sent  with  Parshurdm  Bhdu  to  oppose  Tipu  Sultdn,  encamped  at 
Yedur  on  the  9th  August  and  crossed  the  Krishna  in  bamboo  baskets 
covered  with  bufEalo  hides.^  In  his  march  from  Seringapatam  to 
Poena  to  reinstate  B^jirav,  General  Wellesley  halted  for  two  days 
at  Yedur,  or  as  he  calls  it  Eroor.^  On  the  31st  of  May  1818  General 
Munro  camped  at  Yedur  on  hia  march  to  Nipani.* 

Yellarama's  Hill,  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Saundatti  and 
about  a  mile  north  of  Ugargol  village,  takes  its  name  froia  a  shrine  of 
the  goddess  Yellamma  which  is  held  in  great  veneration  throughout 
the  Bombay  Karn^tak,  and  is  visited  yearly  by  about  one  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims.  The  shrine  is  built  in  the  bed  of  the  Sarasvatia 
small  stream  which  runs  north  from  the  hill  into  the  Malprabha.  The 
temple  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  courtyard  surrounded  by  arcades 
of  pointed  arches.  In  the  west  gate  are  some  pillars  like  those  in 
the  Jain  temple  in  Belgaum  fort,  and,  on  the  base  of  one,  is  a  short 
Kanarese  inscription  covered  with  whitewash.  The  inscription  is 
dated  1514  {8hak  1436,  Bhdva  samvatsar),  and  records  the  finishing 
of  an  upper  storey  over  the  stone  mcmtapa  of  the  west  door  which 
Bommappa  Ndyak  of  Bdgi  or  BAjhig  (the  Ndyaka)  of  the  great 
king  the  brave  Shri  Krishna  (1508-1529)  caused  to  be  built  at  the 
feet  of  the  goddess  Jattaka-Mahamm^ye.^  Though  locally  said  to 
be  about  2000  years  old,  in  its  present  form  the  temple,  excluding 
perhaps  the  sanctuary,  appears  to  have  been,  .built  within  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  and  its  predecessor  does  not 
appear  to  be  older  than  the  thirteenth  century.  To  the  north  is  a 
small  shrine  of  Ganpati  with'two  rough  pillars  on  one  of  which  is  a 
Kanarese  inscription  of  about  eleven  lines.  In  honour  of  the 
goddess  fairs  are  held  on  the  full-moon  of  C/iatira  or  April  -  May 
and  on  the  full-moon  of  Mdrgshirsh  or  November- December.  The 
CJiaitra  fair  is  small  attended  by  from  15,000  to  30,000  pilgrims ; 
but  on  the  Mdrgshirsh  fair  from  30,000  to  70,000  people  assemble 
from  all  parts  of  Belgaum,  as  well  as  from  Dharwar,  Bij^pur,  S^t£ra, 
Belari,  Miraj,  Sangli,  and  Td,sgaon.  From  1000  to  2000  traders 
drive  a  profitable  trade  in  cocoanuts,  plantains,  sweetmeats,' - 
copper  and  brass  vessels,  cloth,  silk  thread,  wild  ox  tails,  beads, 
turmeric,  and  redpowder  or  kunku.  The  priests  who  officiate 
at  the  temple  and  stay  on  the  hill  are  Lingayats  of  forty  famihes 
divided  into  eight  divisions  or  bans.  The  turn  of  each  family 
,  to  officiate  comes  every  fourth  day.  Except  fd  (J  a.)  a  head  levied_ 
from  every  pilgrim  for  the  temple  use,  no  fixed  fees  are  paid 
by  pilgrims.  Almost  every  pilgrim  gives,  in  addition  to  the  fee, 
clothes,    cocoanuts,    cash,    and  ornaments.     Of  these  the  money 


'$ 


■*  Stokes'  Belgaum,  50. 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Early  Life  and  Services  of  a  Field  Officer,  206-207.  n 

'  Gurwood's  Despatches  of  Wellington  (1799-1818),  1, 123.       ■*  Stokes'  Belgaum,  78.  j 

6  Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Xll.  343-344.     Mawtapa  is  an  open  hall  or  temporary  shed^| 

built  on  festive  occasions,  or  an  open  temple  or  halting  place  for  images  when  oarriedii 

in  procession.    A  ndyaha  is  a  military  officer  with  administrative  functions.  Mr.  J.  F.'l 
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contributions,  wliich  are  estimated  to  bring  in  about'  £1000 
(Rs.  10,000)  belong  to  the  priests.  The  clothes  and  ornaments  are 
presented  to  the  goddess  and  become  temple  property,  the  clothes 
bemg  sometimes  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  temple  or  burnt  if  they 
are  kept  long  enough  to  rot.  Some  of  the  cash  offerings  are  called 
mudupu  or  vowed  money.  This  is  set  apart  for  feasts  and  charitable 
works  belonging  to  the  temple  and  amounts  to  about  £250  (Rs.2500) 
a  year.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  shrine.  Yellamma 
is  said  to  be  the  same  as  Eenuka  the  mother  of  Parshuram.  The 
old  story  is  told  of  Eenuka' s  sudden  love  for  a  heavenly  minstrel, 
her  husband  ordering  Parshuram  to  kill  his  mother  for  her  unchaste 
desires,  Parshurdm  killing  her,  and,  when  desired  to  ask  a  boon  in 
reward  for  his  obedience,  requesting  that  his  mother  might  be  restored 
to  life.  It  is  said  that  even  after  she  was  restored  to  life  her 
husband's  curse  smote  her  with  leprosy,  but  after  long  devotion  to 
two  seers  she  was  cured.  In  honour  of  her  cure  she  is  said  to  have 
built  this  temple  as  this  hill  was  her  original  abode  from  which  she 
used  to  go  and  bring  water  from  the  Malprahari  or  Malprabha  river. 
In  the  early  years  of  British  rule  the  practice  of  farming  the 
temple  revenue  from  pilgrims  and  other  sources  was  continued. 
In  1834  the  farm  of  Tellainma's  temple  was  sold  for  £570  (Rs.  5700), 
The  three  great  fair  days  were  (1834)  the  full-moons  of  April  May 
and  June.  Each  person  coming  to  the  fair  paid  fcZ,  (|  a.),  men  and 
women  who  came  stark  naked  under  a  vow  usually  for  children  or  . 
for  the  cure  of  skin  diseases  or  to  offer  prayers  paid  l^d.  (1^  a.)  each,i 
and  carts  coming  up  the  hill  paid  2s,  (Re.  1).  Numerous  other 
offerings  were  made  to  the  goddess,  in  the  shape  of  clarified 
butter,  clothes,  cocoanuts,  and  ornaments,  and  the  hook-swingiug 
or  shedi  ceremony,  at  a  cost  of  £1  16s,  (Rs.  18)  to  be  paid  as 
indalgence  to  the  temple  farmer,  was  a  great  source  of  income.  The 
ceremony  consisted  of  swinging  round  with  two  hooks  fastened 
through  the  skin  of  the  back.  In  1834  it  was  performed  by  175 
persons.^ 

A  temporary  municipality^  was  established  on  the  hill  on  the 
1st  of  October  1878  to  improve  communications,  build  rest-houses, 
and  carry  out  sanitary  arrangements.     In  1882-83  the   municipal 
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^  Naked  processions  have  ceased  since  1855  and  at  present  (1884)  persons  under 
vows  to  go  naked  before  the  goddess  apply  sandal  paste  or  tie  nim  branches  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  knee.  People  do  not  go  naked  before  the  goddess  but  walk  several 
times  round  the  temple  clad  in  nm  leaves  and  then  appear  before  the  goddess  in  a 
robe  or  waistcloth.  Barren  women  offer  to  the  goddess  lampstauds,  silver  cradles 
with  golden  figures  of  children,  bam  camphor  on  the  temple  spire,  or  light  a  thousand 
lamps  round  the  temple. 

2  At  the  April  full-moon  of  1834,  15,000  people  were  present  at  the  fair  of  whom 
forty -four  swung.  One  of  the  victims  was  an  old  woman  of  eighty  hardly  able  to 
stand.  It  was  generally  believed  that  her  skin  would  give  way,  but  she  went 
through  her  trial  well,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  die  after  the  swinging  was  over. 
The  usual  practice  was  to  squeeze  lime-juice  into  the  wound  and  place  a  leaf  on  the 
wound  as  a  plaster.  Extract  paras  35,  40,  41,  and  42  of  Mr,  S.  A.  N.  Shaw  s  MS. 
Report,  Ohechree,  10th  March  1835. 

8  The  municipality  is  within  the  boundaries  of  Ugargol  village.  Its  limits  are 
confined  to  the  hills  round  the  temple  and  to  the  approaches  to  them,  and  do  not 
include  the  village  site  of  Ugargol, 
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income,  chiefly  derived  from  farmed  tolls  on  pilgrims  and  visitors 
during  the  fair  days,  was  £471  (Rs.  4714),  and  the  expeditiire, 
which  was  chiefly  incurred  in  making  three  new  roads .  and  in 
keeping  old  roads  in  repair,  was  £500  (Rs.  5000).  The  municipality 
owns  three  rest-houses,  six  wells,  and  two  pools." 

Yellurgad  is  a  ruined  fort  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  a  high 
trap  ridge  about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Belgaum.-  "The  fort  is 
a  trigonometrical  survey  station  3365  feet  above  sea  level  and  797 
feet  a,bove  the  sill  of  the  chief  gate  of  Belgaum  fort.  Yellurgad 
was  described  in  1827  as  a  smsill  square  hill  fort  consisting  of  a  stone 
rampart  with  i-ound  towers  on  each  side,  and  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the  hill  slope  and  of  the  coiintry  round.  It  was  too  high 
for  escalade,  but  was  defenceless  as  its  northern  walls  had  fallen. 
An  underground  passage  in  the  fort  was  said  .to  communicate  with 
Belgaum  fort.  The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  its  works  were 
too  weak  to  admit  of  defence,  but,  as  it  might  prove  a  hiding  place 
for  thieves,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed. 


APPENDIX. 


*  "^  following  is  a  Ust>  of  plants  and  seeds  which  were  used  as  articles  of  ABBendix 
food  by  the  poorer  classes  during  the  famine  of  1876-77  in  the  different  sub-  '  ■*^?E'^- 
divisions  of  the  Belgaum  district : 


CLASS  I.- 

1.  Seeds  of  the  Banibusa  arundinacea  and  other  species,  veTmehe  idndul  (M ) : 
2.  Indigofera  glandulosa    jorfi  hwrmond  (K.),    gaJiwn  l&rmond  ov  gavAcL 
malmand/i  (M.) ;  3.  Indigofera  hnifolia,  malmomdi  or  javalai  malmandi  CK  ) 
javcmcha  maVmandi  or  Iwrhora  Ql.) ;   4.  Jasminum    latifolium,  hmwn  (M)' 

/;r-^'^fT*^'^^*"'?^''*x'''1T',fi"\™-''^^''(^->5  ^-  Tamarindus  indica,  chkich 
(M.)  ;  7.  Acacia  arabica,  lahhul  (M.);  8.  Sophora  tomentosa,  kashi  bdbhul  (M  V- 
and  9.  Erythrma  indica,  pcmga/ra  (M.).  ^     ' ' 

CLASS  II. -Herbs  and  Rinds. 

10.  Husks  of  the  Penicillaria  spioata,  sejJi(K.)  or  hdjri  (M.) ;  and  11,  the  rind 
of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Musa  paradisiaca  and  other  species,  helydehi  sal  (M.). 

CLASS  Ill.-Prults. 

12.  The  unripe  fruit  and  blossom  of  the  Musa  paradisiaca  and  other  varieties, 
hdiche  phul  ami  phal  (M.) ;  13.  Coccinia  indica  (unripe  fruit),  tondli  (M.)  •' 
14.  Bandia  uliginosa  (unripe  fruit),  pendhare  (M.) ;  15.  Opuntia  dillenii  (ripe 
fruit),  nivdwng  (M.)  ;  16.  Mcus  indica  (unripe  fruit),  vad  (M.) ;  17.  Ficus  tjiela, 
pimpri  (M.)  ;  and  18.  Ficus  glomerata,  umba/r  (M.). 

CLASS  IV.— Sprouts. 

19.  The  young  sprouts  of  the  Bambusa,  veVuche  Jcomh  (M.)  ;  and  20.  sprouts 
of  the  Caryota  urens,  surmdddehe  komb  (M,). 

CLASS  v.— Leaves  of  Stalks  and  Herbs. 

21.  The  herb  Lactuca  goroeana,  |)a W  Mo/i  (M.)  ;  22.  The  herb  Laotuca(?),^aZi 
Ihdji  (M.) ;  23.  Leaves  of  the  Moringa  pterygosperma,  shevgydcM  bhdji  (M.) ; 
24.  The  herb  Portulaca  quadrifida,  chirgoU  (M.) ;  25.  The  herb  Amaranthus 
frumentaceus,  ddvi  (wild)  rdjgvra  (K.) ;  26.  The  herb  Amaranthus  polygamus, 
chavli  (M.) ;  27.  Leaves  of  the  Moras  indica,  shefmt  (M.),  cMchuh  (K.) ;  28.  Leaves 
of  the  Oassia  (?),  gwadi  (or  hill)  hcmavri  (K.) ;  29.  Leaves  of  the  Cassia  sophora, 
yemmi  (or  buffalo)  hanavri  (K.) ;  30.  Leaves  of  the  Oassia  auriculata,  tarota 
hanavri  (K.),  taniad  (M.)  ;  31.  Leaves  of  the  Cassia  tora,  tarota  (M.) ;  32.  Leaves 
of  the  Sophora  tomentosa,  hdsM  bdbhul  (M.) ;  33.  Leaves  of  the  Tamarindus 
indicus,  ehmeh  (M.) ;  34.  Tribulus  terrestris,  gokhru  or  sardta  (M.) ;  35.  Ficus 
glomerata,  umba/r  (M.) ;  36.  Ficus  tjiela,  pimpri  (M) ;  37.  Santalum  album, 
chandan  (M.);  38.  A  creeper  not  identified,  jiti  (M.);  39.  A  creeper  not 
identified,  mustik  (M.) ;  40.  A  creeper  not  identified,  malU  (M.) ;  41.  Achyran- 
thes  aspera,  aghdda  (M.)  j  42.  Not  identified,  yelvat  (M.) ;  43.  Not  identified, 
'.Savdadm  (M.) ;  44.  Indigofera  glandulosa,m«sfo»aTOi£i  (M.) ;  45.  Cocoulus  villosus, 
ddgdi  (M.) ;  46.  Anethum'(?),  rdmhepu  (M.) ;  47.  Not  identified,  cAoncM  (M.) ; 
is.  Zizyphus  rugosa,  cMrmt  or  tvran  (M.) ;  49.  Cyanotes  axilloris  (?),  iohka  (M.)  ; 
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Appendix-  50.  The  plant  Tonidium  sufErliticosuin,  ratompurush  (M.) ;  51.  Poinoiana  elata(P), 

—  swphet  sanHeshvari  (M.) ;  52.  Not  identified,  supaH  or  vassu  (K) ;  53.  Leaves  of 

the  Celastrus  paniculatus,  kangimi  (M.) ;   54.  Leucas  linifolia,  tuwha  (M.) ;  55. 
Not  identified,  murdhamd  (M.)  ;  and  56.  Dsemia  extenea,  kwrtigia  (M.). 

CLASS  VI. -Pith. 

57.  The  pith  of  the  Plantain  Musa  paradisiaca  and  other  varieties,  helicha 
gdbha  (M.) ;  58.  The  pith  of  the  wild  plantain  Musa  textilis,  chavaicha  gabha 
(M.)  ;  59.  -The  pith  oi  the  Caryota  urens,  surmdddcha  magaj  (M.). 

CLASS  VIL  —  Roots  and  Tubers. 

60.  Colooasia,  and  Caladium  and  Arum  (certain  vari.etieB)  tuber,  alu  (M.)  j 
61.  Diosoorea  bnlbifera  tuber,  kadu  karcmda  (M.) ;  62.  Musa  textilis,  chavaicha 
gadda  (M.) ;  63.  Polygonum  (P),  sogali  rrvida,  (M,)  ;  and  64.  Not  identified, 
pMrsi  mula  (M.). 

The  following  notes  will  help  to  form  an  idea  as  to  the  nutritive  value  or 
otherwise  of  these  substances.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  specimens 
were  received  in  a  semi-putrid  state  and  others  without  their  fruits  or  blossoms 
and  could  not  be  identified.  Others  such  as  the  rhizomes,  tubers,  and  seeds 
had  to  be  grown  before  some  of  them  could  be  identified,  while'some  although 
they  had  been  successfully  grown,  the  writer  of  this  article  having  had  to 
leave  Belgaum,  the  plants  had  to  be  left  behind  before  they  blossomed. 

CLASS  I.  —  Eaten  in,  all  Seasons. 

The  seeds  veluphe  tdndul  and  the  sprouts  vglucke  komb  of  the  Bambusa 
arundinaoea  and  B.spinosa.  The  seeds  of  the  wild  bamboo  according1;o  Buchanan 
are  gathered  for  food  in  MaisUr  and  the  South  Konkan.  In  Belgaum  it  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  to  see  the  thorny  varieties  of  the  bamboo  producing  seeds, 
which  exactly  resem.ble  oats  in  size  and  appearance  and  are  oall«d  the  bamboo 
rice.  The  tender  shoots  are  used  in  making  curries  and  pickles.  The  seeds 
of  the  Jasmintjm  latipolium,  husariehi  phale,  are  pounded'into  flour  and 
made  into  cakes.  The  fruits  ripen  in  May  and  June  when  they  are  eageriy 
sought  after,  being  wholesome.  The  sefeds  of  the  Amaranthtjs  prtjmentaobub, 
rajgvra,  are  generally  used  for  m.aking  bread  or  cake's  especially  during  fasts. 
The  tops,  stalks,  and  leaves  of  several  wild  vaHeties  of  the  amabanthtjs  are 
generally  used  as  spinage ;  those  of  the  A.  poltgonoides  being  especially 
considered  a  delicacy  and  ordered  for  invalids. 

Amabanthtjs  poltgamus  chavli,  A.  oebeaceus  <(i«&Zja,  and  A.  pristis  math, 
are  cultivated  and  considered  to  be  very  wholesome  as  pot-herbs. 

Musa  pahadisiaca  and  othbr  vabieties,  kd. 

The  unripe  fruit,  the  blossom   and  the  pith   (kelichdgdbha)  are  usually 
eaten  cooked  as  vegetable  curry.     Professor  Johnstone  considers  the 
plantain  fruit  to  approach  most  nearly  the  potato  in  composition    - 
and  nutritive  value. 
CocciNiA  INDICA,  tondli. 

This  creeper  is  common  in  hedges  during  the  rains,  the  fruit  is  cooked 
as  a  vegetable,  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  cultivated  variety  is  eaten  raw. 
Eandia  VLKiTSOBk,  pendhare. 

The  fruit  is  ovoid  about  a  couple  of  inches  long  and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  the 
unripe  fruit  is  used  in  curries. 
Optjntia  DiLiiENli,  wivdwrig. 

The  fruit  when  ripe  is  generally  eaten  by  children,  it  has  a  faint  sweetish 
taste. 
Cabtota  uuens,  swrmdd  or  bherle  mid. 

The  fruit  of  the  tree  yields  a  kind  of  coarse  sago.    In  t^ie  Konkan  peoplli 
generally  pound  the  pith  and  make  gruel  of  it.     During  the  fomine 
this  was  made  into  fiour  with  which  they  made  cakes,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  the  flour  of  the  rdgi  Eleusine  corocana. 
Lactuca  gobceana,  pdtri. 

This  herb  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  described  by  Dakell  and  Gribson 
as  the  Microrhynches  sannentosus.   There  appear  to  be  two  varieties, 
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one  stemless,  the  leaves  appear  as  if  attached  directly  to  the  root.  Appendix- 

The  other  has  long  stalks  and  corresponds  with  Roxburgh's  Prenan-  — 

thes  acaulis  and  P.  racemosa.     The  latter  is  common  in  Zanzibar 

where,  according  to  Sir  John  Kirk,   K.G.M.  G-.,     it  is  used  by  the 

natives  as  a  pot-herb.     It  is  known  among  them  as  the  wild  salad 

plant.    It  finds  a  place  in  the  African  flora  as  Lactuoa  goroeana  which 

name  has  been  adopted  here.     The  two  varieties  mentioned  here  are 

found  growing  at  all  seasons  about  houses,  ro&,dsides,  pasture  lands, 

and  old  damp  walls ;  taste  slightly  bitter  and  are  used  as  vegetables 

and  considered  to  be  a  stomachic  and  very  similar  in  efBect  to  that 

of  the  dandelion. 

MoEiNGA  PTEKYGOSPBSMA,  shevga. 

The  leaves,  blossoms,  and  pods  are  eaten  cooked  as  curries,  but  they  are 
considered  heating  and  when  taken  in  excessive  quantities  cause 
purging. 

PoETULACA  quADRiFiDA,  ekirgoU, 

A  succulent  plant,  the  whole  herb  is  used  as  a  pot-herb.  P.  oleracea  and 
P.  meridiana  are  also  used  as  pot  herbs  ;  according  to  Roxburgh  the 
P.  quadrifida  is  supposed  by  the  natives  to  produce  stupefaction. 

DioscoREA  BULBiPERA,  kadu  mrdnda. 

The  tuber  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  after  it  has  been  roasted  and 
then  steeped  in  cold  water  to  take  away  the  bitter  taste.  (Graham's 
Catalogue  p.  219). 

Calabium,  Colocasia,  anb  Arums,  alu. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Caladium,  Colocasia,  and  Arum  are  cultivated  for 
the  tubers  which  are  used  as  curries,  and  sometimes  they  are  eaten 
boiled  like  potatoes,  and  taken  with  salt  after  the  skin  has  been 
removed.  A  little  limejuice  is  added  to  the  wild  varieties  in  order 
to  remove  the  acrid  taste  that  they  may  possess. 

CLASS  II.  —Eaten  in  times  of  Famine. 

Inbiggfeea  glandulosa,  ffodi  or  gahun  bdrmand  or  gavdcha  malmandi ;  I.  lini- 
FOLIA,  javalai  malmand  or  javorieha  malmandi. 
The  seeds  of  the  L  glandulosa  are  black  elongated  about  a  line  in  length 
and  dotted  over  with  numerous  pits  on  the  surface  and  those  of  the 
I.  linifolia  have  a  white  roundish  husk  which  when  removed  leaves 
a  fine  seed  resembling  poppy  seeds,  having  a  smooth  surface  ;  found 
in  the  cold  weather.     These  grains  are  made  into  flour  for  making 
bread  like  the  cereals. 
Anethttm  (?),  Banshepu. 

-  This  plant  exactly  resembles  the  Anethum  graveolens,  shepu,  in  struc- 
ture and  fragrance  which  is  cultivated  as  a  spinaceous  vegetable.     It 
is  perhaps  a  wild  variety  of  the  Anethum. 
Tamaeindus  indica,  chinch. 

The  seeds  are  generally  eaten  roasted  by  children  in  ordinary  years, 
and  are  pounded  and  boiled  in  water  for  sizing  country  blankets  ; 
in  times  of  scarcity  and  famine,  like  the  mango  seeds,  they  are  eaten 
(Roxburgh).  Tamarind  leaves  are  slightly  acid  and  are  sometimes 
eaten  in  curries. 
Acacia  aeabica,  babhul. 

The  seeds  and  pods  of  the  bdbhul  are  used  in  the  hot  season  as  food  for 
sheep  and  goats  when  grass  is  scarce.     If  properly  shelled  and  cooked 
babhul  seeds  would  afEord  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food. 
SopHORA  TOMENTOSA,  kashi  hdbhul. 

The  pods  sent  resembled  the  pods  of  this  plant,  if  so  they  are  not  gene- 
rally used  as  food,  and  according  to  Rumphius  the  seeds  which  are 
very  bitter  are  considered  a  specific  in  cholera.  The  seeds  of  some 
of  the  Acacia,  however,  as  the  Acacia  leuoophloea,  are  eaten  ground 
and  mixed  with  flour  and  the  pods  used  as  vegetable.  The  leaves 
as  well  as  the  seeds  were  used  as  articles  of  food. 
Erytheina  indica,  pdngd/ra.  .  . 

The  seeds  of  the  Indian  coral  tree  are  not  known   in  ordmary  seasons 
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Appendix.  to   tave    been    used   as    an  article  of  diet ;  when  boiled  they  are 

-^ —  believed  to  resemble  beans. 

Peniciiiaria  spicata,  sejj'i  or  bdjri. 

The  husks  were  evidently  used  with  a  view  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  the 
flour  prepared  from  other  articles, 

MUSA  PAHADISIACA,  Jcel. 

The  rind  of  the  ripe  plantain  was  used  even  by  the  upper  classes,  cooked 
as  curry. 
S'icus  INDICA,  vad  ;  Pictts  tjibla,  pvmpri ;  Ficus  glomekata,  wmba/r. 

The  fruits  of  these  plants  were  used  in  their  green  state,  or  simply  boiled 
and  taken  with  salt  and  gave  rise  in  many  cases  to  fatal  diarrhoea. 
If  cooked  properly  they  might  have  been  wholesome,  as  they  are 
generally  eaten  by  birds.  The  leaves  of  the  ipimpri  and  titribar  are 
stated  to  have  been  also  used  as  food,. 
MoRTJS  TSBICA,.  shetutj)ala  (M.),  chichmh  (K.). 

The  leaves  are  a  favourite  food  of  the  silk- worm  which  feeds  greedily  on 
the  tender  leaves.     It  is  considered  to  be  wholesome  as  a  vegetable 
by  the  natives.    They  also  use  it  as  a  remedy,  for  ach/ra  a  sort  of 
venous  tumour  forming  under  the  tongue. 
Santaltfm  album,  chandana,  .shrigandha. 

The  leaves  of  the  sandalwood  are  generally  given  to  goats  which  are  very 
fond  of  the  tender  tops.    They  are  considered  to  be  wholesome  as  an 
article  of  food. 
Cassia  AUBicuLATA,  far»a(£ ;  Cassia  TOEA,  iaroto;  Cassia  sophoba,  fcosMJwZe  (M.), 
Ifeffnmina  novri  (K.);  "Cassia  (?),  gwrdna  novri  (K.).  . 

The  word  gurd  in  K4narese  means  wild  and  yemrm  a  buffalo,  indicating 
-that  the  plant  is  eaten  by  buffaloes.  Yemmina  novri  is  said  to  be 
wholesome  and  used  as  dhatni  or  relish.  The  Cassia  aujpiculata  is 
sometimes  used  as  vegetable.  ShegunsM,  Cassia  (P),  is  said  to- be  a 
bushy  plant  growing  on  hill  sides  throughout  the  year.  The  leaves 
are  said  to  be  wholesome  when  cooked  as  spinage.  They  are  also 
used  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism  and  supposed  to  be  heating. 
ZizYPHirs  nvaosA.,  tor  an  or  churan.  .    .,:, 

The  fruit  is  eaten,  .the  leaves  are  mucilaginous  and  may  be  wholesome., 
.The  wild  silk  or.  tasar  worm  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  this  plant  and 
that  of  the  Z.  jujuba  or  hor  tree. 
PoiNCiANA  elata,  saphet  savkeshvari. 

The  plant  is  probably  the  P.  elata  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  Poincianas 
bearing  white  flowers.     The.leaves  are  said  to  be  wholesome. 
Mtjsa  TEXTius,  chavai  or  romkel. 

The  pith  and  root  of  this  plant  would  have  similar  properties  to  those  of 
the  plantain,  and  as  the  root  stock  contains  a  large  quantity  of  starch 
it  would  be  useful  as  an  article  of  food. 
Polygonum  (P),  aogalichi  muli. 

This  plant  grows  by  the  river  sides.  Eoxburgh  says  some  of  the  Polygonunis 
are  eaten  by  cattle  greedily.  - 

The  undermentioned  plants  are  well  known  for  their  medicinal  properties, 
and  with  a  few  exceptions  would  not  be  considered  as  wholesome  articles  of 
foo(J: 

Tkibulus    teerestbis,    sardta   or  gokhru ;    Achyeanthes    aspeea,    agjiada  ;^ 
CocctTLtrs  villosus,  d&gadi.  " 

The  leaves  of  the  dagadi  are  made  into  curry  and  given  to  patients  who 
are  under  a  course  of  the  roots, (Eoxburgh). 
loNiDiUM  svivB-vncomts.,  ratan  •pwruah. 

The  leaves  and  tender  stalks  are  mucilaginous. 
Celasteus  paniculatus,  Icangivm  ;■  Leucas  linifolia,  twmba ;  Djemia  extensaS' 


Besides  those  already  mentioned  the  following  plants  could  not  be  identified: 
Jiti  a  creeper,  musUk  a  creeper,  malU  a  creeper,  yelvati,  saudadu,  chonaidj 
vegetables  and  icTika  plant.  Jcnka  is  perhaps  the  Cyanotis  axillaris  which  Dr. 
Gray  mentions  in  his  Shol^pur  List.  Murchandi,  swpafi  or  vassu  leaves,  and 
plm-si  a  root. 
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Acquisition  :  of  territory  by  the  British,  413-414. 

Adigndd :  hill,  e. 

Administration  :  see  Land  Administration. 

Adulteration .-  cotton,  275-280. 

AgeofPeople:87,88. 

Agricultural  Population :  235. 

Ainipur  ;  place  of  interest,  510. 
Akkivat,  siege  of  (1777)  :  384 ;  place  of  interest, 
510. 

Ald-ud-din  Khilji  (1295-1316)  :  361. 

Alienated  Villages  (1884)  :  465-466. 

Alluvial  Basins :  36-37. 

Amboli  :  hill  pass,  305. 

Ankalgi  :    survey   (1853-54),    443-445;  place  of 

r  interest,  511, 
Arable  Area :  237. 
Arbb^vi  :  place  of  interest,  511. 

Area :  i. 

Asad  Khdn  (1511-1549),  Governor  of  Bejgaum  : 

made  commander-in-chief  of  the  BijApur  army  ; 

his    success    against    Ahmadnagar ;     appointed 

minister  by  Ibrihim  Adil  Shdh  n.  (1535-1557)  ; 

ill  used  by  Ibr&him ;  reconciled  with  Ibrdhim  ; 

his  wars  with  Ahmadnagar  and  Golkonda ;  his 

fidelity,   death,  character,  and  mode  of  living : 

367-371,532,546. 
Aspect  :  2-6. 
Athni :  trade  centre,  314  ;  place  of  interest,  511 ; 

survey  (1851-53),  427-434;  sub-divisional  details, 

boundaries,   area,  aspect,   soil,  climate,    water, 

'stock,  crops,  people,  494-497. 
Attirs  :  MusalmAn  perfumers,  205,  206. 
Azamnagar  :  origin  of  the  name,  376  note  8.     See 

Belgaum. 

B- 

Badges  :  Carpenters,  132  - 134. 

Bigbans  :  Musalmdn  gardeners,  214. 

Bdgdis  :  beggars,  178. 

Biged^dd :  hill,  8. 

'BigeviM  •■  place  of  Interest,  B13. 

BaMdnr  GMni,  the  Bahmani  governor  of   the 

Konkan  in  rebellion  :  .366. 
Bahmanis  (1347  •  1489),  the :  362  ■  365. 


Biil  Hongal :  trade  centre,  313 ;  place  of  iutereiSt, 

514. 
Bailur :  Mil,  7. 
Balance  sheet :  474-478. 

Bindekars  :  traders,  99. 

Basaltic  Plows :  27  -28. 

Bear :  69. 

Bedars  :  Musalmdn  messengers,  208,  209. 

Bees :  72. 

Belavdi :  place  of  interest,  516. 

Belddrs  :  quarrymen,  162. 

Belgaum  :  trade  centre,  312,  313  ;  Eatta  capital 

(1208),    357;  siege  of  (1473),  364;  disorders  at 

(1593),  373  ;  plundered  by  ShivAji  (1673),   375 ; 

siege    of    (1818),  398-399;    coUeotorate,  406 ; 

sub-division   details,  boundaries,    area,    aspect, 

soil,  climate,  water,   stock,  crops,  people,   505  - 

507^place  of  interest,  515  -551. 
Belvanki  or  Old  Panhila  hill :  place  of  interest, 

551. 
Belvankigudd ;  hill,  8. 
Benakatti  :  stream,  J  3. 
Beni-Israels :  229. 

Berads  :  labourers,  163-165. 

Bhanddris  :  palm-tappers,  162. 

Bhangis  :  scavengers,  189-190. 

Bhditias  :  traders,  100. 

BhAtS  :  beggars,  178. 

Bhatydrds  :  Musalm^u  cooks,  221. 

Bhimgad :  hill  fort  given  (1719)  to  Shdhu,  379  J 
place  of  interest,  551-552. 

Bhois  :  fishers,  155. 

Bhoj  :  battle  of  (1773),  383  ;  place  of  interest,  662. 

Biadarus  :  labourers,  163  - 165. 

Bidi:  survey  (1853-1856),  445-450;  place  of  in- 
terest. 

Bijipur  Kings  (1489  - 1686) :  366  -  376. 

B^garnigudd  :  hill  9 ;  place  of  interest,  552. 

Birds:  72-85. 

Birth-place:  87. 

Births  :  492-494. 

Blind  people :  491. 

BohordS  :  Musalm^n  traders,  209-210. 

Boigars :  Musalmin  beer  brewers,  216. 

Borrowers :  295, 296. 
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Boundaries  :  l. 

Brahmans :  89-97. 

Breccia  Beds :  19- 

Bricks :  54. 

Bridges :  306. 

Buffaloes :  66,  67. 

Buruds  :  workers  in  bamboo,  173,  174. 


Calcareous  shales :  25-26. 

Calico  Printii^  ■■  347,  348. 

Camels ;  66. 

Canals :  243-244. 

Capitalists :  290. 

Carpets :  342, 343. 

Carriers  ••  315. 

Carts :  240. 

Cattle  Disease  ■•  492. 

Census  Details: 87 -89. 

Central  Belt :  aspect  of,  4,  5. 

Chalukyas  :  Early  and  Western  (550-760),  353  and 

note  2,  354. 
Chalvidis  :  beggars,  190. 
Ctambbdrs  :  leather  workers,  191. 
Chandgad  :  place  of  interest,  552. 
Changes  :  territorial,  414,  415.  „     ^. 

ChapUn  :  Mr.,  Principal  CoUector  of  the  Southern 

Maritha  Country,  413. 
Chhatris  :  husbaiidmen,  106.  .,.,... 

Chikodi  :  survey  (1853-54),   440-443  ;  sub-dmsion 

details,   boundaries,  area,    aspect,    soil,  climate 

water,  stock,   crops,  people,  497-499;  place  of 

interest,  553. 
Chinchani,  lapse  of :  407. 

(1881-1883),  464. 

Chorle :  hiU  V^^^'  ^06. 
Christians  ■•  226-229. 
.  Civil  Courts :  466. 
Climate  ■•  38. 

Clouds  ■■  49. 
Communications  =  302-305. 

387-388. 
KS"S:tWm;  Christian.  226, 

227 
ffi-'^cr™.:    area,   varieties,  seed,  soU, 
^  Ser    manure,    tools,    tillage,  diseases,   yield, 

Itt  expcriments.adulteration,  253-280  ;  trabb  : 

^L7  traders,    system;  31G-326  ;  GI>WG  : 

326-328  ;  weaving  :  336  -  342. 
Cows  ■•  67. 


Craftsmen ;  132. 

Creepers :  64. 

Crime:  471. 

Crocodiles :  85. 

Crops:  246 -247. 

Crystalline  Limestone :  16. 

Currency :  290.  ,  •,    . , 

Customs  :  birlh,  pregnancy,   marriage,  and  death, 

96,  98,  102,  119-124,    125,   127,  153,  160-162, 

164,  165,  171,  172,  176,  200. 


D. 


DAji  Krishna  Pandit,    Minister  of   Kolhdpur, 

407. 
DarveshiS  :  Musalm^n  beggars,  223,  224. 
Ddsarus  :  beggars,  179,  180. 
Davris  :  drummers,  180. 

Deaf-mutes :  491. 
Deaths :  492-494. 
DeccanTrap:  27-35. 
Degd.mve  ;  place  of  interest,.  554. 
Delhi  Emperors  (1294-1350) :  361-362. 
Deshasth  Brdhmans  :  89,  90. 

DeshavalS  :  labourers,  165. 

Deshnur  :  hill,  9  ;  place  of  interest,  554.  - 

Devgiri  Y^dav  =  dynasty  (1250- 1320),  358.    - -,,? 

Devlis  :  temple  servants,  158. 

Dhangars  :  shepherds,  153,  154. 

DhohiS  •  MusalmAn  washermen,  221,  222. 

DhondhU  Pant  Gokhale,  the  Peshwa's  governor 

of  the  Bombay  Kam^tak  (1795-1800) :  389-392. 
Dhors  :  tanners,  192. 

Dhundhia    Vdgh,    a   Maritha  freebooter  (1799- 
1800)  :  his  success  ;  driven   from   DhArwAr   by 
Colonel  Wellesley,  and  attacked  on  the  banks 
of  the  Malprabha  opposite  Manoli ;  pursued  by 
Colonel  Stevenson;  driven  out  of  Belgaum,  his 
capture  and  death,  391-394. 
Diamonds :  52, 
Diseases :  490. 
Disorders  (1802) :  394-395. 
Dispensaries :  491. 
District  Ofiacers :  (1884),  415. 
Dodvdd  :  place  of  interest,  554. 
Dogs  :  66. 

DolS  :  bamboo  baskets,  241. 
DomhdrS  :  wandering  class,  166. 
Domestic  Animals :  65-67. 
Dongargaon :  bill,  554. 
Donkeys :  66. 

Dress  •  95.  112.  198.  231,  232. 
Dvdrsamudra  (1310):  the  modem  Halebid,  35£ 

note  1  ;  sack  of,  361. 

Dyeing:  348-350. 
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Ej 

Elephants :  66. 

Elphinstone  :  Mr.,  placed  iu  charge  of  Belgaum, 
413. 

EngUsh  ••  detachments  passed  (1790)  through  Bel- 
gaum, 386  -  388. 
Exchange  Bills :  291. 
Excise  Revenue :  475. 
Experiments :  cotton,  262-275. 
Exports  :  316  -  326. 

p. 

Pairs :  314. 

Falls  :  Gokdk,  556-561. 

Famines :  280-289. 

Fazl-nl-la  Khan,  Haidar's  general  (1764)  :  382. 

Perries  :  12,  13,  308,  309. 

Field  Tools:  238-240. 

Finance:  474-480. 

Fish :  85,  86. 

Fleet:  Mr.  J.  F.,358. 

Flowers :  65. 

Pood:  93-95,  111,  197. 

Poote  :  Mr.  R.  B.,  13  footnote  1. 

Forests  :  area,  description,  produce,  finance,  staff, 

54-62. 
Fossils  :  35  note  2  and  36  note  1. 
Fowls  :  68. 
Fox :  flying,  68. 
Frederick,  Colonel  (1790) :  387. 

a 

6d,bits  :  fishers,  156. 

Gandharvagad :  hill,  7 ;  fort,  554. 

Ganimardi  :  hill,  9  ;  place  of  interest,  555. 

Gaokasdbs  :  Musahndn  beef-butchers,  210. 

Garodis  :  Musalmdn  snake-charmers,  224. 

Gaundis  :  Musalmin  bricklayers,  217. 

Gavlis  :  Milkmen,  154,  15.5. 

Gdyatonde,  Mr,  G.  V.  :  52  footnote  5. 

GemeUi  Careri,  an  Italian  traveller  (169S)  : 
377-378. 

General  Ilunro  :  see  Munro. 

Geology  :  Introduction,  13  - 14 ;  Gneissic  Rocks ; 
the  granitoid  and  schistose  rocks  and  crystalline 
limestone,  15-16;  KaUdgi  Series,  Lower  KaUd- 
gi  quartzites,  limestones  :  Upper  Kalddgi  Series, 
17  -26  ;  Intrusive  Rocks,  26  ;  Infratrappean  Rocks, 
26 ;  Deccan  Trap  :  Basalt,  amygdaloid  trap, 
vesicular  trap,  clayey  trap,  volcanic  ash-beds,  in- 
tertrappean  beds,  iron-clay,  pisolitio  iron-clay, 
sedimentary  iron-clay,  26  -  35 ;  Later  Tertiary 
Deposits,  35  ;  Recent  Tertiary  Deposits ;  alluvial 
basins,  subaerial  formations,  pluvial  formations, 
ruined  rocks,  soils,  36  -  38. 


Ghadsis  :  musicians,  159. 

Ghair  Mdhdis  :  MusalmSn  sectarians,  213,  2J4. 

Ghdnigerus  :  oilmen,  134,  135, 

Ghatprabha :  river,  lo. 

GhisS,dis  :  blacksmiths,  135,  136. 

Gneissic  Rocks  :  15  - 17. 

Goa  :  captured  (1510)  by  the  Portuguese,  237, 

Goats  :  68. 

Gokik  :  hill,  8  ;  canal,  243, 244 ;  trade  centre,  314 ; 
captured  (1685)  by  the  Moghals,  376;  survey 
(1849-50),  421-425;  revision  survey  (1883-84),, 
456-460;  sub-division  details,  boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  soil,  olimate,water,  stock,  crops,  people, 
500  -  501  ;  town,  falls,  555-564. 

Golak  Brahmans :  90. 

Gold  :  52. 

Golihalli  :  place  of  interest,  564. 

Golls  ;  wandering  class,  167. 

Gondhlis  :  dancers,  181,  182. 

Gop^ls  :  wandering  class,  167. 

Gosavis  :  beggars,  182  - 184. 

Gotras :  stocks,  91. 

GoTindrd,v  Patvardhan  received  (1761)   Miraj, 

381. 
Granitoid  Gneiss :  15. 

Grapes  :  Chikodi  noted  (1790)  for,  387. 

Grasses:  64. 

Gravel  Beds :  37. 

Gudalgi  :  place  of  interest,  565. 

Giijard,t  Brahmans  :  90 ;  V£nis,  traders,  101. 

Guravs  :  husbandmen,  106,  107. 

Gurus  :  spiritual  heads,  118. 


H. 


Haidar  Ali  (1763-1782)  of  Maisur:  382-385. 
Haldrlkhors  :  scavengers,  189,  190,  222,  223, 
Halsi  or  Halasige  :  place  of  interest,  565. 
Hanbars  :  husbandmen,  107. 
Hannikeri  :  place  of  interest,  567. 

HargApur  :.hill,  6. 

Hatkars  :  weavers,  136-138. 

Hedge  Plants :  64. 

Hills :  North  Ghatprabha  and  Malprabha  spurs, 

minor  spurs,  detached  hills,  6-9. 
Hirekumbhi :  hill,  9,  567. 
Hittalmardi  :  hill,  9 ;  place  of  interest,  567. 
Holdings :  237. 

HoMs  :  village  servants,  192-193. 
Holidays:  115-118. 
Horsley :  Mr.  W.  H.,  2  footnote  1. 
Horses:  66. 
Hospitals :  490. 

Houses  :  92,  111,  199,  230,  231,  292. 
Hoysala  :  dynasty  (1040- 1312),  359  and  note  2, 
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Hakeri  :  under  the  Delhi  Emperors  (1347),  362  ; 

held  (1689)  by  a  desdi,  377  :  plaop  of    interest, 

567-569. 
Hnli  :  hill,  9 ;  seized  (1800)  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 

Capper,  393  ;  place  of  interest,  569-571. 
HlUinr  :  hill,  6  ;  Pavitra  or  PAijhar  hill,  571  -572. 

Husbandmeu  ■.  106, 235,  236. 


Ilgers  :  palm-juice  sellers,  167. 
Imports :  316. 
Indian  Millet :  248. 
Infirm  People :  491. 
lafra-trappean  Rocks :  26. 
Insane  People :  491. 

Inscriptions  :  354^  356,  357-360;  367. 
Instruction :  479. 
Interest :  rates  of,  294. 

Inter-trappean  Rocks  :  30  -  31. 
Intrusive  Rocks :  26. 
Investments :  291,  292. 
Iron :  52,  53. 
Iron-clay :  31  -  35. 
Irrigation;  240 -242. 
Islands :  10  and  footnote  2. 

J. 

Jidars  :  weavers,  138,  139. 

Jails :  473. 

Jains  :  traders,  102,  103. 

Jain  Temples  ;  Belgaum,  539-542. 

JimlJOti  :  hill,  7  ;  place  of  interest,  572  -573. 

Jews  :  229. .      x^ 

Jhirekars  ;  Mus^nSn  dust-washers,  217. 

Jingars  :  craftsmen,  139,  140. 

Jogigudd  :  bill,  6,  573. 

JoshiS  :  beggars,  184,  185. 

Jugal :  place  of  interest,  573. 

Julapengudd :  bill,  6,  573. 

Jundpanhdla  :  hill,  8,  550,     See  Belvanki  HiU. 


E&bur :  place  of  interest,  573. 

Kadambas  ;  early  (A.d.  500),  353  and  note  1  ;  Goa 

(1000-1200),  358  note  9,  359-360. 
Kadroli  :  place  of  interest,  573  -  574. 
KS.gvid:   survey  (1860-61),   450-452 ;  place   of 

interest,  574. 
EaikddiS :  labourers,  168. 
Kikars :  Musalmto  messengers,  211. 
Kal&igi  Series  -.  rocks  of  the,  17  -  26. 
KaMigars:  Musalmin  tinsmiths,  207. 
Kaldls  :  liquor  sellers,  168, 169. 
Kil&nandigad  :    hiU-fort,  7  :  place    of  interest, 

574-575, 


Ealdvants :  dancing  girls,  159  - 162. 
Kalhole :  place  of  interest,  575. 
Ealvaris  ;  traders,  103,  104. 
KalyAn  Sit4rim  Chitrey :  Rio  SAheb,  89  foot- 
note. 

£^mdrthis  :  husbandmen,  108. 

Kandhiir :  town,  357. 

Kanjirs  ;  Musalmdn  fowlers,  215. 

Sanmadi :  place  of  interest,  575. 

K^nphdtes ;  beggars,  185. 

Kardigudd :  hill,  8. 

Earhdda  Brahmans :  90. 

Kasd>bs  :  Musalmd,n  butchers,  218. 

Kds&rs :  coppersmiths,  140. 

Easbans  :  Musalmdn  dancing  girls,  225, 

Eathdrigad :  hill  fort,  9. 

Eiyasth  Prabhus :  writers,  97. 

Eel :  hill  pass,  306. 

Ehem  Sd,vant  of  Savantvidi  (1755  -1803) :  384. 

Ehinipnr:     sub-division     details,      boundaries, 

area,  aspect,  soil,  climate,  water,  stock,  crops, 

people,  508  -  509  ;  place  of  interest,  575. 
Eharddis :  MusalmAn  wood-turners,  207,  208. 
EharosM  ;  place  of  interest,  576. 
Ehetris  :  husbandmen,  106. 
Ehwaja   GAwd,n :  the  Bahmani   minister  (1463 - 

1481),  365  and  note  3. 
Eilliketars  :  beggars,  185  - 187. 
Eirvalegudd :  hill,  8,  576. 
Eittur  :  origin  of  the  deadu  of,  377  ;  seized  (1786) 

by  Tipu,  385,  386 ;  desdi,  384,  389,  396  ;  lapse 

of,  404,  413;   town,  inscription,  fort,  history,, 

risings,  576-581. 
Eokatnur  :  place  of  interest,  582. 
EoMtiS  :  tumblers,  169,  170. 
Eolhilpur :  at  war  with  S4tAra,  379  -  380 ;  power, 

390  -  391 ;  rising  at  (1844),  407  -  408. 
Eolis  :  fishers,  157,  158. 
Eomtis  :  traders,  104. 
Eongnoli  :  place  of  interest,  581. 
Eonkanastb  Bra,hmans  :  90. 
Eonnur  ;  place  of  interest,  582  -  583. 
Eorchars  ;  labourers,  172,173. 
Eorvis :  musicians,  170-172. 
Erishna  :  river,  10. 

Erisbna  :  Devgiri  YAdav  king  (1249),  358. 
ErishnarAv  :     M4mlatd4r  of    Sampgaon  (1829), 

404-405. 
EndcM  :  place  of  interest,  584. 
Eubandi  ;  district,  354  and  note  1,  358. 
Eulmarus  :  ironworkers,  108. 
EumbMrdegudd :  hill,  9,  585. 
Eumbbdrs :  potters,  141, 
Eumri :  wood-ash  tillage,  56, 245. 
Euubis  :  husbandmen,  109  - 124. 
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Enngari :  stream,  13. 
Kunkumbi  :  place  of  interest,  585. 

L. 

Labbeys  :  Musalmdn  traders  in  skins,  211,  212. 
Labour  Mortgage :  296,  297. 

LddS  :  mutton  sellers,  19i. 
Laird ;  Mr.  J.  L.,  2  footnote  1 ;  55  footnote  2. 
Lakes :  240,  241. 
Lakshmi  :  goddess,  133,  134. 
LamSnS  :  carriers,  124,  125, 
Land  Admiuistratioii :  413  -  466  ;  English  acoiui- 
sition  (1818-1857),  413-414  ;  territorial  changes 
(1836-1864),     414-415;      administrative      staff 
(1884),   415  -  417  ;    British  revenue   management 
(1818-1850),  417  ;  survey  (1849-1861),  417;  sur- 
vey settlements  introduced  in  Parasgad  417-421 ; 
in  Gok4k421  -  425  ;  in  Yddvid  425  -  427 ;  in  Athni 
427  -  434 ;  in  Sampgaon  434  -  437  ;  in  Pdch^pur  437- 
439,  and  443  -445  and  448  and  450 ;  in  Chikodi  440- 
443  ;  in  Bidi  445  -  450  ;  in  KAgvdd  450  ■  452 ;  revi- 
sion survey  (1880-  1884),  452  ;  revised  settlements 
introduced  in  Parasgad  452-456  and  in  Gokdk 
456-460;  survey  results  (1849  - 1882),  460 ;  sea- 
son reports"(1864- 1883),  461-465  ;  revenue  statis- 
tics (1864-1883),  465;  alienated  villages  (1884), 
465-466. 

Land-qnelling  Expedition :  381. 

Land  Revenue ;  465,  474, 

Land  Transfers  :  296. 

Language;  87. 

Laterite  Eocks  :  see  Iron-clay. 

Lepers :  491. 

Lester  :  General  (1857),  410-411. 

Libraries :  488,  489. 

Lime :  54. 

Limestone  Rocks :  23-25. 

Lingiyats :  149, 150. 

Little  :   Captain,  an  English   Commander  (1790), 
386. 

Local  Funds :  478,  479. 

Locusts:  (1865),   461;     (1875-76),   463;    (1873- 
1880),  464. 

Lohdrs  :  blacksmiths,  141,  142. 

Lon&ris  :  saltmen,  125,  126. 

Looms :  340. 

M. 

Mdch^dd :  hill,  9. 

McCorkell  •■  Mr.  G.,  2  footnote  1. 

Maddris  ;  Musaimto  snake-charmers,  224. 

Mddigers:  watchmen,  194-195. 

Madrisis ;  servants,  151. 

Magistrates  ■■  470. 

Mahdddji  Sindia  (1761  - 1795) :  384 ;  390-391, 

Mahiddyi  =  ravine,  9 ;  stCeam,  13. 
MahipAlgad  :  hiU  fort,  7  ;  place  of  interest,  585, 


Malik  KAfur  :  AU-ud-din's  general  (1294-1312), 

361. 
Mallayan  :  hill,  6  ;  place  of  interest,  585. 
Malprabha  :  river,  12. 
Mings  :  watchmen,  194,  195. 
MangSUli  :  place  of  interest,  585, 

Manikeri :  hill,  8. 

Manoli  :  forest,    5    footnote  1  ;    a  town  on  the 

Malprabha,  585  -  588  ;  an  old  town  in  Parasgad, 

588,  589, 
Manson,  death  of  Mr.  :  412. 
Manure :  244, 245. 

ManyarS  :  MusalmAn  dealers  in  hardware,  207. 
Mardtba  Raids  (1648  -1680) :  374  -  375. 
Mardtbis  :  husbandmen,  126-128. 
MArkAndeya :  river,  11. 
Markets :  315. 
Marriage  Details  :  88,  89. 
Md,rwd,r  Brdhmans:  90;  VAnis:  traders,  104, 

105. 
Masbaiks  :  Musalmin  priests,  203,  204. 
Materials  :  for  land  history,  413. 
Medd>rS  :  workers  in  bamboo,  173,  174. 
Mehmans  :  Musalm^n  traders,  212. 
Mbdrs :  village  servants,  192,  193. 

Micaceous  Schists :  16. 

Mitb-gdvdAs  :  saltmen,  128,  129. 

Moghals  :  MusalmSn  soldiers,  204. 

Momins  :  Musalmdn  weavers,  218,  219. 

Moneylending :  292,  293, 

Monkeys :  68. 

Mots  :  water  bags,  241. 

Movements  ■•  234. 

Mudlidrs  :  writers,  97,  98. 

MugUtkbdn  Hubli :  place  of  interest,  589. 

Muhammad  Tughlik  (1325  - 1351) :  362. 

Mnkeris  :  Musalmto  grain  sellers,  212,  213. 

Mules  ■•  66. 

MuUa  :BohorAs'  spiritual  head,  209  and  footnote  2, 

Municipalities :  479,  480. 

Munro  :  General,  took  Belgaum  (1818),  398-400, 

413. 
Murgod  :  place  of  interest,  589. 
Musalmdns  :  settlement,    language,  food,  dregs, 

ornaments,  house,  calling,  character,  conditidn, 

customs,    religion,      community,     subdivisions, 

196-226. 
Mustafabad  :   origin  of  the   name,  376i  note  9. 

See  Belgaum. 
Mutinies.the:  409-412. 
Mutu-Kumar  ;  police  constable,  411. 
Myrobalans  ■■  60. 

N. 

Nigarhil  :  hill,  6 ;  place  of  interest)  590. 
Ndgarpanchmi :  WU,  6. 
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Niidus :  writers,  98,  99. 
Nd,lbands  :  MusalmAn  farriers,  208, 
Wandgad  .  trade  centre,  313  ;  place  of  interest, 
590. 

Nargnnd,  chief  of  :  412. 

Mrvekars  :  traders,  105. 

Navil  Tirth  .-  peacock's  pool,   12  and  footnote  2. 

See  Sogal. 
NerAli,  siege  of  (1799)  :  391, 
Nesargi  .-  place  of  interest,  691. 

Newspapers :  488. 

Nhdvis  !  barbers;  151. 

NipAni  :  trade  centre,  313  ;  lapse  of,  407  ;  place  of 

interest,  591-596. 
NirvAnepan :  hill,  6. 
Nizim  :  the  (1723-1748),  379. 
Northern  Belt :  aspect  of,  5. 
North  Ghatprabha  Spur :  6. 

O. 

Occupation  :  89. 
Offences :  472,  473. 
Oil  Pressing :  352. 

Ordeal :  trial  by  (1188),  360. 
Ornaments  :  95, 113, 199,  293. 
Oshtams :  beggars,  187. 
Otdris :  smelters,  143. 
Outram  :  Sir  James,  408. 
Oxen :  67. 

p. 

FdiChh^pur  :  origin  of  the  name  of,  376  ;  survey 

(1852-1856),  437-439,  443-445,  448,  450.       ' 
PAijargudd :  hillj  6. 
Pakhdlis  :  Musalmdn  watermen,  223. 
-PanchAls  :  craftsmen,  132,  133,  143,  144. 
PanchAyats :  juries,  467. 
Panthers :  69. 

Parasgad:  hill,  9;  survey  (1849-50),  417-421; 
revision  survey  (1880),  462-456  ;  sub-divisional 
details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect,  soil,  climate, 
water,  stock,  crops,  people,  501-503;  place  of 
interest,  596-597. 

Pargad :  hill,  7  ;  place  of  interest,  597-598. 

Parits  :  Washermen,  152. 

Pdrpoli  :  hill  pass,  305. 

Parshurim  Bhau  Patvardhan  (1777-1799) : 
383 ;  captures  (1779)  GokAk,  384 ;  386,  389,  390 
and  note  2. 

Pd,rsis  :  229. 

Pdrva  :  hill  pass,  306. 

Passes :  305,  306. 

Patankodi :  battle  of  (1799),  390. 

PathdnS  ■  Musaljniln  soldiers,  205. 

Pits  :  water  channels,  241, 

PatvigarS  :  Musalmdnsilk-tasselmakers,  219-220. 

Patvardhan  Family  =  the,  381-382. 


PatVegars  :  silk-band  makers,  140,  145. 
Pavitra:  hill,  6,  571. 

Pendhdris  :  Musalmdn  labourers,  216.  * 

Peters  :  Surgeon-Major  0.  T.,  40  footnote    1  and 
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Phond  Sdvant :  a  rebel,  408. 
Pichitis  :  beggars,  187. 
Pig  :  66. 

Pingles  :  beggars,  188. 
Pinjards  :  Musalmdn  cotton  cleaners,  220. 
Pirzd,dd,S  :  Musalmdn  priests,  203,  204, 
Pluvial  Formations :  38. 
Police:  470-472. 
Ponies  :  298-300. 
Portuguese,  the :  367. 
Post  Offices:  311-312, 
Pottery :  352. 
Prices  =  grain,  453,  457,  565. 
Prisoners:  469,  473. 

Prithvirima :  Uatta  chief  (875),  356.  ,     .' 

Pupils  :  484,  485. 

Q. 

QuartziteEocks:  19-23. 

R. 

Badis  :  husbandmen,  129. 

Brdgi  :  coarse  grain,  252. 

Railways :  309-311. 

Rainfall:  40-43,  465. 

Rajputs:  husbandmen,  129-131. 

Rd.m  :  hill  pass,  306.    , 

Rdmchan^a  :  king  of  Devgjri  (1271-1310),  361.  . 

Eimoshis:  watchmen,  174,  175. 

Rd,m  Tirth  :  place  of  interest,  598  and  note  3. 

Rdshtrakutas  :  dynasty  (760-773),  353,  354  and 
note  2. 

Rasuhdi :  hill,  6. 

Rat  Plague:  289. 

Rats  :  (1875-76),  463  (1878-79),  464. 

Ratta  :  dynasty  (850- 1250),  inscriptions,  adminis- 
tration, genealogy,  details,  354-358. 
Rivals  :  labourers,  175. 

Rayappa  :  a  village  watchman  (1829),  404-405. 
Riybdg  :  binder  the  Delhi  Emperors  (1347),  362. 
Readers  and  Writers  :  484. 
Reading  Rooms :  489. 
Reddis  :  tribes  354  note  2,  355.  _ 
Registration :  470. 
Reservoirs  :  240,  241. 
Rest  Houses :  307,  308. 

Revenue  :  land,  '460;  (1864-1883),  465;  managei^j 
ment  (1818-1850),  417.  '5 

Revenue  of  Belgaum  :  (1790)  389  and  note  2. 
Revision  Survey  ■  (I88O- 1884),  452-460. 
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Rice  :  248-250. 

Risings:    at    Kittur    (1824),     401-404;    (1829)( 

404-405;  in  Kolh^pur  (1844),  407-408;  in  S4- 

vantvAdi  (1844),  408  ■-409-. 
Rivers  :  9-13. 
Roads  :  302-305. 
Ropes  :  343. 

Rotation  of  Crops  :  245. 

S. 

Sa'dalgi  :  place  of  interest,  599-600. 

Sdlis  :  weavers,  145-147. 

Sampgaon  :  survey  (1852-53),  434-437 ;  subdivision 

'details,    boundaries,  area,   aspect,  soil,  climate, 

^ater,    stock,   crops,  people,  503  -  505  ;  place  of 

interest,  600. 
Samshergudd :  hill,  9. 
Sandstone  Ridges :  7. 
Sankeshvar  :  seized  (1493)    by  BahAdur  GiMni-: 

366  ;  place  of  interest,  600-  602.  , 

Saptasdgar  :  place  of  interest,  602. 
Sftnndatti  :  place  of  interest,  602  -  607. 
Savantvidi  :  rising  in,  408-409. 
Savanur  Nawi.bs  :  origin  of  the,  377  ;  deprived 

(1747-1755)  of  his  Belgaum  possessions,  380-381 ; 

alHed  (1779)  with  Haidar,  384. 
_  Savdi  :  place  of  interest,  607. . 
Sibvings  Banks :  291. 
Saving  Classes :  291, 
Saw  Ginning :  328-336. 
Schools:  481 -488. 

Seasons  :  39  ;  reports  (1864-1883),  461  -465. 
Sendnr  or  Rdsubii  Hill :  place  of  interest,  607. 
Shdhipnr  :  building  of  :  371. 
Shaikhs  :  Musalmin  traders  and  soldiers,  204, 
Shamshergad :  hill  fort,  607. 
Shedbal :  place  of  interest,  607. 

Sheep :  68. 

Shenvi  Brahmans :  90-92. 
Shid, :  Musalmin  sect,  202  and  footnote  1. 
Bhikiris  :  hunters,  175-177. 
-Shimpis  :  tailors,  147-148. 
Shin^girs  :  palm-juiee  sellers,  167. 
Shivdji'B  Possessions  (1674-1680) :  375-376. 
Shopkeepers :  315. 
Shrubs :  64. 

•■ShurpAli  :  place  of  interest,  607-608. 
Sidojiriv  NimbAlkar :   chief  of  Nipini  (1799 

1818),  391,  396-397,  400,  406  and  note  I. 
•Sikalgiirs  :  Musalmto  armourers,  220,  221. 
-Sinclair  :  Sir  John  (1800),  an  English  officer,  394. 
Sirsaugi  :  origin  of  the  desdk  of,  371. 
Snakes :  85. 

Sogal  :  place  of  interest,  608. 
"Soil :  38,  236,  237  and  footnote  1. 
«omeshTargudd  :  WU.  9;*iaoe  of  interest,  609. 
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Sondrs  :  goldsmiths,  148. 

Southern  Belt :  aspect  of,  4. 

Spiked  Millet :  248. 

Spirit  Worship :  118, 119. 

Spray-bows  :  11  and  footnote  2. 

Staff:  administrative  (1884),  415-417. 

Stevenson  :  Colonel,  an  English  officer,  392-393. 

Stock  :  328. 

Stones :  53,  54. 

Survey:    (1849-1861),   417-452;  revision  (1880- 
1884),  457  -460  ;  results  (1849- 1852),  460. . 

Sub-aerial  Formations :  37. 

Sub-Divisions  :  l,  2,  495-509. 

Sub-Divisional  Officers  :  415  -  416. 

Sugarcane  :  251  -  252. 

Suits  :  268-269. 

Sultdnis  :  Musalmdn  butchers,  218. 

Sunni  :  Musalmin  sect,  202. 

Surnames  :   91,  99,  109  and  footnote  2,  128,  139, 

144,  163. 
Sutgatti  :  place  of  interest,. 609. 
Syeds  :  Musalmin  priests,  203,  204. 


T. 


Tdlikoti  :  battle  of  (1565),  371. 

Talvirkop  :  place  of  interest,  609. 

Tdmbolis  :  Musalmin  betel  sellers,  214,  215. 

Tameri  :  hill  pass,  306. 

Tdmraparni  :  valley,  7  ;  river,  11. 

Tangdi  :  place  of  interest,  609. 

Tape  Weaving :  344. 

Tdschis  :  Musalmin  kettle  drummers,  226. 

TAsgaon  :  siege  of  (1796),  389 ;  lapse  of,  409. 

Tdvandi  :  place  of  interest,  609. 

Telang  Brahmans :  92. 

Telegraph  Office :  312. 

Temperature :  39,  44-48. 

Tertiary  Deposits :  35. 

Thackeray-:   Mr.,   doUector   of  Dhirwir  (1824), 

401  -  403. 
The  British  (1818  - 1884) :  401-412. 
Thunderstorms  :  39  and  footnote  l . 
Tigers :  69. 
Tildri  :  stream,  13. 
Tildris  :  husbandmen,  131. 
Tiles :  54. 
Tillage :  246. 

Tipu  Sultan  (1782  - 1799) :  385  -  388. 
Tirgul  BrAhmans :  92. 
Tobacco:  252,253. 
Tolls :  306,  307. 
Toys  :  350-352. 

Trade  Centres :  312-314. 
Traders  :  99,  290,  312. 
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Travellers'Bungalows ;  307. 
Trees  i  62  -  64. 

tr. 

tJppdrS  :  saltmakers,  148,  149. 


Vaccination:  491,  492. 

Vadars  :  diggers,  177. 
Vakkund  :  place  of  interest,  609. 
Vaialaus  :  see  MudliArs. 
Vallabllgad  ;  hill,  6  ;  fort,  609,  610. 
Vapour :  49, 

.  VAsudevS  :  beggars,  188,  189. 
Vijayanagar  ;     founding    of    (1328  •  1335),  362  ; 

overthrow  of  (1565),  371. 
Villages :  229,  230. 
Village  Oflacers :  416. 
Village  Police :  470. 
Village  Servants  :  416  ■  417. 
Volcanic  Ash-beds  :  29. 

w. 

Wages  :  297,  298. 
WahabMs,  the :  4li. 

War  :    between   the    Bahmani   and   Vijayanagar 
Kings,  363  -  364  ;  between  KolhApur  and  SAtAra 
(1720-1730),  379-380. 
Waterfalls  :  H,  556-561,  608. 
Water  Plants  :  64. 


Water-supply  :*13. 

Weaving  :  336  -  342. 

Weeds :  64. 

Weights  and  Measures  :  300, 301. 

WeUesley  :  (1800)  Colonel  arrived  at  AlagvAdi  in 
pursuit  of  Dhundhia  Vigh  ;  attacked  Dhundhia'e 
camp  on  the  Malaprabha  ;  passed  through  Kittar 
forest ;  marched  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Malprabha ;  passed  through  South  BijApur  into 
the  NizAm's  territories,  391-394;  (1803),  his 
march  through  Belgaum,  395  -  396. 

Wells  :  241,  242. 

West :  Lieutenant- Colonel  E.  W.,  410. 

Western  Belt :  aspect  of,  3. 
Wheat:  250-251. 
WUd Animals:  68-72. 
Winds:  38,50-51. 
Wood-ash  Tillage :  245. 
Wooden  Toys:  350-352. 
Y. 

YidvAd :     survey    (1851  -  52),  425  -  427  ;  place  of 

interest,  ^11. 
Yamkanmardi :  place  of  interest,  610. 
Yedur  :  place  of  interest,  611. 
Yellamma  :  hill,  9  ;  place  of  interest,  612  -  614. 
Yellurgad  :  place  of  interest,  614. 
Yusuf  Adil  Shdh  :  (1489  - 1510)  early  life  of :  366 

note  2. 


